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PEEFACE TO THE FIFTH^ ^^DHTON 


“yN jedfent years the study of English Economic History has 
been prosecuted with great vigour in France, Germany, 
Russia and America, as well as in this country, and there 
has been no little difficulty m making an attempt to bring 
the present edition completely up to date. It has, however, 
been a satisfaction to me to recognise how much the know- 
ledge of this branch of history has increased m clearness 
aiid in precision since this book was planned some thirty 
years ago. ^ Many minor alterations have been introduced in 
the present edition, and owung to suggestions made by 
Dr L. C. A. Kjiowles of the London School of Economics, 
the sections on the effects of the Black Death (§ 119), and on 
the changes la :u: E* 1 under the Tudor kings (§§ 150. 
151, 152), have been entirely rewritten. 


TeINITI CoiLLBGE, OaMBRIDGB, 
13 August^ 1910 . 
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opinion supported the ecclesiastical rule, and this does not seem to have had 
a cramping effect on society. . . , . . . 256 


HI. REPRESENTATION AND LEGISLATION 

I. Political and Social Conditions undee the Edwaeds. 

86. National Economic Organisation. The constitutional changes under 
Edw’ard I. had much indirect influence on national industry and commerce. 
Particular bodies had hitherto secuied special privileges for themselves, 
henceforth they helped to determine the contributions taken fiom the whole 
land and framed regulations to be everywheie enforced. ^Piom this time, the 
local institutions were gradually supeiseded by the more efleciive work t)f 
Parliament. The system created by Edward I combined centralisation with 
individual independence, and regulated trade without restnetmg it. 261 

87. ^ Beginning of national commercial policy. The foreign policy of 

Edward III. was connected with the development of English national 
resources His claim to the Piench crown offered the best prospect of 
bringing Gascony and Elanders into organic connectioif with" England. He 
claimed the soveieignty of the sea m the interest of shipping ; and the course 
of the Ciecy campaign was affected by the consideration of trade wfeh 
Flanders. The Gascony tiade was also important " . . 266 

88. Empirical legislation. The traditiohal commerciarmoiality con- 

tinued unchanged under the Edwards. Statute law often re-enforced burgh 
customs, and legislation was empirical in character. . , . , "269 

II. Consolidation. 

89. Eoyal authority. Bepresentation did not detract from the royal 

authority, which Edwaid I. used to put down usurpatioirs and rectify en- 
croachment on royal lights A . 270 

90. Ecclesiastical immunities The papal pretensions as to the Church 
and its revenue called for new measures. The most important of these was 
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the Statute of Mortmain , the Edwaids also dealt with military and other 
orders, — the Templais, Cluniacs, and Ci, 3 tercians. .. . ^ 272 

91. Eoyal prerogatives. The king enjoyed* undefined rights of piise 

and pufveyance Definite tolls at the ports* were customary, such a=i the 
^‘ancient custom’ on wool and leather, ^he ‘ recta pnsa’ of wine and butlerage 
fiom aliens. Exactions ya excess of these were thought oppiessive. Parlia- 
ment occasionally granted ‘subsidies.’ Edward I. re-oi|ani&ed the collection 
of customs, improved the ports and cieated free towns. , 275 

92. The •conditiQns of trade Improved conditidhs for tradfe weie 

seemed by, (a)^pohce ordinances, and regulations wifeh regard to wrecks, 
(b) measuies foi the recovery of debts and prohibition ot unfair distiaint ,* 
and (c) measures to lemedy the debasement of the currency, as well as the 
establishment of^xchanges The craft of the goldsmiths had parliamentary 
recognition. These measures were an improvement , as local regulation was 
superseded by geneial, and trade became more free. . . 279 

93. The Jews. Consolidation brought into greater piominence the 

position Qf the Jews, whose expulsion was demanded and earned out, though 
theie IS some doubt as to how far it was complete . 285 

94. Alien merchants and bahkers The Italian merchants were also 

attacked; and the rum of the Daidi helped to cause their withdiawal 
Flemings and Gascons were encouraged to trade by the Crown, but not to 
in^iei^fere in retail or internal trade. Police responsibility was organised 
through official hosts. The statutes which weie passed m favour of aliens 
were not allowed to interfeie with the privileges granted to the Londoners 
by charter. • . ... 288 

95. Culmination of mediaeval progress The zenith of mediaeval 

piospenty was at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century. <Jood government was general, and the arts and building 
flourished, . 293 

'■^ 96. purees and pressure of taxation. Pains were taken to guaid 
against arbitrary assessment, when tenths and fifteenths were levied The 
pressure of taxation was more fairly distributed, and an increasing revenue 
was raised from the Customs . 295 

97. The standard of comfort There were few of the comfnits and 
conveniences of life, but it is impossible to form a coijjpanson with the 
present day ,In*the fourteenth century mediaeval pi ogress was suddenly 
dtiecked by the Black Death. 297 


TIL «Begin7Sings of Commeecial Policy. 

^8. The means of material prosperity. Edward III endeavoured 
(a) to foster fcJreign commerce. He wished to ensure cheapness to the con- 
sumer aiad protection for merchants from the perils of the sea. Repiisals 
were customary, and attempts were made to put down the nuisance of piracy 
by claiming the sovereignty of the sea, and organising fleets and safe 
conduct, (b) 3e attempted to plant new industries, and induced a Flemish 
immigiation of w§avers and dyeis, who found various inducements to come, 
and enjoyed the king’s protection.^ Olockmakers were also mtrodueed. 
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(c) Xhiift was promoted by sumptuary Jaws as to food and diess. The ends 
IB view liave an interesting affinity with those pursued in modern times 

298 

99r Regnlation of trade The Staple was organised by Edwaid III., 
and this institution afforded many Ccouomio advantages. The export of 
wool was superintended by keepers of the Tionage,~and effoits were diiected 
towaids maintaining^ high puce for wool exported. The people of Bruges 
tried to obtain a monopoly and prohibited export by Italian mei chants. The 
Staple wdSforganiseh within the realm by Edwaid III , but after some ex- 
perience it^was generally fixed at Calais. . ,.311 

** 1CO. The wane trade. The aims of the regulation m legaid to 
imports were plenty and cheapness. Wine, though paitly home-grqwn, was 
chiefly imported, and attempts were made to legulate the price. . 317 

101. Fair dealing. Forestalling was prohibited, but the rules at 

Yai mouth, with regaid to herrings, show the difficulty of interfering with 
middlemen in the interests of the producer or consumer. The attempts to 
enforce a unifoim assize of cloth were not successful, and the necessity for 
the authoritative weighing of goods gave rise to some of the piivileges of the 
Grocers’ Company. The inconvenience of changing regulations was veiy 
great ; the interference of the Crown, and the takmg of grants in kind, tended 
to disorganise commerce. 320 

102. The Currency. The coma had been diminished in size, but e^orta 

were made to keep up the standard. Exchange was a royal prerogative and 
pains were taken to ensure a supply of bullion for coinage. ? . 326 

103. The Black Death and regulation of wages: The assessment of 

wages generally was necessitated by the Black Death which caused a great 
seal city of labour. Proclamations and statutes attempted to carry out the 
policy of regulating wages and prices, but this vas a failure. , , 329 

lY. Craft Gilds. 

104. Formation of craft gilds Ciaft gilds were piobably of foreign 
origin, but conditions were favourable to them in England. The 
formation of the lorimers’ gild took place in 1261, and the cordwamers 
also had'" one Pams were taken to keep them under the supervision of 
municipal authorities; when this was neglected, trouble arose between the 
buighs and the craft gilds 

105. Objects of the craft gUds. The gilds were meant to contiol the 

conditions of industry and to ensure reasonable rates. One object of theif 
regulations was the maintenance of good quality in the wares; and they 
were responsible for their members. It is difficult to asc^rtaffi-^tbe relation 
of craft gilds to the gilds merchant. There is no sign of rivalry in England, 
as some of the gilds merchant appear to have been specialised into gilds of 
paiticular crafts, and craftsmen were sometimes members of gilds merchant. 
The Londoner, who had served an apprenticeship, was allowed to efiange his 
trade, and the status of craftsmen was high. Scotch analogies present some 
interesting points of contrast. 342 

106. Members "of the gilds. There were three classes of gild members, 
(a) appi entices, whose relations with their masters were carefully regulated 

journeymen and servants, (c) masters. . ... 349 
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V. Economic Doctrine. 

107, The Commonweal Tiie time was rip^for renection on economic 
phenorfiena and monetary problems. NichoJas Oresme wrote a tieatise on 
the subject, and business practice give% evidence of City opinion.’ . * 353 

103. Nicholas Oretsme. Oresme’s treatise was known m England in 
the eaily part of the fifteenth century. He asserts fhat money belongs to 
the commonwealth, and contrasts the government of princes and of tyrants 
The practical-bearing. of his treatise was noticeable, and he espliditly’adopted 
the couception^of national rather than municipal weaKh. . . . 35 § 

1 Q9. Views on the currency Oresme treats of the exchange of riches, 
natural and*aitificial ; and discusses the subject of the material for money 
He considers th?i ’alteration of money in denomination, by reducing weight 
and by debasing, and follows out the evil effects of debasement . 357 

11 0. City opimon on monetary transactions. City opinion in the four- 

teenth century condemned a loan for three months at interest. The conditions 
of mediaeval business restricted banking operations. The currency was 
entirely metallic, and the exchange of coins was a pierogative of the Crown. 
There was little demand for loans*of capital , and special emergencies might 
often occur in connection with demands foi taxation as well as m trade 
Merchants had some opportunities for obtaining gratuitous loans and could 
fSrm partnerships. The total mass of money w^as so small that there was 
sbrious danger of the stocks being monopolised. . . . 360 

111. GroiMds for mediaeval opinion. It was thought justifiable to 

demand secuiity tor l«ans, but that there should be no gain if there was no 
damage and no risk. The modern justification of interest did not apply m the 
fourteenth century. Interest on secured loans was charged at monopoly 
rates ; but partnership in risks and profits gave facilities for commerce. 
Hence it was not obvious that money-lending could be of any benefit to the 
community. 365 


IV. LANCASTER AND YORK. 

I. Disintegration and the Beginnings op Modern Society. 

112. -Decay and progress. Till the reign of Edward HI. there were 

many signs of national progress, both material and social, but the French 
War and the Black Death had disastious effects. Hasty generahsations 
about the fiffeenth^s^tury h2ve obtained general currency ; but the evidence 
IS very conflicting, and it is necessary to discriminate. Distress was general, 
but relieved m.many places by the progress of cloth manufacture and by the 
succes.s of native Englishmen m ousting ahens 369 

1 1 3. * Decay of authority. The violent economic changes of the 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries contributed to the decay of the royal 
authority on la«id and sea. Parliament was not an effective substitute. 
The decay of local institutions became apparent in the reign of Eiohaid H., 
when manorial powers, municipal authoiity, gilds, and ecclesiastical influ- 
ence alike declmed. ... ..... 373 
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114. Anticipations of ttie mercantile system In the reign of 
Bicliaid II. a new departnie was made. We find at this time the ie\erpal 
of the old policy, and the first signs of the mercantile system m the legisla- 
tion with legard to shipping, tillage, and bullion . . 377 

Ills. Social changes Classes of society became divided, as in modern 
times,' into labouiers and capitalista ; this was an abiding result m the 
structure of society . . ... 378 

^ II ThBc Mercantile Class and the Labourers 

116. Importancenof the merchant class. Undei Edward III. the mei- 
ohant class was growing in importance The Grocers as well as other Liveiy 
Companies, such as the Vintners and Brapeis, obtained piivilegcu Wealthy 
artisans came to the front , and the powei of the mei chants was very great 
in London and othei towns. Many municipal towns were royal creditors, 
and we have evidence of municipal opulence from assessments for taxation. 

381 

117. Changes in the standard of comfort The habits of a merchant 

prince in the fifteenth century involved considerable magnificence combined 
with lack of comfort ; the homes of the^ poor must have been miserable. 
No accurate comparison with modern conditions is possible, as the change 
in ordinary requirements has been so great ; and we can only fall back on a 
physical test as to the support and prolongation of human life. Famines 
and pestilence caused gieat ravages; the means at the laboureis’ disposal 
depended on the rates of wages, and were reduced by irregula<*’ity of employ- 
ment. Holidays were frequent, but the hours of labour were long. It seems 
probable that theie has been an impiovement in the condition of the 
skilled artisan in modern times ; and it is certain that in the fifteenth 
century there was considerable misery and discontent. . . ^ , 386 

118. Management of trade. The influence of merchants had its ettect 

on the mercantile policy of the realm, (i) EestrietionS" were imposed on 
aliens in internal and retail trade, (li) The encouragement of Englisif 
shipping was demanded, (lii) Money and bullion were wanted in. the 
country. The theory of the balance of trade was appealed to by 
Bicbard-III.*s advisers, who recognised the importance of accumulating 
treasure. , . ^ 392 

119. The Peasants’ Revolt The landloids were greatly impoverished, 
and weie forced to take to sheep farming, or to let their land on lease. With 
the inti eduction of the cash nexus, the distinction between prosperous and 
poor peasants became more marked, and the rights of the mauoiial lords 
were seriously called in question. The levolt was mainly due to agrarian 
discontent, but it was occasioned by the Poll'^Tax, aniBwas Jor the most 
part directed against monasteries. The peasants found sympathisers among 
the wage-earners in towns but the revolt ended in complete failuie. 396 

1 20. The effects of sheep farming The difficulty of arable^ farming 

led to the increase of sheep farming. Bural disorganisation was followed by 
a Game Law Tillage was encouraged by Corn Laws, which allowed 
freedom of exp'ortmg and prohibited the impoiting of cCrn. Boor relief 
received attention, as clergy and monasteries could no longer cope with the 
pioblem, and the foundation of hospitals became common. Signs of a new 
constructive policy are found as early 'as the time of Bichard II, , 405 
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ITT OorirERciAL Relationships 

• 

1 21 . Bullish snipping. English shippmg was in a stare of decay, and 

the coasts were exposed to attack ^ Self-protection by mercba^nts .was a 
recognised expedient, but this did not remedy the insecurity of the coasts 
Shipbuilding was encouiaged, bat the XaMgation weie not regnlaiij- 
enforced . • 40£ 

122 . Growth of English ccinmerce The growth (^t English commeice 

IS shown by *commerejial treaties and the foiniation o^ meichant companies, 
paiticnlail} the ileichant Adventiueis. Consuls were nist appointed t»r 
.INRdifeiian^an trades; the English also enteied mto inaiiy with tne 
Hansards, and^ commenced to trade with Iceland. . .414 

1 23. The Hanse League. The position of the men of the Hanse caused 

consideiab^e difeculty, and there were many negotiations about mj Lines tc 
shippmg, with claims against and by the English. The Hansards had also 
giievances against the English customeis. Aiiangements weie made toi 
putting Sown reprisals, and the position of the Hansards was strengthened 
by Edward IT. ^ 41 £ 

124. Italian tiade. The business carried on bv the Italians was nosr 
meicannle and not merely financial: it was conducted hi oigam^ed fleet? of 
^lleys by the sea route Trader* from Eloience, G-enoa, and Venice lieguented 
Jlnglibh poits. Objection was taken to those branches of the trade i hicn 
consisted m Jibe import of articles of unproductive consumption and of 
articles that might be manufactured at home Complaint was also made 
of the influence exercised by Italian buyers on the cloth manutaccuie 422 

125. National mdustnai policy. The piotection of native artisan* 

was carried out undex Edward IV., and Pailiamentaiy recognition va« 
given to ifiany ciaft gilds . . 423 

126. The supply of huliion. Strict regulations were maintained vitn 
•regaid to* the export of money and bullion. Bullion was \eiy scaice in 

Euiope, and the political impoitance of secuimg treasure was turi} 
recognised. . . ... . . 431 


IV iNDaSTRY AND INTERNAL T.RAQE. 

127 . Tne clc?th manufacture. The manufacture of clotn had become 

a large branch of trade, and the auluagei was an impoitaut oificial. The 
manufacture flourished in many localities and theie were gieat vaiiet-es 
of qualities , xt had become the subject of national regulation. A class 
of capitalist "em^o^ers arc?Be, who were known as clothiers There are 
signs of conflict between capital and labour; and caie was taken tc ensure 
a s'upply ox raw* materials. The social conditions of the fifteenth ceutuiy 
w’ere ^unsatisfactory ; while the countiy generally suSered from the decay ox 
tillage ^nd of many towns, the rapid development of the cloth manufacture 
in other localities aflords a stiong contrast. . . . 434 

1 28. Craft gilds in the fifteenth century. The national regulation ot 
the goldsmiths’ and other trades was earned out by the agency of their 
gilds , but these bodies were failing into discredii in many places, and there 
were di^culties between craft gilds *and municipal ofucers, and between 
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mei chants and craftsmen. The condition of journeymen was unsatisfactory ; 
some of them attempted to form biotherhoods of then own, as was done by 
the cordwainers; and 'the saddlers and tailois also formed Yeoman^ gilds. 
At Coyentry, and at Bristol, special arrangements and organisation were 
allowed to the journeymen tailors. In other trades the mtioduction of 
machinery also gave rise to difficulties^ Gilds tended to become monopolies, 
and took a stand against the competition of aliens ; they appear to have 
combined for tins among other objects. . .... 441 

129. ' Agnculturai policy. During the fifteenth ceniuiy, encouiagement 

^lyen to tillage, by freedom to export corn, and by the prohibition of 

impuitation. Sheep farming xnei eased at the expense of tillage, ownig to 
the decrease of labour; and the absessment of wages was iesorte4,to«. The 
attiaction of the cloth manufactuie interfered with the supply of labourers 
in iiUfabandry. . 447 

1 30. Decay of internal trade The roads fell out of repair , this was 

one ot the causes which brought about the decay of fairs, such as those 
of Boston and Winchester, and many of the provincial towns weie im- 
poverished. The towns had little recuperative power, and it was necessary 
to grant considerable remissions in the collection of fifteenths and tenths 
The causes of this decay seem to have included mcuisious of the sea, war, 
and pestilence, as well as the pressure of taxation. , . . 

V Mediaeval and Modern EcoNOiyiic Ideas contrasted. 

131. The determination of prices. There is such a paucity of litera* 

tuie in the fifteenth century that it is not easy to follow the changes with 
precision Natural economy had been very generally superseded, and the 
intervention of money led to the change from customary to competition 
prices. A reconstruction of society was taking place ^n the basis oi 
competition, and with fluctuatmg, not regulated puces In the Mitldle Ages 
the cost of production was a primary factor in the assessmg of puces ; while 
m modern times the process is reversed, and price limits the reward of 
labour. New conceptions ’were coming into vogue in regard to the reckoning 
of rent and the power of capital 457 

132. Relations of persons and exchange of things. The social 

structure was becoming altered, and this affected individual afhbition, and 
kd to increased desiie for wealth. . . . - 464 

1 33. Personal responsibility. In modern conditions it is difficult to " 

apply moial principles to commercial transactions. Eormeily the gilds 
hi w-iight home the responsibility for wrong- domg^to theii^ rpembefs. 465 

1 34. National power. The aim of national power had become opera- 

tive as a limiting pnnciple. The municipal spirit was giving way before 
patriotism in the fifteenth century. This is reflected in the Debate oj 
the Meralds and by Fortescue. The Lihelle of English Poly eye*' in, also 
full of a spirit of national ambition. Power was being aimed at rather 
than plenty, and* this object helped to consohdate the men^antile system. 
The reign of Henxy YII. is the tuining point when the new scheme of policy 
was consciously adopted. .... ^ . 467 
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y. THE TUDORS. 

I PRELIMIXART SURVEY. 

135. The Age Of Discovery. The discoveiies of America, and nevr 

routes for trade with tSe East, eventually resulted iij a great extei sion of 
Enghsb commerce, as tliey were the removal of a phjsical limit to expansion 
The spirit of the age favoured the increase of geographical knowledge and 
the tradition of pi e’vious •voyages to the West sui^ived. The old rcutts 
of trade were* closed, but Poituguese enterprise pushed along the jcca%t 
of Affica a^jd succeeded m reaching India ; there was much rivalry bet\\eer 
them and^the Vejaetians. . 473 

136. Growth of the mercantile system The mateiial prospeiiti- ot 
the country as a whole was sought for, as a means of gratitymg the nation al 
ambition. Relative progress was needed to secure relative super loiiti 
The pursuit of private gam was kept in check m the interests of public 
good. Trie mercantile policy legaided powder as dependent on (a) tieasuie 
(b) shipping, and (cj population. Tlie long period, when these punciples 
were adopted, must be divided accoidmg to political lelationships 

II. Accelerated Rate op Change. 

137. New direction of English ambition In the sixteenth century the 

control of the« balance of power became an obiect of English policy . while 
the new discoveries gave rise to hopes which supers'=‘ded the old scnemes 
of continental conquest . .... 483 

''t38. The accumulation of treasure Treasure was accumulated by 
Henry YU* through high-handed exactions. Henrj' YIII. resoited to the 
confiscation of Church property, and the deuasement of the coinage, to 
obtain resources. ^ . 4S3 

139. Social results. Through these exactions and confiscations the 

necessaiy evils of this period of transition weie agg^a^a^ed , . 4S8 

III. Shipping 

140. The navigation policy. The Navigation Acts t^’eie mamtained by 

Henry YII ;• und«r Henry YIII. they were first relaxed and subsequentlr 
?e-enfoiced . . ... 490 

141. Commercial policy. The safety of merchant shipping engaged 

the attention of Henry YEH. during the French war ; important commercial 
treaties had*fe^en by H^nry YII. He secured the right to engage in trade 
with Iceland for his subjects , theie was a considerable Mediterranean trade 
With Pisa, and in the Levant Under Edward YI many advantages weie 
expected from’ a proposed mart at Southampton. The Hansards in England 
were no«»' put on the same footing as othei aliens. . . . 491 

142. Protection of the coast Undei Henry YIII Trinity House was 

incorporated; the harbours weie improved and steps takep for the defence 
of the coasts Henry also established a naval arsenal . . . 497 

1 43. Policy ^’or the development of shipping. Increased attention 
was directed to the supply of navai*stores, and encouragement was given 
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to the tiaming of seamen in the fisbing tiades by the entoicemeni: of a 
political Lent 497 

1 44. England arid the discoveries. The Tudors took no- pai in the 
great discovenes, and Columbus could get no help from England. John 
Cabot 'and 'the Bristol mei chants organised some expeditions, and Cabot 
obtained a royal license. Sebastian tlabot earned tin his iathei’s work, and 
theie.were othei expeditions, such as those ot Thome and Ha%Ykins. An 
attempt to find a North-East passage, under Chancellor, led to the foundation 
of the BTass^an Company. 500 


IV. The Gilds 

145. The condition of industry. Undei the early Tudors the con- 

dition of industry was unsatisfactoiy. The towns still suttered from excessive 
taxation and weie in a state of decay. There were, however, under 
Heniy VIII. some signs of improvement 506 

146. Difficulties in the towns. The older towns sufieied from the 

migration of industry and abuses in the -crait gilds ; their weakness was 
shown m inability to control the apprentices who broke into a not known 
as Evil May Bay. Theie were also injuiious regulations which tended to 
the oppression of 3 ourneymen. . .... 500 

147. Legislative action Under the Tudois the gilds were supported 
m the struggle with aliens, and were used as executive agentsi Begulations 

passed for the biasiers, coopers, leather trades, an(Tdyeis. The clothing 
trades in the West Biding were important, and pains were taken to mtroduce 
suitable regulations into the Noifoik trade. There was considerable 
difficulty with regard to the supply and purchawse of wool. . 512 

1 48. Migration of industry from corporate towns The continued decay 

of corporate towns IS iUustiated by the case of Worcester, wTiich was sufeimg 
from the competition of village artisans ; the letail trade of the old towns'" 
had also been injured. New towns sprang up at Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield, and London trade was expanding. , . . . 517 

149.. Capital in industry. In so far as the gilds had not been 
nationahsed, they were of httle use, and under Edward VI. a discriminating 
attack was made on their property and powers. Capitalistic production 
in factories was coming into vogue, and rules were made as to the nmnbea-, 
of journeymen and apprentices, to check the abuses which accompanied it. 
Capital was also used for planting new trades. .... 521 


V. The Land Question. 

150. Enclosing Improved estate management with enclosure, for 

sheep, for exclusive use in husbandry, or for deer. Depopulation "hy land- 
lords, and by prosperous tenants, who united holdings and farmed in 
severalty so as to save labour . . . . ^ . 526 

151. Sheep fammg and absenteeism. Owing to national dangers 

statutes weie passed to repress sheep farming, and absenteeism, but improved 
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1 52. The superseding of manorjai eeonoiay. Farmirig foi the maiket 
supeisedeci the old system of cateimg foi household* need^, and ’seirdom 
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VI The Revenue. 
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by the changes lu the latic of the two piecious metals, to issae depieciated 
silver coins Tno consequent use m puces was explained by contempoiaiies 
aX' due to combination The extravagant use made of the pieeious metals 
in the fifteenth centuiy and the hoarding of bullion by Heniy VII had 
tended to keepfuiees low. Social conditions m the Middle Ages had on the 
v;hole tended to lendei paces stable There is some doubt about the modes 
of pa} ment which were m vogue, and aitogethei there is gieat ditncult}' m 
intei preting puces .... . 541 

156. Rscal charges Tenths and fifteenths were supplemented by 
general subsidies ; these soon became a fixed levy Changes were made in the 
collection of customs and new impositions were levied by the Crown 547 

VII Changes :n Opinion. 

157. Economic experience The principles of the mercantile system 

weienot stiictly adheied to under Edward VL; progress was made in the 
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155. Improvements and discoveries. Practical treatises were watten 

o2 husbandry, sur\e3uiig, mensuration, and arboriculture, and there was 
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1 59. Moralists and preachers Starkey’s Dialogue deals with economic 
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INTEODUOTORY ESSAY. 


I Past and Present 

1 ^Eight handred veais have no'\v passed since William Domesday^ 
of Normandy earned out a gieat survey of the kingdom he 

had secuied, and embodied *the lesult of ins enquiry as to its 
economic condition in Domesday Book Tim woik stands 
oi¥t as a great monument which plainly records the general 
character of English life in bygone days, though there is 
much difficulty in^ interpreting the details of the information 
it contains. A very little consideration of its plan and con- 
tents serves to bring to light extraordinary contrasts between 
the past «,nd the present, and to shovr the nature of the 
difficulties whi«h we must face when we attempt to trace 
£fnd to dd’scribe, the course which English industrial progress 
has 'from that time pursued One need hardly add that 
there are additional difficulties in regard to the still earlier 
ages from which but little accurate informatio];^ survives 

2 There has been, to begin with the most obvious Contrasts 

• « ’ o the 

difference, an extraordinary change, since the Tiime of the rdatue im- 
Conqueror, in the relative wealth and importance of different 
parts of the' country. The most casual traveller through 
England to-day«could hardly fail to remark that a very large 
part, of the national industry is concentrated in the northern 
counties. Lancashire and Yorkshire are occupied by great 
masses of busy population The wealth of our coal and iron 
beds and the skill we have shown in using these materials, 
have been important factors in enabling us to secure our 
present industnal supremacy. These northern counties, 
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where waterpower, as well as coal and iron, is to be found, 
have attracted to themselves the textile industries, for which 
they afford botli mechanism and power on the easiest terms. 
London is the great emporium of commerce, but the north 
of England is tire workshop of the world. The records of 
Norman times portray a very different state of affairs 
of dif evert Neither coal nor iron formed an important item in English 
industry* or trade, and the weaving trade was but little 
developed^ Tin and lead were the chief mineral wealth, 
and raw wool and hides were the staple articles- of trade for 
many succeeding generations; we had hardly any manu- 
factures to send to foreign markets but we exported raw 
materials for others to work up. 

The staple articles of trade in the Norman period were 
quite different from those in which we now excel, and the 
gi’eat centres of modern production had not succeeded at 
that time in attracting any considerable share of the national 
wealth. York had been an important city in Roman Britain, ' 
in some ways more important than London itself, — and 
Northumbria had been for a time the dominant kingdom 
in the newly settled England; but the power of the North 
had begun to wane before the ravages of the Dane«, and the 
rising power of Wessex. The Norman king himself, how- 
ever, dealt the blow which destroyed it utterly, King William 
harried the North so thoroughly that page after page of - the 
Survey describes how one manor or another, which had been 
fairly stocked^ with meat and men in the time of King 
Edward, was valueless and waste. The lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey had not suffered similarly, but th^p^y 
were scarcely more populous, and long centuries elapsed 
before they began to take a leading part m the industrial 
life of England. ^ 

3. If we confine our attention to any one district .and 
contrast its condition at that time and the present day, 
another series of differences is likely to attract our notice ; 
the striking contrast which we now find between town and 
country life was then unknown. Our manufacturing towns, 

i Clotli -was obviously an imported article, see below p. 130, n. 4, on London 
trade, also on Iiisb merchants, p 180, n, *2 
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with theii' masses of popirlation, could hardly have been 
supplied with the necessaries 'of life in any age when there 
were fe\V facilities for internal communication; but even 
the sleepiest countiy town, with shops containing goods from 
all parts of the world, suffices to illustrate the extraordinary 
change that has taken place. At the time of the great 
Survey there were hardly any towns^ as we unde^stand the 
term; evei; in a place like Cambridge ^ ’which h^d a faiiiyAD loss 
advance^l municipal life, the burgesses w^ere engaged in rural 
pursuits and were bound to supply teams to the Sheriff, and 
the men of Leicester were responsible for predial services 
and made payments in lieu of them at a much later dateL ii90 
the people of the towms were still engaged in agriculture. 

Again, there weie in these towns few if any shops stored 
with quantities of w’ares 'ready for sale We may specify 
twm of the commonest classes ; there ^vere no grocers' shops, 
f|j»r commerce was too fitful to supply foreign w^ares by regular 
trade, and no butchers’ shops, for these are of comparatively 
recent introduction even in towms like Aberdeen and Lanark^, 
while the craftsmen would have a comparatively small stock 
of finished goods and would for the most part execute work 
to order. Markets there doubtless were in most of the 
towns, and a ^ew annual fans near others , but just because 
•booths, Erected on these occasions, sufficed for the greater 
part of the internal commerce of tlie country, there was no 
need for regular shops ^ as we know them to-day 

The primitive character of the towns hari^onised with a and country 
condition of rural life that differed much from that which we 
1-^ve in the present day, just because the villagers had not 
learned to depend on shops in the towns far the supply of 
many comrnedities, they made more effort to supply them- 
selves. There •seems to have been in each village a larger 
proportion of craftsmen than we should find among the rural 
population how , each household, or at any rate each little 
group, had the requisite skill for supplying the main articles 

^ Domesday, i. 1S9 a ^ See below, p 215 

3 Sampson, ifutonj of Advertising, p 59 
Shops are fiequentiy mentioned in the Hundred Bulls: it appears that the 
wooden front was made to fold dot\n so^s to form a soit of counter Paikei, 

Domestic Ai ch lecture, 154. 

1—2 
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of clothing and domestic use, so that the villages were not so 
purely agricultural, as they ard to-day, while the townsmen 
had not entirely severed themselves from rural pursiuts; 
differejitiation between town and country was incomplete, 
indeed it would be.more true to say that it had hardly begun 

4. The contrasts in regard to the structure of the 
various industrial groups and the relationships of the persons 
who ^composed them, are even more striking than those we 
have noticed in connection with the external aspects of 
society. In every kind of industrial group, urban cn' rural, 
we may now distinguish three classes, — the landlord who 
owns the soil where the work proceeds, the employers who 
supply the capital and the labouiers who carry through the 
actual manual toil. Even in those cases where three classes 
cannot be distinguished, it is convenient, for the purpose of 
explaining the process of production and even for under- 
standing the accounts and financial position of any under^ 
taking, to analyse out the factors of Labour, Capital and- 
Land. But though, when we have these distinctions clearly 
in mind, we may find them in eleventh century society in 
England, we find them under very difierent forms ; and it is 
not an exaggeration to say that Capital, as now understood, 
had no place in the industry of that period. Capital means 
a store of wealth vrhich can be employed in one direction or 
another as the prospects of remuneration are more or l^ss 
favourable ; it is part of its very nature that it is fluid ; it is 
continually being expended in tools, materials or wages and 
replaced by sales, and thus it affords constant ^opportunities 
for increased or diminished investment. But though th^ 
craftsman of the eleventh century had the few simple tools 
that were necessary for doing his work, there must have been 
many cases where he had no stock of materials W his own, 
but relied on his customer to give the materials or supply 
money in advance for buying them. While industry was 
thus conducted, there was no fund which could be used for 
planting new industries, or calling labour into new directions; 
stock-in-trade there undoubtedly was, but no Capital as we 
now use the term. 

There were also great differences between Labour, as we 
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understand it now, and the workers of the time of the 
Survey Jutt as we assume 'in our piduiary discussions the 
fluidity 'of Capital \ so we are -accustomed to take ‘'the 
fluiditw of Labour for granted and to assume that a naan to Laiour 
who cannot get remunerative work in on^ place will go and 
seek it in another so that high wages in one district attract 
labourers* to that locality. But at the time of tJhe' Survey, 
labour wa;^ b}’' no means fluid ; partly because a ^^ery .lai^e 
proportion of the population were serfs who could not move to 
other 0Btatt;S' or to towns, and partly because others had such 
rights in the land, or at a later date such status in particular * 
towns, that they were unwilling to try their fortunes else- 
where. The labourer, as a man wlio depended on some 
employer for the opportunity and means of doing his work, 
seems to have been almost unkno'^m m the eleventh century 

There were also great differences in regard to land and a^id to 
l^he income ^\hlch was derived fiom it. The contrast, which 
Sif John Phear draws'^ between a Bengali and an English 
proprietor ’in the present time, holds good between the 
English proprietor of eight hundred years ago and his 
successor now. The rent of the proprietor now is dmectly 
connected with the physical character of his estate, its pro- 
ductiveness and its situation. The income of the lord of a 
Domesdxiy Manor depended on the tolls he received, and the 
payments of his dependents ; and thus was based on the way 

in which his estates were stocked with meat and men, rather 

% 

than on the physical condition of the land. His income was 
a very different thing from modern rent. 

, We may tflus see that English Society at the time of the 'Die 
Survey’ was so diffeient from our own, that the language 
in which we habitually discuss the mdustnal condition of 
the preseiit d^y is mJipplicable, if we wish to analyse the 
circumstances of these earlier times Labour, Capital, and 
Rent have’ all altered their connotation so much that we 
run ' c?)nsiderabie risk of confusing ourselves if we are 
satisfied with adopting modern language to describe the 
period of t*he Domesday Survey. This is perhaps the 

^ Bageliot, Economtc Studies, 41. 

2 The Aryan Village, 136. 
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greatest difficulty with which we have to contend , not only 
have the’ industry ^nd j^ommefce grown immenbely, but the 
very terms in which we habitually describe them and exp'ess 
our ideas regarding them, have changed their signification 
as that growth ha^ taken place. 


n. The*Scope of Economic History. 

5. While the greatness of the changes which •we are 
about to trace makes the task of examining them difficult, 
the wide extent of the field which we must survey renders it 
still harder. In analysing and tabulating the events of any 
brief period, statisticians can separate economic from other 
phenomena ; but in tracing the growth of the diffeient parts 
of English Society we cannot di*aw a hard and fast line of 
separation. The student of morbid anatomy may dissect out. 
the various organs, or describe the alimentary system in itself 
and with little reference to the nerves, but in **the living 
subject there is no such severance ; the "alimentary and 
nervous systems are interconnected, and the process of 
mastication and digestion would not long continui^ if the 
nerves were completely paralysed ; if we are discussing the 
operations of healthy life, or the disorders which actually- 
occur, we cannot neglect the interconnection of the two 
systems, or treat one fully without an implied recognition 
^ of the importance of the other. So too with the constitution 
and the industrial system of a State. We may separate them 
in thought or verballj^ but they never are and never can be 
separated in actual life ; for purposes of study it may often 
be convenient to look at them apart, but if we are to under- 
stand their working at any one time, cstill m‘bi;;e if" we are to 
understand the changes which have taken place in the couj'se 
of centuries, we must bear in mind that economic and 
political circumstances constantly re-act on one atiother.* 
The forces which are applied to the maintenance and enrich- 
ment of the inhabitants of England, have been Controlled in 
very different ways and to very different degrees at various 
periods of our history ; but at^each epoch we have had to do, 
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not with dead matter, but W3,th a living organism ; we cannot 
comprehend the growth of our industrial s\stem, without an 
implied recognition of the constitutional changes that were 
taking place side by side 

Indeed a very few moments consideration will shov us Themto 
that there is no fact m our nation’s history but has some ^ofeuils^ 
traceable bearing on the industry of the time, and^none that 
'we should be justifie^d in ignoring as if it were wholly un- 
connected with our subject. Wars and Eevolutions, Court 
Intrig.u(^s as^ well as Religious Movements, have all had an 
industrial side; they have dissipated Avealth, or they have 
altered the conditions under which wealth was obtained, or 
the terms on W'hich it w’as divided, or perhajDs they have 
done Jill three. Numberless cases might be alleged w'here 
tiitling incidents have been links in the chain of causes that 
ha\ e produced most marked industrial effects. 

There is more need to insist on this interconnection 
betiween industrial and commei’cial history on the one 
hand, and ^he constitutional, dynastic, or any other side of 
our national stoiy on the other, because the fact seems to be 
imperfectly recognised in some of our best historical w'orks. 

The manner of treatment sometimes adopted conveys the 
impression that facts about industry and commerce can be 
easily di^tingmshed from the rest, and dealt with in separate 
chapters ; but this can never be a thorough w^ay of working 
We might indeed gather the facts of industry, but not the 
facts that have a bearing on industry and espkffn the 
changes in inejustry , and if w*e wish to undt?rstand the real 
progress must pay some attention to both. 

It might have seemed that by insisting that the sphere of The sphere 
our study is so extensive, we are making the task a hopeless ^ 
one If su.ch a mass o£ facts is to be taken into account, how 
are wm to use them, or to hojie to obtain conclusions from 
them ? We shall have to group them m some w^ay, and if 
our conclusions are to be w'-orth having, w’e must take great 
care to marshal the facts wisely. This 'we cannot do by 
making an arbitrary selection to start with, but only by <^nd the 
carefully taking a special point of \dew’, and noting 
facts come into prominence jvhen seen from this outlook. 
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We get very different views of iondon troin the ^lununiont 
and from S. PauFs‘; the same buildings lie aiound us in both 
cases, but they are differently placed, and what i^ proniyieiit 
in on5 case is half hidden in tlie other. So we may look at 
the facts of a nation s history from a constitutional stand- 
point; and note the beatings of the various events on the 
growth, of the political institutions; many repoijed occur- 
rences wi}l be of sHght, a few will be of striking importance. 
If we took a dynastic standpoint, and viewed the course of 
the same history as bearing on dynastic fortuiics, should 
find that our attention was called to other facts as the most 
important; so too from our economic standpoint we still 
deal with the same recorded facts, but they have a different 
interest; much that seemed valueless before comes fo have 
a vast importance for us now, while great political stiuggles 
may perhaps be disregarded without serious loss. Economic 
History is not so much the study of a special class of facts, 
as the study of all the facts of a nation’s history from a 
special point of view. We wish to draw from the records of 
the past all that bears upon the maintainin'^ and prolonging 
of human life in any form, whether corporate life in the 
family or town or nation, or individual existence as a private 
citizen. 

6. Nor should we be justified in contending ^hat the^ 
special point of view from which we look at these changes is 
the one which gives us the most important and adequate 
survey nf the national story. jPolitical, moral and industriaJ 
changes are clc&ely interconnected and re-act on one another, 
but we shall understand the industrial changes mbst truly 
we regard them as subordinate to the others. It is of course 
true that, if its industrial system is not adequate, a nation 
cannot continue to be a great moral power as*^ civilised 
state, or to hand down monuments of its literary and artistic 
vigour. Political greatness and high civilisation imply the 
existence of industiial prosperity, and of sound industrial 
conditions, if they are to be at all stable. But after all, the 
life is more than meat; each nation takes its-place in the 
history of the world, not merely by its wealth, but by the 
use that it makes of it; industrial prosperity does not in 
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itself pioduce national greataiess, political views not only 
control the applicption of national wealth, but affect its 
inciease. • Industiial piogiess has olten. been stimulated by 
new political aims and conditions. Changes in 'the' con- ^/le/rame- 
stitntioii of society, and m th^ police and^ibieign relations 
of the countiy, have given an altered fiamevvoik to A\bjch 
our mdusL;y and commerce have time after teme be^n»:orced 
to adapt themselves ’ The marnage of Edward III. wit4 
Philippa, ^the seventies of Alva, and the revocation of the 
Edict of.Xaptes, had conspicuous lesiilts in England; the 
aims of the Angevins set our to^^ns tree to carry on a 
piosperous tiade , the ambitions of later days led to the 
formation of our colonies and the successful struggle for 
meicaniile supremacy Economic affairs have indeed modi- 
fied the course of political events; time after time industrial 
movements reacted on political life and contiibuted to great 
constitutional changes, — when the men of London joined in 
the demand for Magna Carta, when financial stress rendered 
Charles I m^re dependent on parliament than his predecessors 
had been, or when^the industrial revolution and factory system 
produced a state of affairs in which the First Reform Bill 
was inevitable. Economic conditions are a factor in such 
changes ; they set before us the special causes of discontent 
with an existing regime, but they never dmectly determine 
the nature of the changes that are eventually earned 
through. Our national polity is not the direct outcome of 
our economic conditions , whereas time after time, our 
industrial life Jias been dmectly and permarJbutly affected 
b^ political* affasirs, and politics aie more important than 
economic's in English History. Industrial changes have 
been necessarily correlated with changes in the social and 
political systems , and .the framework of society at each 
period did much to determine the character of the industrial 
habits and institutions. 

7. • "iVhile the form of industrial institutions has thus Cu^-rent 
been chiefly determined by political conditions, there have 
been other influences which have done much toxjontroi and 
modify their actual working. It ma,y be that the traders’ 
conscience has not been very sensitive in any age, and we 
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hear enough of commercial nmnorality in our own day, but 
at no time has it been possible for dealers or others publicly 
to defy common sense opinion as to right and wrong alto- 
gether. 'Current conviction has controlled with more or less 
success the manner in whiclY industry and trade ha\ e been ' 
carried on; it has found very different organs of expression 
and been supported by various sanctions. In some cases it 
j:nade itself felt in the customs of traders who believed that 
honesty was the best policy ; in others it was enforced by 
ecclesiastical discipline or royal authority,, or hy • public 
opinion expressed in an Act of Parliament; but from the 
time when usur}^ was discredited to the days when the pro- 
tection of Factory Acts was given to women and children, it 
has constantly modified industrial and trading habits. New 
industrial abuses may have called forth new moral indig- 
nation, and some industrial successes have done much to 
qualify moral judgments ; but on the whole we may see that 
the cun’ent conviction in regard to the morality of certain, 
transactions has greatly affected the conduct of industry and 
trade in each succeeding generation. 

Human 8. We shall have to bear in mind at each epoch then, 
resources, economic changes which we trace are chaises which 

occurred in a definite political society and which were influ- 
enced by the current views of right and wrong ; 4hese a 2 :e 
presupposed in every civilisation, and they give the basis 
of all economic institutions and the atmosphere in which 
they worked. But this social structure and this civilised life 
must be sustained ; there are physical needs= which must be 
attended to if the population is to be maintained in hea]j;h 
and strength and the government in vigour and power, and 
these aims can only be accomplished by the application of 
Energy and skilful energy^ and patient foresight. ^ These §,re the resources 
with which individual human beings are able to procure 
the satisfaction of their wants ; and on the ‘larger scale, 
industry comes into being or grows, when men^ feeling 
any need, strive to supply it by bringing these resources 
into play; these are the factors which are invariably present. 
The manner of their working, and the forms which they take, 
will vary very much in different times and places; the skill 
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that IS required .n a nomadic family differs very much applied 
from that of a civil engineer; the forethought of a hushaud- 
man c^n searcely be compaied with that of a railway con- 
tractor ; yet similar qualities, ability to use natural* objects 
for a given end and Vvillingnes^ to wait for a distant and 
more or less certain leturn, are operative in these various 
cases. The, history of industry and commeitje is mly the 
story of the yaiious ways in which these human resources 
have been^ applied so as to satisfy constantly d:-'e’ -pi.^ 
human -wants^ • Every change that has taken place in the 
manual dextenty of labourers, every mechanical improvement 
or ingenious discovery by which toil is so saved that one boy 
can do what fifty men could not have managed before, has 
given each individual greater ability for the satisfaction of 
want^j. This is a matter of course , but apart from the actual and 
increase of individual povers, much has been accomplished. 
as civilisation advances, by the better husbanding of power : 
evmy change which gives a better status to the labourer, 
and indirectly a greater ei'Couragc'mei.t to engage or continue 
m labour has had^ a similar efiect. We can also trace the 
other factor, patient forethought — vrillingness to undergo 
present prjvation for the hope of future gain. Wealthy 
peoples and poor differ less in the strength of this feeling’ 
tl;^n m the opportunities for giving it free play If the 
“effeptive desii-e of accumulation'’ produces small results 
in tropical climates and undei tyrannous governments, this 
may be, not so much because the individual desired are 
weak, as because the obstacles to be overcome are great. 

W^th every Increase of security in a country, it becomes 
more certS.m that a man will be protected in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labours, and therefore he has more en- 
couraoement'to work and wait for a future gain by stable 
institutions patient forethought may be economised, and a 
little'of it be- made to go a long way From the sixteenth 
century oii wards, the greater transferability of this factor in 
production becomes noticeable , when it was once embodied in 
the form of Capital the national forethought could be directed 
into those chanrtels where it was most remunerative. Still 

1 A Mitchell, Fast in the I^esent, 23, 16S — 176 
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more striking effects both in the hiisbanriing and directing 
of this agent in production’ are due to the emplo}ment of 
Credit, though this requires a very stable social system as 
the^ first condition of its existence In one \\ay or another, 
in simpler or more complex forms, these forces have been con- 
stantly at work , and the facts which are specially prominent 
from' our poinTb of view are those which show the mode of 
^ their opeiation 6v the results of their'action. 

9. The success which attends any particular employment 
of these human resources must largely depend liowever on 
physical circumstances; no amount of human forethought 
and energy will give a country beds of coal and iron or 
furnish them with a Gulf Stream. But it is important to 
observe that natural advantages do not make a people rich ; 
they can at the best only make -an industrious people richer. 
Natural plenty does not make men wealthy any more than 
want makes them industrious^; in so far as natural plejity 
removes the stimulus of want it may almost be an obsta-cle to 
progress. The physical conditions of climate and soil deter- 
mine the direction of industry which shall be most profitable 
to a given people at a given time ; but curiously enough the 
economic value of the physical characteristics of a country 
varies greatly at different times. The introduction of ocean 
steamers has given great importance to certaiDo points 
coaling stations, and diminished the value of ports on sailing 
routes; and so too, many towns have been almost de- 
stroyed as centres of trade by the introduction of railways. 
Britain has Been in turn a great corn-growing, wool-growing 
and coal-producmg island; and the changes from pne 

1 Tills IS the secret of the difiaculty of State encotirageiiient of industry; it is 
hardly possible to guess how improved conditions will affect the people them- 
selves, but they appear generally to remove an cncentive to mdiistiy. Sometimes 
however want does not act as a stimulus to exertion; m some cases long- 
contmued poverty seems to deaden the activities, as it is said to have done with 
the natives of Hams and other Scotch Isles ; elsewhere the habits of the people 
render them unfitted for the continuous labour of tillage, while idiey undergo 
immense privation and long days of unrewarded drudgery in unsuccessful hunting 
or fishing ; or social conditions, such as the class pride of the former conquerors 
of Bengal . W . Hunter, Annals^ p. 187), may prevent them from engaging in 
remunerative pursuits. In such cases as these there is very great want, but httle 
industry; and we may theiefore say that even if want is an essential, it is not 
the sole condition of industiy. ** 
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employment to another have -been due, not so much to 
climatic or physical changes, as 'to the relations of trade in 
which its inhabitants have stood to other peoples Perhaps 
\e may say that physical conditions at any given time 
impose a limit which prevents* a nation’s ^mdustiy from 
developing on certain sides, but that this limit is to be 
thought of not as. absolute, but as relative to* the clwactti 
and intelligen^^e of the men of that time Again and again 
the skill which devotes itself to agricultural improvement or 
the energ}’* which carries on successful trade has enabled the 
inhabitants of a barren land to maintain a large population, 
and to pass the limits which nature had seemed to imp )se. 
and had imposed for a time, to their furthei increase. These 
physical limits must not be neglected, but their influence 
is not unfrequently oveistated, for each step in industiiai 
progress was after all a new illustration of the truth tha: 
it i| only as he overcomes nature that man can be really said 
to advance m the arts of life. 

10. To fdllow out the working in our country of these -4 suLces 
two gTeat factors— eneigy and foresight, — in the diffeient 
political and moral conditions of each age, and as limited by 
the physicaj obstacles which then opposed themselves, — is to 
trace the growth of English industry and commerce But 
though th^re has been growth on the whole there have 
been -long periods when there was hut little industrial pro- 
gress, and some epochs which were marked by disintegration 
and decay. During any period when there has been little 
change in the •political framework or in the moral and 
phijsical conditions which affect the play of human skill and 
foresight, industrial or commercial practice comes, by the 
force of habit, or custom, or regulation, to assume a definite 
form. We cln easily distinguish several types of industrial vdastnai 
organisation which have dominated in turn, which seemed to different 
meet the economic needs of different ages, but each of which 
has given place, with more or less of social disturbance, to 
a more vigorous successor. In early times little independent 
and self-sufficing groups were united in villages, ‘or in large 
households whese the continued subsistence of the group 
was the aim of economic administration. Again we find a 
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different type in the more complicated life of the mediceval 
towns with their organised industry and bitter coinmeicial 
rivalries; the ambition of one of their citizeub wasuiot so 
much directed to the accumulation of much wealth or tc 
rising out of his class, as to attaining an honouied place in 
his own gild and among men of his own status Still later 
there fcllowed*' a successful attempt to organise the whole 
^ industry and cornmerce of the country in the manner which 
would contribute most surely to the maintenance ,of national 
power, and the mercantile system dominated over private 
interests Each of these different types of economic organ- 
isms flourished in England; and through changes in the 
political framework, or through new discoveries and the 
consequent removal of physical limits, or through changes of 
moral opinion, or through the 'combined action of all these 
tU%T)ue causes, each in turn fell into decay and was displaced The 
and decay English industry is not a sketch of continuous 

change in any one direction — say of increasing individud 
freedom, — but of the growth and subsequent deca) of a series 
of different economic organisms, as they were in turn affected 
by political, moral or physical conditions It will be our 
task to try and understand the growth and working of each 
in turn, and to seek for indications of the precise causes 
that brought about its decay. 

The eicc> The story then is not of improvement only, but of growth 
tuiater'^ and decay; the question may be asked whether the later 
foim6. type'' of industrial organisms is in all respects an improve- 
ment on those that went before ? Probably -in every change 
in the past there was an admixture of good and e^^vil — as there 
is in every change now ; but from an economic standpoint 
we cannot hesitate to say that the gain has enormously out- 
weighed the loss Each newer type of industrial organism 
superseded its predecessor because it was , more vigorous 
and better adapted to the new conditions of ‘national life; 
we have powers at our disposal now for providing the neces- 
saries and comforts of life such as William the Conqueror 
never dreamed of when he determined to secure the wealthy 
realm of England for his own. The stability of our political 
life and our command overthe forces of nature enable us to 
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organise and iiuhse labour as bygone generations could never 
have done. There can be no doubt as :o the effectiveness 
of the ec on GUI 1 C instiuments now in ‘our hands, hope for the 
^^future will uige us to seek to use these instruments bettei', so 
that the benefits they confer may be more widely shared, and 
not to attempt to revert to some less effective type of industrial 
organism 

At the saiiie time it must be confessed that some' writeis‘‘£’^icA 
aj'e inclined to do scant justice to the economic systems of ,jZv 
the past ,• they -seem to think that because medieval methods 
have been superseded, they were always bad, and that 
because they would be unsuited to our time, they were 
therefore unsuitable m the days they were actually in vogue 
Against such unhibtorical judgments, which overlook the 
relative value of bygone institutions — their value m rela- 
tion to the circimisiances of the time, — it is unnecessary 
to^io more here than utter these few words of protest , the 
eijcuse for the modern contempt for things mediaeval lies in 
the fact that^n so far as the institutions of a past age survive 
as mere anachronisms they are likely to be either futile or 
baneful, and that practical men who see these delects are apt 
to extend Jheir condemnation to the whole social conditions 
from which Manorial rights, and City Companies, and Usury 
Laws have remained To the historical student on the other 
hand these very survivals may supply valuable evidence 
which will help him to solve the problem before him and to 
understand the working of various bygone instij^iitions when 
they were at their best 

11. Great as the changes have been as one economic Con.mmhj 
organism was superseded by another, they have always been 
giadual , we shall have to do with growth and decay, not with 
sudden crea^tions and wiiolesale destruction Eural life is 
now very different from that of eight centuries ago , but year 
after year th6 seed has been sown and the harvest reaped, 
and the •people have been fed , industrial processes and 
trading have been going on all the time, even though there 
have been constant modifications in their forms from age to 
age But we may feel, as we look back on them, that these 
changes have on the whole worked m the same direction; 
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there has been a growing complexity m our auvaigements and 
greater^ differentiatioit in the ilidustrial organism - The sen er- 
ance of employments i& being earned farther and farther, 
and functions which were formerly combined m the persons 
of craftsmen, ar^ now divided between the capitalists and 
labouring classes The increase of the means of communica- 
tion kasf enabled particular localities to specialise fai more 
than they could formerly do, and this again ha-s led to the 
organisation of particular industries on an enornpus scale. 
In every direction there has been increasing «diifei^iItiation 
and increasing complexity This increasing differentiation 
in society has led to a better understanding of the nature of 
the factors which serve for the production and distribution of 
wealth ; there has not only been progress in the effectiveness 
of industrial instruments but consequent progress in the 
clearness of economic ideas. While industrial factors were 
only working on a small scale, and so long as they w^’e 
closely intercoinbined in each branch of trade, it was^ 
impossible to analyse them clearly , but with growing com- 
plexity of organisation it has become 'more possible to 
distinguish the several parts and to name them. The 
minute description of the different kinds of capital^ which we 
find in modern text-books of Economic Science b is possible 
since capital is deliberately applied in many different dire<?- 
tions, and with hopes of gain which are looked for in different 
forms. But till the fifteenth century, though there were 
many'merchauts with large capitals, industrial capital hardly 
existed either in town or country except as the stock in trade 
of working men. As a fund which could beTransferred fr^^m 
one employment to another, or as an industrial factor which 
was composed of materials, tools and ready money for wages, 
it could not he recognised till an emfploying plass" arose which 
had the command of capital and used it in industrial pursuits. 
Similarly, while the tenant gave his labour and seed on the 
lord’s domain in return for the use of a properly stocked 
holding, or even when he leased the stock along with the 
land from 'the owner, it was not possible to distinguish 
capital as a factor in agricultural success. Till the operation 
1 Marsliali*B JEconomics of Industry, 19. 
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of social changes had brought about the modern relation of Chanqcs ih 
the landowning and tenant classes in England it was notSlIe,. 
possible to form the definite conception of lent which has 
emerged in modern timt> Hence it is that as the industry 
and commerce of the country have developed, reflection upon 
them has resulted in a clearer understanding of the ways in 
vhich they woik: we have a more accurate t^ermmology, and 
a better apprehension- of the conditions which aie iiecessar ;7 
for piosperlty and for progress. Increased accuracy in 
economic* ideas has followed the development of industry 
and commerce ; the current use of a new term and the 
disuse, or perhaps the misuse, of an old one, are most 
noteworthy tests which show some important development in 
actual life, or mark the process of decay During the six- 
teenth century in particular the change in the use of certain 
terms was very remarkable ; and if we attend to it, we are 
enabled to realise the extraordinary transformation which 
vaS then taking place. A social change may be said to have 
been completed when it found expression in a new term, or 
fixed a new connotation on an old one. 

12. Yfhen we thus aspire to trace out the first begin- Events an^ 
nings of any economic change, or to get a clear conception of 
its final rbsult, we must endeavour to treat economic history 
as something more than a chronicle of new enterprises and 
discoveries, or even than a summary of statistics of population 
and' prices ; it must include not only the events but the ideas 
of the time. Among the facts with which we are conserned 
none are of greater importance than those wUch show that 
certain ideas w,^re prevalent during some period, or were 
beginning to spread at a particular date. It is only as we 
understand the way in which men viewed the dealing and 
c-i.terprise of their own^time, and can thus enter into their 
schemes of adv<^ncement or their aims at progress, that the 
whole story may come to possess a living interest for us. 

We may thus see in it all the play of active human powers, 
and not seem to be merely undertaking the dissection of 
disinterred remains or the collection and description of 
curious relics as if these "were ends in themselves The 
political framework and the moral and social ideas have 
c. H. 2 
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always been an environment -vyhich affected contemporary 
industrial growth, and the record of events in each age is 
only completed when we have come to understand hoiy the 
changes in economic conditions reflected themselves in 
economic ideas and terminology. 


III. Method and Divisions. 

The method 13. From what has been noted above it follows^ that we 
cannot, in tracing the growth of industry and commerce in 
those of earlier stages, adopt the principles of division which we 

science, habitually use in the present day. Jbeiore the distinction 
between town and country emerges we cannot properly treat 
either of agriculture, industry or. commerce apart from one 
another ; still less can we distinguish between labour, capital 
and land till the structure of society has assumed a com- 
paratively modern type. Both principles of division come to ^ 
be useful in connection with the later stages economic 
development, but they are not applicable throughout. The 
mere statement of these preliminary difficulties shows that 
the method that we pursue in studying the phenomena of 
the past must be very different from that which is "employed 
by economic science in the present day. E^onomi^c science 
is primarily analytic, severing one class of facts from others, 
and investigating the different factors which have resulted in, 
since v.e say, a^rise of plumbers’ wages. But in the earlier condition 
of society we tannot group our facts thus, and we have far 
%TfaMs little information to enable us to cr©ss-es:amine the 
facts^” and see what were the important antecedent con- 
ditions from which a particular change came forth It has 
been hard enough to tell whether the recent depression of 
prices has been mainly due to the increasing scarcity of 
gold, to the enormous facilities of production we possess, or 
to some dislocation, through the imposition of new t^-riffs, in 
the commerce of the world. And if it be hard to do this in 
so as to the present day, it must be still harder to detect the precise 
particular intiuenccs which brought about the rise of prices in the time 

phenomena • 

1 Marshall, Pi'esent Position, 46. 
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of Edward ^ I , or t • say how far concern j)oianes were righi 
in luianimoasly a^ciibing it to'anolihe^g factui — the power of 
deal^is I’D combine auci niamtaiu a monoiioh m their own 
interest against the poblic^ While there is so niuch.dith- 
culty in analysing the cause of a well-nnp'ked phenomenon 
in the pa-t, it still haider to group paiticular occurrence^ 
aught so to lecoi'btruct a picture of society Quo’tations o/ ^eco/.- 
of the prices or each p irticular article in common use ar(^ n^t 
really instructive unless we can form some idea of the qiialitv-^^^^^'-^ 

•y*., TIT jpictuieor 

of tiie*ai;ticle Siuppiied at that price-; out even if this difficulty ^ocutu as 
could be met, we cannot construct a satisfactory" scheme Qf 
the income and expenditure of the fifteenth century labourer 
unless we know definitely whether he was constantly em- 
plo3’ed, or whether theie weie many weeks in the year when 
he had neither work nor wages^. So long as tlieie is much 
uncertainty about the interpretation of the particular pheno- 
mena, ’we cannot hope to gather from these particulars well- 
.gjrounded views of the general condition of society The 
combinatioD? and interaction of causes*^ is the great difficulty 
with which any student of social phenomena has to contend , 
but the student of social phenomena m the past must also 
beware of the danger of accountmg for recorded changes 
by asciibing them to factois which are powerful at the 
present time, *but which have only recently come into 
operation at all Economic students who attempt to in\ esti- 
mate some remote epoch by the same analytic method w hich 
they habitually apply to the economic phenomena of the 
present may be led to assign an undue importance to one 
particular c<!)ndii?ion, — which may have attracted their atten- 
tion through the unsuspected influence of some piejudice or 
because it is markedly operative in modern times. Hence 
the same facts in econ<»mic history have been asciibed by 
different w-nters to the influence of opposite causes, and the 
study has been to some extent discredited from the apparent 
difficult;^ of reaching solid conclusions. We can only avoid 
these dangers by endeavouring to pursue an opposite method ; 
we may begin with the political and social environment, 

8 Denton, Fifteenth Century, 219. 

Logic, I 507. 


1 See below, p 536 

2 Denton, Fifteenth Century, 171. 
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with the influences which are plainly observable in literature 
and public life, and. working from a knowledt^e of the 
environment and of the forces actually in operation at, any 
given time, we shall find how far the repoi'ted facts aljuiit 
buying and selling, meat and clothing, working and recrea- 
tion become intelligible. On this method tve may Impo 
that, even if our explanation is not complete and needs to be 
corrected by being supplemented, it will be sound so far as it 
goes. We shall he better able to guard against the danger 
of generalising hastily from a few particulars.. ^ Most -of the 
information on economic subjects, which has survived from 
early times, is purely local in character ; it is not easy to see 
its true import, and we have no sufficient data for arguing 
from the particular cases to the state of the country generally. 
But in so far as we can get side lights on economic topics 
from evidence about political conditions or admitted legal 
rights, we have a useful guide in interpreting the isolated 
scraps of informationh We must seek in each age for the. 
light by which to understand how material sources were then 
applied to maintain and prolong human life. 

The chief problems which have to he faced are far less due 
. to want of information than to the difficulty of interpreting 
the facts which lie to hand; there is a danger of reading 
modern doctrines into ancient records, and** it is ^most im- 
portant that we should endeavour to make sure that our 
explanations are congenial to the spirit of a bygone age ; in 
so far as this can be secured we may at least escape absurd 
anachronism ; while on the other hand, by noting cases where 
the facts are still unexplained, we may find a •direction in 
which farther investigation of minute detail and the accumu- 
lation of new evidence are likely to prove profitable. 

On all these grounds it becomes clear that the main 
divisions must be historical into different periods of time : 

1 Tbe line talien m tlie foUcwing pages on vaiious points 'wlncl^aire still in 
dispute among Histoiians is due to tins difference of method. The general 
conditions, of language and religion, point to a general subversion of Boman 
Muence, and the particular case of the organisation of rural Me is interpreted 
in accordance with this view (p. Hi). So with the alleged power of a wealthy 
merchant class to oppress artisans in twelfth century towns {p. 837) and with the 
alleged prosperity of the labourer in tSie fifteenth century (p. 390). 
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and since the growth of industry and commerce is so directly 
dependent on the framework of society^at any one time, it may 
be i:oiost ^convenient to take periods, which are marked out by ivioper>jt\ 
political and social rather than by economic changes/ Th\^'^pohfJry' 
Will give the most convenient arrangement for set tin o' the 
various events in a fiesh light, and thus for obtaining so far 
as possibly a tiue picture of the economic (Conditions -of each 
peiiod, and a clear * understanding of the reasons for the 
changes^ that ensued Anything that enables us to reahse 
the actual \^orkiiig of institutions in the past and that helps 
us to have a vivid conception of them, will be of value; 
but our chief aim must be to exhibit the conditions under 
which new industiial or commeicial developments were 
called forth, and which rendered each step in the progress 
inevitable. The bioad political divisions in our history aie 
sufficiently maiked the accessions of William I Edward I 
Kichaid II., Henij YII , Elizabeth James L, YvTlliain III, 
mark very distinct crises. In approaching each new period 
we shall find it desirable to note first of all the economic 
importance of th^ phase of political life on v.hich the nation 
had entered, and then to put in the forefront the effective 
force which was guiding economic changes and to trace its foicds 
influence Thus loyal power after the conquest, legislative 
action under *the Edwaids, citizen aims m the fifteenth 
century, seem to have been the motor forces that came most 
strikingly into play ; it is by watching these powerful factors 
at work that we get the most convenient clue to the tangled 
web of the phenomena of early industrial life. 

There ^ay seem peihaps to be something derogatory Political 
to the claims of Pohtical Economy as an independent science, 
in thus treating the history of economic phenomena in the 

past as wholly dependent on politics and political pendent of 

T. X ilV 4. I ^ 4.1 *4. Politico, 

But it w^ould be more true to say that the point serves 

to trmg out one of the differences between the historical 
study and the modern science. The science, as Mill ex- 
pounded it, is hypothetical and claims to trace the action of 
economic forces in a well-defined sphere of life, and to show 
what always tepds to happen in so far as they have free play ; 
special political conditions might come in, according to his 
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lut ^cono’ View, to modify the application af these principles but not to 
affect th6 terms in which they are stated. But with Economic 
(hiiendent, story it is different; the very sphere which we aie about' 
to study iS conditioned by the political circumstances which 
have extended or diminished the area over which the English 
Government and the English race have held sway at different 
times • E-conomre forces in modern days may bn treated 
abstractly and regarded as exhibiting the mechanical play of 
the self-inteiesb of individuals; while the government seems 
to have no part, but to preserve such security anrl cider that 
this may operate freely But History must tiace out the 
conscious efforts, which were made from time to time, to 
clevelope the resources and expand the commerce of the realm, 
such deliberate endeavours were made through political 
institutions for political objects, *and affected our progress 
for good or for evil 

and di- So too, eveu the broad distmetions drawn by economists 

Pistons, serve to give us satisfactory divisions in historical 

study. We cannot draw a hard and fast lifte bet^\een 
natural and money economy, or between the age of custom 
and that of competition, for the practice of competition 
has gradually succeeded the customary regime here and there; 
as the use of money has come in, there has been a substitu- 
tion of a cash nexus for all sorts of customary arrangements^ 
Such foreign trade as existed from the earliest times was 
always conducted on a moneyed basis; but industry and 
agriculture have been occasionally affected, and then gradually 
permeated and* transformed, by the use of coinage. We can 
Gicduai see that, at one time, even the taxation of the ebuntry w^s 
tion of * chiefly paid in service and in kind ; that rents were I'endered 


ecommj 5 labour got a large portion of its reward in 

phtlolT' lodging and clothes. The «7aluing of such obliga- 

tions in terms of money and discharging them in customary 
payments of coin were improvements which were slowly intro- 
duced, first in one department of life and then another. * The 


determination to let such payments be readjusted by com- 
petition from time to time, and to give up trying to fix them 
at fair rates, has been another gradual movement We 
cannot date the change itseif ; but we can choose certain 
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important points in our history, and enquire what parts of 
our social fabric had been re-adapted ^t that particular time. 

]J3 IS -not easy to give definite ^ dates to changes in our 
economic institutions, but it is harder still to apply a precise 
chronological treatment to the moral and ijitellectual side of Current 
economic life — as the modifications must have been so TdTaTll^ 
gradual tfiat we can scarcely hope to estimate their-extent at 
any given date ; it is in consequence veiy difficult to 'trace, the 
connection between the introduction of new ideas and the 
course* 0 ^ evejits. All that can be attempted is to endeavour 
to set forth, before the beginning of each political period, the 
aims and ideas which were so generally diffused as to influence 
action during that period, and to sum up at the end the 
additional knowledge that had been gained from actual ex- 
perience in the intervening time. The preambles of statutes 
and other documents, and the economic literature of each 
century, give us a series of '' dated examples ” however, and 
from them we can generally learn what men thought and 
what they wished, so that we can better apprehend the 
meaning of what' they did 

14. In attempting to carry out this double purpose we The ^ 
must rely^on evidence of different kinds ; though the relation [tfortmice 
must often be defective through the insufficiency of the infor- 
mation that has come to hand. This is especially true of the evidence. 
earlier periods ; while the great difficulty in regard to later 
times is to make a judicious selection out of the mass of facts 
that are easily accessible We must •i;.*- « however, 

between different kinds of evidence according as they are of 
greater or '‘less ‘weight, so as to be able to judge how far 
any opinion is well founded. Much of our information is 
drawn from literary evidence; but the documents, which 
originally bad a practical purpose, have a different interest 
from chronicles that recount events. 

i. Literary Evidence, a. Documents. There may be Liteiary 
consid:erable difficulty in determining whether any document 
is what it purports to be, but when the critical question is set 
at rest the evidence it furnishes is indubitable. Statements 
which are directly borne out by the authority of charters, 
leases, accounts, &c., may be regarded as unimpeachable. The 
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chief difSSculty in using such documents is due to the fact 
that their direct application is’ often very limited, anti ve may 
make grave mistakes in -argiimg from them How tar aie 
the conditions of tenure in this lease typical ? How far w'oro 
the prices in thi§ locality exceptional, or do they repre=!tnt 
the general range of prices throughout the country? It is 
thus that? descriptions and reasonings we frame may bo quite 
^trustworthy even when they appear *to rest oiuthe firmest 
possible foundation 

Eistories, b Histovies. These must differ immensely m' value, 
either as sources for description or explanation, accoidmg as 
the author was more or less honest, and more or less well 
informed. Historians always have had to rely on the in- 
formation furnished by others ; and it is obvious that for 
many purposes contemporary chroniclers are less likely to be 
led into error than those who are writing about the distant 
past, but even the most careful contemporary may be i^is- 
informed as to events that occurred in other localities, or as 
to the reasons which induced a particular course of conduct. 
While contemporaries are in a far better position than later 
writers for describing occurrences, they have not such an 
immense advantage when they try to explain thje circum- 
stances which brought about a change, or to estimate its 
ultimate importance. A high value attaches to the histori- 
cal statements m the preambles of the statutes or in royal 
proclamations ; it would scarcely have been worth while to 
put t&em forward unless they at least seemed plausible to 
contemporaries; the authors of such public papers were 
likely to be well informed, and if they were* consciously dis- 
honest, the proof is probably easier than in the case of private 
persons. Histories give us more or less probable information 
that covers a wide range in place^^and tirpe, while docu- 
ments often supply reliable details. We must take^ the 
two together, and while we try to verify history by appeal- 
ing to documents, we shall often need to turn to history for 
guidance in interpreting them aright, 
iJfowM- U, Monuments and Relics, Considerable knowledge of 
rdics, tne state oi the arts at any time may sometimes be derived 
from the monuments and reKcs that remain. Buildings may 
show how far the men of a particular age were acquainted 
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v^ith the use of particular riiaterials — stone or wood — or par- 
ticular principles — the use of the arch, frescoes, tapestries 
or illuminations may he of the greatest possible us.e ; and 
coins, jewelry or other articles may help us to picture 
the manner of life of our forefathers at any particular 
period and their skill in the working of metals Here also 
we must- contend with the critical difficulties "as' to the 
character ^nd date of monuments or relics, and we* ntay 
mistake imported for native workmanship; but we have 
at all SveiNts an important source of subsidiary information 
which may help us to picture different periods of the past ’ 
more clearly. 

III. Survivals. The maintenance of a custom or institu- Suivivals 
tion which has come to be a sinecure or an anachronism may 
also be of great value as evidence ; such things testify to the 
existence of a time when society was so constructed that they 
(^scharged some real function. There were many municipal 
officials in the unreformed burghs of the last century, — 
hay wards, molecatchers, pinders and others, — whose existence 
as municipal officials would be hard to explain if it were not 
that the town had growm up from a little agricultural village h 
and that the functionaries who discharged important rural 
duties, or who^ were the organs by which the local magnate 
^exerciseff his control, remain to bear witness of the place as 
it «was in those forgotten times. Even if they discharge no 
other useful function they testify, by their very existence, 
to forgotten facts in regard to the origin of tl^e town 

15. We are not, however, absolutely limited to informa* The 
tion drawn from our own land for the history of institutions 
in England : we may be able to fill up a certain number of 
gaps by means of the comparative method. There are some 
parts of 'the, world Vhere institutions now exist which 
are^ very similar to those which were at work in England 
during the middle ages ; or the early condition of England 
was sinailar to that of other parts of Europe, and light drawn 
from distant sources may help us to understand what was 

1 At the same time it must be borne m mind that some arrangements which 
seem to us very cnnous may be of comparatively recent ongm. Compare Prof. 

Maitland m The Survival of Aichaic Communities Laio Quarterly ^ rs. 36, 211 
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going on in our own land. But this method of reasoiimg 
must always be used wjith card , the gilds in Baroda^ ni Uie 
present day are similar to the medijnval gilds in Eng]?ind,i)ut 
they are not identical , we must m all cases prove that the 
similarity is so clo^e as to justify us in arguing from one to 
the other, if we are not content to use the modern instance as 
a more or fess appositeillustrationrather than an explanation. 
Tke causes, which are bringing about the decay af common 
village life and regulated industry in India, may be.similar 
to those which were at work in former days m Englaifd' but 
the mere presence of an active official body saturated with 
modern and western ideas is an accelerating, it may be an 
initiating, force which was wanting among ourselves. The 
debt which each country owes to other civilisations, its 
climate and position, and countless •other circumstances which 
are special to it alone, so far affect industrial development 
and decay in each land that we can rarely get any stateme 9 ,t 
which holds good of all peoples, or lay down with any exact-" 
ness the '"natural progress of opulence.” But Sven if the 
comparative method fails to give us valuable generalisations 
or sociological laws, it may seive as a useful adjunct, by 
enabling us to realise the nature of a social structure, to 
the existence of which histories and survivals only testify 

^ V «/ 

by the merest hints By contrasting institutions or customs,-' 
differing in time and place but with a strong superficial 
resemblance, we may learn to understand the true character 
of each ; and have not scrupled to refer, especially in 
footnotes, to information regarding other countries, which 
serves to throw light on the economic condition of oii^ 
own land 

16. In this aspect we may see that the study of English 
economic history leads us to a standpoint froi]^ which we can 
examine the industrial development of any other country with 
greater facility and accuracy, since the progress of other lands 
may be traced most clearly when we have followed •out the 
history of that people who have attained the greatest measure 
of success. England takes her place among contemporaries 

1 Gazetteer of Bomlay Presidency, Yol. YU (1883) pp. 160r— 162, Compare also 
P. S. P. Lely o;i Tmde Guilds of Ahviadahad in Gazetteer of Bombay Piesidenru 
iv.(1879)pp.l06-U6. 
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as the wealthiest of existing nations, and her contribution to 
human civilisation has not consisted so much in the develop- 
ment of Literature and Art, as was done by Greece^ or in 
creating Law and administering it like Rome, but rather 
m the triumphs of her enterprise and the success of her 
industry. 

There are other reasons why the growth of English otomg to 

.-,1 ° the com- 

industry may be taken as typical, the comparative compieTe- 
ness of Jier records from the times when scattered tribes had 
not yet'come>to be a nation till the present day renders it less 
impossible to trace the course of English than of some other 
industrial developments Again, the insular position of 
England has given a marked character to her civilisation, 
while the comparative immunity from foreign invasion has 
rendered it more possible to specify the effects of intercourse 
with other lands, and of the settlement of foieigners here, 
tijan might otherwise be the case On all these grounds we 
> may feel that the story of English industry may be regarded 
as typical,® and as giving us a useful clue with which to 
follow out the history of economic progress in other lands 
and other times. 

The .%tudy of progress in medieval times may also have a 
re-assuring effect in regard to controversies in the present 
day. Ii? looking back we can see that an order has emerged 
from the chaos, and that large political aims, both for good 
government within and influence abroad, have gradually 
asserted themselves. But at each step, th^ broad issues 
were obscured -by passing occurrences, and narrow and selfish 
in»terests. f^owerful as these disintegrating factors have been, 
at every stage, they have not after all been the controlling 
force , they have only served as the instruments and occasions 
by which wisdopa has as’feerted itself and the public good has 
been seemed. 
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I Political axd Social EnvirommExVt. 

17. The German tribes, from winch the English nation 
afterwards sprang, are described by Caesar as only just emerg- 
ing from a nomadic condition, sihce they had not secured 
settled homes. They were an agglomeration of little groups, 
each of which probably consisted of a joint-family with 
closest ties of kindred among the members. The men who 
composed them were occasionally brought into*' connection 
with the members of other families for Judicial purposes, 
and the whole body might be united in the presence of a 
common danger. 

There was very little complexity in such a social con- 
dition The patriarchal families earned on pasture arable 
farming on very primitive lines. In addition to these peace- 
ful avocations, the organising of predatory expeditions ap- 
pears to have j:)een a regular practice. Enterprising leaders 
attached to themselves a devoted personal -following, who 
had a part in the riches and the spoils of any venture. Bj;it 
the ties of blood, and of personal loyalty, sufficed to hold 
society together, and to determine the obligations of each 
individual towards his neighbours arid his cl^ms ’upon them. 
If we contrast the position of their English descendants 
a thousand years later, as it is pictured for us in the 
Domesday Survey, we cannot but be struck by the extra- 
ordinary revolution which had taken place in the condition of 
the people. The English were no longer a mere congeries 
of septs, but a nation with complicated political institutions; 
they had been so long settled in the island they had con- 
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quered that they had becoii>e a clearly defined people, ruled B.c 55- 
from a single centre. As early as the seventh century the ^ ^ 
kings of Northumbria had established such influence over 
the other English kingdoms, that the}^ could organise a 
national fiscal system, in which the obligajjaons of each tribe 
were estimated according to the hundreds h As the kingly 
power was more successfully asserted, an official •cMss, who 
were at oyce dependent on and representatives of royalty, 
came inore and more to the front, and right could be en- 
forced withput regard to the claims of kindred 

18 . While there was this striking change in the political ^he 
structure, there may well have been great differences in the mmahtylj 
tone of social feeling; but of this we cannot easily judge, as we 
have no real means of estimating the nature of the customary 
morality of the primitive- English tribes The unqualified 
praise which Tacitus bestowed upon them has been echoed 
by later writers ® , and the careful investigation of the relics 
. that remain, in their places of burial and elsewhere, goes to 
shoAV that tshey were not mere savages, while in their primitive 
condition and still uninfluenced by Roman civilisation^ On 
the other hand, some of those who have devoted themselves 
to the sj^udy of their laws are less favourably impressed*^. 

But whatever their virtues or vices may have been, the 
^acknowledged right of each freeman to appeal to the judg- 
ment of the sword, and their habit of pursuing warfare as 
a regular business, prevented them from settling down at 
once into well-ordeied society, and survivecl as disturbing 
elements for many generations 

These practices however fell more and more into disuse ; 
but other influences came into operation soon after the 
English took up their abode in Britain, and became more a.b. 


1 W. J Corbettr^T/ie Tiihal Hidages in Ttans. JR JSist. Soc xiv. 207. 

2, Compaie Jiidicia Civitatis LondomcB, Tin and Seebobm, Tnhal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Laia^ 415, 

3 MonL^^sQuieu, wlio was somewhat influenced by the “ noble savage ” theoiy 
which was cm rent m his days, asciibed the excellence of the modern Enghsh 
constitution to their piimitive wisdom, Espnt des Lois, xi 6. 

^ “He was m fact a thorough gentleman, and the pi oof of it hes in his 
perceiving that woman was to be levered as well as loved.” Hodgetts, Older 
England, 104 

“They possessed no several estate, and were steeped m the squalor of 
unintelligent poveity,” Coote, Homans of JBntain, 447. 
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powerful in tlie succeeding* centuries. The Chri^tion Oiuircli 
worked along with royalty m endeavouring to ro'^trict the 
irresponsible power of great men with numerous kniilrod^ 
The enforcement of law and the security of prnp,>]*ty were 
favoured by the exertions of the clergy, and society beuiine 
more orderly Nor was the labourer iorgotteu , the ti.iiiic 
in slaves was greatly discountenanced, the lot of the seif was 
improved; and the worker came to enjoy a weekly holiday 
on Sundays. While the influence of the Church was thus 
effective internally, it also served to re-establish a- closer 
connection between England and the Continent, and to 
encourage the development of foreign trade The efforts of 
these Christian missionaiies are well worthy of our attention, 
as they were not merely religious teachers, but the agents 
through whom the English came into real contact with the 
heritage of civilised life which had survived the destruction 
of the Roman Empire, Before they lauded in Britain tl^e 
English had been almost uninfluenced by Rome and the 
balance of evidence seems to show that they* had little 
opportunity of deriving many elements of culture from such 
remains of Imperial civilisation as they found when they 
entered on possession®. We are consequently ^rced to 
believe that in so far as elements of Roman Law or the 

r 

practice of Roman arts appear in England before ther 
Norman Conquest, it is probably because they had been 
re-introduced through ecclesiastical influence. 

II. The English in Frisia, 

19. The earliest evidence which we possess in regard to 
those Germans among whom the English tribes were in- 
cluded*, dates from a time when they had not completely 

1 A parallel movement is noticeable in the restiictions of private war: 
Semiciion, Paix et Treve de DieUt cc i. u. 

2 Coote, Romans of Britain^ 447, but see below, p, 49, note 1, also p.»50: 

® See below, pp, 59, 107. 

‘ In fliiB sketch it has not seemed necessary to attempt to distingnish the 
Enghsh from other German tnhes. Linguistic affinities show that they came of 
the Low German stock (Gr unin , Oesohichte der deutsehen S^nuihe, p. 658). The 
Saxons have been identified with the Ingaevones of Tacitus. (Germ. c. 2.) Zeuss 
{Deutsehen u. JS'aehbarstamme,m- 150, sSo) gives the eaiher notice of these names. 
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emerged from a nomadic .state": apart fioni this direct B c 55— 
evidence ^ve might have inferred on general grounds that they ^ 
must have puisued a pastoral life at some period. If the 
Teutonic peoples really migrated from the Asiatic steppes, 
their oiiginal economy must have been ^of this character, 
while the wandering of a tribe — not the incursion of a horde 
of conquerors — is scarcely intelligible unless* we supnose them 
a>ccompanied and supported by their flocks and herds ^ . O'ae 
most impoitant occasion for the wandering of such tubes 
must -h^Lve b<?en a lack of fodder, and they would take the 
direction which presented the least obstacles to their con- 
tinued livelihood from their herds Le\el plains and laver 
courses would offer favourite lines of progress , while the 
rapid multiplication, v\d)ich seems to have continued in the 
legions from which they came, would alweys urge an on w aid 
movement. But at length they would find themselves 
opposed by obstacles which prevented any faither advance'^ 

, theie were no means of transport by which a nomadic peopli:? 
could conv€*y their herds across the German Ocean, while 
the Roman armres prevented the farther progress of the 
barbarian tribes, as tribes In some such way as this the and 
English were forced to settle down on the strip of land ' 

Frisia, where they were sonner or later compelled to eke out 


tjaeir subsistence from their heids by means of tillage. 

Fiqm thence they subsequently emerged to conquer Britain. 

The descriptions which we read of nomadic peoples in ^^omnd^r 
the present day^ enable us to form a faiily clear idea 'of the 
economy of sintilar tribes long ago. In the management of 
the herd, ih successful breeding and training, there is op- 


and in pp 490 — 501 an account of the tubes at the time of the invasion of Biit^m 
and subsequently , they are mentioned by name by Ptoleuiteus as dwelling at the 
month of the Elbe, m close association with the Angli and Suevi, who weie 
piohably identical. ?ouions of the tribes contmued in the old settlements and 
as 01^ Saxons pieseived their ancient customs (ad. 730) till at least the time 
of Bede. {Hist Ecc v 10 ) 

1 De Bel^o Gallico iv 1, Neque multiim frumento, sed maxim am partem lacte 
atque pecoie vivimt, muitumque sunt in venatiombus 

2 L. Moigan {Ancient Society ^ p. 21) pomts out that tribes have sometimes 
been supported m long migiations by fishing m the nvers the course of which 
they followed. 

8 The conditions winch lead to such a settlement are web discussed by A E E. 
Schaffle, Bau und Leben des soaolen Kbi^erSt m. p. 127, 

A Eoscher, Bfat. d. Ackerbaues^ p. 30, 
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B c 55 — portunity for the constant exercise of forethonght and skill. 
AD 449 larid over which the cattle range is not appropriated. 

Each family however possesses its own herd ; and there may 
also be ah understanding, for mutual convenience, between 
two septs or families, as to the luns which their cattle aie to 
Evidence occupy respectively’. When we bear in mind those facts as 
of Casar gemral cha,racter of such tribes, we shall be in a better 

position for interpreting the hints which Cisar _gives us in 
regard to some matters of detail. 

rar and They were, as he tells us, mostly occupied with |iuntiug 
the chase an d warfare ^ and they derived subsistence from their herds 
and the spoils of the chase ; but they hardly devoted them- 
selves to agriculture at all. Tinder these circumstances it 
is quite clear that the assignment of land* wdiich Cresar 
describes, must either have been forest for game or pasturage 
Vse and for Cattle ; in any case it was waste land they wished to use, 
as they could have little interest in securing possession of fields 
that were suitable for tillage. What they ivished to have 
ivas the right to use a well-stocked waste, and the lands 
thus assigned were common to the members of a particular 
family or sept for the time being, and were not held in 
severalty. 

The We cannot be surprised at reading of a people in this 

agncuiuae jmpgjfgQjjiy settled Condition that they had* no pgrinanent 
houses; their dwellings were only roughly put together to 
serve as a temporary shelter^ But it does not necessarily 


1 Genesis xiu. 1!^, 12. 

2 Tita omms in venationibus atque in stndiis rei militaiis. consistit....Agrionl> 
tnrae non student, majorqne pars yictns eorum m lacte, caseo, t^arne consistit. 
C®sais B, G. Ti 21, 22 

® Heqne qmsquam agri modum oertnm ant fines liabet proprios : sed magistratus 
ac prxncipes in annos smgulos gentibns cognationibusqne honuniim, qni una 
eoiemnt, quantum et quo loco visum est agn q^tribuunt, atque anno post abo 
transire cogunt. B. G. vi 22 

The following passage is also of interest, though it may refer to a tempoiary 
emergency. 

Hi centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex qmbus quotannis smgula milia ar- 
matorum bellandi causa ex finibus educunt. Eeliqui, qui domi m^serunt, se 
atque iBos alunt. Hi ruisus in vicem anno post in amois sunt, ilh domi remanent. 
Sic neque agricuitura nec ratio atque usus belli intermittitur. Ciiesar, B. G.rr, 1. 
Compare also Aified’s orgamsation for defence against the Danes. English 
Chronicle^ 894. • 

^ ^ B, G, n. 22. Hanssen {AgiaGiistonsche Ahhand. n 93), who discusses the 
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follow that they were so whoUv ignorant of tillao^e that thev E c 55— 
did not practise it at all Enmitive agriculture is per- 
fectiy consistent 5vith a veiy migratory life. Some migiatoiy 
tribes m the present day diversify the monotony ot '‘then 
life by occasionally growing a crop', and since^ accoidmg to 
Csesar the German tribes settled m the same district it was 
at all events possible for them to practise ag-iicultiu’e in this 
piimitive form, as an adjunct to then other suppliesf 

20. There are indeed positive advantages in the method E>tcn^Lce 
of tillage* which consnts in clearing the land to take a single 
crop, and then letting it go wild again, 5\hiie the same 
piocess is repeated elsewhere. By such extensive culture, lull 
advantage is taken of the natiual tertility of the soil ^ the 
system often maintains itself side by side with methods of 
culture that im.ply far more care and skill it obtains in 
Russia nowk Extensive tillage, in some form or othei 


TSTMence furnisiied by C.Tc?sai with consideiable caie comes to the conclusion tl^at 
they had a regul?i agiicultuial system and that the various septs mtei changed 
dwehings as well as lands at the time of the annual ledistiibuuon But the 
statements aheady quoted as to them means of subsistence make agamst the 
opinion that they weie so elaboiately organised 

1 Maize IS grown by Noith Ameiican tubes who aie stiU mainly pven to 
huntmg and iiSigiatmg. The Phcenicians, when cucuimiavigatmg Afziea, wmtcied 
on land and grew cio^s of vheat. Heiodotus, rv 42 
^ a Some p{>^toral tubes m North Africa pieiei to have then heids langing neai 
their households and lay out arable lields at a distance of some miles Ko^ ale^ sky, 
Die oilu E jitvAchelung Em opas 53 

3 'Wallace, Russia^i 501 In loimei days in Abeideensbne the ont-totin land, 
which lay at a gieatei di&tance tioin the homestead, was managed on tins system, 
while the ui-town fields were manured and cropped legulailj yeai attei year 
Koithein Eiual Lijt'20 Similarly the two methods of cultivation aie used toi 
difi^’ent parts oi then laud by some peasants m India “The system of tiUage 
is m many lespects peculiar Having hist round his level space the husbanclmin 
pioceeds to build theieon his hut ot -vsickei and thatch The next step as to cleai 
the soil of stones and biush-ssuod. From the ashes of the eaithen giate at which 
his coaise meal is cooked, from 'the droppings of his o\vn and his neighbom s 
cattle 13 gathered togelhei a small stock of maniue, and this he spieads o^ei the 
cleaied. space aionnd his Iragile homestead On the oasis thus created in the 
midst of wilderness is sown ;.eai after year thennwateied spring ci op Foi the 
autumn haiTjsst the goem oi homestead lands aie never tilled. To find a soil tor 
his Iharlf, the I'casani must go faithei afield oi lathei faithei aj angle Sallving 
foi*th m Maich or April, he cuts down the sciubby uudergrowtn oi saplmgs on 
some spot outside the goem These he ananges legulaily over the land, and 
a month or two later, when sununei has sufficiently ihied then sap, he sets the 
whole ablaze. The alkah of the ashes forms an excellent inanuie, and on the first 


C. H. 


o 
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appears to have been practised in all paits of the 
and it would be quite congruent with the social habits Yhich 
Osesar describes. In so far as the English had agrieultnre 
or when they began to engage in agricultiiie, it pioh.ibh 
on this method, as it would fit in most easily wirh cheir 
other inodes of obtaining subsistence. 

21. rTlie well-known passage^ in the Germania of Tacitus 
describes a state of society which is ^at first siglit not very 
dissimilar, though from the slight stress laid on other inodes 
of livelihood we may perhaps infer that the t/ib^s were 
mainly dependent on agriculture at the time when he wrote 
‘‘They change the ploughed fields annually, and thore is 
land over.'' The sentence seems to imply the existence of an 
esotensive system, as the phrase “ et superest ager " is hardly 
intelligible unless we interpret, it as an indication that the 
whole extent of the waste was so large that they were able 
to change the part which they cultivated every year. But 
there is one point to which Tacitus calls attention in regard 
to which C^sar is silent ; the range of their vfandering was 
so far restricted that they were m the habit of storing 
supplies of food. Their villag‘es were curiously irregular to 
Roman eyes^ and they may perhaps have occasionally moved 


fall of rain the soil is ready for the sowing of the autiin^n crop. It is obvions 
of course that this process cannot be repeated yearly. To allow th^soil to rec<^up 
itself, and the brushwood to grow again, a cycle of fallow years is needed, and 
as a rule the kharff is reaped but every third autumn.’’ Conybeare, Note on the 
Fargam DndJii of the Miraapir District, 14. Compare also Vngil, Georgies, i. 84. 
lliustrations may^be found from the habits of different African tribes : the Kafiis 
remove their entrre kraal when the soil is exhausted and bieak up new giound. 
Conipendiim of Kafir Laws, p. 150. 

Mr Erazer has called my attention to other mstances: “Migrations ar# fre- 
quent as the result of a discovery of good soil ; sometimes a whole village will 
migrate to a new place.” Eelldn on the Madi Tribe, Proceedings of Royal 
Soc. of Edinburgh (1884), xn. 313. See also Winterbottom, Sierra Leone, 52. 
Burmah affords a close parallel to Caesar’s description, the Karens change 
their fields annually; they move every two or three years and build new houses to 
be near their cultivation; “Each village has its own lands; and if they aTe laige 
in comparison with the iohabitants, they are able to cultivate new fields for six or 
seven years; but if their lands are small, they are compelled to comeback to their 
former cultivation in three or four years; but after so short a period the jungle 
on it is too small to produce any good amonnt of ashes, and the crops are poor.” 
Mason in Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal (1858), xxxvn. 126, 

1 Gemi 26. See below, p. 37, note 4. 

Germ, 16. See below, p, 36, n^te 4. 
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their camps as the convenience of pasture ground or the B c 55— 
necessities of extensive culture dictated, but they were ' 
accustomed to construct subterranean caverns^ both for the 'Su&ce /a- 
sake* of protecting their stores from the severity o-f the 
winter, and of concealing them, if necessary, from their 
enemies This gives us a somewhat different picture from 
that of Ccnsar, in whose time the tubes appear to have been 
indifferent to adequate shelter from the changes of the 
seasons 

It 13 * hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the LconoruK 
step that 13 * implied in this statement , so long as a tribe is f'''- 
inigiatory they cannot accumulate any store of wealth, such 
as they must have if they aie to set themselves energetically 
to make the most of the resources of the paiticular place 
where they dwell So soon as they have any opportunities 
of stoiing, they may begin to look forwaid to a more distant 
futuie, not merely to next harvest ; and they may begin to 
e:s^jend their toil on improvements which will be of value for 
many years* to come The wandering shepherd is able by 
migration to shirk the difficulties of overcoming nature^, 
while wealth in the form of herds is not susceptible of lu- 


1 Theie is as Hi Fiazer has pointed out to me, an interesting paiaUel in the 
habits of the Kafirs Hr Kay writes, ‘ It is woithy of lemark that although 
these subteiVauean storehouses aie frequently exposed and the kraal m whicli 
they, are made sometimes deseited for weeks and months together, an instance 
rarely or never occurs of one being broken open, or of its contents being un- 
lawfully taken away This would be accounted a very heinous offence ” * Travels 
and Researches in Caffiaria, 1-15 

“ It is woith while to compare the obstacles to the piogiess of the lower races 
Tribes which Iwe by hunting depend tor then existence on being within reach of 
galie they must tollow the heids aucl have seaicely any means of storing supphes 
of meat they have no forethought except foi the next few’' days As they make 
no effort to keep up the supply of game, any encioachment on their grounds is a 
serious danger, and their only hope ot havmg enough lies m extermmatmg the 
intruders; hence the^iuthlessness of North American Indian wais They cannot 
spai e the lives of enemies as they have no means of procurmg additional supphes 
of food The position of pastoral peoi>les is veiv different by skilful management 
of their^flocks and heids they may have an mci eased supply of the means of hfe, 
and they a^e able to utihse the services oi others m attending to them Hence 
among pastoral peoples we find that theie is room for the preservation of slaves 
the struggle foi existence begms to take the form of seeking to develope the 
resources of natui'e, mstead of that of trymg to maintam oneself by keeping 
dowm the number of possible competituis. Compare Koscher, Nat. d. Acherbaues, 
P 21 
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BC 55— definite increase; scarcity of_ lodder liniiis it*, and the 
chances- of disease and drought render this sort of wealth 
liable to total destruction from changes in the seasons; thcie 
are many natural barriers to the increase of pastoral riche-,. 
But 'the man with a settled store has entered on a mode of 
and their life in which there are infinite possibilities of progress , he 
"" may obtain and Jay up, not one sort of wealth ouly, but wealth 
progress different kinds, and thus possibilities of 'trade will arise = 
then again his store of wealth enables him to look far ahead 
and engage in ivork which will ultimately prove mo'st. useful, 
even though it yields no immediate return; while lie may 
set himself to acquire skill in various directions. The step 
from located stores to fixed houses is comparatively easy; 
and when once a tribe has settled in permanent habitations, 
the prospect of steady progress -without assignable limit, 
in numbers, in national wealth and in culture, really lies 
open before them. 

Character 22. We have no precise evidence then as to the thne 
fetfi^uni when the English entirely relinquished their migratory 
habits and built permanent houses ; bpt whenever tins 
occurred, the habitations provided were very different from 
those which the Romans would have reared in occupying 
a new territory®; they would have begun by iaying out 
a city from which, as the centre of the new district, the great 
as to sine roads led into the surrounding country. But the Germans 
founded no cities and settled in isolated groups as they were 
attras-ted by physical conveniences^, without adopting any 
regular method of grouping. A comparison of the modes of 

1 Morgan, Ancient Society^ pp. 26, 534. 2 gee below, p 7^ 

8 On the laying out of a Roman Colony compare Coote, Romans 1 % Britain^ 52. 
“ In proofs of centnriation England and Wales are richer than any other Boman 
country in Europe,” ibid. 83. 

^ Bermania., c. 16 NuUas Germanornm po^ulis nibes^habitari, satis notum 
est‘ ne pati qmdem inter se junctas sedes Colunt discreti et diversi, nt fons, nt 
campus, nt nemus placnit. Vicos locant, non m nostrum moiem, conirexis et 
cohaerentihns sedificus; snam quisque domnm spatio circnmdat, sive adversus 
casus ignis remedinm, sive inscitia sedificandi. 

Bethmann-HoHweg [Ciml-Prozess^ xv. p. 80) argues that the last two sentences 
describe two distinct forms of settled habitation, similar to those which are known 
as the ‘joint-undivided-family,’ and the ‘village community/ and exist side by 
side m Bengal. The jomt undivided family consists of a group of perhaps three 
generations, who are united by partaking together m common meals, common 
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settlement adopted by different tribes shows that they were B c ^■')— 
greatly detenu med in their choice by physical considerations ' d 
Little oases on heaths and moors, %thich could hardly support ^itua 
a village, might be the residence of a household ; so might 
restricted habitable spots on mountains, or'in forest glades* 

There seems to be reason to believe, however, that different 
races have dehn-ite preferences as to the manner ”of settle- 
ment which* they adopt, when ciicumstances allows 'them to 
use this. discretion ^ The Celts appear to have pieferred 
isolated ^we^dmgs or mere hamlets^ but the Germans esta- 
blished themselves in villages^ This was the practice of the 
tribes which Tacitus describes'*, and they made arrange- 

worship, and who liold common piopeity, wlnle m the village community each 
head of a family has definite piopeity, as distinguished fiom the piopeity of other 
families in the commmiity 

Ml Seebohm {Village Coinmunirg, p 33S) aPo holds that tlie two sentenct'j 
retei to di^jtmct kinds of social gi oups the landowneis li\iug m scatteied homes, 
uilji seifs occupying villages (vicos) on then estates 

, , It seems to he moie natuial howevei to legaid the second sentence as meielj 
esplaming the ojiaiactei of the scatteied groups which ha\e been ah early con- 
trasted with Roman to^ns On the G-eiman distaste for uiban life see Gfioiei, 

Fapst Gregoiiiis VII vii 98 

1 Pai ticulai situations might he atti active foi the greatei seem ity they affoi ded 
we may compare the early settlements of Iiish monks "UTieie no isolated retieat 
can be obtaii*ed, delibeiate devastation may be resorted to in self-defence 

Pubhee maximam putant esse laudem, quam latissime a suis fimbus vacare 
agios, hac i^e signi^oaii, magnum numerum cmtatium suam vun sustmere non 
posse Itaque una ex parte a Suevis ciicitei ruiha passuum sexcenta agii vacaie 
dicuutur R w 3 Simul hoc se fore tutioies aibitiaiitni, lexientmae incuisioms 
timoie suhlato B. G vi 23 

The same system was in \ogue m India under native iiile “One of'the first 
things. ..was to make a good road to connect the capital (of Sriwunt TVam) with 
the seaport Ymgoila. . One day m confidential mood the Rajah remaiked, ‘See 
how this Sahi3 is spoilmg my country by his new load, and vhat he calls 
improvemeids ’ I ought perhaps to add, as some excuse for the Rajah, that the 
tiaditionaiy policy of the state was to maintam maccessibility. Foiests, difficult 
passes, vile roads, thick jungles, weie the bulwarks not only of the capital, but of 
most of the towns and villages ’* Jacob, Western India, p 120. 

2 Meitycii und Agiaiuesen.i 178. MaitUud, Do ae^dau Bool and 

Beyon^d lb 

s Meitzeii, oj) at i 46 IbS 

■* numero cultoium, ah universis in vices occupantur* quos mox mter 

se secundum dignationem paitinntui facihtatem partiendi camporum spatia 
pi 08 stant arva per annos mutant, et supeiesi ager. GermA2&. 

This passage has given use to an immense number of different explanations: 
the interpretation adopted is on the whole that of Waitz [Verfassung^gescMckte, 

I p. 132) and Hearn {Aujan Household, p 219j, though they ^luppoit it by ihe use 
of other leadings, which scaicely seem adimisuible accoiding to the manascript 
autliority. 
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B.c 55— ments by authority for regular tillage. '‘The lauds are held 
AB 449. oil interchangeably, in proportion to the number of the 
cultivators ; and these they afterwards divide among them- 
selves according to their dignity; the extent of the terutory 
renders the partition easy. They change the ploughed fields 
annually, and there is land over.'' From this we gather that 
an amount of unoccupied land was assigned* to eadi group — 
not fields, but the waste from which fields could be formed and 
where all other necessaries could be found. The quantity of 
unoccupied land thus assigned was, in ^ach ca'se, determined 
with reference to the number of cultivators, who were to live 
together on the land and share the advantages it offered for 
tillage, for fodder and for pasturage. 

The riqhts 23. If we read the scanty evidence in the light of sub- 
fuiuvator, sequent practice, it appears that the cultivators in such a 
patriarchal group enjoyed individual shares of the common 
resources. They seem to have had separate houses with 
yards attached {toft) and valuable privileges as well. Each ' 
one could probably claim some strips in the fields (arva) 
which were imder cultivation, as well as a portion of the 
meadow land from which they cut their hay ; and he would 
use the common land {ager) to pasture his cattle, ^nd to cut 
his fuel. An individual share in these coinmon resources 
constituted the higid of the Germans \ 

(a) There is no reason to suppose that the mode of 
tillage was different from that which was in use in the time 
of Caesar; Tacitus remarks that the tribes possessed little 
agricultural skill, and explicitly states that .the cultivation 
was extensive^. Such a condition of course implies that 
there were no permanent fields, but that a new portion of the 
ager was each year broken up and ploughed by the collective 
industry of the village. When Tacitus says tjiat they divided 
the lands among themselves, he can hardly mean that the 
whole area was broken up into separate holdings, but that each 
villager received some land to till as his share of the fields 

1 A disctission of the precise extent of these rights as admitted in Germany 
at a later time will be found in G. L. von Manrer, Marlverfassung, 63. 

3 Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager. Hec enim cjim ubertate et ampli- 
tudine soli labore contendunt, ut pomana conserant, et prata separent, et hortos 
ngent. Gem. 26. 
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which were newly cleared for crops each jrear, and that he B c So- 
received it as his for a year only^ The man had a right to a ‘ 
portion of the ground which was annually piepared for tillage, 
hut he did not retain any one piece of land exce^Dt in so far 
as he always occupied the same house and yard from year to 
year. 


(&) H^s share of the hay crop was secured todiini in a nqhtsto 
similar fashion ; this, when they became thoroughly settled', 
was grown year after year on the same part of the village 
land, as t^he spot that was best watered or giew the best gi’ass 
was selected to serve as permanent meadow ; it was usually 
divided into strips, and each villager would have his strip 
assigned him only for a single season, and when it was 
ready to cut. This practice obtained in histoiical times in 
places where the annual re-assignment of poitions of land 
for tillage did not occur, and it serves at all events to illiis- 
tra^te primitive practice^. 


1 At Sieiia L^one extensive tillage is earned on collects ely and “the pioduce 
IS divided to evei’y family accoiding to its numbei^ ” Winterbottom, Siena 
Leone, 52 Tins vronld be the only certain method of secnrmg equabty m the 
sbaies' assignment by lot is a means of avoiding mifanmess m assigmng lands* 
in some villages m India vrbeie certam plots are more favourably situated than 
otbeis as re^ids the vatei supply, the plots are annually re-assigned by lot so 
that each may have ^is chance of gettmg one of the better bits. The Germans 
bjjwevei did*not attempt to paitition equal sbaies, but made the division ‘ac- 
coidmg to dignity,’ This principle of assignment is found m many Engbsh 
bmglls wbeie the custom has obtained of allotting the arable oi meadow lands 
accoiding to the senioiity of the buigesses Nottmgbam, BeiiMck and Laugbaine 
aie cases in pomt Gomme in Ai chaeologia, xlvi 411 See below, p 45 n 2, 
foi these two pimciples of assignment among Norsemen. On modes of division 
for revenue purposes* see E Thomas, Eeienue of Mughal Empire, 9. 

3 On the maiingenie it ot meadow compare Vmogiadoff, TiVainage in Eng- 
lar7d, 259. The stock ihustiation is gi^en by Di Giles m his IliUoiy of 
Bamptoa, p 79, The common meadow is lord out by boundary stones mto 13 (?) 
laige divisions, techmcally called layings out These always remam the same, and 
each laying out in like manner is diiided mto four pieces called ‘ Sets,’ First Set, 
Second, Third and FoTiith Sets Now, as the customs of Aston and Coat are based 
c u the.pnnc-pies uf notice and equity between all the commoners, and the Common 
Weadew 5 r.o‘ ei.ujLv lerrJe for grass in eveiy part it becomes desirable to adopt 
some mode gf giving all an equal chance of obtammg the best cuts foi tneir cattle. 
To effect this, recourse is had to the ballot; and the foUowmg mode is practised. 
From time immemorial there have been sixteen marks established in the Milage, 
each of which coriesponda with four yard lands and the whole sixteen consequently 
represent tne 64 yard lands mto which the common is divided A certam number 
of the tenants, consequently have the same mark, which they always keep, so that 
ei-y one of them knows his own. The use of these marks is to enable the tenants 
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(c) In regard to the cominoii rights on the waste little 
need be added here ; jt may be noted however that space had 
to be provided for each -community “pro numeio cultorum.” 
This limitation may have reference to the necessity of securing 
sufficient pasturs^e for the teams of oxen which the culti- 
vators possessed and without which they could not carry on 
their tillages more probably, however, ^it means that they al- 
lotted the land, so that the cultivators could cairyron extensive 
culture without being forced to recur to soil alrec],dy tilled, 
before several years had elapsed and it had- completely re- 
covered t The meadow reverted to the common waste as soon 
as the hay was harvested ^ and the cattle could pasture there, 
or on the stubble from which the corn had been removed. 
Our experience of modern agriculture renders it hard for us to 
realise the great importance of the common waste in primitive 
economy. We are apt to think of a prosperous village as 
one that had good fields with sufficient pasturage attacl^^ed, 


every year to draw lots for then portion of the Meadow. When the glass is fit to 
cut, which win be at different tunes m different yeais accoidmg^to the season, the 
Grass Stewaids and Sixteens summon the tenants to a general meeting, and the 
followmg ceremony takes place Four of the tenants come forward each hearing 
his mark cut on a piece of wood, as, for example, the ‘frying pan,’ the ‘hern’s foot,’ 
the ‘bow,’ the ‘two strokes to the right and one at top,’ etc These four marks 
are thrown into a hat, and a boy, having shaken up the hat, agaifi diaws foith 
the marks. The first drawn entitles its owner to have his portion of the Common 
Meadow in ‘ Set One,’ the second drawn m ‘ Set Two,* and thus four §>i the tenaijts 
having obtained then* allotments, four others come forwards, and the same process 
is repeated until all the tenants have received then* allotments , .The most singular 
feature of this very intricate system remains to he told. When the lots are all 
di'awn each man goes, aimed with his scythe, and cuts out his mark on the piece 
of ground which belongs to him, and which m many cases lies m so naiTOW a 
strip, that he has not mdth enough to take a full sweep T^th his scythe, hut is 
obliged to hack down his grass m an inconvenient manner, as he is best 
This may he a survival, or it may have arisen at a later date from endeavours to 
manage land, which the burgesses had the light of occupying, m an equitable 
manner. Prof Maitland on Suivivals of Archate Communities m Law Quarterly, 
IX 219. 

1 On the reservation of pasture as an adjunct of the holding see Vmogiadoff, 
TiUainage in England^ 251. 

2 “As the natives of the coast aie ignorant of the advantages of manure, and 
probably aie too idle to hoe the ground, they never raise two successive crops 
fiom the same plantation; a new one is made every year, and the old one 
remains uncultivated for four, five, six or seven years accordmg to the quantity of 
land conveniently situated for nee plantations which may be possessed by them ” 
Winterhottom, Sierr a Leaner 52. See on the Karens above, p. 34, note. 

s In Wales after the Aftennath was secured {Yendotian Code, ni xxv. 27), 
Ancient Lairs, p. 160. * 
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blit it would be far more true to say that it had ample B c 55— 
waste, poitions of which \\ere temporarily Ubed for tillage ‘ 
and as meadow Between harvest and seed time in each 
year the whole of the village lands once moie reveiced to 
the condition of common waste; and if there was only 
enough of it there could be no fear, under an extensi\e 
system of* tillage, of failing to secure ‘ good ’ aiabife giound, 
somewhere other, in each successive } ear. 

The jDossession of ample waste was the primary condition J/ode of 
for prosper ify* So long as this was available the grow^^outthe 
need never have recourse to fields already cropped till %f£,,ach 
sufficient time had been allowed for natuial recuperation, 
since unexhaUvSted land lay ready for use continually. They 
weie also saved a great deal of trouble in the actual prucess 
of assigning the arable land each 3’ear, “facilrtatem parti- 
endi camporum spatia praestant” >To knowledge of land- 
stuve3ing was needed in order to la}' out the portiuiis oi Each 
'Bach cuitnator, for his holding did not consist of an area 
contiguous land like a modern farm, but of a great many 
separate portions’ which lay intermingled ivith the separate 
portions of the holdings of neighbours. It would appear vAth tie 
that as tfie land was cleared, and broken up by the plough, Ithi? min 
it was dealt out acre by acre, to each cultivator in tuin. 

If the jcint-family consisted of tmi households, or Tamilies ’ 
in a more restricted sense, to each of which a share of 
arable land was assigned, the typical holding cf 120^ acres 
allotted to each would consist of 120 separate 4)01 tions of an 
acre each, or even of 240 of half an acre, each scattered over 
an; area of 1200 acres, and lying intermingled wuth the acres 
allotted to other families. This mode of dealing out the 
separate acres in turn would of course he convenient if it 
w^as desired to give each a fair share ^ of the good and bad 

1 YinogradofP has shown that the desue to secine eiiuahty -^as the deteimming 
motive in this sj stem of di’s ision. Villai)/age tn England, 233 — 236 The method 
of allotmei^^ which w as m vogue among the Welsh when men associated them- 
selves together and each contiihuted somethmg to the common plough team and 
plough, may be compared The hist acie {era) went to the ploughman, the 
sei-ond to the irons, the thud to the ownex of the ‘e\teiior sod’ ox, the foiu'th to 
the ownei of the ‘exieiior s'^\aid’ ox, the fifth to the diivei, then to the owneis 
of the oihei oxen in turn Annent Lant, ( Vrndotian Code, m xxiv. 3), p. 153, 

[iTiLCiitian Code, n xix li ji 354. Leges iVullicej n xxx p 801. 
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BC 55— land in each place. We can understand how tho right to 
A.n. 449 ^ siisiie {higid) ^ should' he quite precise though the 

actual area was still undetermined, and that this right to 
share might even be treated as a saleable piopuity^ 
iVo 24. This IS a convenient point at which tu look a little 

Tt^tf/ortL farther ahead and describe the next step in social progress 
int)oduc> -which, §0 far as we can see, the tribes with theii 

located stores were almost ready in the time, of Tacitus, 
though they may not have actually made this advance till a 
much later date, but we have no direct evidence on the 
subject and must draw on the knowledge we obtain by com- 
paling the condition of other countries in the present day. 
Mr Wallace has called attention to the important changes 
which follow in Russia upon the introduction of more careful 
tillage ^ Sooner or later men come by choice to continue 
cultivating the same land ; this may be because a particular 
plot proves convenient for their fixed dwellings ; or it may 
merely be a result of increasing skill, when they find that- 
by expending labour in manuring the land a^hetter crop 
intensive Can be obtained; and then a system of intensive farming 
cuitwe more slovenly extensive tillage. Instead 

of trying to keep up the supply by taking in a new area, 
men will emj)loy more care and forethought on the lands 
already under plough; they will wish to plan thair oper^r 
tions with regard to a longer period of time, and will be 
glad of such conditions of tenure as will enable them to 
carry out their purpose. The plot that is really well worked 
one year will retain a certain portion of the advantage for a 
second®, a third or a fourth season; and the holder's claim 

1 Such ‘ideal’ property is the subject of tiausfer among Karens Journal 
Asiahc 8oc. Bengal, xxxvn p. 126. 

® Wallace, Russia, ii 217 

s This may be also called the oTie field system, as oUe plot of ground is 
cultivated over and over again mth the same ciop, “In the parish of Alvah, 
fields to which lime had been apphed, were reckoned fit to yield from twelve to 
nineteen crops of oats m succession. And it was to Emcardmeshirejbha4 the old 
school farmer belonged, who, on bemg complimented on the good appearance of 
his crop, said, ‘It’s nae marvel, for it’s only the auohteent (eighteenth) crop sin’ 
it gat gweedin’ (dungmg).’ ” Northern Rural Life, p. 23. If the apphcation of 
lime or manure appeared to give rise to such long-continned benefits, we can 
easily undei stand that villagers who had been at the trouble of improvmg their 
plots, would protest against a ledistntution. 
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to get the benefit of his nhexbansted iinprovements will 
make him desire to retain Tihe‘ use of. his land for a longer 
period thcln the single year, for which the plot was oiTginaliy 
allotted to him. Where intensive culture is well carried on 
this desire will be felt by most of the members of the com- 
munity, and few, if any, will wish for a re-allotment of the 
lands; th& ciistqm of annual or even of frequent* redistri- 
bution will only linger among backward communities, and 
gradually.it falls into disuse altogether. 

Wh’er? this revolution occurs, the cultivator still retains 
the same rights over his house and yard, still has common 
rights on the common waste, but he has acquired a right to 
the use of a paiticular holding of arable land indefinitely, 
since with the introduction of intensive culture, his shaie 
becomes permanently individualised. Under this new oider, 
{a) the arable fields are no longer shifted fiom year to year, 
but form a portion of the village land which is regularly used 
fo? tillage, just as the meadow is regulaily used for giowing 
hay, and (6)\here are permanent allotments to individuals 
in the arable fields'. The villager no longer merely possesses 
a definite light to share in all parts of the village land, but 
he is able, to claim a particular piece of arable land as his 
own^ together with the right to meadow land and the use 
o£ the waste for pasture. His property to use a common 
phrase is no longer 'ideal ' but 'realV since he has not only a 
right to share, but a right to particular plots as his share 
Whether this change took place before or after% the English 
in\abion, whether intensive culture was known to our foie- 
fathers when they came here, or, as on the whole seems more 
probable, was not introduced in Teutonic Europe geneially 
till after that time, it may be impossible to decide with 
certainty"; but ;t was a change of great importance and 
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- Ha-iissen, Aqiai . Ahhand i 30. 

2 See below, p. 75 ; Biof Jenks' aiticle on Legal Execution and Land Tenure 
{Eng EetieiOy vm. 417) gives good reason for thinking that inteubive 

cnltnie was not practised in German lands in the sixth centuiy. On the other 
hand Waitz (Deutsche Veifassungsgeschichte, i. p. 121') seems to considei the 
piohabihnes are in favoui of the suiiposition that the English were acquaiuied 
witn tlie piactice at the time of the conquest of Britam This may be so, but it 
IS worth while to observe that in the time of Tacitus, as in that of Ccesai , tiiey 
were ignoiaiit of intensive cultme in its commonest form; and the suivival of 
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B c 55— fraught with far-reaching results It was a step in the 
A.D 449. ijy wliich a man’s obligations came to be defined lu 

terms of Ins territorial possessions. 

It would be of great interest if we could tell exactly 
when and how this stage of agricultural practice was attained, 
for the system thus developed was maintained in England 
with little alteration all through the middle ages, and m 
many districts until the eighteenth century. The land was 
laid out in permanent open-fields, each of which was divided 
up into numbers of acre or half-acre strips, sad these were 
^ sepaiated from one another by narrow grass paths known as 
balks. These do not run the whole length of the field, as 
at the end of a group of strips which lay lengthwise side by 
side a headland was left where the plough was turned , the 
continued ploughing along the side of a hill has sometimes 
resulted in a curious terrace formation known as lynches. 
Each holding, large or small, would consist of a number 
of such scattered strips, until at length the progress -of 
‘enclosure’ in Tudor times marked the beginn'ing of a new 
method of laying out land \ 

TTieoigani- 25. The organisation of the tribes is a matter of consti- 
tuTibes tutional rather than of economic interest, but we^ must not 
neglect it ; the village (vicus) was the unit of their 
mihfai^y^ ecoBomy, and the method of tillage and lot of eaoh freeman 
piirposes. were decided by the village customs ; the gau or huixdred 
(pagus) was a military and judicial division of the people 
{civitds) as a political whole, and in each of these there were 

the practice of aedistributing arable land in “HiU Parts” at Lauder in Berwick- 
shire (Marne’s Village Communities, 95) seems to show that sonie of the setpeis 
brought with them the practice not of mtensive but of extensive agriculture, and 
that the old method has been maintained. The reariangement of land so as to 
set apart tithe “ as the plough tiaverses the tenth acre” (Ethehed, viu. 4, ix. 7, 
Thorjie, Ancient Laws, i 338, 343), especially when read in the light of the Welsh 
laws about co-aration (see above, p. 41, n.), seems to imply "h condition where land 
was not dually allotted, and to be at least congruent with extensive culture. 
On the whole subject of early ploughing and the relics of it, compare Seebohm’s 
Tillage Community, ch. i and rv. The evidence of Welsh survivals and Welsh 
laws IS carefully examined by Mr A. N. Palmer m his Ancient Tenures of Land 
on the Maiches of Wales, 

^ A photograph of the open fields and balks at Clothall, Herts, was taken for 
me by Miss E. M. Leonaid, and forms the frontispiece to this volume. I am also 
indebted to Mr Seebohm for permission to reproduce the excellent map of the 
open fields at Hitchin from his Mn^lish Village Community. 
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assemblies for the conduct of affairs In these assi mblies tbe B c 5'-.— 
freemen and nobiles took part ajid elected the jjruLCipe^, ^vho 
were then; judges and captains, while tlie captives of war, oi 
those who had lost their fieedum thiough ciime, wei^ the 
mere slaves of the free, with no portions in the soil and no 
right of defending themselves by arms. At the head ot all 
vas the king, elected from among the direct* descer^lants of 
the gods ; a prihceps- in his own hundred, he was seldom 
called on to exercise any authoric}’' over the whole nation . yet 
when a. national council was held he would preside, or if a 
national migration took i^lace he was the natural leader. 

The working of the village institutions and customs 
deserves much closer attention here^ as it is more especially 
of economic significance, unfoitunately it has been most 
frequently discussed in a political aspect, and the suhoidi- 
nate question of the rights and freedom of individuals pei- 
sonaiiy has attiacted undue attention. The t}pical village 
coiiimunity seems to have been an enlarged patriarciiai 
family, the ijiembers of which vorked together on their 
fields, shared the meadow land, and enjoyed the common use 
of the waste. We can dimly trace a process by which the 
shares became more and more individualised and see that, 
under changing conditions, theie \vere opportunities for the 
accretion of new^ social elements. Though the tie of common or Hood, 
blood w’-as the basis of the sj'stem, it would be strengthened 
by a sense of neighbourliness-, and rendered still fiimer 
because of the convenience it otfeied for w'oiking the soil 
by associated labour and wuth combined stocl? 

Possibly -some groups m England w-ere formed apart 
from the blood tie by men who were associated for militaiy 
purposes, and wdio, having fought side by side, settled down 
together, under the leadeiship of a superior wdio was an 
embryo manori<?l lordl In other cases the cultivating 


lom- 

paiiioJish.li) 
III ILU'" 


1 The foimation and chaiacter of the lilarhgemeiiischaft m diffeieiit paits of 
GeiTQany-has been fuUy discussed by C T v Inama Steinegg, Deutsche Wuth- 
sc/Loftsgeschichte^ i. 52 — 92 See aLo Hans^sen, Aarar Ahhand n bo The 
growth of “the joint family mto a Tillage community,’ which seems to be of 
constant occurrence in India, may be taken as lUustianng the piocess Pheai, 
Aiyan Yillagei 233. Compaie also, howevei, La\eleye, Pnin Property, ISl. 

Earle, Land Char^ters, Iv Isa Such would be the appoitionments of land 
mentioned in the English. Chronicle in S76 wfeen ‘ Halfdene appoitioned the lauds 
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group might consist of men who weie reduced to subjection 
by the invading English. Agricultural piactice, as well as 
internal relations between the members of such g^oup^, 
might be very similar even when tliere were gieat dibei- 
ences of social status between the men who formed one group 
and those who formed another. Those who weie the mere 
serfs pf^ome neighbouring lord, and owed him a large ^haie 
of their produce, might yet regulate their common atfaiis 
by* the same sort of lules and by means of officials such 
as directed the woik ot fiee cultisciluis, who ^weie only 
occasionally and nominally controlled by political or military 
superiors. If we make an allowance for these different 
degrees of freedom, we may say that the village community, 
The milage as an agricultural unit, is a world-wide institution, and we 
may draw on the mfoimation furnished by other countries, 
order to fill out the bald outlines indicated by survivals 
of these groups as they existed among the English tribes. 
The much debated question as to the measure of depend(^Lice 
or freedom which any of these village communities possessed 
at any time in our land may be reserved, for such remark as 
seems necessary below b In order that the common tillage, 
and due management of the meadow land, as well as of the 
waste which supplied fuel, wood for building, andTso forth to 
each village community, might be carried on; it was obviously 
necessary that there should be some administration. This 
has generally been committed by the assembled householders 
to one man, who undertakes the duties for a yearb In 
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or in 
defeat a 


of Nortliumbna, and they thenceforth continued ploughing and^tilling them,** or 
in 880 when East Anglia was apportioned. We hear that m the appoitionmc^t of 
land in Iceland, which was taking place about the same tune, regard was had to 
the position of “the ship’s company m the mother country” (N. L Beamish, 
Diaeovei If of America, v.), though sometmies they cast lots mstead of apportioning 
according to digmty. In the JSaga of Tho'tfinn Karls«fne it is related that 
when the ship of Bjami, the discoverer of America, was found to be sinking from 
honngs by the teredo, and they were forced to take to a small boat which would 
not hold all the crew, the captam generously said, “It is my counsel that lots 
should be drawn, for it shall not be according to rank.” The lot fen on Bjarni to 
go in the boat, but he gave up his place to an Icelandic man “ who was desirous to 
live,” and went back to the smkmg ship. Beamish, Discovery of America^ 104. 

1 See §§ 46, 47 

2 Compare Altenstadt in 1485 “ Das man alle jare nach Sant Walburgendag so 
man erst mag ein merkerdmg haltei^sol, vnd alle ampt bestellen, nhemhch so sal 
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Russia the ofhce of headmau, is a burden vx'hich everybody e c 5>— . 
is auxious to escape’"; in otl\er cases the adriimistratiou 
appeals to have been hereditary m a leading family fiom 
the earliest formation of the community, for it certainly 'does 
not always seem possible to derive the individual fiom the 
communal rights®. However this may be, we know, that 
even at the first theie was no equality®, but a ckiierence 
of status and therefore of wealth among the members of 
the community; and as time went on these differences 
SjmcLum*s became more decided so as eventually to break 
up the system altogether^ 

em oberstei merckermeister vnd em vndermeikenneister die dis veigangen 3 ar 
meickermeister gewest sein, das merckeidmg besiczen, uud solu die lugen boreu, . 

■s'lid ^van das also gesclielien ist, so sal der vnaeimerclieimeistei vnd all© fuister 
dem obersten merckermeistei ne igliebeu ampr rttgeben m sein bant viid v>'an sie 
das gechau so sal dei obeist meickeiineistei aie meickei eimaiieii md sis bei^sea 
\ndder em vndermeickfciToeister zu kiesen das sie dan also tbon sain, das anch 
1 ecbtliclienn also beikommen ist, vnd dieselbenn die alsodaiubei gekoin werdeim, 
sob^ em obeisten merckermeister nber iie ampt geloben vnd zn den beibgeiin 
^clyveienn, der maig recht zu tbim und niemant vmeciit ” Gimim, Weisthumer^ 
m 453 

1 D Jkl Wallace Ilitssia.i ib'^ Compaie also m Sieiia Leone ‘ The Headman 
of tbe village claims from the geneial stock as much iice as, -when poured over 
biS head, standing erect, mil leach to his mouth This quantity is scarcely 
adequate to the expense ■u'liich he mcuis hy exercising that hospitality to 
sti angers aud»otheis, vrliich is expected of mm as a duty attached to his ofQce 
Wmteibottom Sierra Leone, 53 

2 Hearn, Aryan "Sousehold, p 2.12 

*8 Tacitus, Gtunania, 26, cf Plieai Aryan Tillage, p 235 See above p 39, 
note !• 

4 The village community is a very vridely diffused institution it may he m a 
sense natiiial to a people who take to a settled life when the simple co-opeiaticn 
of labour is requued for cariymg on agricultuial operations Pie labi^ur of slaves 
can be oigamsed by their master, but that oi men who are m any sense free must 
be oigamsed by Themselves through the appointment of a diiecting head Various 
elements m the institution aie discussed with much discriinmation by Mr G L 
Gomme, The Village Community A general sketch mil be found m Sii Heniy 
Marne’s Tillage Communities , othei points aie brought out in Di Heain’s Aryan 
Household A good account of the system as actually existmg is given by Mi G 
L Tuppei {Pu'n]db C^istomary Laic, n 1 — 62. m 12S — 152j and by Sir John 
Phear {Aiyan Tillage) for India and Ceylon, by Sn D Mackenzie Wallace m 
Russia [i 149 f.) and by M. Ko^alevsky in 2Iodein Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia (p 69j , by M Laveleye for other parts ot Emope m his RnmiU oe Property, 
where mdny# sm vivals aie noted. Taiuous degrees of permanency of mdividnal 
possession inthm the community are distmguished by Meitzen, op c’?. m 574 
The histoiy and changes m the mstitution m Germany aie fully desciibed by 
C T,v Inama Stemegg WirthschaftsgeschiJite i.oZ — 92j, the different 

degrees of freedom and mequahiy of posset>sion among the members of these com- 
muiiuies fully bi ought out , while stiess is laid on the social aud economic side 
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26. From what we know of the habits of our forefathers 
we must feel that they had made considerable progress in the 
mdustrial arts. Their powers of locomotion, both by land 
and ’sea, show that they could construct wheeled vehicles b 
and handle their shipsb But the most definite evidence in 
regard to their* mechanical skill is drawn from the relics 
which have been preserved; ancient swords, shields, and 
other implements can be identified by their forms, or by the 
special type of ornament, as of purely English manufacture, 
and these speak decisively to the skill of the men who made 
them. In regard to such points it may be worth while to 
quote the opinions of specialists. 

There seems to he good reason to believe that the English 
were acquainted with the use of money before they migrated 


of the anstitution, and its political unpoiiance is minimised This distinction 
not sufficiently recognised by von Maurer in his classical work on the subject of 
ILm hmrfassung. The corresponding changes m England can be pai tly traced with 
the help of Kemble, Saxons in England (i pp 35 — 71), Stubbs, 0 onstihitfonal 
JSibtory (i. pp. 33, 49), and Kasse, Land Community, also Scrutton, Common FieUts, 
p. 8. Ml* Kemble did gieat seivice at the time he wrote, hut Ins conclusions on 
almost every pomt have been modified by latei mvestigatoia There is a temp- 
tation to adopt for England what has been worked out for Germany, instead of 
investigatmg the phsenomena as tfiey occuiTed here. By far the most thorough 
examination of the English evidence is to be found in Mr G L Gomme’s Village 
Coiiimumty He adduces good reasons against accepting the conclfision at which 
Mr Seebohm airived that all the communities m England weie ongmally servile, 
but the facts collected and airanged by Mr SeehoJim m the English ^Village Com- 
munity are of the gieatest inteiest, even though theie be a dilieience of opmion 
about the mamiei m which they aie to be inteipieted. 

Mr Palmer in his Ancient Tenures on the Mai ches of Wales calls attention (p. 115) 
to evid«5nce of pre-manorial freedom and jomt-propnetorship of lands by a family 
group. The histoirans of Ireland and Scotland have noted a state of society which 
was somewhat similar, though modified by a strong feehngjof kinship and respect 
for the head of the sept; see Sullivan’s introduction to 0’Cui*ry’s Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Insh^ i cxxxi — cxcvi, and a histoi*y of early tenures m 
Mr Skene’s Celtic Scotland, m. pp 189, 215, 

It is mterestmg to find traces of the same mstitution among a Semitic people, 
and to examme the mcidental allusions in the Bible to the land system of the 
Israelites. Eor the first settlement see J. Fenton m the Tthedlogical Beview, xr 7 . 
489 , and for an admirable account of the changes as well seethe Church Quai tei ly 
Bevieio, x- p. 404. 

1 In which apparently their wives and children could be conveyed Ciesar, 
B.G.i. 51. Tacitus, Gemania, 7, 18. Mist. vi. 18. Procopius, jfe Bello Goth. 
I. 1. Be Bello Vandal, m. 3. 

2 The ships of the Germans in the time of Tacitus had not sails; on their ships 
and those of the Yikiugs compaie Montehus, Sweden, p. 115, and Keary, ViUngs, 
22, 140. 
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to Britain The whole svstenr of Wergilds is very r)timitive l c o')— 
and appeals to ha.ve been oigant'^ed m a state of society vrhen ' 
cattle.yere the oidinaiy form of ivealth , but Mr Seebohm 
Las shown that the paiallelisni between Anglo-Saxon * and 
continental practice extends to the money^payinents which 
weie enforced' If money was demanded in composition tor 
crimes it was doubtless in circulation for purposes 0^11 ad e 

The evidence of relics shows that they had other ele- c/i.vu >■ 
ments of cultiuc Dr Guest aroucb- that the eaiiiei entues 
in the English Gliromcle may have been records inscribed on 
staves, and ai ranged like those of a 'bardic frame/ "As to 
the characteis in ivhich these events were recorded, what 
could they be but the 'runeb' which our ancestors brought 
with them into the island and v/hich even after the Boman 
letters had been inti educed* by Chmtian inis'-jionaiies^ were 
regarded with so much favour that ve often find them 
transcribed in our MSs even as late as the thirteenth 
cenauiy vith the title 'Alpliahetuiii Anglic a ni' over 

them ’ 

Theii’ skill m other aits may be seen fiom the equipment 
of the great warrior vho is represenied in Teutonic Legend as mX 
not despising the craftsman's skill, but as well able to fashion 
the blade he wielded : he had a sword with a double-edged 
blade of st^el and a shield with a iich boss Specimens of 
these, survive to bear v;itness about the state of the arts as 
practised among our forefathers in their pre-Chnsnan days®, 

^ Seebohm lnhal in Anulo-Sa' on La< IT? 

2 The evidence diavu fiovi tl^e Auglo-Saxo±* dooms does not appear to be 
confiimcd as Tvas^aigned m othei editions ot tins vroik, by the cliaia<-tci ot the 
Anglt* Saxon coirs ‘•Anic’ gst the almost inimmeiabh canons types nhich aie 
found upon the Anglo-Saxon munev, theie aie only two kuo^-n vhich can vitli 
any possihilitj he deiivedliom the Romans ” (Ruding Annah oj the Conuot 
I. 101 ) Moie lecent im estigation seems to sho^\ that the Anglo-Saxon 
faii\er coinage vas not* piimitn e, but vas denied fiom that ot the Fiauks 
in Meiovmgian tunes Mi Keaiy holds, that the Roman couiege did influence the 
Anglo-Saxon types but that the actaal mti eduction of an English coinage ‘'^%as 
not due to .the uifluenee of the Roman cuiiency but to that of the Fiankish 
cuiiency upon* the othei side ot the Channel ” (Cata/oonc, i xi ) Roman civili- 
sation did not snivne m Eiitaiii so as to be a dominating influence on Enghsh 
timlmg practice. 

2 Eatly EkghAi Settlements fiom 'I ia,i&actiuns cj *lte Aichceulogical hisfitrAe, 

1319, p. 39. On Roman mfluence in Scandmavia compare Montehus, Sweden^ 97 

^ Numeious lUustiations of the lehcs tonn^ m giaves are given by Ru ChaiHu 
in The Vikmg Age. Hodgotts [QlAei Eiiglat.dj 10; desciioes the ■vvaio.ioi's ef[Uip- 
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and these ma}^ be fairly taken as showing what their native 
genius apart from foreign influence vtas able to accom- 
plish. 

27. When we see how much of their skill was directed 
to the manufacture of arms and adoinnients for the varrior 
wo inay learn what a large part waidhre played in their 
ordmaiy life; "'it could be carried on without disturbing 
the tenitorial system already described We have an 
instance of a great defensive war in which the Suevi 
engaged, half of them being under arms, and hah"' occupied 
in tillage every year; the village system rendeied this ar- 
rangement possible and it was adopted by the English at a 
much later date as giving the best systematic defence against 
the Danesh Again we find members of these tribes em- 
ployed by the Romans as mercenaries under their own 
leaders, not merely recruited from German settlements 
within the limits of the Empire^, although such settlements 
existed. But much more important schooling in warfare 
obtained by piracy ; this was the recognised business of many 
of the people, and offered a constant opening for the employ- 
^ ment of the surplus population. What may be the conditions 
which render a nation so specially prolific as English tribes 
appear to have been at that time are hardly knmvn^; but 
it is commonly said that peoples just emergfag out -of 
barbarism exhibit a suddenly increased power of multiplica- 
tion ; partly perhaps because a more settled life is favourable 
to t£e nurti^re of the young. The social conditions which 
rendered the Germans more prolific than -the Romans are 


ment as very elaborate indeed. ** In the ‘ Lay of Beowulf,’ we find how the wax -net 
is woven hy the smith, how the ‘ ring hyime’ was hard Jiand-loclced or riveted, how 
the non shirts sang as the warriors marched: how the nngs and chains were 
twisted and woven, but not as women weave, till the wai* shirt rattles the song of 
Hilda (Goddess of War) in the air. How the Hichars conlcl not assail Beowulf m 
the water because of his byrnie, nor could the monsters of the deep tear inm 
because of his linked mail.” But coats of mail do not at aU events appear to 
have been common, and there is no satisfactory proof that they were* of native 
manufacture in the fifth century. 

^ English GhromeU^ 894. 

® Bethmann-Hoilweg, Die Germamn vor der VolJseritanderuny, p. 78. 

s They are discussed most ingeniously by Doubleday (True Law of Dopu- 
Zatimi, 5), who produces much evidence to show that fecundity is connected with 
privation. See also Roscher, Political Economy, n, 297. 
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'TlliTclerl ro bv Tacit ns ^ and these alon^ vrith the simplicitv B c. 55— 

° - , -1 D 449 

and vigour of a young nation, make up the whole explanation ' 
that c^n be offered^ 

This increase of population gave lise to a surplus winch The 
could not be maintained by means of piinntive methods oi ^ 

subsistence, but the Germans love of "wandering is as sti^ong 
as h:s love Qf home, and any leader who staifed on hie of 
adventure in foreign parts was likely to find a following In 
inland districts these bands doubtless resembled the free- 
booters w^o infested the English and Scotch borders, and 
whose doings are familiar to the leaders of the MGaasterij 
and others of the Waverley Novels ; but the tribes that 
bordeied on a sea coast sent out their surplus population to 
engage in legular piiacv along; neijhboLiing shores .aiaqi. n 

coasts of Noimandy and of.Biitam had suffered fur many 
years irom these pnates, so that the othcer vvhu::?e duty it 
was to lepel these attacks had the regular title of Comes 
Ltzuris Saj:oiiict 'p^‘' BntannKf indeed these ravages, at 
the hands of one or other of the nortliein peoples continued 
for centuries, — so long as warfare was prosecuted by the 
Norsemen as a regular businessk A life of piratical adven- 
ture had many attractions and was eagerN adopted, while it 

- Geimama 13,19,^0 

2*Betiimanu-Hollweg, Die Oc/ w tot ciei Yollu 'iavdct unn IS ii-P/Ozess, 

IV l()4-rl29 

SE Guest Eatlij Lujli'-h Pioceohufts of J.‘''hzoiogi'.aI I t-t Uttef 

IS 10 p 33 Auothei view 13 taken by Lai )penoc-ig Satoii. Ehi'js i p 4t 

E G Geijei (Poor Laus, 70, 102} has some mtciestiiig^emaiks on the 
ehect of this continued prosecution ol Vvai as a tiade on the mtemal development 
of Sueden. for its*eiiects on an mlaud people see W W Huntei, Ratal Bengal^ 
p. 219* Compaie the enumeiation of vaiiOUb employments given by Aiistotle ol 
ii€v ovv fSioL 'TocrvvTOL (t\<£c6v eicTiv, oaoL ye avTO(pvruiJ e^^Gvci 'tv,u soy^cyiau \al 
U 7 J CL dWayt]^ nal KciTrijXeLiJi^ TTOfjL’^oit-raL rrijv Tpocptjv, voixo.c^h.6i yercpyiKos 
X7ja-Tpi\os d\L€VTiun^ 6i]ueuTLic6^ The puate s employineni, is heated of as a 
snbdiMsion oi the iaigei «las3 of men who get then hvmg by the chase Pohiics, 

I c 8 §§ 7, 8 See also the Cyclops enquiry of Elysses 

"'Q ^CLi'oi, 'Tiite's Lcrre 'trader TrXcib' uypd Kcktvbu-, 

/H ri Kara T-pTj^iu tj juaxl/icico^ dXaXijabe 
Old re \r]L<Tr}]p6<t uirelp aXa ; roi r aXocajrai 

rrapdcpeitoi, kc/ ou dWodaTroicrt (pepo trei Od IX 252 

Thucydides calls attention to this state of tilings as e^■idence of a very diUereni: 
state of feeling to that of his own day (i c 5 ) On the curious revival of piracy 
in New England at the close of the seventeenth ceutuiy, compaie Weeden, Eco- 
nomic and Social Histoiy, i 344 
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was readily adapted to institutions which survived fioia 
times when war was necessaiy, not merely ior the uiaiii- 
tenance of some, but for the detence ot all. This mode of 
life' gave lise to a generally recognised social institution ; 
the prmceps gathered a comitatus, who were bound by tiio 
closest of all ties to fight in his behalf and act as a 
permanent force, or as a body of freebooteis or pirates when 
the tribe became more settled. It is indeed a questioin 
whether these pirate bands did not serve another purpose. 
We have seen in the preceding paragraph that There is at 
least a strong probability that the Geiman tribes were 
accustomed to trading, and that they made use of materials 
which must have been imported from distant lands. It 
would seem most likely that this was accomplished by 
means of these expeditions, and that the shipmen did a 
little commerce when there was no satisfactory opportunity 
for plundermgh There is abundant evidence to show tjiat 
in the fourteenth, and even in the sixteenth, century, 
commercial and piratical transactions were not completely 
differentiated ; and we may take these early expeditions as 
the beginning of our merchant shipping, as well as of our 
naval prowess and attempts at colonisation. 

It is not always possible to distinguish the ravages com- 

1 rhe life of Anskar (Migne, cxvra. 959) gives a good many interestmg liinfs as 
to northern commeice m the ninth century. He huilt a chuich at Sleswick, which 
v,as one of the great trading centres, with the special object of leaohmg the 
merchants (c. 41); and missionary work suffered moie than once fiom the 
depredations of^pnates (cc. 16, 22, 29). The mei chants of ‘Byrca,’ which is 
described as a very wealthy depot of trade, failed to organise resistance against a 
viking and his naval mercenaries (c. 28) ; fighting was so frequent that thero was 
no security for pioperty; and the bishopric of Hamburg was endowed with a cell 
in Flandeis (c 19), which was comparatively safe There was very little im- 
piovement durmg the next two hundred yeais, for the close connection between 
trade and piracy conies out m many of the Sagas. In Eaiald Haatfagefs 8aga^ 
c 38, it is related that Biorn went but httle on war Expeditions, but devoted 
himself to commerce with success {Lamg, Chronicle of Kmgs of Norway, i. 305) 
In the Saga of King Olaf the Saint, c 62, we read that the people “had much 
trading intercourse with England and Saxony and Flanders and ^Denmark, and 
some had been on vikmg expeditions, and had had their winter abode in Christian 
lands"' (Laing, n. 62). The slave dealer would appear in each character alternately 
when on an expedition, or selling at a fan-. See also Streatfield, Lincolnshire and 
the Lanes, 101, 103 Keory [Vihings, 183) mentions a pair of scales, found along 
with his war-gear in the tomb of a vikmg, as a “curious type of the double natme 
of his life as a soldier and a ti'adesifian.*’ 
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niitted by sacli bands from the migrations of a tribe thatBC 55— 
found tlieir quarters uncomfoltably contracted, for the 
pirates might settle for a time a,3 the* best means of securing ''’'o.is 
the spoils, and the fort thus formed become a centre to 
which their coiintiymen migrated, nor was .very much rnoie 
preparation required for the one exj^edition than for* the 
other Thenr wives and children were stowed in theVao:ons 


their oxen di^w, so that a iiortion of any tribe could swarm 
oil by land transit to quarters that were unpeopled or weakly 
defended, and. their ships would give similar or even greater 
facilities But we hear of cases where migiations were due 
to special causes which drove a tube from its home ; such 
vvas the migration of the Usipetes fiom the neighbourhood c 55 
of the victorious Siievi\ or of the Cimhri when diiven from 
their homes on the Banish peninsula by the inundations of 
the sea- The gieat iiicnrsions of the English into BiTt.iin 
were not improbablv partly due to a <^ 1 * 1511111 ' de-r,!! notion of 
tke^.r homes the people would thus be forced to migrate 
as a body, instead of merely sending out bands of maraudeis 
or comparatively small bodies ot settlers. The first raids 
would however be made by bands of warriors , and each new 
wave of invasion 5vhich came from across the sea, or which 
rose among the English settlers and drove the Welsh laither ad 755. 
and farthe? toward the Y^est, would be of the same type^ 

It was thus that the hold enriched themselves with spoil or 
procured estates as the reward winch the pimceps bestowed 
on their valour. 

There is great difficulty in piecing these various details 
together so as to get a real picture of the life of our ancestors 
in their German homes ; for the different tiaits are so incon- 
sistent, that it seems strange that they could have been 
combined at all ^But the accounts of the migrations of the 
tribes forbid us to suppose that they had many sla5 es, and 
we are forced to believe that the waniors were not mere 
ruthless' savages, but men Vvho were capable of manual 
labour, and who were skilled in certain crafts The hero 


1 Cct.sai, O IV 1, 4 
“ Betlimann-Holiweg, Cnil-Piozesst iv. 105. 
^ L'lVjhsTt Chroinde undei 755 
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was able to forge tlie blade with which he encountered his 
foe. It IS strange perhaps- to think of the wanior as <.\er 
betaking himselt to the less stirring labours of husbandry, 
but CiDsar’s language in regard to the Suevi is quite conclu- 
sive; nor are instances w’-anting in modern times of tribes 
that sustained themselves partly by the ciiltuatiou of their 
fields and partly by their plundermg expeditions . for many 
years the people of Lower Bengal were subject to the ravages 
of hill tribes, who yet carried on agriculture of. their own 
during the summer months h The Angles, Saxons^and Jutes 
had a love of adventure and Avere mainly engaged as wariiors, 
but the very stories of their piratical expeditions them'^elves 
are inexplicable unless Ave recognise that the same men who 
fought so ruthlessly Avere skilful craftsmen, and AA^ere not 
wholly averse to tillage. 


Ill The Conquest of Britain. 

28. The preceding paragraphs have described the con- 
dition of our forefathers while they Avere still living in 
Germany and before they undertook the conquest of Britain; 
it is worth Avhile now to turn to examine th^ state of the land 
where they fixed their new homes and see what'lihey found 
on their arrival. This is a preliminary enquiry, on AAdiich 
Ave must enter before Ave face the difficult question how far 
the materiahprogress of the English people Avas directly and 
deeply affected by their contact with the remains of Imperial 
civilisation in Britain. With regard to this Ave may s^nti- 
cipate the conclnsion reached heloAv and state that the 
historical evidence seems on the Avhole to show that the 
subsequent English civilisation was almost entirely a native 
growth, though elements of Eoman lore and skill were 
indirectly introduced among our countrymen at a later date, 
by Christian missionaries, and travelling merchants from 
the continent. 

There can of course be no dispute as to the high civilisa- 
tion which Britain had attained in the* second and third 

^ Huutex, Annals of Mural Bengal, 219. 
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centuries. It had been ^^ettled like other Koinan colonies, ^ 

■V D 57~ 

and iinpLiial officials had du'eeted the development of its ^ 
resources • The Ptonian Citizens greatly coveted grants of 
the broad territories ^vhlch were siibdiied by their legidas* 
and there tvas iie\ er much difficulty in planhng a nevr fe n- 


Loriuiii with such settlers, the tenure on which thev dield 

nnts 

their estates ^^as teciinically kno'^tn bs ^oossessio- s!ncn the 
land was theoretically rebUinahle by the State, though as a. 
matter of fact it was hereditary and licence could be obtained 
for its alienation But the old inhabitants weie retained as 
colow, the actual cultivators of the soil to which they were 


attached though they had in other respects a considerable 
amount of peisonal freedom^ But the inost impoitant 

changes vreie those winch were made on the actual 
itself All Eouian td / itoria weie laid out on one definite 
plan , roads were made both as great channels of communi- 
eation and for the purpose of tillage^ these roads served as 
tins hunts of the different centiu lae (of about 200 acres eacli) 
into which etich civitas was divided, while boundaries weie 
marked by mounds stones or trees, wffiich defined m a 
permanent manner the limits of the \aiTous estates, the 
rectangular portions thus laid out by the Koman ur/rt- 
men sores vr eve designed to be permanent divibions of the soil 
• The Romans were accustomed to mtiodace such animals^ - ^ 

plants and tioes as they thought wmild flourish in any new 
colony , the cherry and the vine were brought to Britain by 
them, as in all probability weie a great many fore^st trees "if the 
names they bear, can be taken as evidence :\Ii Coote thinks 
thsyi some nerbs were also introduced, and among other 
things, quickset hedges®. The whole country as far as 
Hadrian’s Wall was portioned out, and the amount of corn' 
produced must have been very great, the Roman settleis had 


1 H. C. Coote, liohia.is of BrU am, p 239 - Ilul op cit. p 49. 

s Ibid op cit p 12S 

^ On the laying out of a colony see Coote, Bonsai'S of Bntum, 42 — 119. 

5 On diffeiences between the uaiive and Bomau bieeds of cattle see Prof 
Hughes aiticle in Royal Ayi icultiual So. Joumal, 3id Senes, v 561 

^ Neglecttd FaU, 53 Toi a good summary of the effects of the iloma” 
occupation, see C H. Peaison s Etvfand m Early at d Middle Ages i 55 

" According to Zosimus, lib 3 page 115, eight hundred •\essels wcie sent on 
one occasion to inocure com for the Pi Oman Sities m Gemiaiiy 
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built numerous cities, and intioduced into them the muni- 
cipal and social institutions; to which they were accustomed 
in Italy. There is abundant evidence of the high civilisa- 
tion and large population which existed in the island under 
Roman occupation. The colonies of Londinium and Verula- 
mium possessed a population of which 70,000 vcre slaugh- 
tered in the days of Boadiceah A later panegyrist- describes 
the rich natural productions, the minerals, flocks and herds, 
the commercial facilities, and the revenues derived from 
them, while we also learn that there were fifty-nine ‘cities in 
Britain about the middle of the third century h 

But before the English had made any settlements in 
Britain this civilisation had received many rude shocks. 
We read in the pages of Bede how terribly the country 
suffered after the Roman generals had withdrawn the 
legions From that time, the south part of Britain, desti- 
tute of armed soldiers, of martial stores, and of all its active 
youth, which had been led away by the rashness of the 
tyrants never to return, was wholly exposed *to rapine, as 
being totally ignorant of the use of weapons.” When the 
Piets and Scots fell upon them and they were unable to 
defend the rampart which stretched across fro^ Frith to 
Frith, it seemed that total destruction was inevitable. Mes- 
sengers were again sent to Rome, imploring aid, lest th^ir 
wretched country should be utterly ruined, and the name 
of a Roman province, so long renowned among them, over- 
thrown by the cruelties of barbarous foreigners, might 
Desfition become utterly contemptible.” But when the slight as- 
sistance sent in answer to this appeal was finally withdrawn, 
the ravages recommenced, till " at last the Britons; forsaking 


Piets and 
Scots, 


1 Tacitus, An7i xrv 33 

2 Eumenras. Et sane non siciit Britanniee nomen* unum, ita mecliocris 

iacturse erat reipublicse terra tanto fiugum ubere, tanto iceta numero pastionum, 
tot metallomm flnens rms, tot vectigalibus qnsestuosa, tot acemeta poi tubus, tanto 
immensa circuitu. Panegyrieus Qonstantio, c. 11. Merito te onunbus ceeli ac 
soli bonis Natui’a dona’vut, in qua nec rigor est nimius biemis, nec ardor sestatis, 
in qua segetum tanta fecunditas, ut munenbus utnsque sufBciat et Cereris et 
Liberi, in qua nemora sine immanibus bestiis, terra sine serpentibus noxiis; 
contra pecorum mitiuin innumerabihs multitudo lacte distenta et ouusta vellenbus! 
Panegyrims Consta7itto, c. 9 * 

^ xd/\ets eirtatlfiov^ i/f)'. JJfUicianus, Peiiphs, u c. 14 
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their cities and wall, took to flight and were dispersed. A u 400— 
The enemy pursued and the 'slaughfier was greater than * ^ 

on any former occasion, for the wretched natives were torn 
in pieces by their enemies, as lambs are torn by wild 
beasts. Thus being expelled their dwellings and posses- 
sions, they saved themselves from starvation by robbing^ and 
plundering • one another, augmenting foreign calamities by Fainive 
their own dc^mestic broils, till the whole country was left 
destitute pf food, except such as could be procured by the 
chased''* Eveja if we make considerable allowance for rhe- 
toric, and limit the description to the old Northumbria, in 
Avhich Bede wrote and which was most exposed to the 
ravages of the Piets and Scots, the words show that a 
quarter of a century before the Jutes landed in Thanet 
Roman society m Britain was entirely disintegrated t Even 
during this brief period there was no opportunity foi recovery, 
as the ravages of famine, and later of pestilence®, were added a d 426— 
to •those of their enemies ; and the temporary plenty that 
ensued for a ‘time did not serve to resuscitate the decaying 
civilisation. There was besides another cause of weakness, 
for two distinct parties can be traced in the Roman Province 
itself ; in tlje person of Ambrosius there was a leader sprung 
from the old Arturian gens, and his patron} mic has come d. 520 
to jd^signat«e the ideal of Christian heroism; while Yorligern 
to judge fr’om his Celtic name must have been of a very 
different stock. Wasted by famine and torn by faction, the 
Roman province of Britain seemed an easy^prey to the 
* heathen of the Northern Sea' 

2 9 All evidence goes to show that the Roman civilisation riesi^ance 

was completely disintegrated at the time when our forefathers fu^iuTthf 
began their invasion; but the Romans and Welsh, 
they could not o^anise an effective resistance and repel the submit 
attacks of the English tribes, were too proud to submit to 
them. As one wave of invasion succeeded another the 
struggle* was carried on; the battle of Deorham may be a b, 577. 

1 Bede, H. E, i. c. \ii. (Bohn's Senes). 

2 A graphic desciiption of the seveiance between the Roman and Germanic 
worlds, and of the completeness of the isolation of Britain, is given by Mr C. F. 

Keary, Vthings, 4. 

3 Bede, AT E, i, c. xiv. 
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taken as the really decisive event ; but that was not fought 
till a hundred and twenty years after the conquest of Kent. 
During all that time the struggle tvas continued with ^'arying 
success and with occasional checks. Biitain was not lapidly 
overrun by triumphant victors; but during these one 
hundred and twenty years, new bands of settlers came from 
across the sea, or made incursions from the lands wdiich their 
fathers had won, and thus the country became theirs gradually, 
shire by shire or hundred by hundred The precise course 
of that long -continued struggle may be best .treated if it is 
regarded as a matter of local history. Local dialects help to 
identify the stock from which the precise band of settlers 
came ; the boundaries of the shire sometimes serve to show 
the extent of the district which fell into their hands at some 
battle of which only the name is preserved; while the 
physical features of the ground may have a tale to tell for 
those who are skilled to read it^ and so to reconstruct a 
forgotten story. The English advanced bit by bit, and4he 
Romans and Welsh gradually gave way as they were worsted 
time after time by the brute courage of the heathen they 
despised; the survivors of what had once been a civilised 
province drew away farther and farther into the w^estern parts 
of the island rather than submit. They clung desperately to 
the hope that English victories were a merely*- temporary 
chastisement, and they tried to withdraw to places of greater 
security till the time for which God had permitted this 
heathen tyranny was overpast^. 

It was not by any sweeping victories but by the gradual 
displacement which resulted during this long-contipued 

1 Compare Dr Guest’s excellent papei m tlie Transactions of the Ai chceological 
Institute^ 1849, on the Eaily English Settlements in South Britain 

2 “To escape fiom their (the Saxons’) bloody yoke an army of British monks, 
guiding an entme tribe of men and women, freemen and slaves, embarked m 
vessels, not made of wood, but of skins sewn together, smging or rather^ howling 
under them full sails, the lamentations of the Psalmist, and came to seek an 
asylum in Armorica and make for themselves another countiy (jj; n.' 460—550). 
This emigration lasted more than a century; and threw a new, but equally Celtic 
population, nito that poition of Gaul which Roman taxations and Baibanan 
invasion had injured least.” Montalembert, The Monls of the West, n. 260. On 
earher intercourse between Britain and Armorica, see Bndgett, History of the 
Holy Euohanst, i 28. An excellent illustiation of this withdrawal is found in the 
legend of S. Bemo, quoted by Green, Maloing of England, 197. 
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aggression and retreat; that Roman cmbsation was swept A u 4uo— 
away from the greater parr of .Britain; almost as if it had^^ '''' 
never Jbeen. The centre of the Roman life had been m the The 3 
towns, but the towns failed to maintain themselves against 
the invaders. The numbers and skill of the English -were not 
so great that they habitually stormed the Roman defences 
and destroyed the wretched inhabitants, ahd the* fate of 
Anderida wa^ probably exceptional. The towns were not a d tji, 
however safe places of refuge and could not even maintain a 
defence;* fcr as soon as the invaders had secured the sur- 
rounding country they could ruin trade, even if they did not 
deliberately cut off supplies. One after another of the great 
cities which the Romans had built v;as deseitedand decayed. 

The very sites of some were forgotten , Uriconium, one of the 
wealthiest of all, had wholly passed out of mmd before it wa^ 
discovered in 1857 and Silchestei has been dismtened fiom 
beneath fields which have been ploughed time out of mind 

pther cases wheie the name and site have survived there 
is clear evidence that the place ceased to be a centre of 
commercial and civilised life. Had Verulam preserved eioratUaj 
continuous existence there would have been no temptation ffclSifr! 
for the population to migrate and build on the other side of 
the valley where S. Albans now stands Even though the wall 
and streets*of Chester remain, and though Yoik, Lincoln, and 
Leicester embody many relics of then Roman times, it is 
improbable that aiw of these served as a city of refuge 
during the storms of the English invasion. Still less Ifkely 
is it that the oiderly habits of civilised Roman life, and the 
practice of Christian rites, were continuously maintained m 
these strongholds. There must alwa} s be danger m arguing 
from the mere silence of our authorities, but it seems 
possible that London had sunk into insignificance^ before 
it passed into English hands The old civilisation had been so 
disinte'grated that the attacks of the invaders could not be 
repelled; amd it even failed to maintain itself in those centres 

1 Wright, Uriconium. 

2 Xtoftie, Histoiij of London, 1 54. The attempt to show, from aichteolugicai 
e-vidence, that the desertion was so complete that the mam thoionghfaxes had 
fallen into decay appears to rest on a misapprehension. Lethaby, London befoie 
the Conquest, S8, 150. Compaie also Gomme,f>jj cit iS 
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^vliere it had been most fiin'ily establidicd. There doubtless 
were many iiiclividiials ovho oiirviverl the battles, but tailed to 
escape, whose lives were spared, and vho then lived to serve 
the' conquerors in bouse or field, but Eoinan snr-iety with its 
language, law, commeice, administration, and religion did not 
survive m any single localitv^ In the more norihein parts 
of Etigdand theie were districts which maintained their in- 
tegrity, like the kingdom of Leeds, and there may have been 
in many other parts hamlets of cultivators who rem<mied on 
their old lands but little else weatheied the^stoml There 
is no inherent improbability which need compel us to dis- 
count the story of destruction and devastation recounted by 
Bede, Gildas, and Nennius. Despite the similarities between 
some English and some Roman institutions-, there is no 
such identity as to compel us- to believe that the English 
habits were derived from the Romans or that our civilisation 
is other than a native growth. We owe a debt to Christian 
missionaries to Danish adventurers, to Flemish weavers, .but 
there is little which we can ascribe to direct Roman influence 
surviving in Britain 

30. On the territory which was thus gradually vacated 
the successive tribes of English invaders settled themselves : 
they were forced to till the ground for supplies, while the war 
was still waging, and they were doubtless ready foi^a suminpns 


1 Theie are a good many Celtic names pieserved in Camhiidgeshii'e; the laws 
of the Thegns Gild (Cooper, Annals^ i 15) imply the continued existence of 
Welshmen round the town; for it does not seem m this case that ^weaih’ 
merely means foreign to the gild So too in Wessex it&elf it seems that some 
of the Britons were so far successful in resistance as to* maigtam a footing as 
landholders (Coote, Romans of Rntain^ 182) Bor there can be no doubii^ that 
unless the slaughter pioceeded fiom a meie ruthless love of destruction, the 
proportion of mhabitants who were pieserved, in different districts, would vaiy. 
The traces of Welsh names are more numerous in Kent than m Sussex: and it 
seems not improbable that the conq^uest of the fiist kii^dom was effected with 
comparative ease, and that there was m this case rather a usmpation than a 
conquest. In Northumbria the number of inliabitants preserved seem^ to have 
been considerable; while the new settlements m the northern part of that 
Mngdom were few and far between In Cumbria and Stratbe^^de the chief 
power remained in Celtic hands, though some of the invaders found homes for 
themselves in that district ; such names as Cunningham in Ayrshire, Penning- 
haine in Wigton, Woihington and Harrington in Cumberland, are evidence of 
these scattered settlements in a Celtic kingdom. The names of their villages aie 
the chief indications of the tide of English conquest 

2 See below, p. 107. * 
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to take pait in it if need were * The int-n of Kent had been 
established in their new homes for a centuiy belore the West 
Saxons.sucCeeded in ajDpiopnatmg Bedtuidshiie^ The noith 
folk and the south folk had held Ea-t Anglia many years 
befoie the East Saxons pushed their ’^\ay inl;o Hertfordshire 
and sealed the fate of Verulam"; the tide of conquest 'wa=> 
still flowing • forward long after the peiiod of sertlemeiib had 
begun. It n^y of course have been tiue that the fiist 
English bajids were not cultivators bat mere plundereis who 
made raids^ or; the Saxon shore, and that the meicenanes 
who took possession of Thanet persisted in drawing supplies 
fiom the fields of the Britons in Kent, but the very success 
of the English conquest reudeied it impcssible for the ad- 
vancing tribes to obtain suppoit unless they :>taited tilkigo 
on their own account^ As ’■-ach new distiict was apicropii- 
ated, crops would be :=own, and the aits of agiiculture w^uuld 
be jDi’acti^ed, in the same sort of way as had been done across 
the-sea , and thus a firm basis w’as gnen for the oioeiations or 
coming campaigns There was nothing to tempt the English 
w^ainors lu the lemains of Roman cities-^ and as they would 
have little use for the great roads they w'ould often avoid 
them ; thej doubtless settled in little groups as Tacitus 
describes, as they were attiacteJ by conveniences of vfood 
and watei 

The division of the coiKpieiod teiiitory into hundreds 
seems to suggest that the land was sj’stemarically assigned 
to the victorious armies, and the number of villages w^liicli 
consisted of ten hides of landu favours the idea that some 
fornial occapation wa^* carried out on the lines which Tacitus 
describes for an eailier era® 

Tracts of uncultivated land w^eie ai^portioned to gruups of 
warriors, and the groups settled here and theie as they weie 
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1 Gieen, dialing of England p 123 

2 Ibid I09«ii 

2 Compile the accoimts of the Dane? lavaging the counriy and then bettlcig 
in it Enqlislt Chronicle S76 and SSO 
^ Stubbs, Constitutional Histoiy, i. 61 

^ Maiilaud, Domtsdai^ Booh and Beyond-, 300 Couipiae also Seebohm T'-Jjal 
Custuvi, p 41S 

6 See aboTi e, p 41 
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AH 577 evidence of nomenclature seems to show that 

several men of the same sept^ took up land together and 
a. formed a village {tuny; other groups may have been com- 

posed of those vho had fought side by side befoie, and who 
wer6 ready to go out and serve together again. The amount 
of lahd'''assigned to each such group would naturally depend 
on the number of the cultivators, and it would then be 
possible for them to proceed to begin the labour- of tillage 
and assign a holding to each separate famdyl " Whether 
the arable holdings were apportioned once for all, or whether 
under a system of extensive ciiltuie they were reassigned 
every year, the method adopted would he similar. The 
allotment of acres was apparently determined by a desire to 
totdchof give a fair share to each cultivator**; as the land was broken 
holding of up it would be possible to deal out any convenient number 
ZafiedT of arable acres, which would of course be intermingled to the 
various members of the group. The members were already 
oiganised for military discipline, and police responsibility; 
and the person who held a leading position for these pur- 
poses would have land assigned him according to his 
dignity;” but most of the members would personally engage 
in the labour of tillage Each would have a house and 
yard (toft) and such a share of land, extensively or intensively 
cultivated, as a team could plough ; he would also have a 
claim to meadow grass for hay, and a right to pasture his 
oxen'^on the^ wasted but unless the whole account of the 
English Conquest of Britain has been greatly exaggerated 
we cannot suppose that so many of the old inhabitants 
were retained that the conquerors were able to rely wholly 
and solely on cultivation by dependents; it is much more 
probable that when not required for warfare, they like the 
E c. 55. Suevi of former dayb undertook the actual labour of agricul- 

Viiiaoe ture themselves. In any case some organisation was needed 

organi” 

sation* 2 Kemble, Saxons in England^ i. App A- 

2 On the ise of this word and tbe precise sense of township compare Prof. 
Ashley’s article, Qumterly Journal of Economics^ vin. 345. 

3 Bede habitually estimates land in this fashion. Lives of the Abbots of 

hVeai'niouth, §§ 4, 7. ^ Vmogradoff, VtUaitiage in England, 236. 

s On the mode of settlement m Wiitshu-e, compare Gomme, op. cit. 73. 
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for directing the coiurnon woik of the villoge, and the A 
institutions of the village comimmity as already described 
would serve the purpose; though in any group, where theie 
was a leader wdio called tliem to aims, and who was 
responsible for good order he may probably^ have exercised 
some authority in the administration of rural affaiis fio.n*Lhe 
mst\ The balance of historical evidence seems to* be m 
favour of the c^pimon that the wairiors as they settled formQ.d 
villages ; and that the freemen, who wmre ready to follow 
the king'iia arms, and to assist him by their judgment in 
the fo^k’noot^ were associated together under tlieir military 
leaders in villages for the purpose of carrying on the agri- 
cultiiie by which they lived. 

Some question has been icU-cd ab to the existence of 
groups of cultivatois in any othci toiin than as himletb of 
ber\iie dependents", bnt men vho were fiee to dispose of 
then common piopcrty^ could not have been dependent, end \d i-.-i 
there aie other indications that ihiiteenlh ceiitui v \illains 
had sunk fiom an origmal 2^€^nJant^ We aie forced byiMsec;'; 
the received accounts ot the Enghsli Conquest to suppose ' 
that the fiee warriors betook themselves to tillage, for there 
must ha\e been a general displacement of population to 
allow of the introduction of a nev; speech, and the destrac- 
tioE^ of the# Chiistian religion in the south and east oi 
Britain. The continued existence of a nuineious and gene- 
rally diffused sciaile laopulation of ruial labjuie:* vouid be 
incomiaatible wuth such sleeping changes. 

When the lands they had cunqiieied were apportioned 
among warriors in townships, a consul eiable area re- 

1 Eaile La'id C^aiteisA'^'s ni Ixxii. 

2 SeLJiolim, Village Coiniiiui'itg, 179 Asliley, Intioiliichon to Fustel de 
Conlanges’ Ongiii of PtOj'eily Compaie the discussion ot this iioint Lelow, 

§§ 4C 47 8 alevskj, Lte oeL E ito itleuinn Eu oges, i o05. 

^ Dr ■^mogiadoff has analysed the complex stiuctuie of thixtecnth ceniuiv 
villainage -with gieat skill uj his Enghbh ViVage Communitij. “Legal tlieoiy 
and political* disabilities would fain make it ail but sliveiy , the inaiioiial system 
eiismes it somethmg of the Uomau cGtonat'/i, , theie is a bfotk of fieeclom m it 
which speaks of Saxun tiadition,” p 137 This comes out iiiobt cleaily m the 
position of the villam socmen ot ancient domam (p 116], ot the huutbedois 
fp. 194) and of men whose seivile status had not been jnoved (j> So) m the 
rights of fiee commoners /p. *277; m the traces of communal holding among fiee 
tenants ij) 340), m communal lights (p. 358j*aiid in tlie piocedure oi ceitain 
com ts (p 3S2). 
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inained, much of which was covered with forest^ ; but some 
of it would be inhabited, <rs in the case of any survndiig 
Welsh hamlets. Over such land the king had very large 
claims, and some of it seems to have remained uualienatcd 
as the aiicienk domain of the Crown, but he had also 
valuable, if somewhat indefinite, rights over the persons 
and property of the free warriors in their villages, as 
they could be summoned to fight, or might bp heavily fined 
for various offences, or demands might be made for support 
The power to exercise these rights was a valuable possession, 
and it formed the chief fund for national purposes. The 
king maintained the public servants and military officers 
by the temporary grant of land, or rather by the assignment 
of his rights — whatever they were, or a portion of his rights 
— within some particular area to one of his tliegnsK The 
English thegn received his arms from the king, to whom 
they were returned at his death as a heriot; and he was 
supported by a grant of land, or rather of royal rights ^ver 
some piece of land. The judicial rights over a few pros- 
perous townships might be very valuable, while a grant 
of all the royal claims over a larger area of unoccupied 
forest^ would yield but a poor income; perhaps the best 


1 Pearson, Eistoncal Maps^ 49. 

2 In thus devoting a poition of royal rights m land to public uses the Enghsh 
were perpetuating a custom which prevails in nomadic and half-settled com- 
mnnities The power of a Kafir chief depends chiefly on the quantity of cattle 
he iicssesses, and with which he rewards his followers and the young men of 
the tribe fiequ(rnt his court and do husa as the comites attached to a leader. 
Compaie a Compendium of Kafii Laws and Customs prmted foi the Government 
of British Kaffiaria, 1858. The repoits w'hich weie sent by GTovernment ^cials 
descnbe many institutions which aie curiously similar to Teutonic and Celtic 
ones The judicial system, pp 58 74, the loyal levenue, p 20, the wergilds, p 61, 
the position of maiiied women, p 54, are all of mterest m this respect 

2 King Alfied wiutes as if the owner of a temporary grant supported himseK 
from the products of the waste The illustiation frorfl the di:fference between 
laenland and hocland is well woithy to stand m a preface even to such a book 
as S, Austm’s Soliloquies , and to us it is very instructive. “ It is no wonder 
though men ‘ swink ’ m timber working, and m the outleading and pa the building , 
but every man wishes, after he has built a cottage on his lord’s lease, by his 
help, that he may sometimes rest hun therein, and hunt and fowl and fish, and 
use it in every way to the lease both on sea and on land, until the time that he 
earn bookland and eveiiastmg heritage through his lord’s mercy. So do the 
wealthy G-iver, who wields both these temporal y cottages and the everlasting 
homes, may He who shapes both and wields both, grant me that I be mete 
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return could be obtained where \^'elsh rural hainlecs con- 
tinued to exist throdgh the storm of invasion and were 
allowed to^go on tilling their lands bi\t on more oneioas 
terms Such hamlets would be specially important to the 
invaders when they were found in districts wheie minerals 
could be procured, and when the inhabitan1;s were skilled 
in mining and the working of ore The smelting in .the 
Forest of Dean is said to have been earned on continuously 
since Roman uimesk- ^'^^d this is quite probable also in regard 
to the tin mines of Cornwall and the lead mines at the Peak. 
But the continued existence of these industries in special 
districts “ in the hands of men who had special rights, does 
not at all dimmish the foice of the evidence, which goes to 
show that there was a sweeping change 
country geneially. 

So far then as we can peer through the daikness and 
come to any conclusion as to the natuie of the English 
settlements, it appears that though portions of the land 
w^rS cultivated by dependents, free warriors connected by 
ties of kinship obtained their holdings as convenience 
dictated, and were associated together in the common work 
of agriculture. 


IV Early Changes in England 

31* The three centuiies that elapsed between the battle 
of Deorham and the reign of Alfred contain little that attracts 
the mterest of the ordinary reader It requires ?in effort to 
realise that the lapse of time, in a peiiod which is dismissed 
in a few pages, was leally as long as that fiom the Spanish 
Ai mada to the present day These centuries w ere marked of 
course by the plantmg of the Church m England, and by the 
consequent changes in thought and life mtroduced : they are 
noticeable too for the begmnmg of Danish invasion^ and the 

for each, both iiere to he profitable and thither to come.” Blossom Gatheniigs 
in King Alfred's Worls (Jubilee Edition, Vol n Part n page S4) 

1 Craik, Pictorial History of England, i i 268 

2 On the sni’-nval of silver mining see below, Yol n p S. The special 
organisation of the miners and their position on royal forests all tend to confirm 
the view that they may he* survivors of Welsh hamlets. 
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new forms of energy that were called forth in imitation of 
their enterprise. But throughout the chaos of local and 
apparently fruitless ‘stiuggles, one change was steadily pro- 
ceeding, the lesser states were being absorbed into the 
larger hmgdoms, and the temjoorary superiority, which the 
Bretwalda exercised over neighbouring kings, was preparing 
the way for the recognition of the claim of Egbert to be 
king of all the English. This coalescence of the smaller 
kingdoms was the chief political event. 

This process need not necessaiily have made^^any great 
change m the methods of cultivation, or m the status of the 
inhabitants. When two peoples were joined, more land 
ivould be available to the victorious king for the support of 
an enlarged comitatus ; and the cultivators on such land 
would be reinstated, but under^ conditions that ensured their 
loyalty. In one respect however such fusion was of great 
importance. The power of the kingly office increased with the 
enlargement of his responsibilities^ ; and with the increase of 
his power, his ability to make valuable grants, and the status 
of his personal attendants, rose as well; the earl, or even 
churl, in a village was not so very far removed from a king 
whose realm consisted of only a few hundreds ; but when 
the king inled over several shires the case was different; 
and the thegns, who were military and judicial officers of 
these more powerful kings, came to have a much higher 
social status than they had at first ; the churl or ear! kept 
his pld position, while that of the others had greatly im- 
proved. Thns we have the foundation of a new nobility, 
not of blood but of service and wealth. 

32. The internecine warfare of the little kingdoms oi the 
heptarchy was a fatal obstacle to advance in civilisation ; and 
nothing contributed so strongly to the cessation of these 
struggles and the formation of a united English nation, as 
the influence of the monks who came from Rome* under 
the leadership of S Augustine. The consolidation of the 
separate tribes and the first beginnings of really national 
councils are closely connected with the ecclesiastical usages 
which the missionaries introduced, so that their work was 
^ Kemble, Soi^ons in England, 1 . 147. 
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indirectly of great economic impoitance; but it is also true ad 577— 
that comparatii ely htfcle economic adv^ince can be ascribed 
to iheu' diyect and immediate influence. In Gaul, the Roman v<^rauceh> 

, . . , ' little di'-cc^ 

civilisation had so utteily decayed that the soil had to be econoimc 
reclaimed again, by dealing the forest and.jungle , in that 


province the greatest material benefits directly accrued "From 
the establishment of religious houses and the unremitting 
labours of th§ monks t In more distant regions, where the 
Roman empire had never extended, the monks began engi- 
neeiing wmks, such as those which marked the countiies 
vhich had formerly been subject to Imperial rule“. But 
the special needs of the English, at the time of their 
conversion, and the ciicuinstances of their land were not 
the same as those of the Franks, or of the Piets and 
Scots. Thev had settled down to till their lands, and though 
they stili st,nt out bands against the Welsh or engaged m 
struggles With one another, they had entirely relinquished 
the* old roving life on the sea So soon as commerce 
developed, the old Roman routes of communication were 
ready prepared for the use of the chapmen who began to 
traverse them, and Roman bricks lay ready to hand for the 
repair of Roman bridges and the construction of new towns 
where the Roman cities had stood The trees which they 
had planted,® would also remain and yield their fruit to the 
English settlers , altogether there are few material changes 
which need be directly traced to monastic enterprise and 
diligence though particular places, like rhe fens r4>und Crow- 
land, owe much to their zeal. Still it is true that in England 
the chief econt)niic influence they exercised was due to the 
constitutional changes they accelerated, and especially to the hut ac- 
way in which they promoted the power of the king, and of 
his personal dependents; w’-hile the communication with Rome, l^^.anges 


1 Montalembert, The Mo ils of the West, n 314 

^ The civiiisitig influence of the Coliunban Church among the northern tribes 
can hardly be exaggei ated ; each monastery which was planted became a living 
witness, to a wild age, of the exceUeiice of a godly life of indusiry rather than of 
one of contemplative piety, artistic work and education. Many roads m Scotland 
were due directly or indirectly to the existence of monasteries Skene, Celtic 
Scothmd, ii 351 Innes, Scotland in Middle Ages^ p. 146. 

3 See above, p 55. 
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which was probably opened np for religious purposes, was 
used for commercial intercourse as well 

The fact that S. Augustine and the other leaders of 
the Roman mission came especially to the kings, and that 
Christianity was from the first a court religion, gave these 
teachers the position of royal dependents, closely analogous to 
that’ of the th&gnsL As the one did service by fighting for 
the king, so did the others intercede for him by their players, 
but while the military service could only profit the king 
during this life, the prayers of God’s servants might avail him 
in the place of deaths It thus became desk able to secure 
the perpetual rendering of such service ; and kings began to 
make provision for communities of monks, by granting them 
a piece of land, or rather rights and superiorities over land 
already occupied, so that they might ‘serve God for ever®/ 
This land was secured to them by means of a charter (6oc), 
and thus royal rights which had hitherto been only tempo- 
rarily assigned were granted away to the owner of hocland\ 

These grants in the ninth and tenth centuries generally 
purported to be made by consent of the Witan, and this may 
have done something to prevent the national resources from 
passing into private hands. It probably was not a serious 
obstacle, however, and as the kingdoms increasedTn size there 

^ Lmgard, Anglo-Saxon Ohurchf 1 . 171. 

2 Montalembert, The Monks of the West^i 45. 

® It is not a little curious to notice that this, the chief economic effect 
oi monasteries in England, did not occur from the planting of monasteries m 
Scotland. Th^ Columban monasteries were endowed with land which was not 
alienated from the family which granted it, and the abbot was always selected 
from among the blood relations of the founder , the one who.. was highest m the 
monastic community was to succeed It frequently happened howeYer ths^/ a lay 
brother succeeded, or even a member of the clan, who had made no monastic 
profession at all ; and thus the lands of the monasteries became secularised. The 
fundamental difference, which underlay aU the questions between the upholders of 
the Scottish and Cathohc usages at Whitby, was duetto the fact that the one 
Church was organised on this tnhal model, and the other on the territorial system 
which had come into vogue in the rest of Christendom The subsequent histoiy 
of the tribal Church m Scotland and Ireland pioves the superiority of the latter 
system Skene, Celtic Scotland, n. 68, 270, 365. Todd’s S Patrilk, p. 158. 

* The owner of hocland apparently exercised powers of jurisdiction subject 
to the fu lfi l m ent of certain specified duties ; the important thing for the grantee 
was that the charter should grant the amplest privileges and that the obliga- 
tions it Imposed should be of the slightest— nothing more perhaps than the trinoda. 
necessitas. 
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was less possibility of a grand assembly of all freemen at the 
witenagemot, these were sometimes^ lu consequence, little 
more than a gathering of a few royal thegns, who did not 
put a very effective check on the disposition of the king. 

The character of the numerous monasteries thus founded, 
which were each independent and not responsible to thciiead 
of an ordei\ depended very much on the character of the ruling 
abbot , in some cases no real discipline was enforced, and the 
pious purpose was only put forward as an excuse for securing 
land in perpetuity. These pretended monasteries were a 
source of grave scandal , but the advantages of a perpetual, 
as opposed to a merely temporary, possession were so great, 
that men vere strongly tempted to endeavour to secure 
estates on these terms. Others succeeded in obtaining grants 
on the strength of an intenti5n, which 'was never earned out, 
to found a monastery , and iaige portions of territoiy were 
di^osed of, in vchat were little better than 'packed assemblies. 

•This process had alieady gone on to a great extent in the 
Northumbrian kingdom in the time of Bede, whose letters to 
archbishop Egbert^ give us very important information on 


1 Tne letteis aie Tvorth quoting at some length Bede advocates the estabhsh- 
ment of additional sees, and continues, “Ac si opus esse nsum faent ut, tali 
monastei lo, car sa Epis^opatus suscipieiidi, arnphus aliquid locoi uni ac possessionum 
aag45ii deheat, ^unt loca mnumera, ut novimus omnes, m moiia^tenmn asciipta 
vocabuliim, sed uihil pioisus mouasticas conveisatioms habentia . .Et qun 
hujusmodi maxima et plma sunt loca quae, ut vulgo dici solet. neque Deo neqne 
hommibus utilia sunt, quia videlicet neque regularis secundum Deum ibideji vita 
servatur neque lUa milites sive conutes seculanum potesta^uin qm gentem 
nostiam a barbaiis defendant possident, si quis in eisdem ipsis locis pro 
necessitate temporum sedem Episcopatus constituat non colpam prevaiicationis 
incui1*ere, sed opus vntutis magis agere probabitur Ne nobtns temporibus vel 
rehgione cessante amor timoique inteiim deseiatur mspectons, vel rarescente 
copia militne secularis, absint qui fines nostros a baibarica mcursione tueantur. 
Quod enun turne est diceie, tot sub nomme monastenorum loca hi, qui monachicco 
vituG piorsus sunt expeij;es in suam ditionem acceperunt sicut ipsi mehus nostis, 
ut omnino desit locus, ubi filii nobilium aut emeritorum militum piocessionem 
accipere'possint ideoque vacantes ac sme conjugio, exacto tempore pubertatis, 
nuilo contmentiie proposito perduient, atque banc ob rem vel patnam suam pro 
qua milicare debueiant trans mare abeuntes relinquant, vel majoii scelere et 
nnpudentia, qm propositmn castitatis non babent luxuriae ac foinicationi deserviant. 
... At alii graviore adbuc fiagitio, quum smt ipsi iaici et nuUms vitse reguians 
vel usu exerciti, vel amore praediti, data regibus pecuma, emunt sibi sub pietextu 
monastenorum construeudorum temtona in qmbus suae libenus vacent bbidmi, 
et btec in&uper in jus sibi bereditarium edictis regabbus faciunt ascribi, ipsas 
quoqae iiteias pnvilegioium suorum, quasi veraciter Deo dignas, pontificum, 
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the subject. He points out 'that most serious consequences 
must follow to the national economy from allowing the royal 
rights to be thus alienated. The king could no longer support 
an eifective body of letamers and the nation w^ould be left 
defenceless ; land given over to such men was of use neither 
to 0-od nor man; to allow a few men to monopolise such 
posses£.ons in "perpetuity was to sap the national resources, 
so_ that the army could not be maintained, qt the veterans 
rewarded There is an interesting confirmation of Bede's 
warning in the entire collapse of the Northumbrian kingdom 
so soon after his time; while Wessex, which ultimately 
absorbed the w^hole heptarchy, was so situated that it was 
possible to keep up a more military life by grants of the' 
lands from which the Welsh were gradually driven back\ 

83. We may then think of England as occupied by a 
large number of separate groups, some of which were villages 
of free w^arriors, some estates granted on more or less favourajple 
terms; as in all probability there was comparatively little 
communication between them, they would all be forced to 
try to raise their own food and provide then* clothing. The 
mode of tillage and habits of work would be similar, what- 
ever the precise status of the villagers might l;ie ; but the 
information which has come to hand is very meagre, and most 
of the direct evidence consists of some few phra^ses in laws, 
and scattered hmts in the legends of monastic saints • We 
may however fill out the details by reference to Welsh and 
IrishTLaws, which illustrate the habits of primitive tillage, 
that is to say of tillage which is earned, on by separate 
communities, each of which is controlled by a "single head^, 
is chiefly self-sufficing and hardly depends on others for any 
regular supply. 

abbatnm, et potestatum sseculi obtinent subscnptione confiiTaan. Sicque usur- 
patis sibi ageUulis sive vicis, hbeii exmde a divmo siniul et bumano servitio suis 
tantnm inibi desideiiis laici monaebas imperantes deserviunt .. Sic p^r annos 
cu'citer triginta...provmcia nostra vesano lilo errore dementata est, ut nullns pene 
exmde prsefectorum extitent qui non liu 3 usm.odi sibi monasteriUm m diebns 

snse prffifectnrse comparavent Et qmdem tales repente, nt nosti, tonsnram pro 

sno libitu accipiunt, sno examine de Mcis non monacbi, sed abbates efficinntnr ” 
§1 5, 6, 7. Haddan and Stubbs, m 319. 

1 Lappenberg, 8azon Kings, i. 251. Evidence of the survival of tbe ^rince;ps 
and comites in Wessex occnis in tbe English Chronicle, 755 

2 Hermann, 8ta<itsmrthsckafUicTie Untersuchimgen, 10 — 15. 
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The most definite infoimation however may be found m 
the regulations made by Charles* the Greau for the manage- 
ment erf his* estates They serve to show what was the ideal 
which a prudent man kept before him — an ideal which 
wmuld serve, with some slight variations, for* Englishmen as 
well as for Franks^ The actual inventory of^the bir/^n::-' 
and stock of seed on several estates is of great interest, 
and Charles was careful to provide that there shouid also 
be skilled artisans on the ijremises, and that each establish- 
ment should be well stocked with all that was necessary for 
successful culture 
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If we turn to our own countiy we find that the legends Columhaa 
of English and Scottish saintb contain many touches which 
help us to picture the condition of the uncleared land in 
which many monks reared the‘:r homes. The v oik which the 


conqueiing settlers had to do must have been similar and 
the^r daily tasks must ha^e closely resembled those of 
whit^h ve read in stories of life in the Scottish and Biitish 


monasteries, which weie the model villages of the tinieo In 
the island settlements, where they were partly protected from 
the ravages of their ncighboars these monks set theinsehes 
to lead a life of godly industry, and to commend their religion 
as much by the ]ife they led as by the preachers they sent 
for1?h. We*read in Bedes Historii how the monks of Bangor” ^ p 607 
all lived by the labour of their hands, and of disputes that 
aiose about the shaiing i:i labour ^ The legends of many 
saints throw instructive light on these matters^ but it is in 
the Life of S Celarahct by his successor Adamnan” that we 
get 4he completest picture of such a monastery, and of the 
various arrangements it contained, — its granaries and mill, 


* Cuimiiigham, Weste/n CuiLisutio/if n. 51, 

“ Tlius Bede wiites^m liis of the Abhors of Vi'earmovik (Stevenson’s 

Tiansiation, p 609), “It was a pleasure to Lim. obediently to be ciupioyed 
along with them in wmnowing and giindiiig, m milking the ewes and cows, m 
workmg m the bakehouse, the gaiden and the kitchen, and m e\eij otner 
occupation in vhe monasteiy . Fiequently, when ne went out anywheie foi the 
furtheiance of the business of the monasteiy, whenever he found the brethien at 
work, it was his custom lo ]om them foith^vith m their labour, either by directing 
tbe plough handle, or working iron with the forge hammer, or using the winnowing 
fan in his hand, or domg something oi other of the same sort.” 

H E Ji c. ^ H E.iy G IT, 

« Reeve’s Edition, notes, pp 334 — 369. 
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its oven and all the other offices. Even m monastic commu- 
nities, which were endowed vith estates well stocked with 
meat and men and therefore did not depend for subsistence 
on the labour of the brethren, many trades were carried on. 
We hear of Bede’s own labours, of another who was an 
exc*&^ent carpenter, though but an indifferent monk^; of 
nuns at Coldingham who busied themselves with weaving". 
We are justified in regarding each of these mbnastenes, and 
to some extent each of the villages, as a self-sufficing com- 
munity where all the necessaries of life were provided in 
due proportion by the inhabitants, without going beyond 
the limits of the village itselff. 

In eaily days there was in all probability so little regular 
trade that no village could rely on procuring necessary 
stores except from its own resources; the fact that they 
tried to do so serves to distinguish them from the most 
backward hamlet in the present day; the food came from 
their fields, and their herds , the flocks supplied" tke 
necessary clothing; from the waste land they got fuel, 
and there the swine lived on the acorns and mast^; honey 
held the place of sugar as a luxury. Salt was however a 
requisite which could not be produced in many (»f the inland 
villages by the efforts of the inhabitants themselves, and in 
those places where it was possible to obtain ilT the manu- 
facture was a very profitable industry. This was one 
article the desire of which -would tend to bring about the 
existence ofr trade from the very first. Even the Arab®, who 
with his flocks and date palms is largeljr provided for, still 
depends on the caravans for salt ; and many of the Eiiglish 

^ E. E V. C. xiv. 2 XXY. 

B This IS more true of the Columban and Cistercian houses than of others. 
As Professor lUiddleton has pomted out to me, theie is ah interesting difference 
betM’een the results of founding at any special place a Benedictme or a Cistercian 
Abbey. Benedictme monks were not as a rule handicraftsmen, and so"even if a 
Benedictme monastery were set in the country, a town grew up round it with 
ciaftsmen to supply its wants. With the Cistercians this was not so, their 
monasteries were completely self-sufficing] every possible craft that could be 
was carried on by the monks or by the conversi, and so the Cistercian houses 
often remained in the solitude in which they were founded. 

* The plentiful supphes which a waste might furnish^can be gathered from the 
panegyric on Ely at the time of Hereward’s defence, Liber Eliensis, n. c. cv. 

* Herzfeld, Eandelsgeschichte der Jude% 13. 
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villages must have traded for ‘it too. Till root crops were ad 577 — 
introduced, it was difficult, from lack gf fodder, to keep 
large Irerd of cattle all through the winter, and accoidingly 
the meat for winter use was ordinarily prepared and safted 
down in the autumn. Unless the first English settlers were 
stricter vegetarians than is commonly supposed, or els^'^ere 
w^ell acquainted with the management of meadow land, they 
must have p«:actised this system of salting down meat m 
autumn, and salt must have been a specially necessary 
article for uheitr use, 

34. There was not, in all probability, any remarkable 
change in tillage or industry during this long period. As 
has been said above extensive culture prevailed among some 
of the settlers in England, for otherwise it would be hard 
to account for the modified survival at Lauder^, but it doubt- 
less gradually yielded to the more convenient methods of Metlods of 
intensive cultuie For this purpose special fields, consisting uiiaye^. 
of intermingled strips-, were set apart ; these were kept under 
crop with legLilar fallowing and they were marked off by 
large balks as permanent arable fields. There was besides 
a definite area of meadow land , but during winter ail de- 
marcations ^were removed so that the cattle might wander 
freely over the .stubble and on the strips from which the 
hay had be’^n cleared, as well as over other portions of the 
waste It was an open field system of which traces still sur- 
vive in many parts of England ^ 

But though the fields were thus permanently set apart One field, 
for arable purposes, it was not easy to go on taking crops 
fron* the same land year after year (the one field system) 

Maine, Vilh Com p 95 

Vinogiadoff, Villainage in England, 254, 317. 

Numeious survivals of tins state of things can still be noted the gieat turf 
ballis ■which divided the fields from one another are still observable fiom the 
railway between Hitchm and Cambiidge, withm the last century the whole 
countiy between Royston and Newmaiket is said to have been unenclosed; while 
a few isolated ^parishes, of which Laston in Nottmghamshu-e is an example, are, or 
lately were, in this condition. In many parts of the continent there is not only 
e’Tidence that common tillage has existed, but it actually holds its own. 

So far as England is concerned the best illustrations will bo found m Mr 
J G. L Mowat’s Sixteeri Old Maps of Properties in Oxfordshire There are ex- 
cellent descriptions by Mr Seebohm {English Village Community, 1), Prof. 

Andiew [Old English Manor, 117), Piof, Maitland [Township and Boroughf 54) 
and Pi of. VmogradoS {Villainage in England, 231). 
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Without seriously exhausting the soil\* and recourse was 
had to regular fallowing; according to the two field system, 
one of two arable fields was cropped each year, and one 
lay fallow; according to the three field system, two out of 
three arable fields were under crop each year and one lay 
falFocv. 

This three field system was eventually more common 
than the other, as it gave better retiuns for the same woik. 
Early in the autumn of each year the husbandmen would 
plough the field which had been lying fallow Muring the 
summer and sow it with wheat, rye or other winter corn; 
in the spring, they would plough up the stubble of the field 
on which their last wheat crop had been grown, and sow 
barley or oats instead ; the third field would still have the 
stubble of the previous barley crop till early in June, when 
it was ploughed over and left fallow till the time of autumn 
sowing. 


Oot. 

March 

June 


August 


I 

Fallow 


II 

Stubble of 
wheat 


III 

Stubble of 
barley 


Plough and 


sow wheat 


Reap 


Plough and 


sow bailey 


Reap 


Plough twice 


Stubble of 
wheat 


Stubble of 
barley 


Fallow 


In the following year, field I. would be treated as field 
II in the diagi'am, field II. as III, and field HI. as I., so 
that a rotation would be kept up 

The two field system was similar and is illiistrated by 
the diagram, if it be supposed that field II. is omitted and 
that there was a regular alternation of I. and III. The fields 

1 This persistent cultivation of the same land with the same crop is not unknown 
however. See Hanssen, AgrarUsU Abhand, i. 192. Northern Eurcd Life, 2a. 
Oats was the crop which was grown for successive years m Scotland. 
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might have been alternately so\vii with wheat and fallowed , a d 
though It appears that it was not unusyial in Germany to * 
alternate the crops also, and have wheat, fallow, barley, fallow 
in succession in each fields If half the field under cultivation 



vrere used for \^heat and half for barley, as .was sometimes 
done, tne necessary work of ploughing would be morevo:>n- 
veniently distributed throughout the year than would other- 
wise be possibbs on the two field plan A thirteenth century." 
writer has compared the relative advantages of the tw-j [jUa tar.es, 
systems in <iei,ail, and shows that although a much larger 
area was undei crop each year when the three field system 
was used, the expense of ploughing was really the same In 
this way it seems that the three field system was an im- 
provement on a two field husbandry, but the two system;- 
have been cairied on side by side in some districts, ai'd the 
three field system never altogether superseded the other I 
Throughout England generally — in some distiicts during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth and in others duiir.g the eighteenth 
century — both systems gave w'ay to modern methods of 
convertible husbandly in which periods of grass growing 
alternate with arable culture^, and when this change took 
place the tw^o field system — as the less elaboiate — lent itself 
more readily to the alteration, especially to the introduction 
of fo.ur-course husiaandry® 

Thgugh there is no positive evidence as to the precise larhj ,st 
mode of cultivation wdnch v/as m vogue in early times, theie 
is every piobabi'lity that the three field system \vas not 
unknown Hanssen quotes one instance of it in Germany 
in 77E and consideis that it w^as the normal practice in the 


1 Hanssen, Aqia-^hist Ahhand i ITS 

2 Walter of Henley S n and Intro xxtui If the land was laid out m two 

fields of SO acres each, theie would be 40 acies to plough before the wheat wa^ 
sown, 40 more before the*bailey was sown, and SO to be ploughed twice over m 
June, wheQ the stubble of the second field was bioken up and it was left fallow, 
i e 40 + 40 + ISO >' 2 1 =210 If the ihite field system v.ere used, there would be 60 
acres to plough Jiefoi e the wheat soT\ing 60 acies to plough before the barley 
sowing, and 60 acres to plough twice o’^er uhen the stubbie was broken up m 
June, 1 e. 00+60+ (60 x 2) = 240 There is reason to believe that Walter of 
Henley’s estimate of what the plough could do m the year was exaggerated 
^M.utland Domesday BooL and Beyond, 398 Page, End of Villainage in 
Enqiand, 22 1 * 3 Hanssen, Agrarhist, Abhartd i 179. 

“ See below, p. 528. ^ Hanssen, Agrarinst Ahhand, i ITS 
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time and on the estates of Charles the Great ^ this is con- 
firmed by an ingenious argument of Professor Jeiiks, who 
shows that changes in the form of legal proceedings against 
debtors imply that some sort of intensive culture had 
come into vogue generally ^ That it quickly spread to 
England is probable enough^ but we have ^cly little dehnite 
evidence The laws of Ine in regard to the amount of land 
to be kept under cultivation are not obviously relevant and 
are certainly not conclusive ^ though there is one of them 
which renders it clear that some sort of open iieH cultivation 
was in vogue. If agriculture is canned on in such open 
fields there must be difficulty in mamtaming the temporary 
fencing which is needed to keep the cattle off the growing 
corn or growing hay. King Ine’s law provides as follows, — 
If churls have a common meadow or other partible land^ 
to fence, and some have fenced their part, some have not, 
and (cattle stray in and) eat up their common corn or grass ; 
let those go who own the gap and compensate to the ethers 
who have fenced their part, the damage which there may be 
done, and let them demand such justice on the cattle as it may 
be right. But if there be a beast which breaks hedges and 
goes in everywhere, and he who owns it will Q.ot or cannot 
restrain it: let him who finds it in his field take it and 
slay it, and let the owner take its skin and flesh, and forfeit 
the rest®.*’ This law gives us a very vivid picture of the early 
tillage, — the fields undivided except by temporary fences, 
and each g^hurTs land lying intermingled with the rest. A 
holding of thirty acres would consist of suty separate strips, 
of which, under the three field system, forty would A)e in 
cultivation each year. The strips were all intermingled in 

1 Agrarhist. Ahhand i 152, 154. 

2 “It seems then abundantly clear that several ownership, and therewith 
intensive colture, were familiar to Teutonic Europe before the close of the eighth 
century. It would have been idle to provide execution-process against the im- 
movables of a debtor, unless the owmership of immovables had been generally 
recognised.” PJng. JSist. Rev. yin. 422. 

8 cc. 64, 65, 66 in Thorpe, Am%ent Laws and Institutions, i. 144. The Geiur 
[Beet. Sing. Pers.) was to have seven acres of his ‘ yard ’ sown when he entered 
on possession, but was this a half or a third or a (juarter of the whole ? Thorpe 
1. 435. ' 

^ Obviously strips in the common arable fields. 

5 Laws of Ine, 42. Thorpe, i.®129. 
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each of the great fields and only-marked off from one another a d 577— 
VI ad 901 

by narrow grass edging. 

Each landholder also possessed the necessary stock foi Stocion 
working his land — a pair of oxen went with the ordinary 
villain’s holding in the time of the Confessor. In all proba- 
bility the tenants combined their stock and formed a stiiong 
team, like the manorial teams of eight^ or twelve^ tl'iongh 
we find mention of plough teams of very various degrees of 
strength^ and we cannot suppose of some of them that they 
did very effective work 

The possession of draught oxen would have been useless Pasturage 
unless the churl had the means of feeding them; for hay, 
he had an allotment of meadow, and for pasturage he had 
facilities for feeding on the common waste including the 
fallow field, and on the other fields between harvest and 
seed time^ There can be little doubt as to the manner 
in which agricultural processes were earned on, and the 
gejiejral type was probably almost the same whether the 
cultivators were servile or free 

Each separate group was thus m a position to raise its industry m 
own food supply ^ but it could also, in all probability, furnish siifncmg 
its own industrial requirements from its own resources to 
a far greater extent than any agricultural village would do in 
the^present,day ,*each was almost entirely --V-s It 

was in these early times an economic unit, with no buying 
and selling betiveen its members, — like a household where 
each member gets a living and has to do what work there 
is, instead of undertaking so much definite work for so 
mucji pay A* lady’s maid is engaged to do the dress-making 
for certain persons, and may have much or little to do ; but 
she gets her living and a quarterly salary, and is not paid by the 
piece. When the village community is really a selffsufficing 
whole, the thatcher or smith® is a member of the body, and 


1 This appears to have been the typical team See below, p 126. 

2 Northern Rural Ltfe^ p 33. 

® 0. 0. EeU m Domesday Studies, 187. Ymogradoff, Villainage in England, 
262. 

^ Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields, 4. See p 526 below. 

^ Gtoentian Code,!, xsi.vm. Leges JFalhce, i. xxi. Ancient Laws of Wales, 
332, 817. 
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AD 577 - pursues his craft without payment either by the hour or 
piece, because his livelihood is secured to him in the foim of 
mww ated SO many bushels from each householder, by the custom of the 
village ; he does what work is required in return for his keep. 
There are of course many advantages lu the modem system 
by-which a man is paid for what he does ; on the other hand 
the' poorer rayats in India might be able to contribute to the 
support of a village artisan, while they could npt save so as to 
pay for work at the precise time they wanted it there may 
be cases in which the balance of advantage stih lies in the 
primitive method. 

In English villages in the eleventh century the swineherd 
was commonly supported in this way ; each gehur was bound 
to contribute six loaves towards his maintenance^ The 
bee-keeper superintended what was an important industry 
in the period before the Conquest and there was careful 
supervision of pasture rights^. All these regulations sorve 
to illustrate the habits of life in any village which wast a 
single economic unit ^ since buying and selling did not go 
on between the members, but each stood in a known custo- 
mary relation to the rest. They had little if any external 
trade, and were practically self-sufficient and ablp to provide 
for all their ordinary wants from their own resources 

35. There is no evidence that the early English villages 
valued their condition of self-sufficiency so highly as to -try to 
check the development of trade, as has been done by German 
oftru2^nai ^Indian ^communities®. On the contrary we get the im- 

t) ad&, 1 Thorpe, Ancient Laws, l. 435. 

2 Andrews, Old English Manor, 206. s 213. " 

4 In the Welsh Laws we get minute regulations for co-tillage, — the contri- 
hutions which were to be made for the common work, and the responsibihties and 
rewaid of the ploughman. Vendotian Code, m. xxiv. Leges WalUce, n. xxx. 
Ancient Laws of Wales, 153, 801. The Brehon Laws give us a still more 
complicated case of collective labour and rights m conSection with the use of 
a water-mill Ancient Laws of Irela'nd, iv. 217. 

5 Von Maurer, Maihserfassung, p 179. We find traces of a complete protective 
system on the part of these self-sufficing communities, closely an^^logous to the 
protective system adopted later with the view of keeping England a self-sufficing 
country. The sale of rare products to other villages was strictly forbidden by 
their customs, and that of many chattels was only allowed after the villagers 
had had the refusal of them. Such protection may also he resorted to, not 
in the interest of native resom-ces, but of native artisans. (Compare below, 
pp. 308, 429.) 
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pression that f>ains were taken to foster intercommunication , a d 577 — 

pro’tT.sion was certainly made for the proper conduct of trade ^ 

the laws of Ine lay down that chapmen were to traffic before u.c 

witnesses, so that they might be able to prove their mnocen-ce ' 

wdien accused of theft h One of Alfred's ia\vs insists that chap- ci,c \ d 

• ' S90 

men were to present the men they intended to take with " 
them before the king at the folk-moot, to explain how Tnanv 
there ^vere, and to declare it when they had need of more- 
In another case 'we read of the dealer who came across thec^t; \d 
march from another estate, and of the responsibility of those 
who gave him tempoiary shelter^ On the whole, piotection 
w’as needed for the piesumption was against the honesty of 
the stranger. “If a far coming man or a stranger journey ad 
through a wood out of the highway and neither shout nor 
blow his horn, he is to be held ibi a thief and either slam or 
redeemed^” Besides attending to the peisonal security of 
chapmen the kings alwajs insisted on the duty of mamtamiiig 
the loads and bridges® without which they would have been 
unable to exercise any authority throughout their dominions ; 
the four great roads soon received English names, and tracks 
connected them with many of the callages. The monasteries 
too were centres from which there was frequent communica- 
tion, either to cells on outlying estates or to other churches 
in England and abroad, and the village life would become 
more* comfortable as it ceased to be so entirely isolated 

Eeference has been made already to primitive trade m DiftP) :»ce^ 
salt, but apart from this there were other ways m which % so wees 
the natural differences between localities must have made 
themselves felK metals could not be eveiy where obtamed — 
for the point of the wooden ploughshare, and for arms if for 
nothing else ; some wastes must have been more favourable 
for sheep and others for swine : some land for corn and some 
for meadow^; all such natural differences would render internal 
trade immensely advantageous®. These physical circumstances 

1 Laws of Ine, 25 Tlioipe, i llS 
- Laws of Alfred, 34: Tlioipe, i 82. 
s Laics of mother e and Ednc, 15, 16 Tliorpe i. 32 
^ Laws of Ine, 20 Thorpe, i 115 

^ Bectctudincs Sing, Pc'} 5oii i. Thorpe i 432 Earle Land Chai ters, xxi 
^ Compare Aiistotie s account of early b^rter*ng as distinguished from tradmg 
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would make trade profitable, ,as soon as the social conditions 
which render trade possible became general In any land 
where each village is hostile to every other — defended fpm the 
predatory incursions of neighbours, not by any respect for the 
property of others, but by the wide extent of its ovn waste- 
regular trade would seem to be impossible , but even under 
such ^circumstances, the advantages of trade may be so clearly 
felt that the boundary place between two or more townships 
comes to be recognised as a neutral territory where men may 
occasionally meet for their mutual benefit, if not. on friendly 
terms, at least without hostility. Some writers regard the 
boundary stone as the predecessor of the market- cross, and the 
neutral area lound it as an original market-place^; but there, 
is more probability m the theory which treats the English 
town cross as the permanent, emblem of royal authority I 
But however this may be a good deal of regular internal 
trade may go on, even in a country which is disturbed by 
constant feuds, and where every hamlet is liable to'^be 
plundered by the men from other villages. There is no 
reason for refusing to believe that there was a certain amount 
of internal trade from the earliest days of the English settle- 
ment. We may perhaps add that the market and its customs 
may have been instituted among the tribes ’"before their 
immigration, and imported rather than developed here. 

On the whole it seems that from very early times there 
must have been regular trade; not indeed carried on from 
day to day, but still, in regular places at particulai times ; not 
merely like the occasional visit of a ship to a savage island, 
but occurring at more or less frequent intervals which could 
be anticipated, and for which preparation might be made. 
And this introduces a most important step in advance ; when 

for the sake of profit: tj fihv ovv 'roiavTt] /leTajSXijTiMj ovt€ 'jrapd (pvaiv otjre 
XpH/xaTicrTiK^s ecTTiv ovBev eis dvavKi^piaviv yap rf?? Kara (pvaiv ahrapKeia<s 
i}if. Politics, I e 9, § 6. 

1 Maine, Village Comm., 192. Compaie also Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of 
Civilisation, p. 205, on the various functions which boundary stones have served. 

2 Compare R. Schroeder, Deutsche Mechtsgesckichte, 590, and references there ; 
also Sohm, Bntstehung des Stadtewesens, 18. The cross is frequently associated 
with the sword and the glove, which are recognised symbols of royal authority; 
and the name by which they are often known in Germany, Rolandsauie, seems to 
connect them by tradition with Roland the swoid-bearer of Charles the Great. 
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men engage in labour, not for the sake of satisfying their own a d wt— 
wants by the things they produce, but with a Mev/ to 
exchange, their labour results nob only in chattels foi their 
own use, but in wares for the market as well. There is a 
farther change to be noted , while there is no ppportuuity for 
exchange, there is little inducement for anyone to pre^cive 
a surplus, a very abundant harvest is moie* likely to' be 
piodigally us^d within the year, and so with all othejt: 
supplies; but the existence of opportunities for trade makes 
it well worth while to gather a store that far exceeds any 
prospective requirements, and to stow in warehouses for sale^ iVaje- 
all that need not be used by the produceis to satisfy their 
immediate w^ants, the conditions are present wdiich still 
further favoui* the accumulation of w^eaith. 

36 . The disorders of the three centuries which succeeded Decai/ of 
the battle of Deorham seem to have tended to the demora- 
lisation of the victors; there is little evidence that the^^'"''* 
Chyigtian English of the ninth century had advanced on 
their heathen forefatheis in any of the arts of life except in 
so far as they were s’ubject to foreign influences Some im.oduc- 
forms of skill had been introduced by Christian missionaries , 
writing and illuminating on parchment with the biiiliant 
colours which attracted Alfred as a child- were arts that 
occujiied th^ monks in the sciiptoHiun, and some found 
employment in lock-making and other foims of w'orking in 
metals Glass beads had probably been used for oinament Glass, 
long before, but the use of window glass seems to^have b^en 
due to Benedict Biscop in the seventh century^. 'WhenvD 075, 
the work w^as'* drawing to completion, he sent messengers 
to Gaul to bung ovei glass makers — a kind of workman 
hitherto unknown in Britain, — to glaze the windows of the 
church and its aisles and chancels. And so it happened 
that when they came they not only accomplished that 
particular work w'hich w^as required of them, but from this 
time they -caused the English nation to understand and 
learn this kind of handicraft, w^hich was of no inconsiderable 
utility for the enclosing of the lamps of the church, or 

i Hermann, Uniei suchuiigcn^ p 25 - Assei s Life of Alfred^ n. 450. 

s Bede Lues of the Allots of Wear^nouth (Stevcusoii s Translation), p C07. 

C. H. 6 
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for various uses to which ve^ssels are pat\” Other arts for 
domestic comfort which had been used in Roman Britain 
were reintroduced or- revived at a later date^ but under 
similar ecclesiastical influence The Abbey of Christchurch 
at Canterbury- had an admirable water supply, which was 
thoroughly Roman m all its ariangements and fittings-, but 
it was not constructed till after the Norman Conquest. 

. The importation of vestments from abroad would give a 
considerable impulse to the feminine arts, as they then Avere, 
of weaving and embroidery. Aldhelm^ describes most gor- 
geously woven brocades, though he does not speak of them as 
of native manufacture ; but the art of embroidery soon took 
root^ and the English rapidly attained a high degree of skill 
which Avas maintained all through the middle ages. 

This increased skill in ecclesiastical art is quite compatible 
with a decline in some of the arts of war in which they had 
formerly excelled. As an agricultural people, whose expedi- 
tions were chiefly directed against their neighbours and the 
Welsh, they had little occasion for a seafaring life ; and they 
had probably lost much of their skill in seamanship It 
seems not impossible that Christian influence discouraged the 
pursuit of war as a trade®, and that the effective force of the 
people declined in this respect. At any rate they were 
compelled to cultivate arts they had apparently forgotten, 
when they were forced to resist the Danes; and to resist 
them by learning from them and trying to outstrip them. It 
was in this way that King Alfred set himself to revive the 
art of shipbuilding. He commanded loiig ships to be built 
to oppose the esks ; they were full nigh twice"* as long as the 
others ; some had sixty oars and some had more; they Avere 


1 Glass had been manufactured m Britain in Roman times, but the art had 
died out , as it apparently did agam, after being renltroduced in the seventh 
century. T. H. Turner, Domestic Architecture^ i 75. 

2 Willis, Architectural History of Christchurch, 160 Monks in Greenland 
had their cells warmed by pipes of hot water laid on fionr a natural hot 
spring dose by Major, Zem, pp. Ixxxvn, 17. Compare the Pranciscans’ Conduit 
at Southampton in 1290. Davies, Southampton, 114. 

® De Laudtbus Virgimtatis Migne, nxxxix 114 

4 Liber Eliensis, il. c. Ixiii. 

5 It IS certamly curious to notice how soon the power of the Norsemen declined 
aftei their conversion was effected. 
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both swifter and steadier and also higher than the othei=^ AD 577— 
They were shapen neither like, the Frisian, iioi the Danish, 
but sg as* it seemed to him they would be mo>t efficients 
How far Alfred’s new design Vv’as really an improvemehT; or 
not it may be hard to say, as the first ■ 

Isle of Wight seemed to show that the West fcJaxons were? not 
fit to manage them. 

The Danes could doubtless have given him much insrruc- 
tion in the arts of navigation ; the Sarjas show that they made a D?i26b, 
voyages at this time and during the succeeding centuries, 
which would hardly ha\e been undei taken by any of the 
ancients, and were not repeated till the sixteenth century. 

Some, like the polar exploration of Halldor, would be 
regarded as remarkable expeditions e\en nowb On these 
voyages they had neithei compass, nor any of the appliances 
of modem navigation, but they had ingenious, though ratlier 
rough and ready, methods of making obser\ations Distance and 
t]i^y calculated by a day’s sail, which was estimated at about " 
twenty-seven to thirty geographical miles^: they guessed at 
the direction of the neare^t land by letting buds escape and 
watching the direction of their flights They observed on 
one voyage^ that the sun was above the horizon both night 
and day; on S. James's Day it was not higher when at the 
meridian ‘‘,than *that y hen a man lay across a six oared boat 
towards the gunwale, the shade of that side of the boat 
w^hich was nearest the sun fell on his face, but at midnight 
was it as hmh as at home in the settlement when it*is in 

O 9 

the north west.” ^ Kafn® hais interpreted this as showing they 
wei;p in 75° north latitude, but it at any rate illustrates 
a primitive mode of nautical observation. 

37. There w^ere other respects in which King Alfred Vovi PS of 
'was certainly anxious to learn from his foes; the Northmen 
even in his time had undertaken distant explorations and 
opened up important trading routes. It appears that in the 
ninth cenkiry they had regular trade from the Baltic to Arabia 


1 English Chioiuclc, 897 (Bolin’s Edition) 

“ Beamisli Discovery of Anie'nca, 126. s p, 53 

^ ]VIacpliersoii, Ajinals, i ‘261 5 Beainisli, 127, 

« Antiqii. Amencanae, Abstiact of Evidence, p xxxix. 


6—2 
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and the East by means of the n\ers which run into the 
Caspian and Black Sea'; while they had also settlements 
in Iceland from which they afterwards made tl>eir way to 
Greenland and even explored some part of Noith America^ 
Alfred put on record® the accounts he received of the 
voyage of Ohthere, a whaler and ownei of many reindeer, 
who 'dwelt ifr Helgoland in Norway and who had sailed, 
partly in hopes of procuring walrus tusks and partly as an 
explorer, till he rounded the North Cape and penetrated to the 
White Sea. He also voyaged along the coast of Norway and 
through the Sounds whilst Wulfstan, a Dane, recounted how 
he had sailed up the Baltic to an East Prussian port^ but 
the interest which Alfred took in these more southerly 
voyages shows how little Englishmen then knew of the seas 
which were perfectly familiar to the merchants of the North- 
ern' lands, from which according to Alfred a portion of their 
forefathers had emigrated. 

In so far as the English had carried on foreign trade at ^11 
it was with southern lands. An English merchant was 
sojourning at Marseilles early in the eighth century®; they 
apparently frequented the fairs of Eouen, S. Denys, and 
Troyes or elsewhere in the dominions of Charles the Great ; 
the letter to Offa of Mercia in which he assures them of 
justice and protection is our earliest commerc-ial treaty I 
The trading and proprietary rights which were conferred 


1 Worsaae, Danes and Norwegians, 103. 2 gee below, p 90. 

8 Alfred, Orc^us (Bosworth), § 13, p. 39. 

^ Alfred, Orosius (Boswoith), § 19, p. 47. 

6 Alfred, Owsius, | 20, p. 50. 

6 Lappenberg, England under Saxon Kings, n. 364. 

7 De peregrmis vero, qm pro amore Dei, et salute animaium suarum, beatorum 
limina Apostolomm adire desiderant, sicut olma perdonavimus, cuia pace sine ornni 
perturbatione vadant, suo itmen secum necessana poitantes. Sed probaviinas 
qnosdam fraudnlenter negotiandi catisa se inteimiscer® : iucra sectantes non 
religion! servientes. Si tales inter eos inveniantttr locis opportiini;g statnta 
solvant telonea; cseteri absoluti vadant m pace. De negotiatonbns quoque 
scripsisti nobis, qnos Yolninxis ex mandate nostro nt protectionem patrocinium 
habeant in regno nostro legitime, ^nxta antiquam consuetudinem negotiandi. Et 
SI m aliquo loco m 3 usta affiigantnr oppressione, reclament se ad nos, Tel nostros 
jndices, et plenam jnbebimus 3 ustitiam fieri Similiter et nostn, si aliqmd sub 
Testra potestate in 3 uste patiantm*, reclament se ad vestrse seqnitatis judicium, ne 
aliqua inter nostios alicubi obonri possit perturbatio. Haddan and Stubbs, 
Couneih, in. 496. 
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on ecclesiastical houses on the continent at this early time, AD 577 — 
also bear witness to the frequency of CQUiniunication. Sach 
were the privileges given or confirmed by Offa to the Abbey 
of S. Denysh or the grant of Lewisham to S. Peters at 
Ghent ^ But Englishmen habitually passed still further 

south®, and a year in \\hich the usual communication with 
Eome did not take place seemed to deserve special mention 
from the Chj:onicler^. Alfred had gone there as a boy, T\l>en ad 3:3 
his father visited the Pope accompanied by a large tram 
of attenda«its,l His emissaries at a later time undertook a 
still greater enterprise, when Sigebiirt bishop of Sherboui ne 
travelled to India itself with Kang Alfred's gifts to the shrmc 
of S. Thomas, and brought back many brilliant gems on his 
return®. 

The particular tiade of vinch we hear most durino these 
centuries is tramc in slaves — not necessaril}’ because it was 
the most impoitant, but because it was obnoxious to Christian 
senliment We may well remember iliat it was the sight of 
English slaves m the market at Rome v Inch first touched the a d 573 
heart of Gregory as a deacon and made him desire to send 
the gospel message to our distant isle^. But we feel that 
the trade must have been generally prevalent in districts 
where uncilloe and servi were used as money, and pay- 

These included a giant of salt-woiks at Pevensey, and of the poit of *Lun- 
denwic*' De FreviUe, Mouen^ i 56 Doublet, S Denya 187 720 The Ciiuich 
of S Mary of Rouen had a ^all^able estate in Deyonshiie m the tune of the 
Confe&soi Do^nesday Bool . i 104 

2 By Alfrithe, daughtei of Alfied Vaienbeigh, Relations dqnomatiques, 40 

8 S Bertm, ^^hen mating a journey to Rome, m the end of the seventh centuiy, 
traveled with a company of Saxons fiom S. Omei to Verdun, -when they paited, 
as the Saxons veie going to Spam. Mnacula JS, Dei tin m Atfa SanUo itm, 

5 Sept p 597 

^ English Choinch S.S9 

5 Assei’s Lift of Alfied {Chwth nistoiiaas), ii 445 

6 William of Malmefchuiy, Gesta Pontifcum xi 80 Some doubt has been cast 
on the triith of this story by the fact that it is not mentioned in the life of Alfied 
by Assei, who does not speak of dureci communication with any more distant 
potentate thar*the patriarch of Jeiusalem See his Annals in Chinch Hi'^foiians 
of England, ii p 472 But Pauli points out that the journey was not more 
impiact^cable than that of Chailes the Great’s cmissarxes to Bagdad, and tliat the 
report of that exploit might have stimulated him to this uiidertakmg Life of 
Alfred 146 

" Theie is some reason to believe that this iniqm+ou'' traffic with Italy was 
c in led on m Christian nines. Haddan and Sfubbs, Councils, in 33L 
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iD 577— ments were reckoned in terms ot sla\es^. From very early 
tif penalties were imposed on those i\ ho sold their 

100 countrymen, bond or free, over the sea, ‘‘ though he be 
guilty^”: and it was reiterated that Christians" should not, 
at any rate, ba sold into a heathen iandh but despite 
the frequent fulminations by ecclesiastical and civil autho- 
rity the trade appears to have continued. It existed in all 
its horror at Bristol® at the time of the Coiiqiiest; ; and 
if we may trust Giraldus Cambrensis it had not been 
stamped out in the twelfth centuryh The Insli bishops 
incited their flocks to boycott the English slave dealer in 
1172 . From the accounts of the early fairs in Germany it 

1 For the use of slaves compare Haddan and Stuhbs, Councils and Documents, 
II. 127, where canons are quoted m which payments are leckoned in ancilloi 
and serm. See also Ancient Laios of Ireland^ i. p. xlvi. Citmhal (oiiginally a 
female slave) is constantly used as a measure of value See below, p. 123. 

2 Laws of Ine, 11. Thoi’pe, i. 111. 

s The redemption of slaves was a recognised form of Christian benevolence, 
S. R Maitland, Daih Ages^ p. 88. S. Eligius, -while still a leadmg man at_the 
court of Dagobert, spent large sums in redeeming sla\es by twenty, thirty, fifty 
or even a bundled at a tune, Vzta S Elxgn (Migne, Lxxx-m 487). The monks 
of Tumieges in the seventh centuiy fitted out vessels in which they sailed great 
distances to ledeem captives and slaves. Moutalemhert, ii 501. See also Vita 
Anscharii^ cc. 21, 66 (Migne, cxviii 975, 1007) Missionaries also adopted the 
plan of puicliasing young heathen slaves, whom they trained -as Christians, 
Vxta Anschai ii, c 03 (Migne, cxvin 1005). 

^ Laws of Etkehed, v. 2, vi. 9, vni. 5. Thorpe, i sOo, 317,^838 Theodor. 
Pcemtent xlh. 4, 5. Thorpe, ii 50 Excerpt. Ecgherti, cl Thorpe, ii. 124 
Pcemtent. Ecgbeiti, iv 26 Thoipe, ii 213 On the trade as carried on^m the 
fan’s of Champagne, see Bourquelot, Mimoxres Acad, dcs Insoi iptions Sene, v. 
i. 309^ he explains that Jews were the agents -who sold Chiisiian slaves to the 
Mussulmans of Spain and Africa, in the eighth and ninth centuries; the tiade at 
Montpellier in Saracen slaves and slave gnls lasted tiU. tha fifteenth centuiy. On 
the Eastern tiade, see Heyd, ii 543. 

s Vicus est maritimus, Brichstou dictus, a quo recto cuisu in Hibeiniam 
transmittitur, ideoque iliius terne barbaiiei aceommodus Hujus indigence cum 
ca^teris ex Anglia causa mercimonii, saepe in Hibeimam annavigant Ah his 
Mlfstanus inorem vetustissimum sustuht, qui sic animis eorum occalluerat, ut nec 
Bei amor nec Regis WiUelmi hactenus eum aboleie potuissent Homines enun ex 
omni Anglia coeinptos majoris spequasstus in Hibermam distiahebant, aqciUasque 
prius ludibrio lecti habitas jamque prfegnantes venum proponebant Videres et 
gemeres concatenates f ambus miseronim ordmes et utnusque sexu^adolescentes: 
qm liberali forma, setate mtegra baibaris miseratiom essent, cotidie prostitui, 
cotidie venditan. Eacinus execrandmn, dedeeus miserabOe, nec belluim affectus 
memores homines, necessitudines suas ipsum postremo sanguinem suum servituti 
addicere. William of Malmesbury, De Vita S, Wlstani^ n 20, in Wharton, Anglia 
Eaera, u. 258. Compare also Andrews, Old English Manor, 183. 

6 See also the toils at Lewes in Domesday. 7 Tlxp, Mzh. i. e. 18. 
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almost seems as if they could have been little else than a d on— 
slave martsh and it may well be that at the fairs which the 
northern nAerchants held on the shore the captives they 
had kidnapped^ formed the staple article of trade. 


V. Danes. 

88 The Danes were the first of the foreign shoots A D 787— 
which were* gi;a[ted into the English stock ; many circum- j ugoious 
stances have combined to make us nesflect the importance ^ 

of the fresh life that we then received. We have been 
accustomed to view the Danes with the eyes of our own 
chroniclers — as mere plunderers'* who destroyed churches, 
and amassed ti-easures at the expense of jaeaceful citizens ; 
and indeed they were ruthless enough®. We admire the 

J Tlioikelm {Essay on Slaie Trade) has collected many incidental 
notices of this tiade in Geimany and the Noith “Helniold beheld at once m 
the market at Mecklenhingh no less than 7000 Danes exposed to sale ” p 9. 

2 Worsaae {Danes and*NoiiLeqians, 100) states that mei chants from all paits 
assembled at the annual fair at Elsmoie, ‘ booths weie elected along the shoie; 
foreign waies i\eie baiteied for fish, hides and valuable fuis, whilst various games 
and all sorts of^meriy-making took place ” A similar fan waas formeily held at 
Scarborough. 

2 The openmg of th# Saga of King Olaf T/ y/igitison, e 5, gi\e& an mteiestmg 
pictime of the tJhnes When a hoy the vessel m vhich he and Ins mothei v.cie 
sailmg pnder the caie of some in ei chants vas attacked by \aLings, ‘ who made 
booty both of the people and goods killing <!ome, and dividing otheis as slaves. 

Olaf was separated from his motnci, and an E«;thomaii man culled Kleikon got 
him as his shaie, along vith Thoiaii and Thoikils Eleiuon thought that Tfioiaif 
vas too old foi a slave, and that theie \^as not much voik to be got out of him, 
so he killed hmi;«but t*ook the boy-^. "Mth him and sold them to a man called 
KlaeiS, for a stout and good lam A thud man called Reas bought Olaf for a 
good cloak ” Lamg, C'hwrncles, i 371 

^ The ciuelty with which Rogei Hovedeii and the autiioi of tlie life of S. 

.Elphege charge the Danes is thus explained by Thoikelin ‘‘The Danes had no 
market for slaves in England, and they could iieithei give a shaie of their 
piovisions to their captives, nor detach a body of men fioin the ai*my to keep 
m order *such an immense number of slaves, viio they knew would undeitake 
anything that might lestoie them to liberty, and enable them to harass thoir 
enemy. Dnder such circumstances the haibaiians had no othei alternative than 
to put then* captives to death — death was perhaps fai piefeiable to a diseased 
life consumed in a hornd dungeon, wTiich has often been the case.” Essay on 
Sl-ave Trade, l) 29 

s Reary, Vikings, p M3, has some excellent lemarks on the courage, cruelty 
and humour of the Noithmen. 
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heroism of Alfred the Great and his enthusiasm for the 
promotion of skill and enterprise, but we forget that the 
English people were even then so enfeebled that hajf their 
country had been wrested from them , and though his im- 
mediate successors obtained a wnlely extended supiemacy, 
the kingdom fell at length into the hands of a better man. 
When the line of Wessex re-appeared in the person of the 
Confessor, he could not trust to native administrators; 
Danes still filled important posts and Norman habits began 
to supersede the older usages. Despite the success of Egbert 
and the gemus of Alfred, the English had not been fused 
into a united, well-ordered polity ; and the state of the Church 
in S Dunstan’s time gives an unfavourable impression of the 
whole tone of Society. The English had settled do'wn, they 
had adopted Christianity, but they had not preserved the 
spirit of enterprise and the eager activity which still charac- 
terised their kin beyond the sea. 

In order to form any fair estimate of the importance of 
the element which was thus grafted into the English stock 
we must turn our attention to the condition of the Danes 
and Norsemen, and the proofs of their extraordinary vigour 
and enterprise, at the very time when so many of the race 
were settling in England. They had opened up'^ a vast com- 
merce with the East, by the Kussian rivers' and the Caspian 
or the Black Sea^ , furs and amber were probably the ckief 
articles of export and the precious metals were brought' in re- 
turn. Large numbers of Arabian coins have been dug up; 
Sweden, and particularly in the island of Gothland, such an 
immense quantity of these has been found at -various times, 
that in Stockholm alone above twenty thousand pieces have 
been preserved, presenting more than a thousand different 
dies, and coined in about seventy towns in the eastern and 

northern districts of the domimons of the Caliphs It 

was the trade with the East that originally gave considerable 
importance to the city of Visby in Gothland ; and it was 
subsequently the Russian trade that made Visby, in 
conjunction with Novgorod, important members of the 
German Hanseatic League. As long as the Arabian trade 


I Monteiius, Sweden^ 190. 
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flourished Gothland was the centre of a very animated A D 737 — 
traffic Even now an almost incredible number of German, 
Hungarian ^ind particularly Anglo-Saxon coins, of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, is dug up in the island. The collec- 
tion of coins in Stockholm comprises an assortment of Anglo- 
Saxon coins, mostly the product of these discoveries, whicli 
for extent and completeness surpasses the greatest colie?;tions 
of the sort, ^even in London and England Political 
disturbances in the eleventh century gave a considerable 
shock to this trade however; the Italian depots obtained 
a large share of the traffic after the Crusades, and the re- 
opening of a route somewhat similar to the old one, by the 
Pussian Company, was one of the principal commercial a d 1533 
events in the sixteenth century. 

In the north and west their achievements A\ere btili more Settlcjornt^ 
remarkable and bear witness to the boldness of their seaman- pUranon^ 
ship- In 87 4 the colonisation of Iceland began and proceeded ^xorth and 
wdth great rapidity, so that Harold Haarfager feared that 
Norway w^ould be depopulated. They found parts of the " 
island already occupied by some men such as those wdio in frail 
coracles, made of two hides and a half, and with only a few 
days’ provisions, left their home in Ireland whence ^"they 
had stolen away because they desired for the love of God 
to be in a, statS of pilgrimage they recked not where I” 

The Irish monks, like their Welsh brethren, deserted the 
island when it was mvaded by heathens^ and the Danes 
had soon occupied the whole of it with their settlements.** 


1 T^orsaae, Da7*es and Noncegians^ 103 This is no longer the case; the 
collection in the British Hnseum is second to none 

2 This is brought out by Mr J Toulmin Smith 'Discoveiy of America, p 322; 
in the course of an excellent discussion of the comparatiye merits of Columbus and 
the Northmen. 

^ English Chioiiicle, S91 (Bohn). 

^ Mr l^eary {ViLi?igs. 186) dates this Irish settlement m the year 795. “At 
that time was Iceland covered with woods between the mountains and the shore. 
Then were hei^ Christian people whom the Noithmen called Papas but they 
■vient aftei wards away because they would not be here among heathens, and 
left after them Irish books and bells and croziers from which could be seen 
that they were Irishmen. But then began people to travel much here out from 
Noiway until King Harold forbade it because it appeared to him that tlie land 
had begun to be thinned of inhabitants ” Sckedce of An Erode, Beamish, 
Ducoitry of America, 175. 
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From Iceland tliey jouslied still fai tlier away ; storm-driven 
mariners had brought back reports of a laud in the west. 
Erie the Red. who had been banished from Xoru ay for one 
murder and from some parts of Iceland for another crime, 
was forced to set out on a voyage of exploration; alter two 
years he returned wuth the intention of getting companions 
to foim a settlement. He called the land which he had 
found “Greenland 'because' quoth he 'people will be attracted 
thither if the land has a good name’.'' The fleet of 
colonists sufteied much from a storm, but enough escaped 
to found two settlements m 985 h 

In the following year Bjarni, the son of one of the 
colonists, set sail with the view of joining his father in 
Greenland. After three days’ sail he got into a fog, and 
was driven for many days by. the north wind; at last they 
sighted land, but they did not go ashore as from its appearance 
they were sure it was not Greenland ; they worked their way 
northwards in the open sea, but returning at times to^ the 
coast, and thus saw lands which have been identified as 
Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Nova 
Scotia (Markland), and Newfoundland (Hell uland). When at 
last Bjarni reached Greenland his lack of curiosity in not 
having gone ashore became a matter of reproach to him. Leif 
the son of Eric the Red was determined to carry-on the work 
of discovery; he visited the lands Bjarni had sighted, and 
wintered in Mount Hope Bay near Cape Codv They called 
the' place Vjiiland, as a German sailor recognised gTapes 
among the products of the country ; none of the others had 
seen them before, but he was familiar with'^them 015 ^ the 
Rhine. In 1007 an attempt was made from Iceland to 
establish a regular settlement in Vynland and occasional 
communication was kept up for some time. Curiously enough 
the Danes appear to have been anticipated in this discovery 
also by the Irish — not indeed by ecclesiastics ; how dr when 
the first Irish emigrants crossed the Atlantic is^ unknown^ 

1 Saga of Eric the Med, Beamish, p 49, 2 Beamish, p. 63 

s Mr Beamish suggests that it may have been m the fourth century when the 
Irish made such vigorous attacks on Roman Britain, p. 218. Mr J. Touimm 
Smith holds that they visited the country but never '"settled there. JDisoovevyf 
p. 233. 
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but a country somewhat south of Vynland was ccmm<mlyAD 787— 
referred to as Great Ireland, and there are a curious numbei ^ 
of survivals which confirm the evidence ^f Sagas on this point 
The Danish expeditions acioss the Atlantic seem to be well- 
established. AVe mav certainly feel that it was a most 
impoitant thing for the future of England, that a laige area 
of GUI land was peopled with men who could plan and baTi y 
out such explorations as these. 

39. Of the Danes as mere plunderers it is unnecessary Danish 
to say more.% the changes which were made by the Danes 
as conquerors are of constitutional rather than economic 
interest, but the mfluence which was exercised by the Danes 
as settlers demands attention. It is certainly noticeable that a d 379. 
the Danelagh, as delined in the time of Alfred including as 
it did East Anglia and Lmcoinehire.has cuntiibuted so much 
to English industrial success; while a closer study would 
show that the ports on other coasts, where commerce has its r^tc^iu 
begii, ardently pursued, have had a large infusion ot Danish 
or ISTorthern blood®. The numbers v.ho came to this country 
were so gieat that they really formed an important element ad oi . 
in the population. Rollo and the Northmen who took posses- 
sion of Neustiia were plunderers transformed into conquerois, 
vrho lorded it over the existing inhabitants , but in England, 
part of Luicolpslnre^ became completely Danibh, and the noith- 
eastem side of 'Watling Stieet was so largely populated by 
Danes that their customs supeiseded those of the Englibh. 

Tnere were not of course the same diftculticiS in me way Amaina- 
of amalgamation between the Danes and tiie^conquered 

1 T?e allegation that iimic msciiptions and Norse remains ’weie found on 
me New England coast appeals to lid\e been mistiken, but the e\istei.ce of a 
settlement m Gieenland is fully confiimed The latei iustoiy of these settlements 
IS sometshat obscuie in 1121 Bishop Eiic of Gieenland Tisiced Vynland (Beamish 
149’ in 1347 a ship is mentioned as coming fiom Haikland (Nova Scotia) We 
lead of luteicuuise as late as the end ot the fourteenth centuiy m the woik oi 
a Venetian* named Zeno, the genuineness of tins has been much disputed, but it 
seems to ba%e been established by Hajoi, Yoiiaqts vt the Zem iHahluyt Society) 

The Gieenland colony leceived little assistance from Ediope m the latter pait of 
the fourteenth centuiy, and seems to ha\e been almost destioyed by the EsiimniaUA 
about 1418 Majoi, Zem, p. Ixvi 

2 See abo've, p. 51 

* Compaie the map in Pr Taylor’s TT'’b/tf9 and Places 

- On the settlement and dxstiibution of the Danes in England compaie Keaiv, 

Tihvnjs p. 352. 
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A.H 787- Angles, as had been felt when the English overcame the 
A r>, 1066. Welsh, since both came of the same stock ; but 

there may have been some displacement of population, espe- 
cially in Lincolnshire. In the Danish laids many English 
lives must have been sacrificed, and such of the younger 
generation as were spared and weie deemed superfluous 
would find liheir way to slave marts across the sea; but 
after all, England was probably not so thickly populated 
that the Danish settlers need have had much difficulty m 
finding room for themselves. 

Chai^.cter Their ruiul settlements were probably \ery similar to 
fettiments those which the English had made; many of them are 
easily distinguished by the forms of the name, and especially 
by the familiar termination in -by. There seems to be a con* 
siderable proportion of villages which take their names from 
persons^, rather than from septs, and perhaps this might 
throw some light on the character of the invading bands in 
in laige the English and Danish conquests respectively. The villages 
villages Danish parts of England are comparatively large ; as 

was the case in Denmark also, w^here th^re were few isolated 
homes, or small hamlets. One other characteristic feature> 
is observable in the great Survey; in the Danish counties, 
such as Lincolnshire, and in East Anglia, a very large pro- 
of freemen, portion of freemen still survived In the English counties 
they were no longer found in any considerable number^ ; but 
we are not therefore forced to conclude that they had never 
exieted, especially when we remember that they had been 
exposed to centuries of warfare with one another and with 
pirates, while the Danish settlers had not suflFered in the 
same way. 

The Danes 40. More important, however, than the planting of new 
beginning villages is the fact that it is from the time of the Danes 
of towns, beginnings of our towns. The towns 

were indeed little better than more thickly populated villages, 
and most of the people lived by^ agriculture ; but still the 
more populous places may be regarded as towns, since they 
were centres of regular trade. The Danes and Korthmen 


^ Streatfield, Lincolnshire and the Danes, c. v. 

^ Compare the maps m Mr ■^eehohm’s Village Gonimunity, p. 86 . 
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were the leading merchants, and hence it was nnder Danish D tst— 
and Norse influences that village were planted at centres ^ 
suitable /or oommerce, or that weli-placed villages received a 
new development. 

In some cases the proof of this is easy , the evidence is The fue 
partly constitutional. The Danish burghs of Lincoln and 
Stamfoid, with the Lawmen of whom we read In DoiaestTay 
Book'^y seem to have had the most completely organised 
municipal government which is mentioned m that recoidh 
The Danes Jiave left their mark in other towns as well, 
notably in London itself, where the 'busting* sho\\s the 
part they took in its government ; there were ‘ lawmen ' in 
Cambridge too. There ib also some ecclesiastical evidence ; 
for the dedications to S. Olaf and S. Magnus in York or 
Exeter or South waik point to a Danish origin just as clearly 
as the name ‘ S Clement Danes ’ suggests that this church 
was originally built for a Danish community. There seems 
also 'to be a sign of Danish influence in the improved legal 
status which wa^ ascribed to merchants in the tenth centuiy, 
among the Danes trading was a profession worthy of a prince, 
and the merchant and his crews were honourably welcomed". 

There is a reflection of this feeling m the doom which de- 
clares 'that if a mei chant thrived so that he fared thrice 
over the vide^sea By his own means, then was he thenceforth 
of thane- right worthy*/ 

Hitheito English foieign trade had been chiefly with 
southern lands, and the Danes v ere instrumental in enablirng %^jneicf 
them to open up commerce w'rh the tiadmg settlements ot 
the Northmen » Chester and Bristol came into communica- 
tion with Dublin® and vn.th Iceland ; and this intercourse 

i DouiebdaiL i BJb, \ c!8b l> 

“ Maitland, Dvmtbdaij Uo^l and Btyond, ‘211. 

* S Clemeiit, a\ itli bis anchoi .was ob\ lou&ly a huitable pation foi seafaiing men 

^ Saga of Thorjinn Ka/Iscfnc Beannsli, p 85. 

Tboipe, i 193 

'■ The lufliience of the Noitbmen ui Irehnd gives an in'^nnctive parallel to 
their doings in England despite the comm animation 'with the continent, of vrhich 

have evidence (Montalembeit Aionlb of the WeU, ii 391) tbeie can have 
b^en httle tiade m Ireland during the hUcvon days of Scottish cnilibation there. 

Despite the powei and enthusiasm of Scottish Christianity it neve, succeeded in 
introducing stable conditioirs for the development of secular industiv and com- 
mei ce , it even gav e new excuses foi tribal w^rtare, as when m 532 a d. half 
Ii eland engaged in battle about the possession of a psalter (Ibid ni 125). 
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must have been considerable as in that northern island a 
law was passed with regard to the property of English 
traders who died there \ 

41. During the period between the death of Alfred and 
the Norman ^Conquest there were conditions under which 
internal trade would develop; there was more of a union 
iit flame at* least between the different districts than had 
hitherto been the case, while foreign tiade^had received a 
considerable stimulus from the settlement of the Danes and 
intercourse with then connections. We may distinguish diffe- 
rent nuclei round which trade tended to centre, and thus see 
the conditions which brought about the origin of towns 
What has been maintained m regard to other Teutonic 
lands® probably holds good of England also ; any village 
which was recognised as a place of constant trade may be 
spoken of as a town. 

From very early times men have gathered to celebrate 
the memory of some hero by funeral games, and thjs.has 
given the occasion for meeting and for trading, so that fairs 
were held annually at places of burial*, to these the men of 
surrounding districts flocked, to take advantage of the best 
opportunities for making a satisfactory exchange. When 


Even the monks were sometimes drawn from their ar(faous manual and literal y 
labours to take part m warfare in 516 A n. (Ibid. ni. 303) *It seems •also to 
be generally held by numismatologists, though Dr Petrie dissents [Round Toioers, 
212), that the people of Ireland had mmted no coins of their own before the North- 
man began to settle among them (Keaiy, Vikings, 183), and nardly any specimens 
of Roman o^eaily Enghsh and contmental coins are found there; if so, their 
commerce was certainly unimportant. Though they were brave and skilful 
sailors the nature of the coracles they habitually used wa£ unsuited "^r trade. 
(Montalembert, in 218 ) It is quite unlikely that under these cir ustances 
there was any great development of industry or commerce. On the t or hand 
unconscious testimony to the civihsiug influence of the Northmen is borne by 
the Irish chronicler who "relates that after the battle of Clontarf “no Danes 
were left in the kingdom, except such a number of artisans and merchants m 
Dublin, Watei'ford, Wexford, Cork and Limerick, as could be easily jmastered at 
any time, should they daie to rebel; and these King Brian veiy wisely permitted 
to remain in these seaport towns, for the purpose of encouraging trade and traffic, 
as they possessed many ships, and were experienced sailors.” Quoted by Worsaae, 
Banes and Norwegians, 337. 

1 Lappenberg, England under JSaxon Kings, il. 364, 

- Sohm [Entstehmg des Stadtewesens, 12) insists that market rights are of 
primal y and fundamental importance among all the'vanous elements that have 
contributed to the growth of the/ights enjoyed by German burgesses. 
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Christianity was introduced, and monasteries sprang up at A D 787— 
the grave of each eaily mai'tyr, f^he commemoration of the 
saint became the occasion of a similar assemblage^ and thus 
religious gatherings served as great opportunities for trade". 

Shrines, which attained a great celebrity, ^ and were con- 
stantly frequented, were spots where tiade could be earned 
on all the year round Thus the origin of Glasgow niay be 
traced from tl\e burial-place of S Ninian^ It is to be noted ad 570. 
too that a stream of pilgrims, even if they journej ed with no 
other than religious aims, opened up a route that could be 
used for other purposes; the regular establishment in the 
twelfth century of a ferry across the Forth was due to Queen 
Margaret s desire to provide for the transit of the pilgrims 
,who flocked to S. Andreevs Such places as these would 
be suitable sites for annual fairs and would give opportuni- 
ties for trade with more distant parts. 

For regular internal tiude other centres would prove Villages, 
niQr^ suitable. In some places a single village has grown 
into a town, and such names as Birmingham indicate 
this origm; something of the old administration survived 
in many towns till the era of municipal reform in the last 
century, and there are doubtless instances where elements 
still remain, though they are not so obvious as in Scottish Coales- ^ 
towns®. Sopie great cities like Athens and Rome have 
arisen ^through the coalescence of several villages, so that 
this has come to be considered as a typical mode of de- 
velopment. It is possible that some English to^’^ns grew' up 
in this fashion®, the arrangement ot the town-fields suggests 

1 V’fla^e feasts not infieqnently fall on tlie clay of the dedication of the church, 
and show the univeisahty of the tendency here noted. 

2 On this point, and indeed on the nhole subject of the histoiy of fans m 
Europe, see Bourquelot’s 2Umoiie m the Acad. de$ Insu iptiom,, Seiie, v 1 . 14. 

8 Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. 1S4. 

4 Skene, op. ciL n. S51. For the connection between pilgrimages and village 
trade in Ea&sia see Systems of Laiid Tenme, 370 

8 The provost or pi^epositus repiesents the headman, oi officei elected by the 
Village! b 

8 Such an origin naturally suggests itself in the case of any city where several 
parishes abut together. The negative influence may certainly he drawn that 
towns like Leeds, Bradfoid, or Liveiiiool, which he wholly within one parish, 
have not originated thus, JThe parish is the nearest modem representative of the 
piimitive community. At the same tmie the parochial organisation — the vestry, 
chuiehwaidens, &c. — appears to be of ecclesiastical origm, though it probably was 
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that Cambridge grew from the combination of two separate 
villages \ Whether a town arose from coalescence or from 
a single township, it would be a centre of local .trade and a 
market-town, properly so called‘1 A good deal of light on 
the early character of these towns may be got from survivals. 
It is obvious from an analysis of the officers ® who were still 
maintained hi many of them in 1834 that a very large 
proportion of our towns were originally agricultural villages ; 
the pinder, whose business it was to impound strange cattle, 
IS found in several; and the history of the ^town-fields^ is 
well worth investigating 

The original nucleus in some cases might be incidentally 
due to the Danes; the “army” of which we read in the 
Ghronicle occupied forts, and they would require supplies. 
Markets would also be created by the garrisons in the 
positions which were fortified by Edward and ^Ethelfleda to 
keep the Danes in check®, — such as Bridgnorth, Hertford, 
Tamworth, Stafford, and Warwick. Military centres, i^h^re 
royal authority was paramount, while the men of the shire 
were responsible for maintaining the f6rtifications, seem to 
have been deliberately planted®. In other cases the existence 
of a Homan road, and the neighbouihood of Roman building 
materials, would give the opportunity for raising a town on 
or near the site which they had occupied. 

Though these different circumstances are enunciated as 
distinct, it is clear that, in many cases, two or more of them 
were present to account for the growth of a town in some 
particular spot. S. Albans had Roman remains, but it was 
also the shrine of the British protomartyr. Cambiidge was 
apparently a fort, as well as a group of villages ; while there 
were building materials at hand, in the remains of the 

grafted, as in the case of other eccles'astical institutions, on to existing civil 
divisions of teriitory. Bishop Hohhouse, Preface to Church Wardensl Accounts 
(Somerset Record Society), p. xi ^ Maitland, Towndap and Bwyh^ 52. 

2 On Village Maikets in India see Phear, Aryan Village^ 29 

3 Gomme, Index of 2Iunicipal Oficeis, 7. 

^ Maitland, op. cit, 52. Lethaby, London before the Conquest. 

5 See especially Bedford, English Chronicle^ 919. Kemble, Saxons in England, 
n. 621. On siniilar forts erected m Prance, compare Eeary, Vihnqs, p 803 

e Maitland, Domesdwf Booh and Beyond. 187, On" the growth of continental 
toi\ns see Cunningham, Essay 07i Ji^tsiein Civilisation, n. 57 1 
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Roman city^ ; these were distinct influences, hut they A B 7S7~ 
might be so combmed as to render one point an important ^ 
centre of trade, and thus cause the -growth of the town 
planted there to be very rapid. 

But when we have thus enumerated the different spots Phy^^^cai 
which commerce favoured, there is still much that must 
remam unexplained The growth of a town on any of these 
spots was undoubtedly due to natural advantages of site and 
position; but it cannot be too often repeated that natural 
advantages are relative to the condition of human beings , 
what served as a good natural harbour two hundred years 
ago, would often be useless now : and so with all other means 
of communication. It is hard enough for us to try and 
realise the condition of any English town in, say the ninth 
century, and quite impossible uo gauge the natural advan- 
tages of one spot over another for the conduct of a commerce 
which we understand so dimly. One thing indeed is clear ; 
while -roads were few and defective it was most impoitmit 
to make use of river communication as much as possible , 
and tidal streams which enabled the small sea-gomg vessels ft dal 
of the day to penetrate far inland led the way to the sites oi 
the chief towps. Chester, Yoik and Ipswich are cases in 
point; while the excellent natural canals on which Norwich, 
Doncaster^ and Cambridge w^ere situated, served alniosl as 
well. The precise ph}sical conditions which have brought 
xbout the origin and development of difleren& towns deseive 
careful attention from local historians. 


VI Economic Ideas and Structuue. 

A. Propeyif/. 

42 At first sight it might seem hopeless for us tone 55-- 
try and reach any real understanding of Ihe nature of the ^ 
economic ideas of our forefathers in primitive times, or at 
any rate impossible to specify the changes which took place 
durmg these long centuries. The wTitten evidence is so 

1 As well as at Grautcliester. Bede, II E, iv. cxix. 

2 Denton, Fifteenth Century y 183 
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slight, and so much of one kind, that we can only get meagre 
fragments of diiect mformation; but there are other data 
to which attention may be turned. The various eptries in 
Domesday Booh contain definite terms and imply clear and 
precise ideas on economic matters, such as could not possibly 
have been present to the minds of a semi-nomadic people. 
Men ‘'cannot thmk about phenomena, or describe them ac- 
curately, until they are brought within the ,range of their 
experience , economic ideas could not be precise and definite 
till the industrial and commercial life of the day had rendered 
the importance of accurate distmctions apparent. The more 
highly developed life of the eleventh century involved the 
habitual use of definite ideas of ownership and status, such 
as men, in the condition Csesar describes, could not have 
grasped. Dealings at markets and fairs, as well as the 
assignment of definite portions of land, necessitate the 
employment of measures for which the primitive Germans 
could have had little use. How far the change was a native 
development, or how far it was due to the influence of 
Rome, whether exercised directly through imperial officers, 
or indirectly through ecclesiastics, is a question which de- 
mands much skilled investigation by specialists^ but the 
greatness of the change cannot be doubted. The gist of the 
whole may be brought out by fixmg our attention oi^ the 
idea of property. 

It is tolerably apparent that no one can wish to have 
pe?manent^ possession of a thmg which he cannot use either 
for profit or pleasure ; and that a knowledge of the arts of 
life and some power of applymg natural matenals andrforces 
to human service must precede the attempt to appropriate 
them. 

In the preceding pages attention has been directed to 
evidence which shows that the English were gradually 
learning to make better use of that which nature affords. 

1 Mr Seebohm aiad Mr Coote bold that imperial civilisation in Britain exercised 
a gieat deal of diiect influence on the habits of the Enghsh settlers; but this view 
can hardly be reconciled with the history of the English invasion, and the evidence 
of the displacement of the old population. Sir Henry Maine pomted out that the 
practice of making mills was piobibly of ecclesiastical introduction Ancient 
Lam^ 173 See also Earle, LandiJhai teis, xv. 
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Nomads whose flocks crop the pasture do not appropriate b (' .li- 
the soil over which they wander; but, when men have 
learned tire arts of tillage, especially of intensive tillage, 
they wish to set up a claim to the exclusive use of par- 
ticular portions of land; or a claim to property in l‘And, of land 
When this claim is respected h and the right to use it is 
seemed, there is property, common property is that which 
a man has a right to use along with others, private pro-* 
peity is that which he has an exclusive right to use At 
the time of 4h^ English Conquest our forefathers had so 
far emerged from the nomadic condition that the warriors 
acquired holdings either ideal or real, of their own, and 
claimed them by folk rights Other rights over land were 
at later times assigned to corporations or individuals, and 
their exclusive use v as secured by a hoc The teims of the 
grant show what a man had a right to in any given case . foi 
distinct rights over the same area might be vested in dif- 
feieni persons, as one man may have the right to till certain 
fields, and another the right to shoot over them. When 
Domesday Survey was compiled every yard of English soil 
was as really, if not as definitely, subject to rights as it is 
now, and these are treated in the Survey as individual 
rights, involving personal responsibility. The existence of 
property implies the existence of propiietors; and by the 
time of the Confessor the ties of blood and personal duty 
had been translated into other terms, and the social fabue 
was a system of contracts between propi letors. 

English Society £is constituted m the eleventh century, Ftojprktors 


^ The analysis of the modern conception of propeity gives us a metaphysical 
justification of piivate owner bhip lathei than a leal account of the genesis of the 
thmg In eaily times the conceptions of dommzurn and jpropnetas appeal to have 
been blended (Maitland, Townshij> and Biuyhf 28 — 31), and the instoiical pioblem 
is as to the ;^rocess by which each became distmct, as, with changing circum- 
stances, it was expedient for manorial loids to make clauns to the undeveloped 
wastes of a village^ oi to abandon claims to predial seivice. It may be sound to 
regaid labour as the sole title to piopeity as Locke did {Civil Coveimnent, c. v. 
§ 01 to tieat it more geneially as an embodiment of rational purpose -with 

Hegel {Phil, des Itechts, pp 76. 81) and J H. Btirlmg {Philosophy of Law^ p. 36) , 
but these aie attempts to defend the institution, not an account of its ongiu 

2 See the Oath Thoipe, i! 1S5 Pollock and Maitland, Hibtonj of English 
Law, I. 37, 


7—2 
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presents a striking contrast with English Society as we know 
it now, as well as \yith the. life of the primitive tribes Now 
every Englishman is -a possible proprietor ; he -may. be very 
poor and have few actual possessions, but he is secured in 
the enjoyment of them, and his own force and energy may 
enable him to amass great wealth and obtain large estates. 
But *111 the *eleventh century this was not the case; and 
there was a line of demarcation between tjiose who weie 
free to part with property by gift or sale, and those 
who were themselves with their progeny j}h® property of 
others Apparently this was not a hard and fast line, 
dividing the nation into castes like those in India, for men 
might rise out of the unfree condition^ or might lose their 
freedom^, but it was none the less a definite line, however 
it was drawn at any one time Domesday Book, as well as 
the Hundi'ed Rolls of the time of Edward the First, seems to 
take this scheme of demarcation for granted and classifies 


1 Seebohm holds that tlieie was less opportunity for rising in social status m 
the ninth century. Tribal Custom in Anqlo-Saxon Law, 367 The Saga of 
King Olaf the Saint, cc. 21, 22, desciibes a 7ikmg who was a benevolent master 
“Eilmg had also a sliip of thirty- two benches of rowers, which was besides very 
laige foi that size, and which he used m viking cruises, or on^an expedition; and 
m it there were 200 men at the very least. Erlmg had always at home on his 
faim thirty slaves, besides othei serving people He gave his slaves a certam 
day’s work; but after it he gave them leisure, and leave thaf each shoiild work 
m the twilight and at night for himself, and as he pleased He gave them arable 
land to sow corn m, and let them apply their crops to their own use. He laid 
up^n each a certam quantity of laboui to work themselves free by doing it , and 
there were fiany who bought their fieedom m this way in one year, or in the 
second year, and all who had any luck could make themselves fiee within three 
years "With this money he bought other slaves ; and to soihe of his fiqpd people 
he showed how to work on the herrmg fishery, to othei s he showed some useful 
handicraft , and some cleaied his outfields and set up houses. He helped all to 
prospenty.” Lamg, Cktonieles, n. 19. 

2 Stubbs, Constitutional Histoiy, i. 78 When William devastated North- 
umbria, and a teirible famme pi evaded, some peisons were forced to sell them- 
selves mto perpetual slavery. Roger of Hoveden, i. p. 119. 

8 Professor Maitland pomts out that the important legal distinction, as shown 
in the eaily laws, is between the man for whom a weujild should be paid and 
whose relatives had some sort of right of feud, and the man who was a mere 
chattel, like an ox or other beast of the field. The ^lUani of Domesday were free 
accordmg to this older distmction. In the thuteenth centmy the obligation to 
pay merchet on the mamage of a daughter was the chief distmgiushmg condition 
wLich proved w’hether a man were free or no; and accoidmg to this, classes 
w hich were formerly free w'ere counted as servde. 
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the population into these two broad divisionsh There were BC 55— 
many subdivisions within each o£ the gieat classes, but ior^^ 
economic purposes at all events they are not obviously im- 
portant ; the main division lay between those who weie 
free under known conditions to possess and^ to part with 
land, and those who with their progeny were attached to 
another mans estate. Leaving out of account for a '‘tunc Beoinaht- 
all questions connected with the unfree, we may see how all l^oneti/ua 
the organisation of society, for military, judicial or fiscal 
purposes, was interpreted in terms of property, even if it 
was not as a matter of fact grounded upon this basis 
43. The great importance of this change lay in the fact 
that it was possible to state the duties and le^ponsibilities of 
each individual in definite terms. Personal obligations are imiprhnfe 
vague and indefinite, it may be a duty to follow a leader in ^biujauum 
the fight, but the questions as to how often he is to be 
followed, and how far, and for how long a time, could be at 
all cyents most easily defined in connection with the tenure 
of property; this also served as some security for the fulfil- 
ment of obligations.' The process of commendation^ meij Com vend- 
have been convenient to the humbler freeman as a means of 
obtaining protection for person or pro]Deity, or both®, it w’as 
also convenient to the military earl, as a means of securing 
more^ effective organisation. There are signs of military .Vditan/ 
organisation in several of the entries of the Chronicle which 

1 It seems to be analogous to the distinction between gesitbcvnd and ceo^tsc 
m Ine’s Laws (Seebolim, 44 7j Another hue of diTisiou in Anglo- SaSon times was 
drawn between the value yf a man’s life and of his testimony as an oath helpei, 
and Engijshmen wei5 ranked as tn elf-hynde and tmf-liynde. Seebolim, oj? ext 406 

^ Commendation was the choice ot a lord by a landless man or fiee propiietor 
who lequired surety and pi otection Stubbs, Conai 1 . 153, 

8 Mr Sciutton has called attention to some mterestmg instances of commen- 
dation m Noitolk. “At Deismgiiam we lead ‘In eadem ^olla tenent ‘21 liberi 
hommes 2 caiueatas terrae et 35 acias, 5 boidaiii, 3 caiucas, 7 acias prati . 
habet suns ^tecessor * (the piedecessor of the then lord of the manoi) ‘commen- 
dationem tan turn, et hoium 18, si 'veUent recedere, daret quisque duos sohdos 
Stiqand de ommltfis socam ’ Here vie may conjectuie that the vuiage community 
of the ‘21 liben hommes had put itself under the piotection of a more powerful 
man, at first letaming the ownership of its lands, which it afterwards lost At 
Horsey in the same comity the stage of commendation is a httle later m date 
Comjrton Fields, 14 Some Cambiidgeshne cases which point to a similar process 
occui m Domebdiixf, Escelf5ide, i. 19S a 2, 101 a, 2. Herlestone, i. 200 a, ‘2. 
Hauochestone, i- 198 a, 1. 
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deal with the Danes, as for example in 874, when Ceolwiilf 
held Mercia on their behalf, and gave hostages that he 
would be ready to help them in his own person ^and with 
all that should follow him. In 917 the Lady of Mercia 
got possession of Derby and all that owed obedience thereto, 
and in the next year, Leicester, ‘^and the greater part of 
the -army that owed obedience thereto became subject to 
her, and the people of York had also covenanted with her, 
’some having given a pledge and some having bound 
themselves by an oath that they would be at h^er command.’* 
In the same year as the result of Edward s successes, “ Thur- 
kytel the earl sought to him to be his lord, and all the 
captains, and almost all the chief men who owed obedience 
to Bedford, and many of those who owed obedience to 
Northampton.” Commendations and oaths ^ and military 
tenure seem here to be taking the place of the loyalty and 
discipline which had been previously secured by pledges and 
hostages. 

The personal devotion of the comes to the princeps may 
have been more eff’ective when it was flavoured with the 
expectation of a share in the spoils, and not by gratitude for 
a grant in the past. There must have been difficulty in 
enforcing the claim to personal service when it was not 
fully rendered ; and this may be one reason wljy the English 
defence collapsed at the time of the Danish invasion. At 
any rate, when the monarchy was reconstituted and re- 
organised under Cnut and the Confessor, the claim for 
service ncf longer rested on a mere personal tie, but was made 
on each man as the holder of so much property , the jpbliga- 
tion was not imposed on him so much as on his possessions. 
There is a significant hint of this change m the law which 
determined that a churl should rank as a thegn as soon as 
he had land enough to fulfil the duties of his position^ 
Thus military obligations which had originally been personal 
came by commendation to be defined in terms«of property ; 
and when, through the failure to maintain an effective de- 
fence, tributary Danegeld was levied, the relations of the 

1 Oaths^ 1. Thorpe, i. 179r. 

2 Fanhsy 2. Thorpe, 1 . 191. 
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poorer and richer proprietors might well undergo a change ^ B c 55— 
Those who were able to discharge this heavy fiscal responsi- ^ 
bility would, confer a real benefit on their neighbours by 
undertaking to pay the geld when it was due, and accepting 
a regular rent m return. 

In a somewhat similar fashion the judiciaf status of eacli Tudiaoi 
individual — the immunities he claimed and the jurisdiction 
he exercised — was defined in connection with the property he 
possessed. It was an enormous advantage for the man who 
was sued fo^ any offence to be able to rely on the help of a 
powerful friend"; the great lord who answered for his man 
and was willing to maintain his cause in the king's court, was 
an antagonist that no suitor would willingly face, and from 
whom it was difficult to obtain the desired redress The 
wish to secure such assistance in connection with criminal 
charges or other litigation must have been a great incentive 
to commendation^ but the lord could hardly be expected to 
make himself responsible for a man over whom he possessed 
no contiol. Hence the fi’eeman was bound to attend at 
the manorial court;' the lord had toll and team, the rights 
of sac and soc^ — whatever these difficult terms implied — 
and he was to this extent free from the jurisdiction of 
others. It is needless to speculate here how such juris- 
diction arose^ — how far from royal grant, and how far as a 
survival of the primitive police of little communities; but 
it did not rest on personal qualifications or powers, and 
it was exercised in connection with the possession ofr so 
much land, and marked the status of different classes of 
proprietors. “As soon as a man found himself obliged to 
suit and service in the court of a stronger neighbour, it 
needed but a single step to turn the practice into theory 
and to regard him as holding his land in consideration of 
that suit and service^'' 

1 The pleasure of the land reyeiiue m India, and the propuetary changes 
which have folbwed in connection with the woih of collecting it — as m the 
peiinanent settlement of Bengal nnder Lord Cornwallis — offer an illustration 
from real life of the hypothesis m the text. See helow, p 111 

2 jEdmard and Guthrum^ 12. Thorpe, i 175. JEtheUtan, i. 2, S. Thorpe, r 201. 

’ Maitland, Select Pleas, Manorial {Selden Societij), i sxin Domesday, 

Hoisei, I 199 h, 2, Wadon* 194 b, 1; Ordtiuelle, 1 . 198 b, 2, 193 b, 1. 

^ Stubbs, Comtitntional History, i 189 
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pi let my duties incumbent 6n free Englishmen were commonly stated 
obligations to the positions of proprietors of so much land and 

of such land. These obligations correspond to what we 
should call taxation, though they often consisted of actual 
sesv]<ce, and not merely of money payments 
Tnnodo (a) Actual service was rendered in the defence of the 
necessitas. actual Work on roads and bridges, "and on fortifi- 

cations, tliis was the trinoda necessitas^ from^ which even 
favoured personages were apparently never exempted. Neg- 
lect to attend the fyrd entailed very serious punishment"’: 
but there were other personal services from which many of the 
holders of bocland were exempted by the terms of then* charter 
The most common of these perhaps was the employment of 
their teams in public service at the requirement of the sheriff® 
Definite oh- For the taxpayer it was most important that these 
ligatiohs. should not be unlimited but should be defined; 

and the precise obligations at the time of the Domesday 
Survey appear to have been well knowu and easily put on 
record. The land, originally apportioned or granted by boc, 
was subject to many burdens; the tenants of the kmg’s 
lands were under special if not better conditions, smce 
they paid rent to the king {gafol or gahlum) being the 
landlord of their estates, as well as services to him in his 
capacity as king^ In later days it appears that the tenants 
on^ royal domam were on the whole more favourably dealt 
with than others, and bore less of the public burdens The 

^ Tills appears to be mcorporated m the adminiatiatiYe sj^em of Cbailemagiic 
Dr Stubbs bas noticed the obbgation m genuine English charters of the eighth 
centuiy, but does not regaid it as derived dnectly fiom Roman Impel ial Instita- 
tioiis, Const Hist , I. 76 Compare on the othei hand Coote, Romans of Pntain, 
p. 269 

2 Laias of Ine, § 61. Thoipe, 1 . 135 On the other hand the length of eeivice 
m the field was defined as extendmg to no moie than 60 days , a limitation which 
was of fatal importance m connection with the success of the Noiman invasion. 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, m. 336, 401 

® The Pieetitudines Singular urn Peisonaium gives the following enumeiation; 
Et de miiltis terns magis lauduectum exuigit ad bannmn legis, sic est deorhoge ad 
mansionem regiam, et sceorpmn mhosticum, et custodiam mans, et capitis, et pacis, 
et elmesfeoh, id est pecuma elemosine, et ciiisceatiim, et ahe res multimode 
Thoi*xie, j 432. 

* Round, m Domesday Studies^ i 132 
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owner of bocland might have got a very favourable charter, B o. 55 — 
even one which gave him practical immunity from 
burden^ except the three. 

(b) There was also a certain amount of ecclesiastical Tuhe 
taxation. The Christian duty of giving tenth of one’s 
substance to God had been enforced from the time of a 
legatine council in 787, and thus the payment of tithe' was 
established. A considerable sum was also levied by a tax of 

a penny on every hearth and transmitted to Eonie ; the first 
paaunent is. associated with the name of Offa, but it had 
become a regular tax in the tenth century. 

(c) Up to the time of the Conquest the ordinary public DanegpM. 
duties were chiefly defrayed by actual service, or the service 

of deputies; but there were also extraordinaiy burdens which 
were necessarily paid in money, such as the geld or 
Danegeld, which was* originally a tributary payment exacted 
as a means of buying off' the Danes, but was subsequently 
levied as stipendiary, so as to maintain the mercenaiy 
defensive force This was paid off in 1050 ; but the prece- 
dent thus set enabled Edward the Confessor, and the Norman 
kings to levy similar exactions when emergencies arose \ 

The due assessment of the geld was the primary purpose 
which the C3onqueror had in view in taking the Domesday 
Survey. TJjb information it contains as to the changes 
among the owners of land, or the character of their tenure, 

IS all incidental; the mam object was to provide a satis- 
factory basis for the assessment of this revenue. 

45. If we turn to consider the position of the unfree man, The uhfiee 
we %d that this too is susceptible of definition m connection 
With what he had. If he was not a free proprietor, neither 
5 vas he a mere chattel ; he was able to hold land and use it, 
even though he did not own it, and could not sell it. He 
was restricted to one estate, and he and bis progeny were 

^ RoTiml, m Domesday Studies, i 81 An mteiebting iHustiation of tributary 
Dam geld, froia the point of vievt of those who weie engaged in collecting it, 
occurs in a Saga, 

“ Siguul imposed a tiibnte on the inhabitants of Man, and when they had made 
peace the Jarl left men behind bun to collect the tribute • it was mostly paid in 
smelted silvei ” Suhseqnentlj the collectors were wieched on the Irish coast, and 
relieved by an Icelander who traded with Dublin, and who sold them a boat, 
and ‘ took therefore a gieat part of the tribute# Beamish, p 1S7. 
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under the control of the lord, but he had recognised privi- 
leges too. The estates wer,e worked by tenants who contri- 
buted services in retur.n for the holdings assigned th^m, and 
who each stood in an economic relation to the propinetor, 
they did the work on his domain farm, and they also held 
land which they cultivated for themselves and with stock 
provided by the lordh The most important thing for the 
lord was that he should be able to attach a large body of 
dependents to his estate ; the most important for the tenant 
that the kind of service and amount of service dye from him 
should be definitely settled Though there may have been 
many estates where arbitrary exactions were still in vogue 
the obligations of the tenants of different sorts were in 
many cases clearly defined in the time of the Confessor. 

The economic relation thus indicated can hardly be 
satisfactorily described in modern terlns, as these connote 
distinctions which only emerged at a later date. We might 
say that the landlord received a labour-rent for the tenant’s 
holding, or we might say that the tenant received a holding 
as wages for the work done for the lord*; again it might be 
contended that part of the return due to the landlord was 
rendered on account of the use of the oxen with which 


hut sus- 
ceptible of 
commuta- 
tion. 


the tenant’s holding was stocked. But the fhct that all 
these three were combined renders it imp(?ssible to compare 
the receipts of the Domesday proprietor with modern rents, 
or the position of the agricultural labourer then and now. 

At the same time we may notice that so soon as the 
relations oT lord and serf come to be defined as economic 
incidents of the tenure of land, they had taken a sha^De in 
which they could be commuted for money payments, and 
stated in a pecuniary form. In the time of the Confessor, 
the obligations of the tenants could be valued in terms of 
money, and on some of the royal estates in particular the 
commutation of service for money appears to have ccTme in. 

The usual duties of the different classes of un/ree tenants 
on a manorial estate are described in great detail in an 
eleventh century document entitled the Rectitudines Singu- 


1 On the customary method of settling tenants on tlie land see Laws of Ine, 
67. and Seehohm, d^nbal Custom, 422. 2 Pollock, Land Laws, p 49, 
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lavum Personay'um\ taken in conjunction Mith the Geitja^v,c yo— 
recently discovered by Dr Liebermann, of which a trans-^^^ 
lation js printed in the Appendix, it throws much interesting 
light on the management of a great estate at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. The cotsefle had a holding of about Cvi.ctu 
five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one day a week 
all the year round (weelcioork) and three days a week in 
harvest (boonworh). The gebur had a yardland, of thirty, or Gehiu. 
forty acres, which when he entered it was stocked with t^\ o 
oxen and one cow and six sheep, as well as tools for his w’ork 
and utensils for his house ; he was in return to do, as week- 
worky either two or three days a week according to the 
season ; and he was to lie at the lord's fold in winter as often 
as he was told; several payi are also specified, as well 
as occasional boonworh. Thewvhole statement may be taken 
as t}^ical, but we are reminded that the different customs of 
difierent estates may have varied very greatly; still it is 
evident that the obligations on each particular estate weie 
defined with considerable precision in recognized quantities 
of service or money, or money's worth. 

46. A feudal society which was thus interpenetrated by nehcm- 
ideas of property, and the obligations incident to the tenure 
of property, offers many close analogies with that which 
was in vogue under the Eomaii empire ; on the other hand it 

• ® 111 1 n -i I 

presepts strong contrasts with the amorphous and tlexible the con- 
condition of the German tribes at the time of Caesar oi 3:4^4 
Tacitus, or even at the tune of the English Coiujuest. 
the grounds of this double probability it has been argued 
with* great force and learning by Mr Coote^ and later by 
Mr Seebohm^ that the destruction wrought by the English 
invasion has been exaggciated and that Roman civilisation Du? 
survived the shock and reappeared at the time of the Con- suh- 
fessor with but little change from the form in w^hich 
had existed in the days of Constantine, save that Christian 
ttrachiiig had affected it, and ameliorated the lot of the sei£ 

Their case is very strong from some points of view ; it Beasom 
seems unlikely that a great civilisation should disappear, and {^g 7nthT 
that another civilisjation so closely resembling it should arise 

^ Homans oj Britain^ p 5. 2 y^lagc Comimbmty, cc. viii, xi 
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B G 55— a few centuries later on exactly the same lands. It is 
incumbent on those ho believe that the balance of proba> 
bility after all favours this view to show the grounds on 
which they rely for proof of the destruction of the imperial 
civilisation, and to make it clear that the reconstruction of 
such a similar society was possible within the available time. 
oof of The proof of destruction has been already given\* the 
histories are agreed as to the disintegration of society and 
the conquest of the Roman province of Britain; but it is 
possible that the statements of Bede and Nennius, who are 
inclined to moralise on the events, are somewhat exaggerated 
ielics. or only refer to special localities. The histones are however 
confirmed by monuments, which tell of the utter and rapid 
ruin of flourishing houses and cities They are also confirmed 
Little by the facts that the old language did not survive and that 
Ungufqe^ the Christian religion was not preserved where the English 
or religion English Conquest been a mere raid which 

swept over but did not overthrow the Roman civilisa- 
tion, the country would have been Christian, as Wales or 
Gaul was Christian, before the time of S. Augustine or 
S. Cuthbert, and our language would have been a Roman or 
Gaelic dialect like French, or Welsh. In otlper countries 
like France or Italy, the ecclesiastical divisions served to 
perpetuate the memory of the old civil divisions of^the 
Roman provinces^; but the English dioceses have no ap- 
parent relation to the territorial divisions of Britain under 
the -Romai). Empire ; they seem to have been completely 
effaced at the time when Gregory determined to plant the 
Church in England. There is no reason to believe th^o the 
fiscal system or the military system could survive, when the 
language and religion were swept away and left so few traces 
behind I The burden of proof seems to rest with those who 
maintain that despite these sweeping changes, the organi- 
sation of rural industry was practically unchanged, and that 
the Roman villa remained untouched in all its main features \ 

1 See p. 59 above. 2 Freeman, Eistoncal Qeogiaphy, i 166. 

8 Foi indications of survival of both compare Coote, Bomans of Bntamt 
pp. 41b, 458. ^ * 

< Compare Prof Ashley, Introduction to Mxs Ashley’s tianslatiou of Fustel de 
Goulanges, Origin of Piojgeity in La/ndy p. 
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On the other hand, the things which speak to us most B c y>~- 
plainly of the Romans, such as. the roads, the camps, the 
tiees, the stones of centuriation, would ^be little affected by 

ttUUlLUS 

a great social upheaval, and would remain unless they were 
deliberately destroyed. A very small surviving element of 
population would serve to keep the old local names, and to 
preserve a few terms as well. 

47. The argument as to the possibility of the growth Po^sihdity 
of a similar society must necessarily be moie or less hypo- 
theticai ; for we have no such sufficient records of the first 

m Sint it ai 

settlement and subsequent changes as to enable us to specify soaeiu 
all the steps. 

(i) It may be pointed out however that an argument 
drawn from the great similarity betAveou the two societies 
in favour of a real continuity of the same social type, 

IS by no means conclusive There is a danger of neglecting 
purely natural lesemblances In all societies where agii- 
culture is carried on in the same soit of way there must 
be many analogies in detail ; a similar team will be required, 
and the mode of luying out the land wdnch is convenient 
for the day’s work will also he similar. As noted below 
there are many natural units of measurement which will 
come to be used so soon as a people wish to have accurate 
knowdedge jyf height or area or value. It can be shown 
that tlie English need not have deiived their knowledge 
of ploughing with oxen from the Romans, since this is a 
practice common to the Aryan race, and it narurally foJ'lows 
that there must have been many similarities of Selail which 
wer^ necessarily involved in this practice and need not 
have been derived from any outside source. If our acre 
were piecisely identical with the Roman acre there would be 
either a very strange coincidence or a proof of dependence ; 
but a mere similarity can be accounted for without supposing 
actual ‘derivationb 

(li) Ner need we suppose that there was continuity even eyjedady 
when there is precise identity of usage, if we can account for ca,r 
the late introduction of the Roman habit from another source. 

don of 

1 The fact of the yaiiety of local luea&mes seems to indicate that tlicy were not ^ d^oman 
deiiYod fiom a conmion source c 
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B.o 55— The influence of Roman missionaries must have been enor- 
A.D 1066. Roman Calendar, and much Roman termin- 

ology, legal and other, .would easily come from hhis source 
This must be borne in mind in estimating the bearing of 
documentary evidence on the point m dispute^; the eccle- 
siastics who drafted the early charters would be likely to 
use Roman t^minology to designate existing institutions, 
whether they were survivals from the imperiaj times, or a 
native English development. Further, the desire of English 
kinglets to imitate the doings of Charles the Great, makes it 
clear that in so far as his Capitularies became known they 
would modify the customs current in England. ^Yhen we 
have discounted these elements of similarity, the foice of 
the alignment for continuity is greatly weakened. 

Not (iii) It remains to be seen whether the dissimilarity 

between the life of the English invaders and the social 
^anaf%v7^^ system at the time of the Confessor, is so great that we 
(jioxoth cannot suppose the one was a development of the othei\ 
Here again the argument must be merely hypothetical ; it is 
only thus we can see whether two sets of well-established 
facts can be reconciled or not; but even if we cannot 
altogether account for the growth of the new civilisation, the 
evidence adduced for the destruction of the old, and the 
consequent breach of continuity, remains unshaken. 

Mihtaiii (a) The English occupation was the settlement of an 
army, and preserved certain features of military organisation, 
militmy responsibilities are implied in the proprietary system 
under the donfessor; but the chief difference is that the 
class of free soldiers working shares of communal prop«rty 
seems to have disappeared, and a class of lords relying on the 
labour of dependents had taken its place. But we may 
Moifian remember that this is parallel to a change which occuned m 

analog I/, t i • in -i ii 

Italy itseli; the old type of Roman citizen who cultivated 
his own land and also fought in the armies of the republic, 
disappeared under the pressure of many wars; ^me were 
killed off, and many more were utterly impoverished; so 
that the old system of proprietary cultivation was super- 
seded by the latifundia, cultivated by dependents. The 

^ Ashley, Ongirnof Pi ojperty m Land, xv. 
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wars against the Danes would be likely to necessitate inoi'e B c r/>— 
elaborate organisation, m which whole viUages were forced ^ 
in self-defence to accept a position -of dependence on a 
neighbour^ 


(b) It IS said, however, that the composition of each 
estate, and the dependents who worked it, could never have "" 
grown out of free associations of cultivating sofdiers It* is 
of course unlikely that all had the same history, and it is 
probable enough that many were originally servile, even if 
others were oiiginally free. Professor Maitland has shown 
that there were villages at the Domesday period which were 
free from seignorial domination^, and these may have been 
the surviving representatives of a state of nffaiis \vhich had 
once been very general. After all, a vjllagc community is 
a social unit employed m the prosecution of agriculture , its 
members will manage their affairs in much the s<iine \vay 
whether they are ui other respects free or seiMle Tiie 
Welshmen® in their scattered hamlets wnuld probably feel 
the yoke of the conqueror^ and so w'ould the men in the * ^ 

English villages that'succumbed in the subsequent conflicts 
for supremacy, but they would still be independent in 
managing their internal affairs, and they \vould continue to 
elect their own ijvaepositus^ though tlieir status was lowered. 

On the other hand, the free soldiers were probably asso- 
ciated together for the culti\ation of the lands originally 
assigned them, and arranged their common affairs by elect- 
ing their own admmistratois from time to time^ As Thu 
process of individualising the shares went on, there w’as 
increa»ng room for the growth of inequalities within each 
group. The success of some Mnen would enable them to 
secure the help of dependents, while others, in the stiess of 
their poverty, might bargain themselves into a servile con- 
dition The necessity for doing so might aiise from any one 
of a large number of different contingencies Whenever 
an individual* or a village became liable lo a heavy fine on 

i Aiidiews, Old EngluTi Maiior, 70, 2 Domesday Botd and Beyond, 129. 

^ The evidence fiom VTales, Palmei, Ancient Tetiwes, p 115, points to a time 
of piemanoiiai freedom m some Welsh niaenoh Compare also the history of the 
Riisbiun mif Kovalevsky, Modei'-n Customs and Ancient Laws of Husna^ 81, 

^ ^^ciihohmPI’nhal Qustomyd^^. ^ ® See below, p. 236, 
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account of some crime committed \ they might have to 
throw themselves on the mercy of the lord and compound 
hy accepting more onerous obligations for themselves and 
their children for all time. The pressure of royal demands 
for geld, or of^tithe''* might be severe, and little grace was 
given to the man who failed to pay on the right day and 
was likely to* fall into arrear Whenever a man incurred 
a, liability which he could not discharge, his more fortunate 
neighbour might come to his aid, and help him in the 
pressing emergency, but on terms that mad^ ss permanent 
change in their relative positions for the future. The mere 
pressure of a bad season apart from anything else might 
force men down to a lower social grade on which their 
children would continue to live®. Even in a land like 
India where custom is much- more stereotyped than heie, 
the village communities are breaking up, sometimes by 
partition into separate estates, and sometimes by a wealthy 
man absorbing the property of all ; a manorial farm, or a g-roup 
of small manorial farms will then take the place of the 
community. The process in India appears to be closely 
connected with the pressure of the land tax ; the patel, or any 
officer who is responsible for the collection o/ the village 
assessment, may be able to rise to a position of superiority 
over the other villagers,* especially if they fall •behind hand 
with their payments and he advances the money. The im- 
position of the Danegeld and efforts to collect it may well 
have had ^^imilar effects in England. If it is true that the 
manerium^ was the economic unit® from y^hich the payments 
were in the first instance collected, the lord of each mamriiun 
was put in a position of considerable responsibility for his 
neighbours, and consequent power of controlling them. In 
any case the Indian analogies seem to show that it was 

1 Laii's of Edwatd and Guthrumt 12 seq. Thoipe, 1 . 175. Ethelred, vii 16 
Tlioipe, I 335. 

2 Ethelred, rx. 7 — 12. Thorpe, i. 313 

3 Nehemiah v. 1 — 5. The change which occurs in Ireland when a tenant is 
hopelessly in arrears and after eviction is reinstated as a caie-taker may serve as 
a modem illustration. 

i See below, p. 127. 

® The Reetitudines appear to state the economic relations of each member of a 
typical manor hut do not mention the fiscal connection with other proprietors. 
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not impossible for manorial farms to grow out of and super- r> c r>— 
sede communities of freemen in* the course of four or five' 
centiirnfS; eten though we cannot follow the actual course 
of the change To do so we should have to speak not 
England in general, but of j^Riticular dis4;ricts; Danish ^ 
England differed greatly from the southern portion, and in 
particular contained a. far larger proportion of freemen; but 
even within the Danelagh there were great varieties, for 
neither the Welsh nor the English were wholly swept away. 

The actual history wmuld need to be a local history, which 
tiled to examine vhat the original settlement in one parish 
after another had been, and to what causes the changes in 
each place were due. Tiiat such history cannot be com- 
pletely recovered is obvious , but in default of it we must 
be content with seying that the supposed change was 
posMble. 

Evidence of the loss of freedom in histone times, or of Suuu ah 
its*sur\ival till a comparatively late period, must also be 
taken into account, befoie it can be admitted that all mem- 
bers of the original English village communities were servile. 

Even if the village community was not broken up, the mem- 
bers might their status by the necessity of commen- 
dation^ , and indiQations of piiuiitive freedom are found as late 
as the fifteenth century I There was a tendency to gravitate 
to a kuAer status, and though there ib ample e\idence m the 
peiiod after the Conquest of the reairangeinent ot economic 
rekitioiis, and acceptance of money us -^n lieu of 

service", it is difficult to see under v\hat circumstances a lord 
woukt plant a body of freemen on bis estate unless he found 
it necessary to provide for comrades in war, as was done both 
by Danes and Noimans. It seems most reasonable to treat 
the isolated instances of lordless villages as survivals of a state 

i Mr Seeboliift refers to interesting analogies, Village Comhinmty, 307 

- Scnitton, Common Fields, 1-1 The judicial evidence as to tlie inigniai con- 
stitution of manorial courts also seems to pomt to iiie existence ot a considerable 
class of fieenien. Maitland, Select Fleas, Manonal fSelden SocietTli i Ixv. 

These coninmtations cannot be taken as evidence of mcieasmg freedom on 
the part of the iiilems. It appeals that the seiMces exacted on the Ramsey 
}^tanuls became moie onerous during the thiiteenth century. Neilson, Bcommie 
Condition ot the Manois of Ramsey Ahhey^ 50. « 

C H. 
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of affairs which had once been general among the original 
English settlersh 


B, Exchange, 

48. The cjomnierce of the primitive tribes must have 
been of a very elementary character , whereas in England at 
the time of the Conquest the trade was large and definitely 
regulated. There must then have been a steady improvement 
in the facilities for exchange, and in the other conditions 
which are necessary in order that it may be carried on. The 
primitive tribes had possessed coins, and payment in kind still 
survived after the Norman Conquest, but the one mode of 
conducting exchanges was gradually superseding the other and 
it IS worth while to consider what is involved in the change 
from barter to the use of money, and the immense advantages 
for the conduct of trade which follow. Exchange in its 
earliest forms can only be barter, the exchange of one object 
of use for another object of use, but even in this simplest* tjqie 
there are distinctions which are worth noting. The man who 
is most anxious to conclude a bargain will always gain less 
advantage from it than the other ; the savage, who covets a 
sailor’s jack-knife, and feels that anything he has would be 
worth sacrifiemg for the sake of possessing.it, will be wilhng 
to give a tusk of ivory or anyth mg else the sailof fancies • the 
savage gratifies his pressmg need, but the sailor has ‘got an 
article which would usually give him much more trouble to 
procure than another knife wouldl The man who is least 

^ On tlie whole subject compare Piof Vmogiadoff* Tillumage in England, 
See above, p. 63, n. 2. 

3 The commerce between the Danes and the Esquimaus offers an instnictive 
illnstration. “ When they came together they began to barter, and these people 
would rather have red cloth than anything else ; for this they had to offer skms 
and real fui’S...For an entire fur skm the Skraelings took a piece of red cloth, a 
span long, and bound it round then* heads. Thus went on their tiaffic for a time, 
then the cloth began to fall short among Karlsefne and his people, and they cut it 
asunder into small pieces which were not wider than the breadth of a finger, and 
still the Skraehngs gave as much for that as they did befoie, and^more.” When 
the cloth was all gone, Karlsefne got the women to take out milk porridge to the 
Skraelings, who were so dehghted with this new aidicle that they would buy 
nothing else. ‘‘ Thus the traffic of the Skraehngs was wound up by their bearmg 
away their purchases m their stomachs, but Karlsefne and his compamons retamed 
their goods and their skins.*' Sagas of Thorjinn KaiUeJm and Erih the Red. 
Reamibh, p. 97. * 
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anxious about the matter drives the best bargain ; v*e ina} B c 5^— 
call him even in a case of barter, the seller, and the man who t 
has set his heart on a particulai article, the buyer . huyus 

Again we may see the limits within which the exchange Uhut^iof 
can take iilace ; the jack-knife has a certain usefulness to 
sailor, he would not part with it except for an amount of ivory 
which would at least enable him to buy another ; while the 
savage sees no prospect of securing another if he lets this 
opportunity slip, and its usefulness to him is immense. In 
technical laiig’u^ge, value ui use to the buyer and value in use Value m 
to the seller give the extreme limits within which the price 
in ivory can fall. 

The consideration of the limits of exchange enables to Gams of 
understand the nature of the gains that arc made by tiaders. 

The trader has a supf^ly of knites or other aUich*s \v’hich the 
savages are anxious to use, and he gets from them articles 
which he does not himself want to use, but only to cxrhange 
agcuirJ ; his own anxiety is at a minimum and thus he can, m 
the absence of competition, drive up the price to almost tlu* 
point of value-in-use to the buyer. He may be able to drive 
a similarly good bargain with others who mean to use them, 
in disposing pf the commodities he has himself received in 
exchange. This js the secret of the enormous profits made 
by the merchants in eastern caravans, amounting to *200 oi coaa 
300 per cent.; they do business on a system of tedious bai- 
gaimng in which they leap a benefit thiough the difference 
between the importance of an aiticle to one who w^nts io^use 
it, and its importauee to one who regards it as a mere article 
of corffmerce. 

The intervention of money — or a mediiun of exchange — ® 

facilitates trade by reducing the disadvantage to which the 7>iiiange^ 
buyer is exposed in simple barter. Simple barter fails to 
afiord facilities for many exchanges which would be advan- 
tageous if they could be carried out. I have a coat which I 

m 

1 Tliis distinction is of great importance and is vei y clearly stateil by Aristotle: 
ludaTOV yap KT^paoroi Sirr-ij ?; -^pficrif earrivy*. dW* 7} phv olkeia rj rt’ 
oikctii Tou Trpdyp^aro^, olov vTrocipiaro^ j'i vvooeai^ Kal tj peT(z/3ki]TiKil 
dp<pdrepaL yap i/7roo7jparjas ® dWftTTopcvos 'rm 

{f7ro&i}paT09 uvrl t^opitrparo^ ij Tpo(pt]V XPU'^ct<^ oTToSnaart jJ vTrddf^pa, a\X’ ov 
rtjp oUeiau ydp dWayi}^ ct/eKeu ytytu/eiu Politics, I. c d, 2, 3. 

S— 2 
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want to exchange for bread; you have bread which you want 
to exchange for bqots, unless a third party comes on the 
scene it may be impossible for us to arrange ^ny terms at 
alP. There may be a similar difficulty m effecting an ex- 
change when Ijre right articles are present, but m quantities 
that cannot be fairly equalised. All these disadvantages in 
barter are oLvious, but it is worth while to try and notice 
bow far they may be overcome, even before the general intro- 
duction of -pieces of money. 

To discuss this we must consider the various functions 
which are performed by coins-. It is in terms of coins that 
we reckon the value of different articles, one is worth five, 
another six shillings ; a current coin serves as a unit for the 
comparison of wares. Again, coins are universally desired ; 
people are always ready to accept coins, because it is a form 
of wealth for which they can always find a use; coins are 
therefore a medium of exchange, and as they are very divisible 
and equable they form a singularly good medium. Again, 
when payments have to be made at any time in the future — 
or over a period of years — it is coinage that gives a standard 
for deferred payments, while lastly, the compact form m 
which a great value is contained makes coyis a suitable 
commodity for hoarding. ^ 

In early stages of society cattle are universally desired, as 
also are slaves, and these articles can therefore be used as 
media of exchange ; but it is obvious that as a living animal 
canLiot be Aivided, slaves or cattle only serve this purpose for 
large payments. Though they probably had no better media 
in some pre-historic periods, the English were acquainted with 
the use of coinage for some payments at the time of the 


1 Mr Fiazer lias i^omted out to me a curious case from leal life which is 
giTen by Mi Biooke. 

A Byak has ao couceiition of the use of a cmcuiatmg medium. He may be 
seen wandering m the Bazaar with a ball of beeswax m his hand for days 
together, because he can’t find anybody wiUmg to take it for the exact article 
he lequires This article may not be moie than a tenth of the value of the 
beeswax, but he would not sell it for money, and then buy what he wants. 
Fiona the first, he had the paiticular article in his mmd’s eye, and hoiked for 
the identical ball of beeswax with which and nothing else to pui chase it.” Ten 
Ycaibiii Samwah,\ol i p 156. 

2 VTalker, pp 1—23. '• 
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occupation of Britain. We are accustomed to a ivtll marked n c 
unit, represented by a definite piece of metal, in teims oi 
which the value of articles can be measured; and we can 
scarcely see what meaning puces would have if no such 
tangible unit existed. But primitive ' in media were 

in all probability little used, and it was possible to manage 
fairly well with an ideal unit for money of account, one^coiild Lkaiiuats 
compare a boQk worth five shillings with a stool worth six, 
even if no shillings were ever coined ; and the mancus appears 
to have been % unit of comparison, but a merely ideal unit^ 
to which no com corresponded. The difficulty of finding an lUnts m 
un vai l mg standard never in ail probability occurred to our 
forefathers, but as a matter of practical convenience they hit 
on a system which is now lecommended by scientific au- 
thorities as feir for deferred payments it was customary to 
agree to give provondei lentsk Uncoined precious metals 
served as w^ell for hoarding as coins do, and each of the kings 
woyld doubtless aim at the possession of such a treasure As 
trade flourished it would become more jiossible to procure the 
precious metals; if Thorpe’s collection of documents is really 
representative, it would seem that during the ninth century 
these metals became much more abundant. Occasional 
donations of them are mentioned after 811, and regular 
moiiQv payments from tenants appear to date back as far a» 

POO It would however be an error to suppose that estimates 
of obligations in terms of money always imply that the debt 
was actually discharged in com and not iii kind 

We may thus see tliat all the various fanctions of money undthr 
coukMie performed, if not so wmll, at least to such an extent nr ' 

5 Rudiiig, Ajinals, I 111. 

2 All example is m tlie Ticliljourne estate, twenty liides of is liicli -a ere granted 
1>T Edward the Eldei to the Bishop of TVmchestei on this conditnni, among othei s, 

‘‘ tliat exeiy year at the letuim of the day theie he given t’^selve sesteis of beei, and 
twelve of sweet Welsh ale, and twenty ambeis of clear ale, and two hundred great 
loaves, and a third of small, and two oven, one salt, the other fresh, and six wetlieis, 
and four s^ine,^aiid four hitches, and twenty cheeses If it happen to be Lent, 
then let the worth of the flesh be obtained in fish unless it be evticiiiely abundant ” 

Thorpe, Pij) Jng p. 158 We have here in actual use a system of payment which 
would always supply a sufficient feast to the king and liis court, and which has, 
ciUiOU«ly enough, a resemblance to the plan of a multiple legal tender proposed 
by Prof Jevons, Money, p* 327 It suited the canvtnienee of many monasteries 
to conlinue i Maitland, Domesday Boot and Beyond, 319 1 and to impose (Yinogi adoff. 

Villainage in England, 304) food lents. 
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as to render the circulation of wares ^ possible, before the 
introduction of coins That step was an expensive one, it is 
not every man who is well supplied with ready* money, and 
it is not every community that is so rich as to be able to 
afford the amovint of precious metals which must be provided 
before there can be a general circulation of coins. When the 
advantages of coinage were realibed, and when the kings saw 
that taxes could be more easily collected, o^ that by pro- 
moting trade they could increase their own dues, they would 
doubtless make gieat efforts to provide a mqtaMic currency. 
We shall not perhaps be far wrong if we argue that the 
imposition of the Danegeld implies that there wns a very 
general diffusion of the precious metals through the country 
in the eleventh century. 

49. The Domesday Survey is retro^ective, and embodies 
a great deal of information about the time of the Confessor ; 
indirect evidence of the advanced condition of society 
before the Norman Conquest is to be found in the precisdon 
ivith which measurements of all sorts could be taken. This 
Survey, as well as the Laws which have been so often quoted, 
shows that Englishmen had accuiate terms by which payments 
of all sorts, whether m money or in kind or in service, could 
be defined ; indeed there ^vere several distinct metric systems, 
which were apparently prevalent in Welsh, English^ and 
Danish districts respectively. The whole subject is beset 
with many difiSculties, partly because the same term may 
mea^Li one ^tiling when it is used in a Danish and something 
else in an English district, but chiefly because the connotation 
of the words themselves must have changed, and som«lfcimes 
came to be defined more precisely. Progress in this as in 
other matters is from the vague to the definite, and while 
primitive tribes may estimate land very roughly by units- 
■which have no precise areal value, agriculturists in a highly 
civilised society desire to have an accurate metric system. 

This was however a very difficult problem] it is hard 
enough to define the measures in common use so that if they 

1 K Maix, Das Kapitah PP- 83 — ^93. 

2 Compare Aclienbacli, Sa uhergs Gtnossenschafien cUs Biegei landesy pp. 8, 9 If 
tbe hitU nicaut ongiiially land for a family, it liad probably refeieiice to possible 
produce latlier tban to actual area. 
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were all destroyed it would be possible to reproduce them^ B c W)— 
and it must have been still harder to find convenient units ^ ^**'*^'' 

which it was natural to adopt, and to settle on the method of 
multiplying and dividing which gave a suitable sj^stem If 
we could ascribe its original |)urpose to each kmd of measure- 
ment, we should see what units it is nataraX to adopt, and 
understand how similar units are found in nmny different 
and unconnected regions; on the other hand the mode of Modi’- of 
counting, by threes or tens or twelves, sometimes seems to 
discriminate^ from one another some of the distinct tribes or 
races which infiabited various parts of England at different 
times. 

ShoH units of length A vhole series of units which have Kad, 
proved convenient for measuring cloth and other fabrics 
derived from the hand and arm , the nail, the finger, the hand, 
the ell, and the yard •Can all be got in this way, the fathom 
is the distance given fi'om tip to tip when the arms are 
fully stretched out That the human frame varies and that 
these units were still in want of precise definition, both in 
themselves and in , relation to one another, is of course 
clear enough ; but the fact remains that the original units 
of measurement were given by the division of this limb 
On the other*hand the primitive definition of these measures 
was given in terfns of a natural object — three barley corns, 
one inch- 

Another series which are perhaps mme used in outdoor e 

or building operations, aie given by the lower limbs, sucji as 
the foot, and the pace 

limits of ar^a. ‘The measurement of areas of land natu- 
rally bore a close relation to tillage, and the unit is the acre. 

This was, roughly snc ikmg, the amount of land which could 
be ploughed in a day ; and would of course vary with the 
character of the soil and the strength of the team — not to 
mention the length of the day ; but somewhat similar areas 
came to be precisely defined for each locality by the manner 
in which the ploughman set out his wmrk. He ploughed an 

1 Jevons, Fnncijilfs of Science, i. 357. 

2 “Winch rule is not at ail tymes tiue, For the lengthe of a harlye come of 
some tyllage is lengei, anfl of some tyllage is shorter.” B. de Benese, BoJ^e of 
Measurynge Land (1537) 
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oblong space, ten times as long as it was broad; the most 
common acre was 22 yards across, and the lurrow was 220 
yards long , the breadth was laid out by taking dbni; falls of 
a rod which measured 5-| yards; and thus the acre was 
divided into roods. 


220 jeuds or 4 loods or 66 feet 


But though this acre was the commonest, there were (and 
are) an immense number of local acres, defined by the 
length of the rod with which they were laid out. In a 
thirteenth century treatise^ on estate management, rods of 
16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 feet ^re mentioned, and the acres 
approximately corresponding to some of these still survive 
m Cheshire 2, Ireland and Jersey. The acre in one place 
is not the same as the acre in another; but the acre of 
each estate was a perfectly definite area of soil to be 
ploughed. The normal acre of 220 yards long by 22 wide 
was divided into four quarters or roods, each of which was 
220 yards long and a rod (5|- yards) wide. 

Units of distance derived from measures of area. The 
whole acre was sixty-six feet wide, and could be ploughed into 
72 funws ; so that the day s work of the men in ploughing an 
acre involved traversing a distance of 72furlongs, or nine iniles^. 
Heifce from this statute acre we can derive several units of 
distance ; the breadth of the acre, 22 yards, gives us Gunter’s 
Chain, and the term acre, as a linear measure, was sometimes 
employed in this sense the length of the acre gives us 
the furrow long or furlong of 220 yards. The term most 
commonly used for long distances in Domesday is the league®; 

1 The anonymous Mushandnj m E. Laiaond's Walter ofEenleg, pp xli, 68 

2 The peculiarities of the Cheslme acre are discussed veiy fully by A N 
Ealmer in his Mistoiy of Ancient Tenures in the Marches of Wales, p 15 and 19 n 
It appears to he derived from an entn-ely diffeient system of working the land and 
to be based on a squaie rood. 

s Walter of Henley, Musbandqf., p. 8. 

^ Eyton, Keij to Domesday, Dorset, 27 

5 O. C. Pell m Domesday Studies, i 271. E\en if it was not laid out m tins 
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it consisted of twelve furlongs (one mile and a half) and the 
day’s work of the team in ploughino’ consisted of six 
leagues.o 

Units of capacity are probably derived from some con- 
venient natural object, such as an egg^ a gouid, or a shell; 
but the multiples of these units ordinarily correspond with 
measures of area ; as it was desirable to* make 'exact 
allowance for fhe quantity of corn which ivas given out of 
the gianary for seed. The relation between the two is so 
close that m spine distiicts an acre of land is expressed in 
terms of the quantity of seed required to sow it; thus we 
have the firlot-sovimg^ four of which make up ihe hoU of 
land, a Scotch nomenclature which coriespondto to the quart 
and gallon. On the other hand these mcasuies of ca})acity 
are correlated with measures of weighty, the tun is an 
example of a term which applies to weight, as w’ell as to 
capacity (m the case of wine), and it apparently refers to the 
sarqe (juantity viewed in the distinct aspects of weight and 
capacity^. Curiously enough the same term is still used 
in Denmark to deiiote a ‘'tun sowung” of lamh, and thus 
to estimate area. 

50. It has been pointed out above that the English 
were acquainted with the use of coinage when they landed 
in Biitain, but it wns also clear that payment^ in kind and 
barter were m vogue after the Conquest We have evidence 
therefore of various units of value dining this long period 
and they were derived from the ino^t convenient meika of 
exchange. 

Ir? order {liat an article may serve as a medium of 
exchange, there is one quality it must possess — it must be 
an object of ordinary desire which is generally taken as 
payment ; any commodity wdiich is thus acceptable, either 
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fashion e may note that a stiip of land one furlong ide by a league long, givt ^ us 
1‘20 aci es or a Domesday h i de The squai e le igiie would be an allotment of 12 hiut , > 
^ Ancient Linas of Inland, iii , Bool of AiciU 335 On a cmious mode of 
measmmg coin see abo%e, p 17, note 1 

- Siatiktical account oj Scotland, Wick, p. 145 

" Compaie the o/ (1303), 12 oimcts one pound, S pounds one 

gallon of ^^me, S gallons of ’\nue, one Loiidun bnsliell and S bushell'- one quutcr. 
^ Bailow, Tidn> xli 457. 

^ Kelly Cambist 77, 7 ^ 
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from its nature, or as in the case of inconvertible paper 
currency by convention, niay be used to supply a unit of 
value. For purposes of convenience fioni their, portability, 
divisibility, uniformity of quality and fiom the facility for 
testing them, coins made of the precious metals have gene- 
rally superseded other objects of value as media of exchange; 
but they appear to have been weighed out in quantities 
which served to represent one of the more primitive units 
of value — which were apparently cattle and slaves. Among 
the English as elsew^here cattle and slaves would always be 
taken as payment, and we consequently have estimates of 
worth commonly made in terms of cattle, and occasionally in 
slaves. There was, however, much inconvenience in such 
currency ; it might sufi&ce for large payments but it w^as not 
divisible, and it would not be acceptable to the merchant 
who travelled long distances over lai^d or sea. The dif- 
ferences in the quality of different oxen rendered them an 
uncertain mode of payment, and there were great advantages 
in substituting a definite amount of silver as the repre- 
sentative of the normal ox. As in ancient Greece and the 
other Mediterranean lands, the price of an ox appears from 
evidence drawn from a large area^ to be the unit of value, 
and the solidus of twelve pence was regarded* as the equi- 
valent of an ox by Charles, in his dealings with the Saxons I 
The ox also corresponded with the mancus in another 
system of computation®, though there is no reason to believe 
thatp. coins of this denomination were ever issued. The 
silver mancus was worth thirty pence ^ and the shilling in 

1 Ridgeway, Ougin of Cuiicncy and Weight Standards, 124. 

2 niud notandum est quales debent solidi esse Sasonnm* id est, boYem 
annoticnm utiisque sexus, autiinmali tempore, sicut in stabulnm mittitnr, pro 
nno solido* similiter et veinnm temi>iis, q^uando de stabulo exut; et demceps, 
quantum jetatem auxerit, tantum in pretio crescat Be annona vero botrinis pro 
solido uno scapiios quadragmta donant et de sigule yiginti Septemtiionales autem 
pro solidum scapdos trigmta de ayena et signle qnmdecim. Mel vero pro solido 
botrensi, sigla una et medio donant. Septemtiionales autem duos^ siclos de melle 
pio uno solido donent. Item ordeum mundum sicut et sigule pro uno solido 
donent. In argento duodecim denarios sohdum faciant. Et m aliis speciebus ad 
istum pretium omnem SDstnnationem compositionis sunt. CaiMiilare Saxonioum, 
11. I*Iigne, xcTii. 202. Pertz, Mon, Germ m. 76. 

8 Diinsttas, Tlioi'pe, i. 357, see also 23. 

^ iElfiie, Grammar 
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this system contained five peace. Again in the Brelion B c 55 — 
Laws the cow apj^ears as corresponding to the ounce ^ so that 
we have« throe distinct systems in which the unit appears to 
be based on the value of cattle^ 

Similarly the pound may possibly have been selected 
as a unit because it was the silver equivalent of the worth 
of a man^, though such a phrase as ‘half a pound oi 
pennies®' woul^d seem to show that it was not a natiual 
unit of value, but a measure of weight applied to making 
large t-ayu.vH.ts of money. In any case, and as a warning 
against possible confusion, it is necessary to note tliat several 
distinct modes of computation for money appear to have 
been in vogue before the Conquest. Thus we have the 
pound divided into (a) twelve ounces of tv.mity-p'jnte eacli\ 

(6) twenty shillings of twelve-pence each"’, {c) 
shillmgs of fivepence each®, {d) sixteen ounces of sixteen- 
pence containing 30 wheat corns”. 

3ence it appeals that tlic smaller measures of weight® 

^ Senalntb Hot , i. 246 Though the basis is siimlai m each of these cases, it 
does not seem to me possible to explain the relation of each system to the othcis 
by tahmg this as a common temi The sohdus of Chailemagnc was 12 penny- 
weights of 32 wheat conis each or 3S4 wheat corns* the mancus was eqmTalent to 
30 similar pennys^oights or 9G0 -^hetit coins; the Brehon ounce to 576 coins 
(Petiie, Bound Towers of It eland, 214) How similai animals should come to 
have such difteient equivalents m silvei is a pioblein T^e may leave on one side, 
tliougS at that eaily time England and Ireland may well liave been quite isoUtG'l 
so far as cattle breeding is concerned, but the evidence is veiy stiong that the 
head of cattle gave the unit m each of these systems 

2 Bunseias, 7 Thoipe, i J57 See also Avcicnt Lai*:s of Wales, 79^ 821 
Accoidmg to the Zetyes Wallice ii xvii. 30 31 and n xxii 13, ^he puce ot a 
slave was one pound, b\it of one bi might acioss the sea, a pound and a half 
The sl»*e who was brought from a distance v as much less hkely to escape, 01 
even to attempt it, and was theiefoie a moie valuable piopeity; this pimciph 
stiU holds good among slave-owners Slaves must have varied m quality, and thi. 
quotations of the prices actually paid were sometimes much lower, Tm’ner, Angh 
Saxons, ii 98 (41o) On the other hand the toll on a man at Lewes {Domesday, 

I 26 a, 1) was eight times as heavy as that on an ox. Navellu, Cockiuclnne fran 
gaibC xin 302 

3 Turner, Anglo-Saxons, ii 128. 

^ This IS Weish. Seeboliin, Village Community, 204, 2 *2 

s This mode applied to Tower Pound and Troy Puiind, bat the amounts 
dilfered, the Tower Penny is 22 grams, the Tioy 24 

Alfred and Guthmin, Thoipe, ii 481. 200 &hiihiigs oi live jience make fom 
liounds and foity pence 

I VCtlm Domesday Stiidies,2%S,vQiei'& to InquibiUoElitnsis p S8 Pampisfoid 

Laige measuies of weight would be eomigcted v.utli the amount ’i^hich could 
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could be conveniently derived from weighing out small 
quantities of the precious metals for payment \ and that 
units of weight are obtainable from units of value expressed 
in terms of gold or silver. The habit of paying by weight 
appears to have been in common use at the time of the 
Conquest, though payment was sometimes taken by tale, 
eve'n then". 

51. Many of the nregularities m our metric system are 
due to the fact that it contains natural units of different 
orders, and that it consists to some extent of definitions of 
one unit in terms of another. The clearest instance of this is 
in the Calendar, where we have three distinct units of time, — 
the rotation of the earth, the moon’s circuit and the eaith s 
circuit ; as these cannot be adjusted their relations can only 
be expressed in fractions But something similar occurs m 
our system of measures of length where the relations of the 
rod, or plough unit, and the foot can only be expressed in 
fractions. A good illustration of a table of moneys ” which 
contain different natural units of value is found in the 
Brehon Laws^. 

In other, cases w'here the larger measures consist of 
multiples and the smaller ones of divisions of a natural unit 
it IS difficult to account for the practice of one people in 
counting by twelves and another by tens; some by fours and 
others by threes Similar modes of counting were applied 
to quantities of different sorts. 

Xn weight the ton inth its twentieth part divided into 
quarters is a similar mode of computing to the smaller 
^veight of the ounce divided into twenty pennies and far- 
things. So in measures of area , the acre consisting of four 
roods of forty perches each is computed in the same fashion 

1)6 carried Definitions of thico distinct loads occur in tlie A$siT.e of Measures, 
attnliuted to 31 Ed. I These are respectively (a) 1500 lbs of 240 pence, 
(5) 2100 lbs of 300 pence, and (d 2100 lbs of 240 pence The Load of the Peak 
is described as much smaller than the least of these. Compaie Uie phrase cum 
diiobus curnbiis de silva, m Domesday i 199 b, 1, Snellewelle also 2 Kmgs 
V. 17 

1 Kidgeway, Ongin of Curieney and Weight Standaids, 114 

2 See for example the case of Soham in Cambndgeshne quoted on p. 171 below 
also Escelforde, Domesday, 1 . 190 a, 1. 

s Irish Laws, Senclms Moi\ i. 246. 
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as the two-field cariicate of 160 acies. With this a monetai^ 
system coi responds also, as the mark of 18s. contains 
160 ijenteh ‘ Similarly the village orgamsation at Bamptou 
described above- is ananged in sixteeiis, and the use of 
this multiple suggests an affinity with the Mercian ounce 
of sixteen pence, but it need not extend farther than to 
the mode of computation ; they would naturall}^ use the 
same method ‘of multiplication for quantities of land and 
of money. 

52. I)oni€»day Bool, in vihich so many of the incidents 
of English life before the Conquest are preserved, also records 
the existence of an elaborate system of taxation vhicli laise^ 
the question as to the unit ot assessment. There had been 
various collections of Danegeld in pre-Normair" times, and 
the Domesday Survey avowedly followed the old precedents. 

The Jude is the unit of assessment over the greater part 
of England , this wrjrd in its vague original sense leierred to 
the" land which ivas suitable for a family ; and of course 
ineduded arable land and pasturage foi the cattle which 
worked it‘\ The quarter of the hide was a virgate. These 
terms have no direct relation to land under plough, and as 
a unit of assessment the hide was applied iu Dorsetshire^ 
to laige tracts of* land which may not have been cultivated 


1 V j a, Ills tli iiial.e a pcicLe m Loiutoi to laote laials ]»^ aiu] that rcidie 
XVI fote fli lunge In tl} veib udni idocis in tliib lande tlieymcte giuunde In pulii", 
gadths and luddis sum be of xvni foote, suiu ot lute and soni x\i tute in 
length, but of vhat length soo ovei thev be CK inahe an^iJvii, foT a*' a 

mark contepieth Clx. iience suo e\eiy akii land couteyneth Cl\ iKichies- and as a 
noble conteyneth Kxx hense so hall an al:er laiide couttMietb Ixxx ix'kIii': 
Thi. jorme and the Me&iiie to mete land Ij (time of Ed IV ) m Doiue’b Ai mid > 
ChoMcle (ISll), j) 173 

The agreement between the tno diffcient tables nas commonly used as a 
means of calculatmg the size m acies and loods of anv of land, meabiued m 
pel dies 11 de Benese, Bole of Meaeut ynge of Lam k 

mark — acie 40d ~ 1 luod 

‘ royal (10* ) = 3 lOods 12<rf ™ 3 day woiks. 

noble — \ aeie 1 grotc == 1 daj voik 

5b = 1 lood and v day woiLs 1 X> — 1 |)eitii 

“ See page 30, note 
® Bound m Domcbdaij Studicb^ i 70 

^ Ambreslege. H^ec antiquitub pro m hulls imt libeiata, sicut dicmit cart.e tie 
ecdesia (Evesham) Sed iempoie legis Edwardi fmt numeiata pio xv iiidis inter 
siham et planum, et tres Indie ex eis simt libeia3, DomtHhut, i 175 b, 2 
^ Eyton, Kefj to Bomesdai/, Doieet, 13. * 
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at all ; but when applied to arable land, it seems to have 
had reference to an area of 120 acres^ Professor Maitland 
has made it clear from an examination of entries in Canibndge- 
shire, where the total estimate of a village is given, and the 
fractional parts are stated as well in teims of virgates and 
acres, that the equation 1 hide = 4 virgates =120 acres holds 
good^*. This term, which is used as a unit of lateable value, 
points us back to a time when shares of lands were allotted 
to tribesmen according to the number of the cultivators. 
The term which is used, both under the Confessor and the 
Conqueror in the Danish parts of England, for the unit of 
assessment is carucate, wdth its eighth the bovate, and this 
IS obviously derived from the stock which was needed to work 
the land®. For the purposes of rating it apparently signified 
the same thing as the hide; but the^e fiscal terms do not 
give us direct light on the actual agricultural conditions of 
the villages to w^hich they are applied^. 

Other places, and especially the towns, appeared to' be 
measured by a different unit, the hundred, or halfdiundred^: 
it has been suggested with much ingenuity by Mr Ptound 
that these are really multiples of another unit which was 

1 Mr Round {Ancient Chaiteis, 68) points out that la:g.d at TiUingham, wlncli 
IS enteied in one charter as a hide and a half and ten acres, is also descnbed as 
‘three holdings of 60 acres plus one of 10 acres.* 

2 Domesday Booh and Beyond, p. 476 

8 The usual team was eight oxen Conipai’e the numbers of the teams on the 
Petei'hprough estates, where eight is most common, though six is also frequent 
LxberNigei (1*25-8) in Chromcon Fetrohui gense (Camden Society), App See also 
p. 163, n 3, below. A bovate was the land suitable for .the man contributing^ an 
ox. Round, Domesday Studies, i. 200. 

^ Theie has been much ingenious argument based on the supposition that the 
land assessed was land under crop, and that we can obtam information as to the 
acres under tdlage and the acres of faRow from a disermimatmg exammation of 
the tenns of assessment {Camhndge Ant. Soc. Comm, vi. 47, 72), By this 
method Dr Taylor attempted to distmgmsh places m Yorkshiie where the three- 
field system was m vogue from those wheie the two-field was practised {Domesday 
Studies, I 157). He argued that a carucate which was worked on the three-field 
system and had two fields under crop was assessed as two. Buif farther exami- 
nation has shown that this view is untenable. Stevenson in English JSistorical 
llcmem, v. 142 Maitland, Domesday Booli ancl Beyond, 486 

& Tlie Tribal Hidage of the se^enth century was made on this basis, and 
cases m the eleventh century seem to show places where the old basis of ratmg 
was retained. Corbett, The Tnhal Bidage in TmnsacUons of Moyal Eist Soc. 
XIV. 216. 
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primarily intended to estimate responsibility for service in B c 
the fyrd. The possessor of five hides \vas responsible for ' 
sending •one -man to the host, this is stated as the custom 
in Berkshire, Exeter and Malmesbury\ It may well be 
that the towns were assessed in terms of their militaiy re- 
sponsibility, which was stated in multiples of five hides and 
that this same assessment was taken to serve for their fiscal 


1006. 


responsibility with reference to levies of geld. The town 
that was rated as one hundred, would be bound to furnish 
twenty soldiers, for the fyrd^ and also to pay £10, £5 at 
Christmas and £5 at Whitsuntide ^ when the geld was levied 
at the usual rate of 25. a hide. The term hundred is used 


here not to denote an area, but as a mere unit of assessment 
for military service and fiscal payments, though theie can 
be no doubt that the (Organisation of the hundied as a teiri- 
torial and judicial division was much used lu connection 
With the revenue, and the information in legard to the 
rating of each manor was taken according to the oaths of 
the men of the hundred. 

There is another *term in Domesday which might at first 
sight appear to be a unit of assessment ; for ive read that 'HUld of 
land was held pro ii maneriis^] this hoiyever, as Piofessoi 
Maitland suggests®, more probably descuubes the channel 
of payment, and has no direct bearing on the amount of 
payment. Manors were of most various sizes, and of very 
different values ; but the owner of each manor, big ur small, 
might well be responsible for the payment of the "Diinegoid 
for that estate. ^ This too would explain part of the relation 


i Bound m Dumesdaf/ Stuches, i 120- 2 Jianls. TLoipe, x 101. 

s Bedeford tempoie regis Edwaidi pio duiiidio hundiedo se defendebat, et -moflo 
facit in expeditione et in navibus. Ten a de bac nlia iiuiiquam fuit liidata. 
Doniesdaij, i. 209 a, 1. 

^ Veiy severe measui'es weie taken vntb anyone "wbo was not punctual in 
paying at the terms. Under Cnut persons four days m aiiears with then taxes 
were hable to forfeit their lands, and ‘ wita’ appears to have been a payment m 
lieu of forfeiture.* Round, in Domesday Studies, i 89 

s Eidmerlege Ulmar et Ulehetel tenuenmt pro ii Maneriis et poterant iro 
^uo Tolebant. Domesday, 1 . 176 a, 2. 

G Select Fleas, Manonal [Selden Society), i. xl Theie is a curious entry regaid- 
ing Neweton between the i^ibble and the Meisey. Hujus Manerii aiiam terrain 
XV hommes quos drenchs vocabant pio xv manerus tenebant, sed hujus maneni 
berewichea exant, et inter omnes xxx solidos reddebant Domesday, i. 2t>9 b, 2. 
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between the free tenants and the lord of the manoi , if he 
was responsible in the first instance for their fiscal payments 
they 5voiild form part of the manor as a ‘ unit of geklability,’ 
even if the loid had no other claims upon them, and they 
owed him no inilitary sersice We may thus think of the 
hide (or carucate) as the unit of assessment, and of the 
manor as the local oigan, through which payments were made 
5o The fact that the English had come to lequire 
and make use of dehmto measures of all sorts is one of the 
most ob\ious pi oofs of the pi ogress of society, 'they were in 
possession of the skill and terminology by 5v]iich men are able 
to drive a baigain with precision Tins would be of use for 
all the purposes of daily life, and for the internal trade at 
little markets, but there is other evidence which shows that 
there were increased facilities for foreign trade as well 

a The improvement in this respect is partly paiallel tu 
the changes which have been noticed above, where personal 
duties gave place to specified obligations which were incident 
to the possession of property , m a somewhat similar fashion 
the position of the foreign trader was rendered definite and 
his obligations were limited and became precise as customs 
The kings at first exercised a personal protection ovei the 
few chapmen who wandered about the country, a protection 
which Charles the Great assured to English merchants^ but 
they could hardly hope to obtain this favour if they came 
empty handed It is thus that English traders in the 
present (feiy have to secure their footing m half barbarous 
countries by presents and bribes ; it is an.imniense advantage 
to them, as it was to early merchants here, when regular and 
fixed rates of tolls are substituted for these gifts. This im- 
proved practice had been partially introduced in the eleventh 
century, as we know the tolls which were charged at 
Billingsgate in the time of ^Ethelred^. 


1 Dooms of London {Laws of Fthehed, rv. § 2), Tlioi-pe, lUSOO Tolls weie 
demanded at inland to-vvns as well as at seapoits. “ WainshiUmg ” and ‘‘load 
penny” at Worcester (809) aie described as dues that always go to the kmg 
and cannot therefoie be remitted or assigned by an aldeiman (Thoi’pe, Dip 
Ang. 138). But these were sometimes granted by the kmg, as e g Edgar gi anted 
(978) the maiket dues at Taunton to the See of Wmchester (Thorpe, Tnp. Ang, 
235); or as Cnut did to Canteibury (1023) ‘‘And I give to the same monasteiy 
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b. Besides providing for the protection of the trader the 
Anglo-Saxon dooms also contain much legislation in regard 
to coninrercial crime. Business had to be conducted publicly^ 
before witnesses, as there was no means of giving a regular 
receipt, and it might often have been difficult for a man 
to prove that he had not stolen a purchased article unless his 
statement was supported by testimony; hence the obligation 
of trading “in port.” But there was danger of dishonesty in 
rural occupations also ; horses or cattle might be stolen and 
hence it was •necessary for men who wished to live at peace 
to form associations for mutual aid in the pursuit of nefarious 
persons. The regulations for the City of London are very 
interesting", and those of the Cambridge gild are worth 
noting also^ These were less concerned with the recover}^ 
of property than with enforcing due money penalties for 
manslaughter and personal injuries It is most unfortunate 
that the ordinances of the cnighten gild, which existed m 
London in the time of Henry and of the similar gilds 
in Canterbury® and Winchester®, have not been preserved. 

for the subsistence of the same monks, the haven of Sandwich, and all the 
landings and dues of both sides of the stream, let own the land whoevei owns 
it, from Peppeness to Marfleet; so that when it is full flood, and the ship is 
afloat, as fai as a taper axe can be cast from the ship upon the land, let the 
ministeis of Chiistchuich iecei\e the dues .. . And thens shall be the ship, and 
the fei}^ ovei the ha\en, and the toll of all ships and all that which is found 
on this side of the middle of the sea, and biought to Sandwich, be it a gaiment, 
be it a net, oi a weapon, oi non, gold oi silvei, the half pait shall be for the 
monks and the othei pait shall be foi him who finds it” (Thoipe, Dip Ang 317). 
On tolls at later peiiods, see pp 217, 277. 

1 Laios of Ediuaul, i Thoipe, i 159 Laws of JEthelstan^ 10, 12 Thoipe, 
I. 205 Laws of Mdgar^ Suptplement, S Thoi'pe, i. 275 Special caie was taken 
in regara to ceitam classes of goods, such as cattle and old clothes, where the 
presumption of theft was paiticularly stiong. Laws oj Edward the Confessoi , 38 
Thoi’pe, I 461. 

2 jEtkelstan’s Lans, v. Thorpe, i 229. It is at least doubtful whether these 
j udicia are properly descnhed as gild ordinances. Dr Gross [Gtlda Mercatoria, 11) 
tieats them as police legulations miposed fiom above, not fi'amed by the members 
of an association or gild for themselves In latei times it was not uncommon for 
the rules of a craft gild made by the members to be enfoiced by the weight of 
municipal authoiity 

3 Cooper’s Annals, i. 11 The ordinances of the gilds which existed early m 
the eleventh centuiy at Exeter, Woodbury and Abbotsbury show that they were 
piimarily rehgious organisations for providing masses for the souls of deceased 
biethren, 

Rymei, Fosdera, i 11. Compaie Unwin, Gilds of London, 23. 

^ Kemble, Codex Dipl, n. 83. 

G Libel Winton, 1 {Domesday Boole, m. 531). See below, p. 219. 
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Theie is some incidental and circumstantial evidence^ which 
goes to show that 4ihey were leally gilds of merchants^ and 
they may have been the germs of the gilds merchant, which 
were established in so many towns m the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

.0. There,are also some slight indications of a trade policy 
so far as expoits were concerned, the chief desiie was that we 
siioiild not part with them too easily It seemed a pity that 
valuable goods should go to foivigneis except on terms that 
were leally icmuneratiN e The weigh^ of wod was to be sold 
for 120 pence, and if any was sold at a cheaper i ate, both 
the buyer and seller w^eie to forteit 4G shillings to the king** 
In all piobability wool was even then a piincipal article of 
export; it is enumerated in Henry of Huntingdon s account 
of the valuable products of England^ and the fact that the 
fleece was worth | of the sheep®, seems to show that wool- 
gTowing was very profitable. We shall come across many 
instances of similar laws protecting native products in after 
tmiesh 

The one surviving set of regulations for the transactions 
of foreign merchants is also of great interest, as it indicates 
a scheme of policy that was eu forced for many centuries. 
The foreigner was only to sell wholesale ^ and he was not 
to interfere with the employments of native Englishmen 
by engaging in any work which the citizens were wont to 

I'D! Gross, who has called attention to the imssages lefened to m the text, 
has treated tke whole subject very carefully in hia G%lda Mercatonay pp 19 — ‘25 
and 93. He shows that the term cnight was commonly^used^s the designation of 
townsmen m charters, along with the Portgerefa The connection of thu London 
gild with Portsoken ward is also of mteiest 

2 Somner, Antiquities of Canteihwyj (Ed Battehy) i 179. In an exchange 
of land between the gild and Christchurch, the gild is described as the cnights 
at Canterbury or ceapmann gild 

3 The weigh was half a sack, the sack consisted of twenty-eight (or thuty) 
stone of 12^* lbs Ass^ze of Measures, 31 Ed I 

^ Laius of Edgai , n. 8. Thorpe, i 271. The settmg of a fixed minnitiim uf 
price for an export is worth notice at this eaily date ; the '^same policy was 
afterwards enforced by parliament, and also by Merchant Compames. pp. 314, 416. 

3 See below, p. 196. 

3 Craik, Pictorial History of England, i 265, 275. 

7 See below, pp. 308, 438, also above, p. 78, u 4. - 

8 Kot less than twelve pounds of pepper or spices, and cloths of silk, wool or 
linen were to be sold m the piece? 
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do, or by takmg up letaii traded This interesting set ofBC 55— 
dooms IS chiefly concerned with defim^ng the liberties 
the townsmen and protecting them against the abuses of 
royal power; but we also learn that the position of the 
foreign merchant was not wholly uncertam and merely 
dependent on the personal favour of the monarch and^the 
protection it aflbrded. The Eouen merchants who brought Ahan 
wine had secured definite conditions for the exercise of their 
calling, and the Men of the Emperor had obtained a factory 
in London mth special commercial immunities. In this case, 
as well as when rights over fairs and markets were granted 
to special proprietors, the royal control of trade came to be 
exercised under the form of propiietary grants, and the 
royal demands were rendered precise when they were ex- 
pressed as specific obligations. 

54 The practice of exchange had gone so far, at the time Tiade 
of the Confessor, that it had greatly affected the structure of dwmon ij 
society. Regular intercourse would soon undermine the self- 
sufficiency of the separate communities : the mere fact that 
coinage was coming^ more and more into circulation shows 
that trade was becoming more general. The increase of 
trade, too, gave opportunity for more specialisation and greater 
division of emplo}^neuts. An early example of reflections on 
the combination of employment:^ and its advantages is to be 
found in Archbishop xElfric’s Colloquium'^, which was written Befoiexu. 
for the purpose of instructing English boys in the Latin tongue. 

It is a dialogue between the teacher and a number of Tnen 
who were engaged in work of different kinds. It gives us a 
vivid picture of the day’s work of the ploughman and his boy, 
with ail he had to do, as well as the duties of the oxherd, who 
tended the cattle at night in the pasture. We read also of 
the king s hunter, who took game with nets and also hunted 
with dogs, he was provided with food and clothing and a 
horse by his royal master. There was a fisheiman, too, who 
fished in the rivers and found a good market in the towns, 
but who rarely went on the sea and was too timorous to try 
to catch a wLale. There was a hawker, as well as a merchant, 

^ Laws of Edna) d the Confessor, Libertas Civitatam, Tlioire, i 164 

“ Thoipe, Analecta AngloSaxomca, p lOf. 
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who boasted that he was of service to the king, and the 
alderman, and the w.ealthy, and all the people, for he went ui 
his ship, with his goods, and bought precious things-^ which 
were not native to England, and brought them across, despite 
the penis of the deep and the risks of shipwreck. And wdien 
he brought them he tried to sell them for more here than he 
paid there, so that he might have some gain and suppoit his 
wife and son. The salt maker, the baker, and the cook follow^ a 
group of artisans is next introduced, and the question is pro- 
pounded, Which IS the best of crafts ^ The re]tij is tillage, 
since the ploughman feeds us all But the smith objects 
that he is more necessary, since he sujiplies the ploughshare, 
and the coulter, and goad, and indeed the implements for 
every craft. The wright puts in his claims to pieeminence, 
and the discussion is closed by the wise^man, wdio repeats his 
view, as to the primary importance of tillage, while he exhorts 
them all to be diligent in their respective callings. In this 
interesting picture of eleventh century society ’we see that 
there were such facilities for exchange that the division of 
employments could be carried out to some extent, wdiile at 
the same time the inter-connection of these employments 
and the necessity of their harmonious worl^ing for the 
common good are clearly recognised. 

We have also an interesting statement, from iire-Noinnan 
times, of the end which all these various callings seemed 
to subserve. King Alfred has left on record his views of 
natidhal prosperity and of the means by which the king 
should strive to attain it. The passage is introduced in his 
translation of Boethius^. “ When Wisdom had sung tins lay, 
he was silent, and the mind then answered and thus said; 

0 Eeason, indeed thou knowest that covetousness, and the 
greatness of this earthly power, never well pleased me, nor 
did I very much yearn after this earthly authority. But 
nevertheless, I was desirous of materials for the work w^hich 

1 was commanded to perform; that was, that I might 
honourably and fitly guide and exercise the power which 

1 He imported purple, silk, gems, gold, dyed stu.ffs, dyes, wme, oil, ivoi 7 , 
latten, brass, tm, sulphur and glass 

2 Boethius, I. c. 17 m King Alfi eel's WorJes, n. 452 (Jubilee ed ), 
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was committed to me. Moreover, thou knowest that no B c 55— 
man can shew any skill, or exercise or control any power, ^ ^ 
withou^fc tools, and materials That is of every craft the 
materials, without which man cannot exercise the craft. 

This then, is a king’s material and his tools? to reign with ; 
that he have his land well peopled ; he must have bead-men, 
and soldiers, and workmen Thou knowest that without 
these tools nn king can shew his craft This is also his 
materials which he must have beside the tools ; provision for 
the three classes. This is, then, their provision, land to 
inhabit, and gifts, and weapons, and meat, and ale, and 
clothes, and whatsoever is necessary for the three classes. 

He cannot without these preserve the tools, nor without the 
tools accomplish any of those things which he is commanded 
to perform Therefore I was desirous of materials wherewith 
to exercise the power, that my talents and fame should not 
be forgotten, and concealed. For every craft and every 
power soon becomes old, and is passed over in silence, if it 
be without wisdom; for no man can accomplish any craft, 
without wisdom. " Because whatsoever is done through 
folly, no one can ever reckon for craft. This is now 
especially ta be said; that I wished to live honourably 
whilst I lived, and after my life to leave to the men who 
wer6^ after me, my memory in good works.” 

Of King Alfred it may certainly be said that he attained 
the object of his noble ambition ; but his whole view of state- 
craft, and of the duty of a king to interest hims*tlf actively 
in all the different sides of national life, is in itself m- 
strucS.ve, and may help us to understand the immense 
influence for good and for evil, which was exercised by the 
crown m subsequent reigns. 
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II. FEUDALISM. 


I. The NopvMAN Conquest and its Effects 

55. In a preceding paragraph an attempt has been 
made to trace the gradual change by which, both in the 
kingdom and the manor, personal ties developed into pro- 
prietary obligations. The whole social fabric was kept to- 
gether by a number of contracts between different holders 
of land , the land which was commended to a powerful neigh- 
bour was secured from other aggressors by a contract; the 
office which was granted to a judge or a sheriff was held 
under terms of a contract ; the gebur’s tenure of land was 
a contract between the manorial lord and his serf, in terms 
of land and service. Such is the form under which these 
varidUs social relationships can be described ; but oppor- 
tunities of revising the terms of any of these bargains rarely 
occurred; men were generally forced to accept a position 
which had been defined long before they were born and 
which they could do little or nothing to improve. The 
main desire of the trader or agriculturist was that of 
having a clearly defined position, as this afforded a security 
against the arbitrary exercise of irresponsible power. Each 
individual among the people had a definite status, deter- 
mined by his relations to other individuals ; and hence they 
composed, not a community, nor a tribe, still less a nation, 
but a feudal system in which each man took his place, 
not through ties of blood ^r loyalty, still less through citizen- 
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ship, but in accordance with inherited and forced, rather A D 1086 

1272 

than free, contracts 

The. mere attempt to portray the characteristics of a 
feudal system brings into light its grave defects — defects its defects, 
which soon called forth antagonistic influences. Indeed the 
reaction was at work from such an early time that it is 
probably more correct to say that there was an ‘active feudal- 
ising tendency, of which the effects still survive, than to 
speak of feudalism as a system, — for the system w^as breaking 
up before it*was completely formed. In the times when the 
tendency first showed itself, there was no sufficient public 
protection ; men had to seek security by agreement with 
their neighbours; there was no sufficient machinery for 
guarding the realm or administering justice ; for national 
enthusiasm or public spirit, there ^vas no place in a feudal 
systemh Such a system was necessarily only a passing stage 
of social progress ; had the national life been permanently 
confined b}' its nairow restrictions, no great mateual achieve- 
ments could ever have been accomplished For gro^vth 
and development imply change; the feudal contracts would 
have so fettered individuals as to check all energy' and 
enterprise^. 

There can belittle doubt that feudalism gave far greater The Jem fc 
securities for peison and property than there had been before 
it arose ; but it is to be noticed that, when it had once be- 
come an organised social sj^-stem, the whole of its wnrking 
depended to an extraordinary extent on the personal ch£w^acter 
of its head. 

I5p till the time of Cnut there had been a gradual ex - ad ioi7. 
tension of the royal pownr; in the Norman reigns we see it 
reaching its greatest vigour; the first "William checked the 
tendency for the great feudatories to become independent of 
the king, and made the relationship of each subject to the 
crown to be clearly felt ; the Domesday Booh with its con- 
stantly repeated “quando recepit’’ marks the beginning of 


1 G. W. F Hegel, Philosophy of Histoiy, 385 

2 The deieterioTis effects of many traditional covenants m farm leases — as to 
the course to be adopted, &c — are becoming generally lecognised, and are an 
instance, on a small scale, of the evil noted m the text. 
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this definite assertion of royal aiitln^uty o\er all conditions of 
men in the land, and of ro}al interest in the details ot their 
circnrnstances. The king is the centie of the Mhoie,and ifc i^ 
by their relationship to him that the various tenants in chief 
are connected ^together , with each the king has a delinito 
compact — such possessions held in return for such services 
Loo'king back on this feudal system we find that it worked 
so different!}’ m dilfereiit reigns that it is ^ impossible to 
appraise it as good or as bad ; v hen we see what society 
became at the times, such as Stephen’s reign, when the 
authority of the king was set at nought^ and the whole 
fabric fell to pieces m consequence, A\e aie inclined to pass 
a judgment- on the tyranny of William dificrent from that 
which we should pronounce if we contrasted his rule with 
government by a modern constitutional monarch. 

Of all the cant which is current in the present day about 
history, none is more pernicious than that which professes to 
be concerned, not with kings and battles, but with the |ife 
of the people, and so discards the story of real personages 
and real events in order to busy itself about an abstraction. 
It is true indeed that m modern times the life of tlie 
people can be treated apart from the consideration of the 
personal character of Geoige IV or William IV. But in 
the Norman reigns this was not the case ; security for person 
and property, intercourse with other nations and commercial 
advance were directly connected with the personal character 
of the king ; the life of the people was most deeply affected 
in every way by the strength or weakness of his disposition. 
It would be interesting to try to explain the reasons of this 

1 “When the traitors perceived that he was a mild man, and a soft and a good, 
and that he did not enfoice 3 ustice, they did all wonder. . E-^eiy nch man 
hinlt his castles and defended them agamst him, and they filled the land full of 
castles. They greatly oppressed the wretched people by making them work at 
these castles, and when the castles were finished they fiUed them with devils and 
evil men. Then they took those whom they suspected to have any goods, hy night 
and by day, seizmg both men and women, and they put them in pnson for their 
gold and silver, and tortured them with pams unspeakable, for never were any 
martyrs tormented as they were.” English Chronicle, 1137 (Bohn’s Series). 

2 English Qhromcle, 1087, see also on Henry I. “ He was a good man and great 
was the awe of him; no man durst ill treat another ui his time: he made peace 
for men and deer.” English Chronicle, 1135. 
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change, and to show why the personality of the king which AD 1066 
was so all important long ago is of comparatively little 
moment now ; but it is merely idle to ignore the fact, or to 
try to understand the history of the Norman reigns without 
taking it into account. 

We may fully believe that feudalism was the best social 
system possible m England in the eleventh century ; but the 
very fact that^it was so, marks the extraordinary difference 
between that age and this. Nowadays the free play of indi- Little ^ 
vidual self-inte/est is assumed m commercial arrangements, 
and this force has given the greatest possible incentive to the 
development of industry by inventions, and of commerce by 
enterprise ; the main principle of much commercial legislation 
in this country has been that of giving free scope to this 
individual, self-interested activity. But for this the social 
system gave no scope whatever during the Norman reigns ; 
there could be but little desire of accumulation when the 
ever-recurring tallages, aids and fines, were sure to empty 
the hoards that had been filled during several preceding 
years. There coul(f be no enterprise in seeking out a new 
line of life, for each villain was bound to the land, and no 
lord would willingly part with his services ; there could be no 
high farming while the custom of the manor and the col« 
lecti^e ownership of the teams forced all to adopt the same 
systemb Even in trade, there was little opportunity of industry 
raising oneself, for the prices of articles of native production 
for which there would be much competition were^reguiafced 
by authority^; and merchants too were subject to special or 
risks, ^or to special fi.nes for protection, as well as to heavy 
trading dues. If the royal authority was a key-stone for the 
whole social fabric, it is not less true that the condition of 
industry and commerce was directly affected by the royal 
decisions; the initiative in progress, where progress was 
made, lay far less with individual traders than with the king 
himself. 

The story of the reigns of William’s two sons brings into 
clear light the extraordinary influence which the personal 

^ On the break-up of this system see below, p 397 . 

2 At least in accoi dance with legal regulations; see below, p 250. 
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AD^iosH") character of the king exercised on the whole coiirlition of 
\T) 10S7— every relation of lite. The Eed King, Mitli 
some chivalrous benevolence, yet fearing neither God nor 
man, made the most of every occasion for extortion vhich 
1 D 1094 the ingenuity pf Ranulf Flambard was able to devise, so as 
to support a body of mercenaries and to defray the cost of 
A D 1092. building gi'eat castles and defences at Chepstow, Carlisle, and 
elsewheie. The military obligations, to which the tenants 
had become liable under the Conqueror were more stringently 
demanded, what was imjilied in the whole Domesday Suivey, 
but never stated there, was now logically expanded and 
ruthlessly enforced. The feudal system of taxation was 
that of giving aid as occasion demanded, and the art of 
the crown advisers consisted in making occasions. So too 
each great office, supported as it was by revenues of some 
kind or another, was looked upon as a possession granted 
by the king, and for the bestowal of wdiich he might fairly 
demand a relief; the public responsibilities of officeis of state 
were unthought of, and the sacred calling of priests and 
bishops was ignored^ The worst abuses of the reign of the 
Red King are recorded in the charter^, in which Henry 1 . 
specifies the evils he will seek to remedy. 

Benry I In the reign of a wise administrator .like Henry I. we 
A^D^noo-- changed ; it was in him to 

develop a well-organised and firm government, so that the 
people might be at peace while the king profited by their 
immunity from violence. The exactions of Henry were per- 
haps more oppressive, in a sense, than even those of Rufus, 
since they were more frequent ; for the large occasioiml aids 
of these times were not supposed to fall upon income, but 
to be drawn from the accumulated hoards of several seasons. 

1 On the death of a bishop the revenues were treated as escheating to the king, 
of whom he held his office 

2 “1. Sciatis me Dei misencordia et communi consilio baionum totins regni 
Anglias ejnsdem regni regem coronatum esse; et qma regmim oppiessum erat 
injustis exactionihus, ego, Dei respectu et amore quern erga vos haheo, sanctam 
Dei ecclesiam imprnnis liberam facio, ita quod nec vendam, nec ad firmam ponam, 
nee mortuo archiepiscopo sive episcopo sive abbate ahqmd accipiam de dominico 
ecclesiae vel de hommihns ejns donee successor in earn mgredietur. Et omnes 
malas consuetudmes quibus regnum Anghus mjuste oppmnebatur inde aufero; 
quas malas consuetudmes ex pait-e Me pono . ” &c. Stubbs, Select Ohartm s, p. 100. 
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Yet even in spite of all this the Lion of Justice did so far ap loee 
maintain security for life and property as to give more 
favouraHe conditions for industry than had been known for 
many preceding years. It was thus that the needed initia- 
tive was taken by the king, and that trade b^gan to thiive. 

If the king profited, it was because of the comparative pros- 
perity of the people under his rule ; and when the terrible 
anarchy of the go-called reign of Stephen was over, the same 
course was pursued by Henry IL 

It is in the yeigns of the second Henry and his sons that 
we see the crown attaining to its highest pitch of irrespon- iiS9 
sible power; his L>>jreinintc is no longer the reckless self- 

• p t Ue power 

assertion of a tyrant like Rufus, but an unfettered sway by 
the head of a great social system, of which all the parts weie 
completely subordinated to himself. This result was partly 
attained by the commutation of the personal knightly 
service, which had been expected in the preceding reigns 
from those who held land by military tenure, for the pay- 
ment of scutage, with which the king could maintain a more Scutage 
regular army. A somewhat similar change had taken place 
with regard to other contributions for military purposes ; it 
had begun wl^en ^Lthelred levied geld, to hire mercenaries, Danegdd 
■instead of calling. out the national hosth Each demand for 
Dcnr*-'.! was practically based on the duty of assisting to 
repel an invadei , and though the excuse for the levy of sti- 
pendiary Danegeld ceased under the Confessor, the people 
were still liable to the old obligation of assisting ^o d^end 
the realm. In the first Norman reign it was levied on 
several occasions, and in 1084 at the treble rate of six 
shillings per hide ; Rufus took a geld of four shillings per 
hide in 1096, and his successors were able to extort the tax 
annually. When Henry II. obtained money m lieu of 
knightly service, he rendered the crown more free from 
the recurrence of embarrassments, such as those which 
had preventM Harold from keeping his levies together on 
the south coast or had stood in Ylliiam s way when he called 
his barons to aid him in his crusade for a kingdom 

The feudal system in England was m form one of 

1 On tFe whole subject see Eound m Ddmesday Studies, i. p. 77. 
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contracts between the king as centre ot the whole, and cMch 
of his tenants; but theie was no public opinion to deCeriaiiic 
the contracts, and no public authority to see that ^^hey \^ero 
truly carried out on both sides, nor did any oi hi*^ siic( e^-ors 
show the same conscientiousnes'^ in trvinc; to be laii, as is 
evidenced for us m the pages of Wilhauis Survey When 
the tenants* were able to elude the peifoiinanee of tiieir 
^obligations, society fell into a state of anaichy, wlien the 
king was strong einuigh to hold his own, he w.is strong 
enough to defy resistance and to stiain the iibl?gations of the 
barons in his own favour — he was practically it responsible. 
Thus the period of feudalism was not ^o stagnant as the 
nature of the system might have led us to expect ; theie was 
a constant change from anarchy to iriesponsible monarchy, 
and from ii responsible monarchy to anarchy. Through the 
whole of this political ferment new ideas began to spread, 
till new social forces made themselves felt, and new institu- 
tions arose. 

56 The modifications, which were introduced during 
' the Norman reigns, into the administrative system, were 
undoubtedly due in many cases to the influence of Norman 
advisers or to the experience which had been gathered in the 
government of that duchy. This is most. clearly seen m the 
constitution of the Exchequerh and the limitations -which 
were put on the power of the gieat feudatories; but there 
has sometimes been a tendency to exaggerate these changes 
and" to speak as if William the Conqueror introduced the 
feudal system into England. A social system cannot be 
introduced like a new fashion from France, and it hfid been 
growing for generations in England before his time. Most 
important steps had been taken under Cnut. Till his reign 
we may trace the absorption of authority into the kingly 
office; from his time onward we may rather notice the 
leasing out of royal rights to particular individuals, and 
for particular districts. It was he who reorganised the 
national system of defence on a basis of contract, while his 
forest laws anticipated much of the regulation that is popu- 
larly ascribed to the Conqueror. 

1 Made:::. Nsrehequer, iv. §§ 4, 5. 
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The changes made by William of Normandy were not ad iob6 
forced upon the country generally, but were introduced 
whenever the. death of the tenant or his participation in any the 
of the rebellions, including resistance to the original invasion, hXics 
gave occasion for the redistribution of the soil. Such lands 
were then granted on the condition of military service, while 
the Danegeld was exacted again, and more frequently than 
before, the military resources of the country were thus 
immensely increased; but it is rather true to say that a 
military direction was given to the existing feudalism than 
that the Normans introduced the feudal system A glance at 
a page of Domesday Booh will certainly show that a very large 
number of landholders had been dispossessed on one pretext 
or other; all, except ecclesiastical corporations, who con- 
tinued to hold their lands, did so because they weie reinstated 
in them by the king, but the terms on which land was 
held were never arbitrarily altered. We thus get important 
evidence to show how far the process of feudalisation had 
gone before the death of the Confessor. By far the larger 
number of sochemanfd in Cambridgeshire had been bound to 
render avera and inward, or to pay a composition ; and the 
relation of Earl Harold to Edward is very paiallel to that of 
Earl Alan to William. 

Tlie Conqueror modified the character of English feudal- and m the 
ism by taking steps to secure the effective control of the tenwe 
crown over the military resources of the land He would have 
no great feudatories like the house of Godwin under Ed>^ard, 
or Edwin and Morcar under Harold; a strict limit was placed 
on the^powers assigned to the most trusted favourite, and a 
direct relationship established between each of the numerous 
smaller tenants and the king himselfh He did not commit 
more than one county to the hands of any single earl, and he 
gave real authority to the sheriffs in each shire The success 
of this policy can be best seen by cjiuparing the histories of 
the kings of England and of Scotland or France The Scottish 
crown never kept the great families in real subjection ; but 
it was only by unusually persistent combinations, or at times 


^ Fieeman, Norman Conquest, v 366 
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of special weakness, that the barons were abl*^ to or 

coutiol an English king. 

That the feudal system was not brought irum abroad and 
imposed from above becomes stiii clear ei wlifUi we lix uin eyes 
more closely on the evidence of tin felt necu'.^ity foi coionnt- 
Ting ones life and propeiiy to the protection another; the 
extension of the kings ‘peace' and of the juiisdictioii of his 
officers have been noted aboreh along witffi other Mgns of 
this tendency; while in later da\i5 people weie only too glad 
to buy a measuie of exemption and to treaty foi' the right to 
manage their own affairs. Not only was regal protection 
sought after, freemen commended themselves to a loid of 
the manor while preservmg a measure of them fieedom; or 
laymen made over their property to a monastery in order to 
have the advantage of the exemptions which Church lands 
enjoyed; this tendency was at work and gave occasion for 
special legislation in the reign of Edward I. A system 
which was the natural outcome of such deeply rooted ^and 
wddely opeiative tendencies was certainly no foreign im- 
portation. 

On the other hand it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the new factors that were brought into play by 
the close connection which now subsisted between England 
and the Continent. From the time when the Romans left 
Britain, till the days of Alfred, England had been almost 
entirely isolated from the rest of the civilised world; the 
occarsionaj visits of merchants and the journeys of eccle- 
siastics were, after all, few and far between Ihe energies 
of Alfred and the reforms of Dunstan had done something to 
check the decay, and to enliven the stagnant energies ; but 
England -was not really recalled from its isolation till it was 
absorbed in the great Danish empire, and made to partake in 
the commerce and adventure of the Northmen. Though this 
life was fresh and vigorous, it was in some vays ruder than 
our own; and the Norman Conquest is more important 
than the Danish, not so much because it introduced a new 
and fresher element, as because it brought us in closer contact 
with all that was best in Christendom at the time. 

1 Sf*e above, §§ 43, 47. 
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Of all races in Europe the Normans were most fitted to a D 1066 
play this part , the conquerors of Neustria fiadbeen too fewro 
introduce many usages of their own, but they admired and No mans 
appropriated the culture of the people over whom they had ^ ^ 
gone to rule. The original stock differed little from that of 
the Danes; the Normans, too, had been pirates and adven- 
turers , they had, however, ceased to be mere piiates when they 
obtained the pqwer in England. Still, the spirit of adventure 
was not dead among them , they found their way to Sicily a b 1029 
and the Med4tej.Tanean, and they were foremost among the 
Crusaders. It was chiefly because England had become the 
possession of the Normans, that she was drawn out of her 
isolation to take a place among the nations and have a part 
m the life of Christendom. 

Even in this matter also we may notice the importance Personal 
of the personal charac*ters of the kings and of their dynastic Xjtabtte 
relationships. William the Conqueror had married Matilda 
of J'landers, and the first great immigration of foreign 
artisans was partly determined by the fact that the Flemish 
weavers hoped to fifid a protectress in the queen , Richard's 
ambition as a crusader, John's failure in his continental 
schemes and, more than all, his homage to the Pope, had no 
little effect in determining the course of English progress ; 
while ^the spasmodic piety of the third Henry had much to do 
with attracting the colonies of religious men who set them- 
selves to repair the destruction which William had made 
when he devastated Yorkshire In each reign we have^new 
foreign connections, and new foreign elements introduced. 

Some ifemained alien, like the favourites of Henr}^, and were 
at length expelled from English soil, but others were as- 
similated so as to become part and parcel of the English 
people, and to be important elements in the development of 
English industry and commerce. 

It may not be fanciful to compare the economic changes Analogy 
which took place at the Norman Conquest through the advent Westetn 
of foreign rulers to England, with those that have occurred in 
India under the British government We have created an 
effective rule over all parts of that Empire ; and the establish- 
ment of one centre of supreme adipmistration, as a power 
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analogy to that ivhich ivoiked m English as eompaied with 

Continental feudalism India has been sudduily bioiiglii in 

contact with AVestern civilisation. English arts ;u]J mven- 

tiuDS aie being intiodiiced on e\ciy side and are iians- 

forming the character ut the iritive \vorkinanship and 

economic institutions While the piobahle social and moial 

effects of this sudden levolutiun are nn^st dittieuk to 

Economic forecast, theie can be no doubt of the extraoidinaiy Avay 

in which the country has been opened up and” its resources 

have been developed. English fashions and furniture are 

preferred by enlightened rulers; and buildings for the 

English officials and their native imitators aie rising m e\ery 

station and in many cities. All this has some analogy svith 

the time when the Normans hocked here and the gi'eat period 

church building began ; there has been so much rebuilding 

imiding, at different times, so jnuch destruction at others, that it is 

difficult for us to form any conception of the actual amount 

of masons’ work that was accomplished under the Normans 

and early Plantagenets ; the abbeys and cathedrals which 

were erected then may be counted by tens, and the parish 

churches by thousands. Anyone who wall take a single 

county and look for evidences of Norman, Transitional and 

Early-English work may easily convince himself with hrs own 

eyes that this is no exaggeration. And as we instinctively 

feel that activity in the erection of new buildings is a sure 

signk)f the prosperity of a town or village now, may infer 

that an age when so many admirable stone buildings "were 

completed, for civil and military as well as for ecclesiastical 

purposes, in so many different places, was on the whole a 

time of general prosperity. 

Moral 57. The foreign influence was also effective in forming 

new moral sentiments ; the field was well prejoared for then- 
growth, for human nature could not be strictly tied down 
within the limits prescribed by the feudal system , and when 
the obligations of vassals were wrongfully strained by Rufus 
or later kings, who took full advantage of their irresponsibility, 
all that was best in human nature was set in antagonism to 
the social system. Thetforce of reaction gave scope for the 
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religious and the adventuious spirits of the time; but both ad I0b6 
had eroAvn to be considerable powers in continental countries, 

^ . T ill/ Eep)ession 

and espemally in France. In that land the royal power had otjmiate 
not hitherto made itself effectively felt, anarchy like that 
of Stephen’s reign was the normal condition of affairs, since 
piivate war between the barons never ceased. The king’s TU ling's 
peace ivas not respected, and there ivere no royal tribunals to 
punish breaches, of it ; whatever security was gained for the. 
husbandman and the plough, for the weak and unprotected, 
was gained by t^he struggle of the Church to maintain the 
peace of Godb In so far as the warfare of the barons was 
kept within limits, it was through the establishment of the 
truce of God on several days in each week, and many weeks Thetmce 
in each year. In France these ecclesiastical customs declined, 
when, with the growth of the regal power, and other means for 
attaining the same ends, the need of them was no longer felt ; 
for precisely similar reasons they had never been required in 
England. The religious spirit was not called on to create Rehnums 
means for controlling the barons in our land, but it did find 
scope in taking a stand against the conduct of the kings 
This gives an abiding interest to the career of S. Anselm ; he v d io93 
made a protest against the practice of treating all offices as 
possessions held of the king on the king’s terms ; he felt that 
he ha4 a greater responsibility than that of the 

king; and his sti aggie about the symbol of investiture was a 
declaration that such duties as his must be discharged with 
reference to r]ght, not in meie accoi dance with his contract 
with a king 

Yet*after all, this earnest feeling had not sufficient force EccU- 
to bring about any marked step in social advance; thejuul^^^^ 
severance of the ecclesiastical and civil courts, as well as the 
attempt to enforce the rules of Christian jurisprudence by 
clerical judges and ecclesiastical sanctions, was on the whole 
a failure ; the effectiveness of the courts was destroyed by 
the mtrusion of archdeacons, and the expense of appeals 
to Home. There was no important social change ia 
England itself wdiich can be directly ascribed to the new 
spiritual earnestness in the English Church ; for our purpose 

1 Seimclion, Lapaix et la ticie^e JDieu, i. 36. 
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A Dolose it maybe regarded as a meie scutiinent which siMri^ly h'd 
to any positive result, unless when, combined viih uthrr 
factors, it served as an additional iiicenrive It Avas a]M> 
weakened by the English jealon sy of form, e a interloronce, ami 
by the coirn23tions of the rulers i\ho Imd mod iiover m the 
Papal coi matter; for the ^la^jacy, instead of using to its oppoi luniths, 
iiqjtwii being dragged down to the level ot tlm secular policy nf 

fhe day. Realms wei e ti eated as tiets which the jiope gTanl td 
to kings on definite terms; thoie a as no fundamenial difter- 
AD 1154 ence between the giant of Ireland to Henry ,^11- on condition 
of paying Pefcei s ptnee^ and any similar giant horn a king 
to a lay-baron, though the precise terms of these contracts 
were dissimilar. But it was by the course of papal policy 
during the reign of king John that the distrust of the 
Roman court as a fountain of justice came to be niu^t 
strongly felt in England. People had hoped to find that 
the papal policy would be based on a high standard of 
right, while it seemed to be shaped merely by the desire of 
aggrandising the Roman see and of enriching foreign ec- 
clesiastics. Though the direct and immediate influence of 
the reinvigorated Church life in England was thus small, we 
need not forget that its indirect results were enormous ; the 
freedom from royal caprice, which was secured to the Churcli 
and her possessions, was extended to one district after anpther ; 
while the lay public opinion, which was formed partly under 
its guidance and partly by practical experience, was permeated 
throughput by Christian feeling and expressed itself in local 
customs and gild laws. 

Spi7if of It has been already noted that in the ordinary routine of 
adventure feudal times there was little scope for individual enter- 

prise of any kind ; and hence, from the very force of reaction, 
there was a ready welcome for j^rojects which offered it an 
outlet. On the Continent schemes were found which gave this 
A D. 1147 . sentiment shape. The lofty ideal of S. Bernard, and the enthu- 
siasm for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels 
which his eloquence aroused, fully met the longing of the 
barons and knights for some sphere of independent action. 
C^ilsades, Whatever the horrors and the follies of the Crusades may have 

1 !^ymer, Foedera^ 1. 19. 
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been, they afforded a nobler outlet for human energy than had A B i066 
been found in the constant private waifare^ which was being 
slowly extinguished by the Church, through the truce of God, 
and with the growth of royal power. The spirit of adventure 
and daring found a new outlet , and terrible as ^yere the cruel- 
ties perpetrated in the name of Christianity, manly bravery 
was ennobled and consecrated by being devoted to a less selfisli 
end. This was pbviously the case even in Europe itself; the. 
sense of the devotion of bodily powers to a holy purpose 
raised the whol§ tone of military life, and took a place in 
society in the chivalrous orders. 

The same spirit of adventure, which moved the nobles, 
showed itself as strongly in the sadder story of the multitudes 
of peasants^ who set forth on a pilgrimage to the Holy Laud iv 1095 
With no conception of the length or difficulties of the jouiney, 
with vague ideas of Old Testament plenty and New Tes- 
tament gloiies at Jerusalem, they started by thousands, — 
eit^h, family in its bullock cart, — leaving all the means of 
industry behind ; it was like the lush to tbe gold fields m 
modern times, but undertaken with far denser ignorance and 
under a more blinding glamour. 

If the Crusades had had no other results than these, ]i:fects o7i 
there wmuld have been little need to lay stress upon them 
in connection with the Economic History of England. But 
they were of a paramount importance for the commercial 
development of Europe ; they enabled the enterprising 
spirits of Western Europe to come into contasit -^ith 
the remains of Roman civilisation wffiich were preserved at 
ByzantiTim, and to obtain a footing in the lucrative trade 
with Asiatic races. The Genoese and the Venetians assisted m 
the Crusades as a simple method of pushing their business con- 
nections ; these cities of Italy succeeded m founding colonies 
in the Levant and in obtaining factories at suitable points for 
trade with the East. Such were the most lasting results 
of the Crusades ; and the new commercial activity, for wdiich 
they gave scope, gradually affected even the most distant 
parts of Christendom I The fruitless adventures of the 

1 Micliaud, Crusades, i 59. 

2 Mr W A. Sliaw has traced the course of this commercial expansion m 
connection with the diffusion of gold coinage. Hfstoiy of Currency, 5 

10—2 
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Crusaders are chiefly interesting to ns hov^\\<e of the ivav 
in which they prepared new channels tor cuinmeive, and 
re-acted indnectly on social life at home. 


IL Royal Eevexuls 

Xoiman 58. The potent royal influence, to hii?h attention Ilh 
litiufiue. directed above, was habitualiy brought to beai on 

industiial and comineicial life m conncctiou i^ith the collec- 
tion of revenue. The great surveys, w^hich give us the fiille>t 
information about tlie condition of society, were due to a 
desire to estimate the yield which might be expected from 
the chief sources of taxation; and many of the steps, iihich 
opened up the way for future progress, were taken with 
the view of simplifying the collection of dues or of drawing 
on new sources for obtaining a revenue. 

Domain i. The royal domain was the chief source of regular -royal 
revenue ; in these reigns it was partly in forest, but a very 
large amount was used for agriculture and yielded laige rents 
{gafol or gahlumY, so that the king was able to Mive of his 
own,’ and defray all the ordinary expenses of-state out of tlie 
crown estates The revenue was diawn from the whole 
of England, and a portion of it was paid in kind till the time 
of Henry I.^ Indeed at a later date the constant journeys 
of Henry II ^ whatever may have been their object, would at 
all^re®^ts be facilitated by the store of provisions which the 
king could count on at his various estates; he was not 
indeed, as we shall see below, forced to rely on this expedient, 
but it may have been a help. The collection of this revenue 
fmmed h/ was in the hands of the shire-reeve ; William the Conqueror 
the sheiijTb. lands as dear as dearest he might, and then some 

other man came and bid more than the first, and the king 
granted them to him who offered the larger sum ; then came 
a third and bid yet more, and the king made over the lands to 

1 Bound in Domesday Studies^ 132. 

2 Dialogus de Scaccano, i. vu. Compare the census of Edward of Salisbury, 

SherifE of Wiltshire D. B. 69 a, 1. The busmess of a mUl at Arundel is reckoned 
in corn, in the Bijge Roll, 31 Henry I. p. 42,* see also the dairy in the New Eoiest 
which supplied cheese, ^ 39. “ s Eyton, Cow t of Hem ij IL 
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him who offered most of all ; and he cared not how iniqui- A B 1066 
tOLisly his sheriffs extorted money from the miseiable people, 
nor how many unlawful things they did^” 

ii. The profits which arose in connection with the exercise Jm u- 
of royal jurisdiction were another source of regular income. ‘ 
Murders and other infractions of the king’s peace rendered 
the district liable to a heavy payment ; and the following up 
of accusations, without too strict regard to the weight of the 
charge, was a method which William appears to have 
employed for ’obtaining funds for his campaign in 10861 

iii. The third source of regular income lay in the king’s 
rights over his subjects and their property, — such as are 
acknowledged in the primitive gifts offered to a chiefl The 
king’s claims were paramount and therefore he had the 
prerogative of pre-emption when the goods of the subject Pre- 
were needed for his use. On their frequent journeys the 
kings employed purveyors, who provided the necessary 
supplies This right of forced purchase of the goods of 
subjects, who had no sufficient means of recovering pay- 
ment from the royal purveyors, must have given rise to 
great oppression. We cannot wonder at the frequent com- 
plaints of their exorbitant demands, and should not under- 
rate the importance of the heavy burdens of hospitium^ and 
avera* and inwaid^ wdiich fell on all land not specially 
exempted. The same right of pre-emption when exercised 
on wares intended for sale, or right of prise, seems to have Pn 
been the foundation of all the tolls which were cWgSd at 
ports or fairs or markets on imported or exported goods®; 
these were originally levied in kind, and this practice survived 
in the prisage^ of wine and in special cases connected with 
wool ; but it was gradually commuted for p-i\ meiit^ in money, 


einption. 


1 Eiighbh Chronicle, 1087 (Bobu). ^ English Chronicle, 1086. 

® Stubbs, Constitutional Historij, i 380 

4 The precise meaumg of Jiima umus noctls, which is constantly mentioned as 
the amount due for hospitium, is not cleai Aichdeacon Hale calculates that as a 
matter of fact the court consumed 150J^ m Osfordshu'e m three mghts Domesday 
q/ S Paul, p. xl. On the payment of food rents to the crown and gieat abbeys 
compare Vmogradoff, Villainage in England, 302.02. 

^ Wamage and attendance on the sheriff. 

6 Hall, Customs, i 62 

Right to one or more casks in each vessel. • 
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or vras at any rate defined as a fixed quantity — as a tun before 
and one abatt the niast^ At the time when Edward I eaine 
to the throne, the roval otficers were no longer able' to mulct 
the dealers at. diseietiom 

IV, Besides these regular souices of income, other pay- 
ments were made on s] social occasions, and them may be con- 
veniently included under the head of feudal incidents. Alter 
the Conquest the feudal relation n as not perhaps more leal, but 
it certainly was more explicit than before, and it could therefore 
be taken advantage of for pin poses of taxation wnth greater 
ease. For each five hides of the large quantity of land held 
by what had come to be military tenure, the demand might 
be made of a knight’s service for forty days in the year ; and 
this was required, not only for defensive purposes, but for 
foreign wars as well. Occasional aids {anxilia) were also 
asked for the knighting of the king’s eldest son, the marry- 
ing of his eldest daughter, or the ransoming of his person. 

V. There was one source of income which must not be 
overlooked, moi'e especially as it is not^ heard of before the 
Conquest. The Jews appear to have been introduced into 
England in the eleventh century, and they lived as mere 
chattels enjoying the king’s protection, but subject to constant 
exactions from him ; they had no status of their own, but 
continued to exist as a part of the king’s possessions them- 
selves, and all that they had was not their own but his. In 
this lay their security from popular violence but it was a 
secufToy^or which they had to pay dearly Their transac- 
tions were all registered in the Exchequer; debts due to 

1 Hall, Customs, ii 96. 

2 ‘‘Letters patent tested the 3rd of April, were issued, setting forth the injuries 
the Jews had lately lecewed in the disturbances throughout England, and com- 
manding the bailiffs and good men of Cambridge to make pubhc pioclamation 
throughout the town, that no one under peril of life and members should damage, 
molest or aggi’ieve the Jews, them lands, property, houses, possessions and goods, 
both withm the town and without as much as they could ” Cooper, Annals of 
Cambridge, 1266. 

3 By a wilt tested the 14th of May the king constituted Isaac the son of 
Samuel, and other Jews, together with the sheriff of the county, commissioneis for 
distiaming the Jews of the town of Cambridge for the pioportion of a tallage of 
20,000 marks; and a writ of assistance of concunent date was directed to the 
sheriff. The commissioners had power to seize the wives and children of the 
parties charged with this taUage. * Ibid. 1211 
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them were really due to the king; and they might not accept ad io 66 
compositions for payment, or grant a secret released As a 
matter of fact therefore, the king had, indirectly, a monopoly 
of the icnij -\-]c;Liding in the country; so that the expulsion 
of the J ews by Edward I. was a permanent los§ of revenue to s d 1290 , 
the crown. The Jews gained usurious interest ; the king by 
general fines, by fines for law proceedings, or by punishments 
for crimes, — ev^n without proceeding to the gi’osser extortion^ 
which were practised by J ohn, — replenished his own treasury 
out of the gains, of men whose lives and property were in his 
absolute control, and whom he could mortgage, like other 
possessions, if it suited his purpose^. 

vi. From these sources of revenue payn'cnf^ were made Danegeld 
to the king as a great landowner, or by men who stood in 
definite personal relations to him ; the contributions for public 
purposes were of a different character. The one which 
William found partially organised when he came to the 
throne was the Danegeld. First imposed in JEthelred’s time, 

Edward had continued to collect it, but some land was 
entirely exempt, and* other estates were very favourably rated. 
William took it at a treble rate in 1084 (6s. instead of 
25. per hide^); and though in the time of the first Norman 
king these were occasional not annual payments^ they were 
regularly exacted by Stephen®, subsequently, the name fell 
into disuse®, but the crown continued to receive payments as 
carucage'^ and as the ferm of the towns®. 

1 Compare Madox’s cliaptei on Judaibm Excheq 2 ier,G vii Also lue admii able 
woik of Ml J. Jacoby, J'eivs of Angevin England. 

2 Oii*lie social position of the Jews see below, p. 200 

2 Domesday Studies, 82, 97. ^ Dialogue de Scaccano, i xi. 

^ M&dox, ExcJiequei , XYii 1. ® Stubbs, Constitutional Jrhstoiy, i 582. 

^ Payment pei plough-land 

8 Perm means rent (Madox, Fiima Bwgi, 3) Eee-Perm or feudt fima, 
perpetual rent, paid by a man and his hens, townsmen and then hens, or by a 
corporate body (Ibid 4). “The yeaily ferme of towns arose out of certam local a 
or demised thmgs that yielded issues or piohts * *. The ordmaiy issues of towns 
weie commonly in value more than sufficient to make up the yearly ferme. But 
if pel chance those issues fell shoit * *, then the feime was to be laised among the 
townsmen by collection or contiibution. And they who were bound to contiibute 
to these and such like forestations and payments weie said to be in lotto, or ad 
geldiim et scottum’' (Ibid. 251) The issues of toAvns “consisted of diverse things 
according to the situation and production of the town,” as lents of assize, pleas 
peiquisites, fairs, maikets, stallage, Ac. 
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Ai] other lax of a somewhat similar chaiaeicr was 
levied upon the towns which grew up on royal domam^. 
This consisted of the talhiyes which weio taken droni tht‘ 
tenants on ancient domain when the king was in spociai 
need; the}^ appear to have originated in contributions ironi 
places which were not liable to the payment of Danegeldk 
but they were afterwards used as a means of supplementing 
the scutage which was paid by the knights, and of levying 
something from the 'Treehoiders and towns"/’ 

vii With the exception of the rights of „pur\ eyance and 
of taking customs, these taxes all fell upon the owners of 
real property. Henry II took the important step of taxing 
moveables. An inquest had been held in connection with the 
Assize of Arms^ m order to find out how far each citizen 
was able to provide himself with the armour necessary for 
serving in the fyrd. The contributions made m the parish 
churches towards the expenses of the First Crusade had been 
voluntary, but those who paid insufficiently for the Saladin 
Tithe were liable to be assessed by their neighbours on oatlit 
The first tax on moveables therefore was of a semi- 
ecclesiastical character and for an expedition which had 
papal sanction ; but it laid the foundations ^for a regular 
system which continued during the reigns of Eichaid, John 
and Henry III. There are frequent demands for fractional 
parts of the possessions of subjects, sometimes a thirteenth, 
sometimes a fifteenth, sometimes a thirtieth, sometimes a 
forticTHw^nce a fourth. These demands, however, were sub- 
ject to exemptions of various kinds ; arms and other posses- 
sions required for public service®, and the necessary S,rticles 


i Dowell, History of Taxation, i. 41. 2 Stubbs, Constitutional i 585. 

8 Stubbs, Select Ghaiteis^ 154, ^ Dowell, Eistonj of Taxation, i 46. 

5 Kymer, Foedeia, i 177. Exceptis tamen ab hac quinta decima quantum 
ad aiclnepiscopos, episcopos, abbates, priores et cseteros vnos religioms, comites, 
baiones, milites et libeios homines qui non sunt meicatores, omnnnodis libris suis; 
et ornamentis ecclesiai’um et capellarum, et equis ad eqmtandum; et equis 
carectariis et summarus, et aiinis omnnnodis, jocahbus, vasis, utensilibus, lardarixs, 
ceHanis et ferns, et exceptis bladis ad warnistuiam castroruni emptis 

Exceptis etiam ab hac qumta decima quantum ad mercatores, qui de omnibus 
niei'candisis et mobihbus sms qumtam decimam dabunt, arnns ad quse jui’ati sunt, 
et equis suis ad eqmtandum, et utensilibus domorum suarum, cellariis et lai darns 
ad Yictum suum 

Exceptis etiam quantum ad villanos aimis ad quds jui'ati sunt, et utensilibus 
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of attire for different classes, are excluded in some cases, ad iog 6 

1272 

AN hile in others the poor are exempt , though Edward I. in 
his first" Paiiiament obtained a fifteenth Avhen the people Aveie a d 1275 
assessed inaudito more ad unguem It is perhaps necessary 
to add that these taxes Avere rarely levied on the whole realm 
simultaneously. One year a car mage would be taken from 
the country generally ; another a scutage Avould be levied on 
the knights, and tallages on other tenants; another there 
AYould be a grant of a fraction of moveables ; but even this 
Avould not be. a general tax, it would fall on some class; 
perhaps on the clergy, or on the religious orders^ perhaps ad 1227 
on the laity ", at all events we may see that the system a d. 1209. 
of taxation consisted in making occasional demands from 
particular classes in turn, and not in levying equivalent 
shares from all simnjtaneously. We can easily understand 
that under the circumstances it was of the fiist importance 
for men to have a voice in the assessments that Avere made ; 
and that it Avas most necessary to prove clearly who Avere 
tenants of ancient domain and liable to contributions from 
Avhich others were exempt, or liable to contributions at a 
different rate. 


The whole taxation, with the exception of the customs, Changes m 
was direct, but there were continual changes in the basis of 
rating; first Ave have hidage^; then Ave have carucage on 
cultivated land, scutage on the knight's fee, and tallages from 
tenants on domain ; but for these the more convenient, and 
also more onerous, estimates of moveables Avere cTventually 
substituted. §till taxation of moveables continued for some 
time \o be occasional and sectional; the king still lived 
of his OAvn, and taxes Avere levied for particular emergencies 
and from a particular class of the community on each 


occasion. 


59. The royal revenue could not be properly collected un- The 
less there were coins in circulation in Avhich it might be paid ; 
and the business of the moneyers and organisation of the 
mint required frequent royal attention. The coming of the 

Sul's, came et pisce, efc potu suo quje non sunt ad vendendum, et fenis suis et 
till j agio suo quee non sunt ad vendendum 

^ Dowell, I 72. 2 DoAvell, i, 69 

s See above, p. 125. 
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Normans did not make any radical change in the coinage of 
the conntiyg except perhaps by the general introduction of a 
shilling worth twelve-pence. The weight of the penny was 
still thirt3^-two good wheat grams, and the standard of 
fineness ivas kept up for centuries, viz eleven ounces two 
pennyweights of silver fine, and eighteen pennyiveights of 
alloy I The means of coining were very rude, and there is 
c'onsequently considerable vaiiation in the size and weight of 
coins as they are now found, even in the best preservation , 
one die was wedged into a wooden block, -the other held 
in the hand as a puncheon, and the metal stamped by 
repeated hammering®. 

The constitution of the mint became more definite after 
the reign of Stephen^, when the royal prerogative m this 
matter was more strictly maintained ; there ivas perhaps less 
need for minting coins at distant places, as they would 
circulate more easily as trade increased. From the time of 
Henry II. minting was confined almost entirely to London. 
In pre-Norman and Eoman times coining was at least 
occasionally conducted at a large number of towns ; some of 
them were places which have never been of much import- 
ance®. The business was carried on by moneyers; whose names 
generally appear on each coin, along with the name of the 
place where it was minted’ but this was by no means a 
sufficient protection against fraud, as the frequent laws on 
the subject® and the vigorous measures of Henry I^ suffi- 
ciently"*^ow. Early English laws insisted that the coining 
should take place in frequented places — a precaution which 
perhaps survived in the public trial of the pyx. The fact 
seems to be that while there was so little mtercommuiiication 


1 Cha? ter of Henry J , c 5. Stubbs, Select Chon ters, 101. 

2 Piuding, Annals of Coinage, l 10. 3 j 07^ 

^ His corns aie sometimes ‘barbarously uncouth’ m design, and were also 
ill-struck. (Ending, i 168 ) On the whole the corns were better struck before 
the Conquest, when a collar was used, than aftei wards; the Nonnan coins were 
very irregular m shape, so that it was easy to chp them without immediate 
detection. 

3 Ending, op cit. 1. 142, 154. Compare a giant to the Abbot of Bury by the 
Confessor. Thorpe, Dij). Ang. p. 415. 

6 Laios of MtheUtan, 1. 14; Mthelred, m. 8, 16, iv. 5, 9; Cnnt, 8. 

7 English Chronicle, 1125. 

8 Laws ofjEthelstan, i. 14; of AEthelred, m 16. 
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between different parts of the country, there was no facility AD^ioee 
for the general introduction of coinage, unless it was minted 
in all solts cff places. When the court travelled through the 
land, any expedient which saved the cost of carrying money 
would be advantageous, and it was convenient for the 
kings to have moneyers in different localities^ Others too 
tried to claim a similar privilege ; in the case of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury*^ and of some others it appears to have 
been admitted; but it was one of the royal prerogatives 
which the barons had grasped in Stephen’s time, and which 
were wrested from them by Henry II.®. 

The royal rights over coinage took another development 
also. The increase of foreign trade must have necessitated Exchange 
the presence, at every great mart, of men who were skilled 
in the business of exchanging the coins of one country 
for those of another; the great variety in circulation, even 
in one country, where many people claimed the right of 
coining, must have been considerable^; and when foreign 
merchants arrived to make purchases, it was necessary to 
effect an exchange of their foreign coins for the coinage of 
the country. This was done by the moneyers; and was, 
naturally enough, part of the business of the mint, as the 
foreign silver was recoined for use in England. But as soon 
as tbe work of the mint was concentrated in London, there 
came to be a class who made it their business to change coins 
current in one land for coins of other denominations, or 
perhaps of the same denomination but of othScvalues, 


1 Tlie customs ret:* aiding nioneyeis at Heiefoid "ivere as foUoivs ‘‘Sejitem 
monetarii eiant ibi Uniis ex liis erat monetarms einscopi Quaiido moneta leno- 
vatur dabat guisque eoium XYiii solidos pro cuneis recipiendis Et ex eo die quo 
redibant usque ad uBum mensem dabat quisque eorum regi xx solidos, et similiter 
babebat episcopus de suo monetaiio xx soMos Quando veniebat rex in cmtatem 
quantum volebat denariorum faciebant ei monetarii de argento scilicet regis. Et 
111 vii babebant sacam et socbam suam. Monente abquo regis mouetario babebat 
rex XX solidos de relevamento. Quod si moreretur non diviso censu suo, rex 
babebat omnem censum.” Domesday^ i 179 a, 1. Tbis is suggestive of a pnvi- 
leged association such as existed from Roman tmies in some of tbe contmeutal 
towns 

2 Perhaps tbis may account for tbe part taken by Ansebn along with tbe kmg 
m punishing tbe dishonest moneyers Eieeman, Norman Conquest, v. 159 

s Dialogus, i c vn 

4 It was specially obvious in Germany. SbSw, History of Qiurency, 25. 
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current in the land where the alien merchants lived ; this 
was a craft involving much skill, and the earnings made by 
exercise of it were called cambiani minutiim It is’obvious, 
however, that this occupation gave very great opportunities 
for fraud, and there was good reason that it should be in the 
hands of public officials^ 

60. The machinery for the collection of the revenue was 
carefully oigamsed; and it is particularly intQresting to note 
how closely the arrangements for managing the English 
finances approximated to the system in vogu^ iil Normandy^. 
Richard, bishop of London, in his Dkilogus de Scaccario, gives 
a full account of the business of the Exchequer as it was 
organised in the time of Henry II., when it was a department 
of the king’s court with an elaborate staff of officers. 

Easter and Michaelmas were the^two terms at which 
moneys were received ; at Easter the sheriff made a payment 
on account, of half the sum due in the course of the year; 
this was credited to him, and he received a tally as voucher. 
At Michaelmas he had to render his accounts in due form ; 
the business was earned on at an oblong table, which was 
divided into parallel columns running across it^, each one of 
which was used for a different sum, — £1000, £100, £20, £1, 
shillings, or pence. At one side sat the treasurer, and his 
clerks with their rolls ; at the other the marshal, calculator 
and sergeants, who received what was paid in by the sheriff. 
At one end was the chancellor and other high officials, at the 
other'^^^the sheriff and his suited On the treasurer’s side 
of the table counters® representing the amount due from 
the sheriff were laid in the columns, and on the other side 
the calculator ranged the results of vouchers or moneys 


1 On tlie official exchanges under Edward I. see below, p. 283, 

2 Madox, Exchequer, iv §§ d, 5 

® The table was thus divided into paialiel columns, not into squares; though 
it would have a checkered appearance when the counters weie laid on it, there 
does not seem to be much reason foi supposmg that the cloth with which it was 
covered was checkered, as is commonly said m explaining the name. It is 
however so represented in the cuiious picture of the Irish Exchequer reproduced 
in Longman’s Edtaard III , i 183. 

^ Mr Hubert Hall, Pipe Boll Society, in. Intioductory, p 41. 

5 For a full account of the Exchequei Dot System of aiTanging the counters to 
represent various sums see Mr Hubert HaU, 10 H. H. Intro Pipe Boll 8oc 
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which the sheriff actually put in to dischaige the debt. ^ 
After any arrears had been gone into, the first item taken 
was the sum which had been paid into the Exchequer at 
the previous Easter, and for this a tally^ was produced. 
Then followed the statement of the various .sums for which 
the payment by the sheriff was allowed , these were fixed 
allowances, in alms, tithes, payments, or lands, or special 



^ The figure repiesents an Exchequer 
Tally dehveied to G E Mmshull, Esq., 
on payment of £lldd. 14s. 4Jd into the 
Exchequer foi Land-Tax collected in 
Buckinghamshiie in 1819, and is lepro- 
duced from the Illustrated London News, 
1858 A modem example is curious as 
showing the suivival of this method of 
giving a receipt, but modern tallies are 
more clumsy than those of Plantagenet 
times, which weie nine inches long The 
tally was a slip of hazel or othei hard 
wood, on the edges of which notches were 
cut, which by their size and position indi- 
cated definite sums The tally was then 
split m two lengthwise, and each of the 
two halves showed the same notches on 
its edges , one half was given sheiifi 
as a receipt, while the othei was letamed 
to check his statement of account at 
Michaelmas It will be seen that the 
notches difier greatly in bieadth, and 
that each of the six sizes of notches cor- 
responds to one of the columns on the 
table where the leckoning took place. 
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allowances empowered by royal writ or other definite autho- 
iity. The sheritf would then be debited with the balance, 
or he was credited with the surplus, m the instance gnam 
below it will be seen that he started the year with a debt ot 
£48 10^. 7d, and ended with a suiplus of £10 

The Great Roll of the Pipe, from which an extract is sub- 
joined, puts on I’ecoid the state in which each of the sheiifts, 
It ho weie resiionsible for the ferm of the shire and other 
recurring sources of re venue h stood towaids the Crown. 
The royal ofScers had not only to be careful about the 
accounts rendered but also to examine the money which \t as 
tendered in payment. Owing to the confusion as to coinage, 
it was necessary either to test the coins {per co'mbustione/n) 
that were paid by tale {numero), or to exact an additional 
sum of one-twentieth — as de-albating or blanching money — 
to cover all risks from this source (blank); and there were 
also two different systems of reckoning the weight, according 
as Gd, per pound was accepted to turn the scale (ad scalaiji), 
or according as the coins were actually weighed (ad pens um) 
It would however be a mistake to suppose that such dis- 
tinctions, in regard to modes of payment, were introduced 
by the Normans, as we find several of them are noted m 
passages of Domesdaij Book^ where the customs under the 
Confessor are described. 

HUNTENDONESCR 

PAIAN^ ViO . redd . Comp . de . XLViii . ti. 7 . x . 7 
. vii. d?W-de veti firma de Hvntendsc^. In th . xxx . ii 
7 . xiiii . 7 . II . d. bi 

Et In Soltis . Had Waspaii . xvii . ti. 7 . xvi . 7 . v .'d. bt. 

Et Quiet^ est. 

ET Id VIC redd Comp de Nona firma. In th . c . 7 
. Lii . ii. 7 . XII . 's 7 . VI . d. bt. 

Et In Elem Const . Militib} de Templo . I . m. arg. Et 
Canonic de Huntend . XL . §. 

1 Theie was besides a senes of Meceipl Rolls, of wbich an example survives 
foi 1185, It appeals to contain a statement of all the sums received, and to be 
piacticaUy a list of tallies issued. Most of the receipts are entered in the coiie- 
spondmg Pipe KoU, but payments made once and for all seem to have been entered 
only in the Receipt Roil. HaU, Receipt Roll of the Exchequer, 1185, p, iv, 

2 See below, p. 172. 
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Et In Dorns . Joscei de Haueiz . sx. s. Et In Soltis . ad io 66 
Wiito Cade . x . ii. 7 . x . g ' ~i 27 * 2 . 

Et In lib^t Const .Wiito fit Holdegari . xxx g 7 . v d Et 
Alano Cornatori . xxx . 7 . v . d. Et t?Ciiralou vmee . LX . s 

“7 

7 . X . d. Et In Custamto nmee . xiii . s. 7 . ii . d. Et Epo 
de Eli . V . s. Et In Suo Suppil^ . viii . s. 7 . viii . d. Et 
liabet de Suppl^ . X . ti. fit. 

TELARII de Huntend reddt Comp . de XL . § p Gilda sna. 

In tfi lifiauert. Et Qiiieti st. 

Nova Placita 7 None Conventiones. 

Id vie . redd Comp . de . x m arg . de plac canceti . 7 m''dr. 

In tfi . XXXII . 7 . X . d. 

Et In pdon p br . . Epo Lincot . xxii . s 7 . vi d. Et 
Eld . XV . s. 7 X . d. ,Et Afifiti de Torneia . i . ib arg Et 
Diie Clementie . xii . 7 , vi d Et Walto do Lindeseia 

. X . Et Hufito fit Ernaldi . v . g. Et Willo fTi B . xi . 

7 . llll . d. Et Coin . War . X . s. Suma . C . s 7 . vi d 

Et Quiet^. est ^ 

1 Pijoe Poll of 4 tli year of Hemy II 163 (Record Commissioi}), Wlieu extended 
it lUBS as follows. 

• HUNTENDONESCIRA 

Paianus Vicecomes reddit Compotum de xLvm libiis et x solidis et vii deiiaiii^s 
blancis de veteii liima de Huntend on sen a In tliesauio xxx lilnas et xiiii 
sofidos et II denaiios blancos 

Et in Soltis Eadulpho TVatopail xvii libias et xvi sulidos et v denaiios blancos. 

Et Quietus est 

Et idem vicecomes leddit Compotum de No^a fiima In tbesauio clii libias et 
XII solidos et VI denaiios blancos 

Et m Elemosynis constitutis Militibus de Teinplo i maicam aigeiiti Et Canonicis 
de Huntendoii xl solidos 

Et in Donis Joscelin de Haueiz xx solidos Et m Soltis WiUielmo Cade x libias 
et X solidos 

Et in libeiatiombus constitutis WiHiehno filio Holdegaii xxx solidos et v denaiios 
Et Alano Coinatori xxx solidos et v denaiios Et Procuratoii vmeae lx solidos 
et X denaiios Et m Custamento vmeae xni solidos et n denaiios Et Epis- 
copo de Eh v sohdos Et in suo Superplus vni solidos et vni denarios. Et 
habet de Superplus x libias blancas 
Telam de Huntendon leddunt Compotum de xl solidis pio Gilda sua 

In tliesauio libeiaverunt. Et Quieti sunt. 

Idem vicecomes reddit Compotum de x maicis aigenti de placitis Cancellarii et 
murdro In thesauro xxxn solidos et x denanos 
Et m perdoms per Breve Regis Episcopo Lmcolmensi xxii solidos et vi denarios. 

Et Eidem xv sohdos et x denarios. Et Abbati de Toineia i maicain aigenti. 

Et Dommae Cleinentiae xii sohdos et vi ^pnaiios. Et Walteio de Lmdeseia 
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Pagan the Sheriff renders account 
of £48 106\ Id of the ferin of 
Huntingdon for last year . 

Paid in the Treasury (blanched) . 
And in payments to Kalf Wa^- 
pail (blanched) , . • . 


£ s. (I, £ s d, 

48 10 7 . . 

so 14 2 


17 16 5 


48 10 7 48 10 7 


The Sheriff himself renders account of the ferm^ 
of the present year . . . ^ ^ 

Paid in the Treasury (blanched) . 152 12 6 

And in customary alms to the Knights Templars 

1 mark To the Canons of Huntingdon 40s^ 2 13 4 ‘ 

And in gifts to Joscelm of Haireiz 205. And 

in payment to William Cade £] 0 IO 5 . . 11 10 0^ 

And in fixed payments to William son of 
Holdegar, 305 5d, And to Alan the Horn- 
blower, 8 O 5 . od. And to the Keeper of the 
Vineyard, 6 O 5 . 10(7. For the expenses of the 
Vineyard, 135 2d And to the Bishop of 

Ely, 05 . G 19 10" 

And on account of his surplus . , 8^ 8 


174 4 4 


[Less by £1. I 5 . 2d. to blanch the payments 
marled at the rate of one shilling in the 
pou*^fd^ He has as Surplus £10 (blanched) 11 1 2 

' 163 


solidos Et Huberto filio Ernalcli v solidos Et Willielmo fiatii Eeois 
XI solidos et nil denanos Et Comiti Warennae x solidos Summa c solidi 
et VI denarii. Et Quietus est 

1 Tins payment, on the analogy of other diiect deahngs between the Sheiih and 
the Clown, was piobably in blanched money, though this is not lecorded 

2 The amount due as feiin is nevei stated m the Pipe Eolls {Dialogits, i 5) ; I am 
mfoimed by Mr Hubei t Hall, on the authority of a list of all the ferms m England m 
the time of Henry HI (Biitish Museum, Ha7 g. MSS 313), that the ferm of Hunting- 
doiishiie was £153. 3s. 2d. With this, as he has pomted out to me, the statement oi 
account for the third year of Henry EC agrees In that yeai the Sheiiif paid into 
the treasury £82. 8s Off (blanched),andexpendedonbehalf of thekmg£ll 19s. 4^7 
w'hich w^hen blanched by takmg oS^-dy (or 12 shillings) gives £11 7s. id ; the total 
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The weavers of Huntingdon render 
account of 405. for their own gild 
Paid in the Treasury 


The Sheriff himself renders account 
of 10 marks of silver for Chan- 
cellors Pleas and for murder 
Paid in the Treasury 
Eemitted by Royal Writ to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, 22s. Qd, And 
to the same, 15s. lOd And to 
the Abbot of Thorney, 1 mark of 
silver. And to Lady Clemence, 

12s. 6c?. And to Walter of Lind- 
sey, lOs. And to Hubert son of 
Ernald, 5s. And to William the 
kings brother, 11s. 4c?. And to 
EarlWarenne, lOs. Total £5. Os 6c?. 5 0 6 

6 13 4 613 4 

The extract brings out the responsibilities of the Sheriff 
in regard to the ferm of the shire, and indicates the addi- 
tional complications in rendering account, which were due to 
the state of the currency. It also serves to illustrate the 
mannef in which other matters were passed through the 
accounts, such as the value due from usurpations, and 
escheats to the Crown, the tallage from Royal Djyastfiin, 
including all lands of ancient domain, as well as fines for 
murder or other breaches of the king’s peace. 

payment was £93. 16s. Id He was allowed to tiansfer tlie surplus of £10 16s 6c?., 
which he had on his Surrey account (tins is stated under Surrey, p 94, hut is not 
alluded to m the Huntmgdonshire accounts) ; this with the debt of £48 lOi, Id. 
(blanched) still owing, makes up the ferm of £153. 35 2d 

In the fourth year, as given above, theie is a discrepancy of £10 for winch I am 
unable to account , it does not appear to have been tiansferred to either of the 
other counties, for the revenue of which Pagan was responsible It ceitamly seems 
as if the Sheriff ought to have been credited with a smrplus of £20 That there has 
been some confusion m the matter is probable from the appearance of the roll , the 
parchment shows that there have been erasuies where the £152 paid by the Slieiiff 
into the treasury is entered, and also where the superplus of £10 is entered. These 
corrections are clearly written in blacker ink than the rest of the acciiunt ; the 
payment of £10 10s. (£10 blank) to William Cade appears to be an addition, and 
ft is written with the same ink as was used for the^coirections. 


2 0 0 


2 0 0 


AD lOCC 
—1272. 


0 0 


2 0 0 


6 13 4 


1 12 10 ' 


c. H. 


11 
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Mode of 
Inquisition 


III Royal Inquisitions. 

61. When William of Normandy had succeeded m 
.possessing himself of the English crown, and m settling his 
followers on. the lands of those who had resisted him, or w'ho 
had perished m the struggle, it became a matter of im- 
'portance that he should be accurately informed about the 
resources on which he could count in this new dominion! 
He \\ ished to know the condition of the royal* estates which 
yielded him an annual levenue {gafol, census), as well as 
the wealth of the whole land from which he could levy 
the Danegeld". With this object he sent commissioners 
through the length and breadth of the kingdom with in- 
structions to take the sworn testimogiy of the sheriff, barons 
and freemen in each hundred (as well as of the priest, reeve, 
and six villains of each village) in regard to the various 
points of enquiry. Of the actual returns which were -thus 
collected, one specimen has survived in its original form. 
The Inquisitio Gantahrigiensis^ gives us the names of the 
jurors m each hundred and it contains the lands arranged 
territorially, as they were visited. The scribes, at Winchester, 
when they compiled the actual Domesday Book, rearranged the 
infoi mation and grouped thelands according to the proprietors, 
who were ranged by their status from the king downwards. 
It appears that the commissioners reported on some details 
whiciT^vere not regarded as sufficiently important to be 
embodied in the completed work. On the other hand it 
also appears that the sets of commissioners did their bvork in 
slightly different fashion, and that the compiling clerks were 
not always equally strict, for a vast mass of interesting 

1 CunniBgham, Ali&n Immigrants, 52. 

^ The royal lands rendered [leddi^ cei'tain payments either in coin or Mnd, 
while the estimated value of other estates {valet) is also given. In the entries of 
the royal land between the Kibble and Mersey there is a good case Oinnis hgeo 
terra geldabilis et xv manena nihil reddebant nisi geldum regis Edwardi. Hoc 
manermm Derbei cum his supradictis hidis reddehat regi Edwardo de firma xxvi 
libras et duos solidos. Et his iii hidfs erant hberse, quarum censum perdonavit 
temis qui eas tenebant. Domesday, i. 269 b, 1. Here was i oyal laud which paid 
the Danegeld, but from which the Mng did not receive any lent. The tenants were 
however obliged to do the necessary repairs on the manoiial buddings.* 

^ Edited by N. E. S Hamilton. 
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detail has been preserved to us in the parts of Domesday kd iobs 
which deal with Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. These Eastern 
Counties , were assessed on an intricate system, which was 
quite different from that prevailing in the rest of England^ , 
its difficulties have been successfully unravelled by Mr 
Corbett’s careful investigation. An enumeration of horses, 
pigs, sheep and goats is also retained for a' great pait 
ot the West of England in the document known as the. 

Exon Domesday^, though many of these details were omitted 
when the Exchequer copy was compiled. Accurate state- 
ments, which are invaluable, have been preserved in regard 
to the size of holdings in Middlesex, and in Middlesex only. 

Despite these minor variations, the entries are on the whole 
of a similar type, and the ordinary characters of an English 
estate are revealed to us in the articles of enquiry, when 
these have been examined and we have taken one typical 
example of the information returned, we may go on to see 
wffiat additional light can be obtained from the more detailed 
entries, which occur here and there. 

62. The articles 'of enquiry are given in the transcript Articles of 
which the Ely monks preserved of those parts of the 
Cambridgeshire Inquisition which described their own lands. 

The commissioners were to note first the name of the manor, 
who held it in the time of King Edward {T. R E.), and w'ho 
held it at the time of the enquiry (modo). Next they were 
to report the rateable value of the estate (quot hidce), and 
'how it was stocked with teams (caruccey which w^x:a.*dis- 

1 Instead of assessing each vill according to the nnmhei of hides, every 
^ hundred regardedTas responsible for the payment of £1, and the shaie of each 
village IS given by statmg the number of pence it would contribute to make up £1 
for the whole hundred. The method of appoitionmg the payment is complicated; 
each hundred was divided into leets, sometimes six, seven, ten or eleven in number, 
and each leet paid an appioximately equal share, though the contiibutions from 
different villages might differ considerably. The whole is an mterestmg study in 
the eleventh century method of dealmg with fractions. On the whole sub 3 ect 
compaie Mr Corbett’s Danegeld %n East Anglia m the Gamhndge Histoncal 
Essays 

^ D B IN, 1, It also contams special information about the allowances made 
to the collectors of the Danegeld 

s One of the most common confusions in regard to Domesday Bool has arisen 
from the fact that the same contraction car is used for carucata and carma, 

Camcata occurs m certain counties as the unit of assessment in place of the hida. 

It is only from its position m the entry that the meaning of this contraction can 

11—2 
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tinguished into the lord's teams (quot in doininio) and those 
of the villains {quot hominihus), also how it was stocked with 
men, whether villajn, cotarii, or sei'vi. They. were next to 
note the freemen attached to the manor, whether socmen or 
liheri homines^ ; and then to make mention of the resources 
of the waste, and the meadow, wdiat wood there was and 
what fisheries, as well as the mills. The value of the whole 
estate, with any depreciation or improvement, was to be 
given, as ^Yell as that of the holdings of the free men ; and 
this was to be stated for the time before the -Conquest, the 
time when the land was granted {quando Rex Willielmus 
dedit, quando recepit), and the time of the enquiry. They 
were also to see whether it could be estimated at a higher 
rate than had been the case before. We may look a little 
more closely at each point in turn. 

Attention has been already directed to the meaning of 
the term hida in the Survey ; it no longer gives a rough 
mode of estimating land, but a unit for expressing the rate- 
able value at which the land was assessed for the Danegeld® 

(se defendehat pro, geldabat, in geldo). from this some places 
had been excused®, while in other cases the owner was rated 

be determined with certainty The first car in any entry-m these counties is 
probably a contraction for caiucata and answers the question quot Indeed the 
second and subsequent entries are probably contractions for carucce, and describe 
the stock on the land. This is quite clear m some of the Yorkshire entries wheie 
the two words aie written out in full. In Picheiinga sunt ad geldmn xsxvii 
carucatae teri£e quas possunt arrare xx caructe. Domesday, i 299 a, 2 In the 
But tulary the nomenclature is less confusmg. Terra se defendit pio una 

carucata. Iq hac terra sunt xvi bovatae, ex bus suit yii m dominio et satis ad 
unum aratrum fortissimum fp 23). 

1 This order is not carefully preserved ; in Worcestershne the pnost and the«— 
radman appear to be enumerated fiist among the human bemgs on the estate, 
though they did not render predial services; and the former tenant and the terms 

of his tenure come at the beginmng of the entry. In dominio sunt ii carucaD et 
presbyter et piopositus et unus ladchenistre et xii viUani et vii boidaiii Inter 
omnes habent xiui carucas. Inter servos et anciUas sunt vu Domesday, i 174 a, 2. 

2 On the artificial character of the assessment and difficulty of readjustmg it, 
compare Vmogi'adoff, Villainage in England, 244. 

8 Nadford. Hseo terra non geldat nec peigit ad hundredum, Domesday Boole, 

I. 175 a, 1. Bixa. Hie duse tense nec geldum nec aliud servitium reddiderunt 
regi, 1 . 160 b, 1. Cauna. Nunquam geldavit, ideo nescitur quot hidse sunt ibi, i. 

64 b, % also (next entry) nunquam hidata fuit. Frome. Nec scitur quot hidse 
sunt ibi, I. 86 b, 1. Eound vn Domesday Studies, 109, pomts out that the caiucates 
of land, in counties wheie the hide is the unit of assessment, were not taxed, also 
that the lands designated ‘inland’ were fi*ee from Geld; compare Appleby 
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on specially favourable terms (beneficial Mdationf On the A.D i066 
whole the number of hides at which an estate was rated 
corresponds closely with the greatest number of pounds which 
the estate was worth annually. 

The enumeration of the teams which were requiied to Cnitna- 
work the land was a simple method of indicating the amount 
of cultivation that was earned on in any one place ; and the 
division into domain teams and villains’ teams may have heeii ^stocl. 
a rough indication of the mode in which the work was 
organised, and* of the proportion of land which the lord had 
in his own hands In some cases the estate was insufficiently 
stocked with oxen^, as would be not uniiatuially the case 
during the struggles consequent on the Norman invasion. 

This occurred not infrequently in Cambridgeshire, and a 
great part of Yorkshire had been so effectuall}^ harried that 
there was no stock remaining at all. 

Ver}^ much greater difficulty attaches to the entries in Tenants. 
regai'd to the men on the estates ; and the remarks which 
follow can only be regarded as a tentative explanation. From 
all we know of English Society there aj)pears to have been a 
number of social grades, which were not however separated 
from each- ot}\,er by any impassable barrier. There were 
certainly many differences between the customs of one locality 

{Bmton Ckartulary^ p. 30). The earlier meaning of mland was simply domain 
land Thorpe, i. 263, 435 This variation m the connotation of the word is a 
nsefnl warning agamst making use too readily of eaiher or later documents to 
determine the precise sense of Domesday terms, e g Villanus, Liber Homo, (fee, 

1 Chipeham pio decern hidis se defendehat tempoie Eegis Edwaidi; se^H^iJidam 
vicecomes misit eas ad qmn(iue hidas per concessionem ejusdem legis, qma fiima 
e 3 Tis eum gravabat, et jnodo se defendit pro qmnqne hidis. Domesday, i 197 a, 2 
Ml’ Round points out {m Domesday Studies, i 110) that the four counties which fii st 
came under WiUiam’s rule, Sun’ey, Sussex, Hampshire and Berkshire, were very 
lemently dealt with and had their ratmg greatly reduced. Seveial good illustia- 
tions occur m the archiepiscopal land in Sussex (i. 16 b, 1). Pageham had been 
lated at 50 hides m the time of King Edward, but was assessed under the 
Conqueror at 33 only. In the same period the worth had gone up from £40 to £60 ; 
it was actually paying £80, but this was too high. While the value had gone up, 
the ratmg had gone down; so too in Tangmeie and Loventme. The exceedmgly 
low hidation m Cornwall was not apparently due to a change made by the 
Conqueror ; the low rate had ruled there aU along Ipse comes tenet Liscarret. 
Merleauain tenebat tempore Regis Edwardi et geldabat pro n hidis Ibi tamen 
sunt xii hidse. Domesday, i 121 b, 1. 

3 Hageieia, Domesday, i. 177 a, 2. Adhuc viii caruc^ plus possunt esse, 

Kelham, Domesday Booh Illustrated, 361, quotes a case where it was overstocked. 

Villani plus habent earucas quam arabilem terram.’* 
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and those of another. In Domesday Booh we have a rough 
system of classification which was meant to apply to the 
whole country; it is obvious that the special pecuhaiities of 
status which weie due to the history of one county, or the 
differences of obligation which were peipetuated in tlie 
customs of , separate manors, could not be fully recognised 
in this brief summary. We cannot expect to find precise 
statements as to the status or obligations of different 
tenantsh but only a rough classification which should 
serve the fiscal purposes for which the enquiry wns under- 
taken 

Whatever the legal constitution of the manor may have 
been, it appears to have served the purpose of a fiscal unitv 
The sheriff looked to the lord of the manor for the geld of his 
own estate and of the men who held of him ; the tie with 
some of the free tenants was very slight, as they could 
apparently break it at pleasure and sell their lands without 
leave asked or given^, but others could only do so on obtaining 

1 An attempt was made after the Peasants’ Bew)lt to use Domesday Booh m 
this fashion, see below, j) *399, note 2 

2 Maitland, Selden Society-, Select Pleas, Manorial, i xl 

s Though the fiee tenants weie not astiicted to the land they hved under 
cliffeient conditions, even in the same place (Meldrede, Doniesday, i. 202 a, 1), 
m regard to the terms on which they could sell; potuit recedeie sine ejus licentia, 
Soham, i 195 b, 2; non potuit recedere sine hcentia ejus, Hashngfel^e, 194 b, 

1 , potmt dale vei vendere, soca Tero domino remansit, Trepeslau, 197 a, 1. 
The fullest freedom is defined in the Worcester customs about the man who 
neglected the summons to service in the field Si ita hber homo est ut habeat 
socaift'''«4jam et sacam et cum terra sua possit ire quo volueiit, i. 17*2 a, 1. 
The exeicise of proprietary rights more oi less freely, appears to give the hne whuh 
is diawn m Domesday between the fiee and the unfree -For legal purposes it 
was marked by the right to plead m ceitam courts, and by the subjecfion of the*^ 
progeny to the lord, which was symbohsed by the obligation to pay mei chet. 

The Worcestershire entries show clearly that the free tenants might be respon- 
sible for predial service. De hac terra (Longedune) tempore Eegis Edwaidi 
tenebant ix liben hommes xviii hidas et secabant uno die m pratis dommi sui et 
faciebant seiwitium sic ut eis precipiebatur (i. 174 b, 1) So at Poiwic of the % in 
radmans habentes mter se x carucas et pluies bordarios et seiwos cum vii carucis. 
Quod tenebant valebat c solidos. Ipsi radmans secabant uno die m anno in pratis 
dommi et omne servitium c^uod eis jubebatur faciebant (i 174 b, 2). At Chemesege 
Aliicus eas tenebat etiam tempore regis Wdhelmi, et reddebat mde omnes con- 
Buetudmes fiimte sicuti reddebant antecessoies sui excepto rustico opere sicut 
depiecari poteiat a proposito, i 172 b, 2. So the hberi hommes of Lailand 
between the Eibble and the Mersey hire those of Salford non operabant per 
consuetudinem ad anlam domini neque metebant in Augusto. Tantummodo 
unam haiam in silva faciebant (i. 270 a, 1). 
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licence from the lord , still the socman, radman and other a.d ioc6 

3^272 

free tenants appear to have been free proprietors or lessees^ 
whose geld was included along with that of the manorial lord, 
and who were in a greater or less degree under his control. 

Mr Seebohm has shown that there was a much larger propor- 
tion of this class in the Danish counties than in other parts 
of England. 

Of the other tenants by far the most numerous and widely vuiani, 
diffused class were the villani^ ; from the Middlesex entries 
it appears that their holdings differed in size, and there are 
only a few incidental notices of services rendered by the men® ; 
at the same time, it seems not unreasonable to identify this 
class with the men who are described under the same name 
in the extenta of later manors ; these usually held a virgate of 
land, which was stocked for them, and were bound to do week 
work, boon work and tf> make some occasional payments to the 
lord. Some Domesday villani had already attained the posi- 
tion of gahlatores, who paid rent either in kind or coin; though 
the commutation of predial services for money payments does 
not appear to have taken place very rapidly till the fourteenth 
century, when money was becoming more generally available^ 

1 In some of the Woicesteishue entries the terms of the tenancy aie stated. 

Land at Peishoie was lented at una fiima or twenty shillings for the man’s own 
life and that of his wife, but was then to letinn to the Abbey Otliei land was let 
foi foi- 4 ’ li^es, and the last heir held it at the time of the SniTey Ibid 175 a, 2 

2 Pi of Vmogiadoff has shown that consideiable confusion aiises if this teini 
in Domesday be mteipieted with the stiictness that was siibsecxnently given to it 
TiUainage in JS/iglancL pp 119, 209, 218 

s The sei vices aie only noted incidentally. In Biicstelmestime x-jnjiani et x 
boidaiu cum \i oaincis et aiant et semmant vi acras de piopiio sennne Svi too 
m Lepefoide, and ‘in Aichintiine vi cohberti rtddiint pei annum xi solidos et ii 
denaiios et arant et semmant de pioprio semme xii acias {Domesday, i 174 b, 1). 

Lelham quotes a similar case, Domesday Ulus 361 The services noted are often 
those of men who were considered free Derbei. Omnes isti tami habueiimt con- 
suetudmem reddere ii oras denariornm de nnaquaqne caiucata terrm et faciebant 
per consuetndmem domos legis et qum ibi pertmebant sic nt villani, et piscanas et 
m Silva haias et stabihtuias; et qm ad hstc non ibat quando debebat n sohdos 
emendabat et postea ad opus vemebat et operabatur donee perfectum erat. 
Unusqmsque eorum nno (he in Angnsto mittebat messores suos secure segetes 
regis, I. 269 b, 2. The men of Newton in Lancashne had the same hberties as those 
of Derby Hmidi*ed, et plus lUis ii diebus m Augusto metebant m cultuns legis, i. 

269 b, 2. Agam at Deerhurst m Gloucestershire. De temi hujus maneiii tenebant 
radchenistn id est hberi homines tempoie regis Edwardi qui tamen omnes ad 
opus dommi arabant et herciabant, falcabant et metebant. Domesday, 1 . 166 a, 2. 

^ T. W. Page, End of Villainage in England, 39, 43. See below pp. 233, 398 
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The villain may be taken as corresponding with the gehur, 
who is described in the Rectitudines as holding a yard land 
and owing similar services, in week work and boouyvork, to 
those which were exacted later from the villanus. 

In the next place we have a class of tenants which is 
sometimes distinguished into two sub- varieties — the cofariub 
and the bordarms , generally we have one or the other 
specified, but occasionally they both occur together^ they 
appear for the most pait to have had little plots with 
their homesteads; but not to have had any oxen of their 
own I We should be justified in all '“probability in 
identifying one or other of them with the cotsetle men- 
tioned in the Rectitudines. The beelierds, sivineherds" and 
others enumerated in that document are apparently grouped 
together under the heading of servi in Domesday Book. 

It would be interesting if we cmld be sure that the 
enumeration of Domesday is complete, and that it gives an 
accurate statement of the able-bodied population. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that this is the case ; in one 
instance where we can test it, the infoi;mation furnished by 
Domesday is not exhaustive. There are only a few notices 
of parish priests or parish churches ; yet there is every 
reason to believe that these ecclesiastical divisions date from 
a far earlier time ; and no mention is made of some churches, 
like that of S. Benet in Cambridge, which were certainly 
standing. The clergy as a class are omitted from the reckon- 
ing, and we have no reason to believe that the enumeration 
of otfie?^ classes is complete; if there was a class of ‘free 
labourers’ it is not clear under which heading they^would 
have been included. It seems possible too that the reckoning 
is not so much of people as of personal responsibilities which 

1 This is the case at Staines: the enumeration there given of the size of the 
holdings is instructive: Ad dominium pertinent xi hid^e et ibi sunt xiu earner 
ViUani hahent xi carucas Ibi m viUam quisaue dimidiam hidam et iin villam 
de 1 hida et viii villani quisque de diinidio vii'gatoe et xxxvi bordarii de ui hidis et 
i viUanus de i virgata et iiii boidaru de xl aoiis et z bordarn quisc[ue v acras, et 
y cotarii quisque de iiii acris et vm bordarii de i virgata et ni cotaru de ix aens 
©t xii seivd et xlvi burgenses qui reddunt pei annum xl sohdos. Domesday^ i 
128 a, 2 

2 Andrews, Old English Manor ^ 173, 

^ An account of the servants at Glastonbury and their peiquisites wiU be found 
in the Ziher Mennci de Soliaco^ pp. 10 — 17. 
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might be discharged by more than one human being, as it is a.b io 66 
difficult to account for the phrase ‘half a villain'^ unless by 
some such supposition. 

There is a great variety in the method of describing the The loaue 
waste, and in the uses to which it wasput^; it was important 
to note that there was pasture enough for the teams ^ and 
wood for repairing the houses^ and for making the tem- 
porary fences which kept the cattle from straying into the 
growing corn®. In some cases, as in Yorkshire, the length and 
breadth of the waste is given; in Cambridgeshire it is rather 
estimated by the pannage for swine; hawking or hunting 
facilities are occasionally mentioned®; and great stress is 
laid on opportunities for fishing. We also find careful note 
of the other resources, in particular of the mills , it is not 
always clear what was the power which worked them, as 
in the case of the mill which endangered the ships in the 
harbour at Dover “ per magnam turbationem mails’'.'' One 
very important industry was the manufacture of salt ; the Salt. 
pits at Droitwich were much worked, and a large number 
of neighbouring proprietors had an interest in them ® ; 
curious details are also given in some of the Cheshire 
entries®. There is evidence that iron ore was worked at iron. 
Ehyddlan in iFlintshire^® as well as in the neighbouzrhood 
of Gloucester^k Another set of profitable rights ivere those 
connected with markets which are mentioned not infre- MarUts 
quently. On the other hand fairs are rarely^® specified. 

1 Domesday Boot, Bmewelle, 192 b, 2 and Giantesete, 196 a, 1. xlii YiUani et 
dimidmm'f iu viUani^et dimidium. 

2 TherBisbop of Woicester’s lights at Malvein aie a good instance. De hac 

habebat mel et venationem et gmcqnid exibat et insuper x. solidos. Mode est 
in foiesta. Pasnagium veio et ignem et domorum emendationem inde accipit 
episcopns. Domesday, 1 . 173 a, 2. ® Pastura ad pecuniam viU®. 

I Compare the rights in the wood of Milchete m Wiltshire; guater xx caretedes 
lignornm et ad domos et ad sepes quod opus est. Domesday, i. 68 a, 1 and 2. 

5 Nemus ad sepes reficiendas. 

6 Sutona. Harmn vigmti hidarum omnes silvas habet comes in foresta sua 
positas. tJnde maneria sunt multum pejoiata. Haec foresta habet x leugas 
longitudine et ni leugas latitudme. Ibi sunt quatuor airae accipitium. Domesday, 

1. 268 b. 

7 Domesday, 1. 1 a, 1. s Domesday, 1 . 172 a, 2. 

s Domesday, i. 268 a, 1 and 2. Domesday, i 269 a, 1. 

Domesday, 1. 162 a, 1, Frome, Domesday, i. 86 b, 1. 

IS Aspella in Suffolk, Domesday, ii. 418. 
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The last point noted in each entry is a statement of the 
sum of all these separate items ; this is given by simply 
noting the annual value of the whole estate in terms of 
money for three distinct periods. We can thus see iairly 
well which estates had suffered most during the troubles 
connected with the Conquest ; wherever the numbers of the 
tenantry had "decreased, whether they paid in money or by 
their work, the annual value would decline On the whole 
it appears that the lowest point was reached, generally 
speaking, at the time when the lands were granted by King 
William ; many estates had recovered since that date, and 
some were in better condition than they had been in the 
time of the Confessor. The comparison of these annual 
values with the rating {quot hidce) gives us the means of 
detecting the cases where the taxation was levied at favour- 
able rates. 

63. Leaving the articles of enquiry we may now look at 
one or two particular entries ; they give us illustrations of the 
points already discussed, but we can also glean from them 
a great deal of interesting informatioli as to the way in 
which estates had changed hands at the Conquest. 

In Middeltone ten RadulP de Picot . xir. hid . Tra . e 
i ^ e ^ e a 

YU . car . In dnio funt . ii . 7 alioe . Ii . pofs . ee . Ibi X . 

‘i __ ^ . 

uiHi cu XII . bord 7 ix . cot hnt . ill . car . Ibi . V . ferui . 

^ -j i 

ptu iiil . car . Pafta ad pecun . De marefch . fexc^f ‘"ff-po 

‘i i f 

anguiif. 7 xii . den . In totis ualent uai . vii . libP Qjio 
recep ^ viii . lib . T.R.E£ xii . libL 

'' In Middleton Radolf holds twelve hides of Picot ; there 
is land for seven teams On the domain there are two teams, 
and there could be two more. Ten villains with twelve 
bordars and nine cottars have three teams there. Five serfs 
are there. There is a meadow for four teams and pasture 

1 Domesday, i. 201 b, 1. In Middeltone tenet Eadulfus de Picoto xii hidas. 
Terra est vii camcis. In dominio sunt duje et ali£e du£e possunt esse. Ibi x 
YiUani cum xii bordariis et ix cotariis babent in Caracas Ibi v servi. Pratum uii 
carucis. Pastura ad pecuniam, De marisca del angmllse et xu denam. In totis 
Talentns valet vu bb. Quando recepit viu bb. Tempore Eegis Edwardi xu bb. 
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for the cattle. From the marsh 650 eels and twelve pence, ad 1066 

^ 1272 

The whole is worth seven pounds : when he received it eight 
pounds; in the time of King Edward twelve poiinds\” The 
entry closes with an account of the previous tenants: one had 
been purveyor of the royal household ; he had held six hides 
and three virgates of the Abbey of Ely, and he was not free 
to sell them nor to separate them from the church ; through 
his death the land returned to the church of S. Etheldreda of 
Ely; four other socmen held four hides and half a virgate 
under the Abbey of Ely, but they were able to sell their 
land. There is little here that calls for special remark; the 
domain at Milton was part of the Ely land, which the Abbey 
had got in exchange for another estate ^ but the long resist- 
ance of Hereward from his ‘Camp of Refuge’ had given 
ample excuse for coi^fiscation, and it now belonged to Picot 
the Sheriff ; the four socmen, who each held a hide, had also 
suffered m the struggle, and if they survived, they were no 
longer in possession; it is not probable that they had 
exercised their powers of selling their land. 

In the entries of some of the manors we get very definite Fa ms of 
statements, not only as to the value of the obligations to be 
discharged but as to the form of payment. In connection 
with the royal manor of Soham we read of seven fishermen 
who bound to give fish three times a year, and the 

terms for settling pecuniary debts are clearly defined^ 

1 Fiom tbo Ehensis v’e gatliei that the puce of land was about ^5 a hide 

JJomet >i 2 cl eleventh centimes in all piobahility this included the stock on 
the larCt^ the teaiAof eight oxen would be worth £1 The hve-stock on the waste 
at Milt<ih is given in the Inquisitio Ehensis, and from vaiious incidental quotations 
of the puces of stock (Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. pp. 139, 235, 357, 582, Hale, 

8, FauVs, p. xlin) we get the value of the stock as follows : 


2 oxen unemployed 5 0 

220 sheep at 5i^. 1 11 8 

24 pigs at 8c? 16 0 

6 horses at 10s. , 3 0 0 


£8 12 8 

^ 240 acres in exchange for 227 at Fordham. Lib EheiMs, n 31. 

® Saham maneimm regis pio ix hidis et dimidia se defendebat Terra est 
xiv carucis. Ibi sunt xvi villam et xvi boidarii cum xii caiucis In dommio 
li carucae et iv servi et ii molendmi xxiv solidorum. He piscaiis m miha et 
quingentas anguilLe. Pratum xiiii caiucis Pastura ad pecuniam villoa. Ibi vn 
piscatores reddentes legi presentationem piscium tei m anno secundum quod 
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Twenty-five pounds were to be tested and weighed , thirteen 
pounds and eight shillings were to be paid by tale, with an 
allowance of de-aibating money for the defects of the com ; 
this payment was apparently a new composition for the petty 
customs on corn, malt, and honey. This last article was 
very greatly prized, as men had to rely almost entirely on 
honey and the honeycomb, both for sweetening and for 
lighting 

6-i. Among the most interesting entries m the Survey 
are those which put on record some informatidn as to the 
various towns. There seems to have been in each shiie 
a hurg or civitas, which Avas not part of the royal estate S 
each of these towns was a curiously complex group, and quite 
a number of different proprietors appear to have had houses 
and rights in theml It is difficult ^to see amid all the 

possunt. In totis valentiis reddit per annum xxv libras arsas et pensatas et 
xm libras et vm solidos et it denarios ad numeium de albis denanis pro frumento, 
brasio, melle et aids mmutis consuetudmibus Tempore Regis Edwardi reddobat 
xxT libras ad numerum, et per m dies fiimam de frumento, meUe et brasio et 
de ommbus aliis Hoc manerium habuit rex Edwerdus sempei m dommio 
Domesday, i 189 a, 2 

1 Maitland, Domesday Booh and Beyond, 17S 

2 In Burgo de Waruuic babet lex m dommio suo cxiii domus, et barones 
legis babent cxii de quibus ommbus rex babet geldmn suubi Episcopus de 
Wirecestre babet ix masuras. Episcopus de Cestre vu Abbas de Coventreu 
xxxYi et mi sunt vastae propter situin castelb. Episcopus oonstantienti g i i lomum 
babet. Comes de Mellend xu naasuias. Albencus comes babmt un quae pertinent 
ad teiTam quam tenuit Hugo de Grentemaisnil uu et monacbi pilardmtone 
Jiabent i de eo. Heimicus de Fereres babet li Bobertus de Stradford vi Eogerius 
de luri ti. Ricardus Venator i. Radulfus de Limesi ix. Abbas Malmasbeiie i. 
Williebnus bonvaslet i WiUielinus filius corbucion duas. Goisfndus de R^^eville 
i. Goisfridus de Wirce i Gislebertus de Gant li Gisleberti.s budi i Nicolaus 
babstanus i. Stepbanus stmnan i. Turcbil lin. Harold ii. Osbeimus fibus 
Eicardi i. Cnstma i. Luitb moniabs u 

Hm masurae pertinent ad terras quas ipsi barones tenent extra burgum et ibi 
appreciatae sunt. Prseter has supradictas masuras sunt in ipso burgo xix 
burgenses qui babent xix masuras cum saca et soca et omnibus consuetudmibus, 
et ita babebant T. R. E. Tempore Regis Edwardi vicecomitatus de Waruuic cum 
burgo et cum regabbus Manenjs reddebat Ixv bbras et xxxvi sextaria mellis, aut 
xxiii bbras et vm sobdos pro omnibus quae ad mel pertinebant. 

Mode inter firmam regabum Manenorum et placita conutatus reddit per annum 
cxlv bbras ad pondus, et xxiu bbras pro consuetudine canum, et xx sobdos pro 
summario, et x libras pro accipitre, et c solidos regmae pro gersuma. 

Praeter hoc reddunt xxbii sextaria melbs cum majori mensura, et de Burgo vi 
sextaria meUis, Sextarium scibcet pro zv denanis. De bis babet comes de 
Mellend vi sextana et v sobdos 

Consuetude Waruuic fmt ut eVente rege per terram in expeditionem, decern 
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diversity of separate claims wherein the unity of the group ad io66 
consisted ; but there were at least common obligations to the 
Crown, definite rights m the common fields, some tradition of 
common custom, and the germ of burghal administration. 

The towns seem to have suffered more seriously than the 
merely rural districts during the struggle for the English 
Throne It is said that the Danish elements in the 


population prolonged resistance more than others, and 
this may have accounted for some of the opposition, 
which developed in the north and called down such 
terrible vengeance ; it may account too for the partial 
destruction of Exeter and Chester, of Lincoln and York. 
But the chief complaint was due to the clearances which 
William effected in order to obtain sites for the castles with 


which he finally quelled resistance. Moie than half partidde- 
houses had been destroyed in Barnstaple, Wareham, and 
Dorchester; and in Caiiibr -Lf, besides the smaller destruc- 
tion which had taken place in other wards, 28 houses had 
been pulled down in one ward to build a castle The city of 
Shrewsbury was in-a pitiable plight ; not only was much of 
it destroyed, but the French burgesses^ were exempted from 
the payment of burgh assessments, so that the sum which 
was formerly"" defrayed by the contributions of 252 house- 
holders was now levied on a miserable remnant of 591 


IfTs also striking to notice the distribution of the more djstnhu- 
important towns ; the southern coasts were evidently of chief 
importance Though London is not included m the S.urvey 
we can draw on other sources for some information regarding 
the 9]iief cit] of the kingdom; it was assessed at 1200 
hides®, and its customs have been recorded in some detail. 

The city of York contained 1600 houses — even Norwich 
and Lincoln were smaller — and Chester was the centre of 


burgenses de Wanmic pio omnibus abjs uent. Qui monitus non ibat c solidos 
regi emendabat 

Si vero per mare contra bostes suos ibat rex, uel im batsuems, uel mi libras 
denanorum ei mittebant Domesday, i, 238 a, 1. 

1 On the fiancigeiije of Domesday compare Appendix M. 

2 Domesday, i 252 a, 1. 

3 Bidagium comitatus totius Middelsexe. The Abbey of ’Westminster was 
rated at 118 hides , the county of Middlesex at 853| hides, and paid £85. Os, Od. for 
Danegeld, while London paid £120. British Museum, Add. MSS. 14,252, f. 127 
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a large trade which extended to the Danish settlements in 
Ireland and perhaps to more distant regions. 

There was both a landed and a moneyed interest in the 
towns, and the townsmen, in so far as they were engaged in 
tillage, probably found themselves subjected to heavier 
burdens in the period after the Conquest'. The Cambridge 
burgesses had to lend their teams nine times a year to the 
sheriff— formerly three times only. The best description of 
the rights and duties which were enforced in a trading 
centre is to be found in the account of Chester^ The 
regulations for local police serve at all events to show the 
nature of the crimes which were most common ; but there is 
curiously little mention of difficulties in the actual conduct 
of transactions, or of the security of foreign merchants. 

65. Besides the Domesday Survey there were othei 
royal inquisitions which throw light ufion this period. Not 
only are there interesting inventories^ which were got to- 
gether for assessing taxes on movables, and local enquiries 
like the Liber Winton of Henry I.^ but by a most fortunate 
coincidence there was a second general enquiry, from the 
results of which we have a detailed record of the condition 
of many parts of England at the close of this period. We 
are thus able to get some data for estimating the growth 
which took place during the two centuries which elapsed 
between the compilation of Domesday Booh and*^' the 
Hundred Rolls ; while the records of ecclesiastical houses 
furnish us with many particulars for special places in the 
intervening years. The Inquisitio Eliensis ® and Eccon 
Domesday^ weie apparently transcribed for the sake qf pre- 
serving a statement of the condition of the monastic and 
ecclesiastical property at the time of the Conquest. The 

1 Maitland, Towmhip and BurgTi^ 45 The predial services at Leicester, 
which were a matter of complaint in 1200, may not have been older than the tune 
of Henry I., when Eobert of Needham estabhshed his power over the whole town 
with the exception of the Bishop’s fee • Bateson, Becords of the Borough of Leicestei , 
I- XX. On later controversies m regard to the Lammas lands at Coventry 
see M D. Hams, Life in an Old English Toion, 206 

2 The customs relatmg to foreign merchants are mterestmg, and they show three 

separate jurisdictions in one city, the king, earl, and bishop. Domesday, i 262 b, 
1, and 263 a, 1. a Jiot. Bari i 228 a ^ D. B,i^ 631. 

a D. B. lY. 495. Also edited by N. E S. Hamilton e D. B, iv. 1. 
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larger Liher Winton^ was drawn up by the orders of Bishop i 
Henry in 1148 ; the Boldon Book^ was a survey of the rents 
of the 43hurch of Durham, made by Bishop Hugh in 1183. 
Similar investigations were carried out by Abbot Samson 
of Bury about 1185®, and surveys, more or less complete 
in character, have survived for the lands of Burton ^ Peter- 
borough^ and Glastonbury®, as well as for those of S. Paul’s in 
London^ and S. Mary's at Worcester^. The special features 
of these inquisitions have been discussed by Mr Hall®. 

The pre^jise object which the first Edward had in view 
when the Hundred Rolls was compiled in 1274, was some- 
what different from that of the first William in 1086, as 
he wished to discover the real nature and extent of the 
traditional rights of the crown, and to detect the malver- 
sations of royal officers When Edward I returned to Eng- 
land and assumed tSe reins of government, he found that 
the royal rights haji suffered most serious encroachments 
and that royal lauds had been appropriated, to the very 
severe loss of the crown He therefore appointed com- 
missioners who were charged to enquire into the royal 
lands and royal rights in each shire ; this survey was con- 
ducted in very much the same way as that of the Conqueror. 
Extracts from the inquisition then made, which have special 
reference to the usurpation of jurisdiction and other royal 
nght~and possessions, exist for all the counties of England. 
The Hundred Rolls in their full shape only survive for seven 
counties, but they contain a most extraordinary mass of 

1 D^B IV. 542."^ 

^ D. B IV. 565 Also edited by Greenwell for the Surtees Society. 

8 This enquiry is mentioned by Jocelin m his OhromcUt p 21. The portion 
of the survey which has been preserved gave a clue to Mr Corbett as to the levymg 
of the Danegeld m East Anglia 

^ Bmton Chaitulary (1113), Wm. Salt, Archceol. Soc Collections, v 18. 

s Liber Niger (1125 — 8), in Ckromcon JPeti olurgense (Camden Society). 

6 Liber Hejinci de Soliaco, edited by d. E Jackson and published vis Inquisition 
of Manors of Glastonhuiy Abbey (1189), (Roxburgh Club) 

Domesday Badulphi de Diceto (1181). Begistrum de visitatione maneriorum 
(1222), edited by Hale for the Camden Society. 

8 Begistrum Fnoratus Beatce Maries Wigoi mensis (1240), edited by Hale for the 
Camden Society There is also an mteiestmg rental of Coldingham m Berwick- 
shne (1298). Correspondence Ac, of Coldingham (Surtees Soo.), p, Ixxxv. 

9 Foi'mula Booh, pt. ii 5, 22. 

^ Annals of Winchester^ 119. 
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information^ very much more detailed than that vhich is 
given in Domesdaf Book', they aftord Ub a most ciuiniis 
insight into the life of the timOj and supply infOTmatinu 
bearing on the progress of the country since the earlier record 
had been compiled 

The articles of enquiry are elaborate, they fiist demand 
information as to what manois the king had at the 
time or used to have in hib own hands; theie is then an 
enquiry as to the royal tenants in chief and as to losses by 
subinfeudation; then as to the free socmen on rbyal domain, 
then as to the ferm and other rents of each hundred or 
burgh, and of alienations, there next is an article about 
those who claimed to hold courts of wreckage, to have other 
royal rights or the assize of bread and ale ; also about those 
V ho by the privileges granted to them interfered with the 
course of justice, and assumed or enlarged chases and 
warrens. Enquiries are made too as to the misdeeds of the 
royal officers, either in taking bribes and compounding 
crimes, or in fiscal exactions^ , also in connection with the 
repairs of royal castles and manors, escheats to the crown 
and such other matters. 

The articles, as given at the commencejnent of the 
printed volume, are not quite complete ; there were four or 
five other points on which enquiries were made andmne of 
these yielded information that is of special economic inte- 
rest^. It had reference to the export of wool to Flanders at 
the time when owing to the hostile relations between the 
king and the Countess ^ that trade had been- prohibited or 
only carried on by special licenced In regard to each of the 

1 The bailiffs of the ports in King John’s tune took excessive custom; in cases 
wheie merchants sold a portion of then goods to get supply of victuals, they were 
only to be charged customs on the goods sold and not on the whole caigo. Blade 
Booh of Admit alty, i. 72 

2 Item qui durante discordia mter dominum Kegem et comitissam Flandi-i® 
fraudulenter contra inibicionem vel defensionem Domim Eegis lanas duxerunt. 
Rot. Sund. II. 245. 

s Varenbeigh, Relations diplomatiques entre Flandre et VAngleteire, 134, 138. 

^ Kespondent et dicunt quod dui-ante discoidia mter dominum Kegem Anglise 
et comitissam Fiandnse quod Gregorius de Eokesle, Stephanus de Cornhull, 
Thomas de Basingges, Nicholas de Wynton, Wolmarus de Estchep, Petrus Cosyn, 
Wilhehnus Box, Eobertus de Araz, Eicardus de Araz, Eicardus de Abbingdon, 
Kicardus de E\ere, Alanus ad Castrum Baynard, Eobertus de Basingges, Eicardus 
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alleged infractions of royal right, there is the reiterated 
question as to the warrant by which the man presumed to 
usurp crown property or regal privileges. 

Tlie commissioners appear to have executed the task 
most exhaustively, and to have carried back their enquiries 
as to proof of title for several generations They also put on 
record in many cases very detailed statements of the precise 
position and obligations of the tenants on different estates ‘ 
The pill pose of the Domesday Survey had been to make such 
a financial estimate as to enable the king to reckon on the 
revenue he might expect as gafol, or the sums he might 
levy as geld ; but in the Hundred Rolls the immediate 
object was to investigate the legal rights of the king, and 
of the tenantry. The mode of procedure was similar to that 
which the Conqueror had adopted , it can be followed step 
by step in the case of Lincolnshire First in 1274 the 
commissioners weie empowered to make their enquiries of 
sworn jurors, and they appear to have completed their task 
within the year. From the rolls thus furnished, extracts 
were compiled of those matters which demanded farther 
information, and quo proceedings based upon them 

were instituted before the Justices in Eyre\ In the Lin- 
colnshire and in the Gloucestershire Rolls, a brief note is 
append*^, of the results which were finally reached Thus 
it was found that Norman Peicy held a carucate of land at 
Fulletby in Lincolnshne which was part of the honor of 
Horncastle, and ivhich had been alienated as long ago as the 
time of Henry L It w^as worth five marks annually. It was 
"finally decided by a jury of twelve men that it was geldable 
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Bigoii, Morekmus le WokQOugeie, Lucas de Lukes et tota sua societas, Aldebiaudus 
de Luca et tota sua societas, Eustikeyi et tota sua societas, Denteytus et tota sua 
societas, Hugo Pape et tota sua societas, Jaconumus de Leget et tota sua societas, 
WiUielmus Lamy de Kothomago et multi alii tarn de regno Aaglige quam de aliis 
regnis quoium nomina et personas pemtus ignorant contra mlubicionem dommi 
Kegis feceiimt canare lanas ultra mare set quot saccos et quos poitus omnmo 
ignoiant et quo warranto similiter ignorant Rot. Bkmd i. 405. Prom othei 
entries it appears that the wool was mostly shipped either to Calais or S Omer 
(i. p. 406j. Wool giown m Northamptonslme was shipped to Eouen by South- 
ampton (n. 4). In some cases it was smuggled out, made up like parcels of cloth 
(I. p. 411), and in others it was packed in casks of wme (i. p 414). 

1 Statute of Gloucester (1278), preamble. 
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land and that the king had sei^n of ith Tin ahhni *1 
Westminster was accused of very many encioaehiiiu,iii^“\ 
he had extensive privileges but he bad enlarged thDin in an 
imwai rantable tashion, to the piejudice of the king and 
subjects, sincedhe time of the battle of Evesham 

Though the enquiry had a legal rather than a diiectlj 
financial bearing, it preserves details which throw an iin- 
'mense amount of light on every side of nidustnal and com- 
mercial life. It IS possible to get a surprisingly detailed 
account of a portion of the English ivool tiude from these 
pages ; the persons ivho were engaged in it both internally 
and as export merchants ; the rates at which business was 
done, the ports of shipment, and so forth. It would be 
comparatively easy to construct a wonderfully complete 
directory for certain towns, with the names of each of 
the householders and a summary of his title^; and much 
curious information occurs as to the dilapidation^ of bridges, 
and the encroachments of building in the streets. Again in 
some rural districts, as in Huntingdonshire, the rights and 
responsibilities of the various tenants are stated in detail. 

^ Hot IJimd 1 303 

2 Dicunt quod Abbas Westmouasteiii babet et clamat habere leturuum et 
extractas bievium et tenet placita de namio vetito, levavit etiam fmcas in comitatu 
Middlesex. Habet etiam assisam panis et cerevisiae videlicet letonum et extiactas 
brevium et placita de namio vetito m omnibus manenis sms m comitatu^Jiddlesex. 
Assisam panis et ceieiisiie m villa de Stanes et apud Westmonastenum. Et 
apud Stanes meicatum levavit, etiam apud Tyborn quasdam fuicas conslruxit, 
etiam^ quoddam molendinum aquaticum in Thamisi in comitatu MidtUesex m* 
pediens rectum cursum aque predicte in prejudicium corone dommi Regis et ad 
maximum dampnum cmtatis sue Londom quo waiento nesciunt et hiis usus est 
post bellmn de Evesham Rot. Hund i. 422. 

3 Thiity-six ciosely-prmted pages are devoted to details about Cambudge 

Item Lucia quse fuit uxor "Willielmi Toylet tenet unum messuagium in iiaiochia 

Omnium Sanctorum juxta Osspitalem, quod emit de Wilhehno de Sancto Edmundo, 
capellano, qui quidem WiUielmus illud habuit de dono Eobeiti de Sancto Edmundo 
patris sui, qui quidem Robertus lUud emit de Andiea de Wimpol, qui quidem 
Andreas lUud habuit ex antiqua successione antecessoram suorum et inde reddit 
pel annum Cancellario Universitatis Cantabiigensis m s. et Hosspitali Sancti 
Johannis Cantabrigensis xii d. Bot. Sund ii. 390. 

^ Diount etiam quod cum pons Londome fmsset multo tempore m manu civium 
civitatis et semper consuevermt de communi assensu facere custodem ad commu- 
nem prohcmm domini Regis et sue civitatis et omnium transeuncium, nunc est 
dictus pons in manu domine Regine, et nesciunt quo warento. Dicunt etiam 
quod idem pons est in magno periculo cadendi per defectum custodie quod est ad 
magnum penculum domini Regis et sue civitatis et omnes {sie) transeuncium- 
Bot. Himd. I 406 
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The question how far these data enable us to estimate ad io66 
the progress that occurred during the two centuries after 
the Norman Conquest, is not easy to answer. If we hope 
to make accurate comparisons we shall for the most part be 
disappointed, since we are so often baffled by the silence 
of Domesday, It cannot be doubted, however, * that there 
was a very great gi^owth of rural population, and a consequent 
increase of manorial resources L The total services due in- 
creased- and holdings were often subdivided", while there was a 
great addition to* the number of free tenants in some estates^ 

At Milton^ there were twenty-three free tenants, twenty-nine 
villains, and fifteen cottars, besides the rector and his half- 
dozen dependents. The change is still more striking in the 
towns, for it is evident that they had not only increased m 
number but had also altered in character. Many had become 
centres of dealing and industry , they were filled with shops, 
and were not only agiicultural, but industrial and commercial® 
groups. 

What IS most curious about some of the towns is the 

# 

complicated system of government which obtained in themh Dual 
In occasional difficulties at Cambridge as to the respective 
rights of Univej^’sity and tovm, we still see something of 
the confusion which was caused by conflicting rights and 
privileges, but the case of Edinburgh affords a more curious 
instance of the survival of separate local jurisdictions The 
burghs of Canongate® and Portsburgh and the bailiary^of 
Calton maintained their independence of the city of Edin- 
burgh till they were merged in it in 1856 The tradition of 
uhe sevexance between the French and English towms^ still 
lingers at Nottingham, where it was perpetuated by the 

1 See p 104 above 

- N Neilson, Econotnic Conditio7is of the Manors of Rainsey^ 46, 50. 

^ Kovalev&ky, Die oel Entioichelung Eu/opa’s, n 70 

^ Page, Die Umieandlung der Erohndienste in Geldrente, 19 See below, p 398 

^ Rot Hund n 452 

6 This appeals even m the depieciatoiy lemarks which are put into the mouth 
of a French Jew , at Bristol there was no one but soainnakera, a n 1192. 

Richard of Devizes, Cho7i § 81. 

’ In Norwich the kmg and eail had had sack and soc and consuetude over 
238 bui’gesses, Stigand over 50, and Harold over 32 Domesday^ ii. 116. 

® Scottish Municipal Coi porations Report (1835), Part i p 323 

9 In Norwich the two distinct elements seem to have been merged in one 
system of municipal government m 1223 and peihaps eaiher. Hudson, Deet 
Junsdiction in the City of Jl^onvicht xiy. xv. 

12—2 
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ditiereiices in the customs of the two townsh In Lundou 
each single ward had its own government, and tlu' sepaiaie 
reports, which the commissioners collected from each of them 
show how little administiative unity there was throughout 
the different parts of the city It wais still a congeries of 
distinct wards each belonging to a dnstmct ‘baron’; and 
theie ivere conflicting privileges and competing jurisdiction'? 
in many localities. 

Aftei all, a great deal of the trade of the country was 
carried on at occasional marts rather than at permanent 
centres, and we find a good deal of intormation in the 
Hundred Rolls about various fairs This is a matter on 
5vhich Domesday is almost entirely silentg and there can be 
but little doubt that many fairs had been founded since that 
time. In Cambridge there were- four annual fairs, one 
belonging to the Prior of Barnwell, held for four da 3 ^s from 
the Vigil of S. John the Baptist^, and now surviving m 
Midsummer fair, for this he paid a mark of silver ; ant)ther, 
which existed in the present century as Garlic fair, belonged 
to the Prioress and nuns of S Rhadegund, and lasted for two 
days from the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin^; a 
third, belonging to the Master of the Lepers’ Hospital®, was 
held on Holy Cross Vigil and Day, and survives in Stourbridge 
fair^; the fourth belonged to the burgesses and w«s held on 

^ Fottingham Eecords^ i. pp. 124, 168, 172, 186 

2 Tills Silence is not of conrse absolutely conclusive, noi do cbarteis prove the 
date of the origin of a fair; fairs -which were granted to paiticular peisons may 
have existed before that tune, either as mere usuipations, or m the king’s own 
hands. So far as Domesday is concerned a fair might liave existed, but if the 
kmg had not gi’anted the tolls to any one, but kept them m his cfvn haad:^.t 
would make no difference in the lating for the Geld and might possibly be 
omitted fiom the Eecord. The mention of Irish mei chants visiting Cambridge 
with cloth {Liber Fhensis, n 32) is at least suggestive of a fair there before the 
Conquest On the other hand it is sometimes possible to trace the histoiy of the 
oiigin of a fail* , theie can be no doubt that the fair at S. Ives did not originate 
before the discovery of the alleged relics in 1002, and the earliest gi*ant is 1110 
Maitland {Selden Society, Select Pleas, Manonal, i 131). Theie weie fairs at 
Chester (Dugdale, Mon Ang. n. 386) in the time of WiHiain II., and at Exeter in 
the twelfth centuiy {Pigge Moll, 6 H. II. p. 51), 

8 By grant from King John, Mot Sund. ii. 358. 

^ By grant from King Stephen, Hundred Molls, n. 359. 

5 By gi’ant from King John, Hundi ed Molls, n. 360. 

6 In the eighteenth century Stourbridge contmued to be a most impoitant 
mart for all sorts of manufactured goods, as well as for horses, wool and hops. 
Compare Daniel de Foe’s most mteiestmg account, Tour (1724), i. 91, 
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die Eogation Days\ By far the greater part of tlie internal 
eommerce of the country was earned on at such fairs, as they 
afforded the only opportunities which the inhabitants of 
inland districts possessed of purchasing pepper and other 
imported articles ; while they gave the best opportunity for 
bailiffs to lay in a store of those necessaries winch they had 
little facilities for procuring in their own homes I Stourbridge 
fair near Cambridge was the greatest of English fairs the- 
fens which cut off the north of England from the rich district 
of East Anglic, here came to an end, while the old Ickneild 
road which had skirted the north of the great Hertfordshire 
forest and connected Norwich with the south passed close by. 
Cambridge was thus a natural emporium foi trade, but it was 
greatly favoured by the character of its river, this was a 
natural canal along which goods would be easily bi ought 
from the port of Lynn. It was here that Oxford colleges laid 
in their stock of salted eels for use during Lent, and that 
woo^ and woollen cloth were largely bought. 

' A very vivid picture of the arrangements that were made 
for the business of a "fair is presented to us in the agreement 
which was made between the Abbey of Lenton and the 
burgesses of Nottingham about the year 1300^ The fair vras 
to be curtailed four days, in the interest of the local traders, 
and there was to be no open market in the town during the 
time the fair lasted. The size of the booths and the rents to 
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be paid for them are specified ; cloth-merchants, apothecaries 
and mercers frequented it, as well as men ivho dealt in hides 
and iron ; and the terms of their rents and tolls, according as 
“■rhey were members of the Nottingham gild, and had land 
in the towui or not, are explicitly stated Merchants from 
distant towns would meet at these fairs, and they offered the 
chief opportunities for wholesale trade. Any disputes which 
arose were expeditiously settled at the Courts of Piepowder' 


1 JSundied Bolls, n 391 2 Tliorold PiOgers, Six Cent 1 . 146. 

3 Fiom tlie point of view of tlie Londoner in 1189, Boston and Whncliester 
fairs appear to have been more impoitant, the Hnsting Court was not held, as 
otherwise it would have conflicted with the business engagements of the citizens 
at these marts. Turner, Domestic Architectui e, i. 275. On Boston fair see 
Thompson, Assoc Arch. Soc n 370. ^ Nottingham Becords, i 61, 

5 Maitland, Selden Society, Select Fleas, Manorial, 1. 132. On the regulations 
of fail's m Flanders, compare Warnhomg, Flandi iscke Staats- und Bechtsgeschichte, 
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and generalij accoidiug to Law Mei chant ^ The right to 
have such a fair and to leceive tods from tlio.>e who caiiied 
on the merchandise was veiy iuciatiie ; the owner oi the iau' 
was tempted however to hold it foi a longer peiiod iliau 
that which his giant assigned, and for this reason ihe fairs 
were caieiully investigated by Edw aid’s coniiais^ionei^. 

Taking these matters together we may say that an 
.exammation of the Handled Rods leaves on tlio mind rai 
impression of most rapid growth dining this period. The 
population both lu rural districts and in tovnsTiacl increased 
greatly, and there is ample evidence of a laige foreign trade, 
and of great facilities for internal trade. At the same time, 
despite the mass of mfoimation Avhich each lecoid has pre- 
served, we have not got the precise data which ivouid be 
necessary in order to enable us to give an accurate statement 
about the actual growth in any single direction. 


IV. Foueigx Intercourse. 

66. By far the most impoitant results of the ISTorman 
Conquest, so far as English History and Commerce were 
concerned, lay in the new communications which were opened 
up with other parts of the Continent — communications which 
havew been frequently interrupted, but never completelj” 
suspended. This was partly due to the double position of 
the reigning monarch, as Duke of Normandy as well ess 
of England, for a close connection was established between 
our country and the great northern duchy of France ; in the 
early Plantagenet reigns by far the larger portion of the 
teriitories of the King of England were on the Continent. 
The constant intercommunication, which these political 

I. 320, and App. No. 88. Very foil infomiation regarding those of Champagne 
will be found in the work of Bonrqnelot, Memoires presentes cl V Academic des 
insenpions, 11 “® S^ne, v. On the subject generally seeHuYelin, Essai Imtonque 
sur le Droit des Marches et des Foires. 

1 On the special characteristics of Daw Mei chant see the cunous paiagiaphs 
printed by lix Bickiey m The LiUle Fed Booh of Bristol, i. 67, 
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relations rendered necessary, must have given much more a d lot^s 
frequeut opportunities for trade; while the fact, that the~^^'' 
lands on each side of the Channel belonged to the same 
ruler, made trading far more secure, and therefore more 
profitable 

A similar impetus had been given by the connections 
with Denmark and Scandinavia which were consolidated a loi:. 
under Cnut, but they were of far less importance, for the 
Norsemen with all their skill and enterprise failed to establish 
a permanent ^and stable civilisation. Few things are more 
remarkable than the complete collapse of a power which had 
shown so much enterprise in planting industrial and trading 
settlements, but there Avas a vrant of cohesion among tlie 
several parts, and the alternation of tyranny and anarchy 
seems to have been fatal to the commerce of the northern 
lands. The decline of northern seafaring and power syn- a d iitu 
chronises in a remaikable manner with the conversion of the 
Swedes and Norsemen. But there was ample compensation 
in the rapid development of industrial and commercial life in 
Flanders, in Lorraine and the north of Germany, and among 
the French communes; signs of progress were beginning to 
show themselves in the growth of new cities within the 
provinces of the old empire, and even beyond its limits at 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck^ the nucleus of the Hanse 
League, which suppressed piracy and organised trade 
Strassburg, Cologne and other German towns had risen 
into importance under the wise rule of Otho II. and the a d 975 
fostering care of Archbishops and Bishops”; in the twelfth 
-centuiy they were beginning to secure independence from 
the control of the ecclesiastical potentates®. S. Ome^^ ^^-7. 
Bruges and other Flemish towns had already attained 
considerable status and importance. The northern towns 
exercised a great influence on this island, not only by com- 
mercial intercourse, but through the settlers who immigrated 
here I Tradition rejDorts that many of them found homes in 

1 Cunningham, Western Civilisation, n 112. 

2 Gfrorer, Greg onus YII ,yii 2. Hohlbaum, TJrXmdenlnch, 

1 Nos 4, 5, 6 

^ SchmoUer, Strasshurgs JBlutTie, p 14. Hohlbamn op cit i. No. 7. 

^ Guy, Ilistoiie de la Ville de S. Omei, p 47. ^ See Ajjpendix E. 
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Moray^ and Aberdeensliii e % and associates ilieiii 
Hanse which existed north of the Grampians in the thirteentli 
century h 

Great as was the influence exercised by these noitiiein 
towns, far mor^ important results were due to the iaci that 
western Europe now began to come in contact with the 
heritage of Eoman civilisation, as it had been picsendd at 
Constantinople. The debt which Cliristend»)m owes to this 
great city is rarely acknowdedged : she was the bulwark 
which broke the force of one wave of invasion ttfter another, 
the Goths in the fourth century, the Huns in the fifth, 
the Slavonic tubes m the sixth, the Persians and Saracens 
in the seventh and eighth, and the Magyars and Bulgars 
in the ninth, weie all checked by the strength she com- 
manded in her impregnable position^ It was no slight 
service she rendered by merely affording time for the slow 
growth of western civilisation; but we owe her far more 
than this, for the final achievements of the ancient world 
were preserved for us, not in the old Rome, but in the new. 
It was in Byzantium that the great code of Civil Law was 
compiled; it was in Byzantium that the best results of 
Greek science and letters were retained : above all it w'as at 
Byzantium that the trading habits and connections of the 
Empire were preserved. We in England gradually appro- 
priated the heritage of ancient Rome, but it reached us 
through strange and tortuous channels: little came to us 
directly from the province of Britain ; a larger share was 
introduced by missionaries and ecclesiastics; but still more 
came through the Italian cities, which had derived theiT' coiiT^ 
mercial vigour from their intercourse with Constantinople. 
Italian commerce revived in centres which had preserved 
their allegiance to the Eastern Emperor ; Bari was one of the 
first towns in Italy to show signs of a fresh commercial life ; 
but it never attained to the importance of Amalfi, the town 
from which a code of mercantile law emanated, and the name 
of which is associated with the discovery of the compass. 


1 Bam, Nairnshire^ pp. 92, 93. 2 Bobbie, Ahei decn, p 18. 

s Scottish Municipal Corporations, Geneial Bepoit (1835), p 11. 

^ n. Bikelas, Christian (h'eeee, 23. 
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The people of Amalfi had the first Italian factory at Con- a.b io66 
stantinopie ; they had trading connections with Antioch in 
Syria ; and as they entered into friendly relations with the 
Mahommedans in Sicily and North Africa, they did not a 
little to re-establish the commercial intercourse which the 
Arab invasions had severed. The Venetians, who, had always 
held aloof from the Lombardic kingdom, soon followed the 
esample set them ; they obtained a footing in Coiistanti- • 
nople, and engaged in friendly trade with the Saracens; 
while their position enabled them to open up commercial 
intercourse with Germany as well. The town life of Italy, 
and the Eastern and African trade of Italy, had begun to 
revive before the time of the Norman settlements in Sicily 
or of the Crusades. These were in many ways disturbing 
elements, but they at ^ least served to raise up new com- 
petitors m Italy, and to introduce the French and English to 
Mediterranean waters. 

The existence of all these towns in such widely separated Co^mquent 
regions is a sign oi reviving commercial activity throughout revival. 
Europe at this time , they supplied the necessary conditions 
without which regular trade could hardly be carried on at 
all. Unless in a town, or in a fair, the foreign merchant had 
not any sort of status and could not recover his debts , he 
was liable to be mulcted, not according to the Law Merchant 
which he understood, but by local customs which were un- 
familiar. This was equally true whether his business took 
him to another country or only to another count}" ‘The Legal 
Norwich merchant who visited London was as much of 
foreigner there as the man from Bruges or Rouen In the 
Calendar of fourteenth century letters despatched officially from 
the city of London we find the same sort of communications 
sent to the Bailiff and Good Folk of Gloucester, as went to 
the Burgomasters and Echevins of Sluys\ Commerce almost 
necessarily concentrated itself where such legal facilities 

1 The two entiies refeiiecl to aie consecutive; m the first the Gloucester 
authonties are asked to compel Thomas son of W'llliam Porter of Gloucester 
to pay a long standmg debt of 100 shillmgs to Andiew Aubrey of London; 
in the next the Burgomasters are mformed that John Pelegiym and William 
Crudener of Sluys had paid £3. 13s. which was o\^ing to John Bartelot. B. R. 

Sharpe, Calendar of Letter, 57 
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i\ere available , and thus the towns, or coinmiuie-^, with 
gild merchant, ivere institutions ivithout ivhich trade cuiild 
not be conducted, or at any rate nut cund noted on such 
a scale. E\en in legaid to the busino^b done at lam', 
the municipality ivas an impoitaut tactor tor it was 
through the municipality to wdnch the ineicliant belonged 
that lediess could be obtained m the case oi any wrong 
.done ^ 

The commerce of the tweltlh century then wms municipal 
lather than national; internal trade ivas inter-mumcipal and 
so too WAis distant trade. It grew rapidly because tlie king's 
peace and the peace of God, and the personal protection 
vouchsafed by foreign princes, gave some security for friendly 
intercourse. But the chief occasions for intercommunication 
throughout Europe arose in connection with the Crusades, 
and their direct and indirect influence is observable in 
England as elsewhere. Still, apart from this fresh impulse, 
the kingdom gained not a little, by the mere fact that it-had 
been drawn out of its isolation into closer connection with 
continental lands. 

67. There ivas, for one thing, a large immigration of 
artisans wdnch began soon after the Conquest^. A number 
of Flemings had been driven from their own land by an 
inundation, and they not unnaturally sought new homes in 
an island where a noble Flemish lady had gone to reign as 
queen. She took them under her own personal protection, 
and ^hey were scattered all through the kingdom, where 
however they did not succeed in getting on peaceably with 


1 EoU of S. Ives fair printed by Prof. Maitland, Select Pleasy Manonal, i. 13S 
A most interesting correspondence is prmted by Belpit (Collection, Nos Lxviir. 
Lxix. and Lxxi). It arose out of a dispute between some horse-dealers at the 
fairs of Champagne and Brie m 1292. A Florentine resident in London was said 
to be in debt for horses bought but not paid for, and the custodea of the fair 
wrote in 1300 to the mayor and citizens of London. The Florentine produced a 
quittance duly signed, sealed and attested, but the custodes of the fair declared 
themselves dissatisfied and demanded that the good^of the Florentine should 
be distrained, and he himself arrested. This the may® re!^ed to do without a 
mandate from the king, who was away m Scotland, as the Florentme and his 
friends were “de libertate emtatis Londoniensis.” Apparently mtermunicipal 
justice was slow, and not always sure. 

2 For additional proofs of the views expressed in this section se^ Appendix E 
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the other subjects. King Henry I. contemplated expelling ad loee 
them from the realm, but finally assigned them a special 
district m Wales. There are still marked differences which 
distinguish the men of Tenby and Gower from their Celtic 
neighbours. Giraldus describes them as “gens-Cambrensibus 
inimicissima’’; but adds ‘'gens (mquam) lanificiis^ gens mer- 
cimoniis usitatissima^.” The position which these weavers 
and dealers had originally secured cannot have been satis- 
factory ; Camden remarks that they were not enriched with 
lands, but talt^n under personal protection by the queen So 
long as they were specially privileged they could not amal- 
gamate readily with their neighbours, it was impossible 
to perpetuate the distinction for all time, and therefore 
it w^as necessary that they should either settle down as 
ordinary burgesses, or occupy a separate district by them- 
selves. 

We have specific information in regard to these Flemings, Mctutaat 
but thems was not the only, nor perhaps the most important 
migiation. A chronicler tells us that merchants followed m 
the wake of the Conqueror from Rouen , they preferred to 
dwell in London ‘‘inasmuch^ as it was fitter for their trading 
and better stored with the merchandise in which they were 
wont to trafiic.” 

Many monuments remain and give unimpeachable evi- Bmhh^s. 
dence of a laige incursion of builders at all events The few 
stone buildings which date from the time before the Con- 
quest^ are different both in style and workmanship "from 
those which ivere erected in the twelfth century, but the 
^i^^lftk century was a time of extraordinary activity m 
masons' work of every kind®. There are numberless abbey 

1 Tlie Imen maiiufactiu’e of Tpies auci Carabiai {cambuG)^ thougli it probably 
existed at that tune, was not planted m England till later. Madox, Finnu 
Burgi, 197 

2 Gnaldns Cambiensis, Iter Camh i xi. See also Camden’s note, p, 850, and 
Holinshed, Chron 1107. 

3 Anonymous Life, m for Histoiy of S, Thomas a Bechet fRoUs Series), 

rv. Quoted by Green, Short Sisioiy, SS. 

^ Such are the ciurciies of Deeihuist (Gloucesteishii’e), Biadford (Wilts), 

Worth (Sussex), Dunham Magna (Noiiolk), Stanton Lacy (Shiopshii’e); also the 
tourers of S Benet’s, Cambridge, S Michael’s, Oxford, Earl’s Barton (Northants). 

5 On the Church and Castle Buildmg in Norfolk alone, compare Bye, Forfollc, 
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churches^ and cathedrals ivhich still bear witness to the ^kill 
of the Norman builders ; but they give but a small idea of 
the amount of work which was going on at that time. 
However it may have been altered since, the fabiic of very 
many of the -parish churches of iiiigland still supplies 
evidence that the present buildings were first erected in the 
twelfth century ; possibly the churches before this dare had 
been usually constructed of wood- , and the parishes through- 
out the length and breadth of England seem to have vied 
with each other m substituting new cliurches» of stone; But 
besides these ecclesiastical edifices, many castles were reared. 
Fiom Rochester to Carlisle h from Hedingham to Ludlow 
the land was studded with huge fortresses. Both in design 
and in detail the masonry of the time bears witness that it 
comes from the hands of the men who practised the arts 
as they were followed at Caen. \^hen we consider the 
number of these buildings which are still standing, though 
with more or less of subsequent alteration, and the tedious 
labour that was required to erect them, we cannot but feel 
that a very large number of masons and builders must have 
come in with the Conqueror. 

Domesday Booh gives us ample evidence as to the 
existence of artisans of French or foreign birth. The case 
of Shrewsbury has been noted abovek Norwich had been 
much wasted, partly by the exactions of Earl Roger, partly 
by fires and partly by the pressure of the Danegeld, and 
many citizens had betaken themselves to Beccles. There 
had been French burgesses in the new town even in the 
time of the Confessor, but the number had greatly incroas^su^ 
This brings clearly before us the fact that the immigration 
of foreigners had begun before the. Conquest itself, in con- 
nection perhaps with that fashion for Norman ways which 
characterised the Confessor’s Court They were so far an 


1 One case occm*s of contemporary cliiircli building m the Worcester shire 
Domesday, Bratfoitune. Ibi sunt boves ad unam carucam sed petram trahunt ad 
0 Bcclesiam. i, 175 b, 2. 2 nike Gi’eensted in Essex. 

s E. S. Pi-ior, Gothic Art in England, 42. The affinities of Enghsh art were 
rather with Horman and Angevin than with French models, ih, 16. 

^ M Creighton {Histone Towns), Carlisle, 26 

6 See above, p. 173. Compai e also the second and seventh wards of Cambrid^^e. 
Domesday, 1 . 189 a, X. ^ Ib n. 117, 118. 7 Freeman, qp. c^^. n. 29. 
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important body that one of the so-called Laws of William a d io66 
defines their position; the Frenchmen who had been settled 
in EngUnd in the time of the Confessor were to be at scot 
and lot with the other inhabitants according to the law of 
Eiiplandh 

From this we may perhaps infer that the artisans who nas ej.- 
settled m this country after the Conquest, were not at scot 
and lot with the other inhabitants®, but had an exceptional 
position such as was accorded to the Flemings by Queen 
Matilda. This may have been a specially favourable con- 
dition at first, but as the burgesses gradually secured an 
increased number of chartered privileges for themselves, the 
men of foreign extraction who were in the community, but their dis^ 
not of it, would be placed at a disadvantage This is re- ^ 
fleeted m the early laws regarding weavers m Winchester, 
Marlborough, Oxford-^ and Beverley, which are preserved in 
the Liber Gustimarmi^\ the greatest precautions were 
taken to prevent a weaver^ obtaining the franchise of the 
town and he had no standing in the courts as against a 
freeman. The disabilities under which weavers laboured 
cannot be accounted for by supposing that the richer bur- 
gesses oppressed the artisan®, lor at Winchester at all events 

1 Laws of William, m. 4, lu Tlioiiie, Ancient Laics 

2 Compaie tlie statement to the position of the English and French 
bnigesses in Heicfoid Lomtsdaij, i 179 a, 1 

8 See below, p 191, n 4. 

* Roils Senes llummenta Gildhalke, ii 130, 131 

5 The analogy of Abeideen is instinctive Theie it appeals fiom^a chaxter 
gi anted by Alexandei II in 1222, that the weaveis and dyeis (waulkeis) weie 

tad V privileged, and were theiefoie excluded when the buigesses were allowed 
to have their hanse But the membeis of the gild merchant weie not called on 
to abjure such ciafts, in fact none might eseicise them hut the membeis of the 
gild who weie at scot and lot with the other bui'gesses “with the exception of 
such as had hitheito their chaitei secuimg this piivilege ” Bam, History of the 
Aberdeen Ineorpoi ated Trades, 36. 

6 Pi of. Ashley maintams [Economic Histoiy, S3) that the disabilities of the 
weaveis were instances of oppression which artisans suffered at the hands of the 
rich. It is (bMcult to suppose that trade had so developed m all these towns as 
to aUow of the foiunation of a class of wealthy merchants. It appears that in 
Newcastle (Stubbs, Select Chaiteis, 112) the fieemen did not disdain to be engaged 
m cloth manufactiue. In Scotland theie aie more signs of exclusiveness on the 
Xiait of the gilds mei chant, as both butchers and dyeis, as weU as some others, 
weie excluded from the gild merchant if they laboured themselves at the business 
[Buryk Laws of Scotland, c. xciv. p 46). This is parallel to the Belgian piolnbi- 
tion agamst admitting those ‘with duty hands’ or ‘blue nails’ (Bientano, Gilds 
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there were biirellars who Avere fieemenL Bnl the iihc-le 
becomes intelligible if we may assume that as a 

regular craft, was introduced into England by foreign settlers 
about the time of the Conquest^ and that the weavers in the 
various towns ^ were foreigners wlio were not at scot and lot; 
with the other inhabitants^; their independent position gave 
rise to jealousies and riots m the time of Henry I , and would 
continue to do so in the ca-^e of those vho had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity, if it oflered, of removing, 
as other ivool woikers did, into the south-vest of Wales 

If this supposition be correct, it will go some way towards 
explaining the first beginning of craft gilds in England. 
Frith gilds^ were a native institution, and merchant gilds 
may have been so, in germ at any rate, though we do 
not find them> in their fully organised form till Norman 
times B strangers who lived by tlie same trade and 
had common interests, while they suffered under similar 

E. E T S. CYH.). But on whatever ground the prohibition of one or two paiticnlar 
crafts was based, it must not he too leadily strained into an objection to aitisans 
as such. It is curious too to observe that one of these veiy trades is specially 
reserved to bui’gesses in a chaitei gi anted to Chesterfield in the time of Edward 
II No one was to he a dyer or tanner unless he was a burgess or had made 
satisfaction to the loid Becords of the Boiough of Chester fields pp 36, 40. 

1 English Gilds, 351 Arehceological Jomnal, ix. 77. 

2 The leasons for this are the facts that wool was expoited and cloth imported 

before the Conquest, and that weavers are not mentioned before that time so far as 
I have noticed Theie might of course be a gieat deal of domestic weaving by 
women m households; this was the way m which the art was practised m the 
time of CJiailes (Gfiorer, G)egorius VJL, vn. 130), and there might be plenty 
of veiy artistic ^YOIk, even though it was not a legular occupation by which men 
earned a living for themselves and their families. — ■ 

8 David, a dyer of Carlisle, fined in the sixth year of king John to have his 
house made a burgage and to have the same hheities as the other bui’gesses of 
Carlisle Madox, Excheguer, p 278. 

^ The long’s peace w^as on the ivhole so effective in England that the frith gilds 
played a less impoitant rOle than the correspondmg institution m France, wheie a 
gieat deal was accomplished by the common action of similar associations in the 
'way of seeming the inhabitants of each commune against the depredations of 
barons engaged in private wars, and, generally speaking, of mamtainmg the peace 
of God. Thien-y, n. 122. Semichon, La jpaix et la tr^ve de Dieu, i. p. 195. 
Levassenr, L'histoire des Classes ouwieres en Fiance, p. 180. Theie was no need 
for them to undeitake this function in historic times in England, as the kmg’s 
peace was enforced durmg the parts of the year which the peace of God had been 
intended to protect, and also piofessed at all times to give security on the main 
loads and navigable nvers of the leahn. Koger of Hoveden, ii. 219, 223. 

6 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 2, 4. 
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disabilities, would be glad to associate themselves together;, 
and no form of association was better adapted to their needs 
than that of which examples in all probability already existed 
at Pans and Rouent Some of these obtained royal sanction, 
and paid annually for their privileges ; while others, which had 
been informally established, would have been fined by Henry 
II. in 1180^, when he amerced various gilds ‘which were 
certainly composed of native Englishmen, like that of the 
burgesses of Totnes. At the same time it is important to 
notice that tbe ^permission to form such craft gilds, while it 
might give immunity to the foreign weavers, would not allay 
the irritation of the burgesses who were at scot and lot^ 
against those who had no real status in the towns where they 
lived, but had direct relations with the crown. In the time 
of Henry II. there were weavers’ gilds under loyal protection 
in Nottingham, York, ©xforcH, Huntingdon and Winchester^ - 
The most frequently mentioned of all these gilds were the 
weavers of London, and they had charters from Henry I., 
Henry II, and Henry III. John promised the citizens that ho 
would suppress this gild®, on their paying a larger annual sum 
than the weavers had been wont to pay; but he 

only took money from both parties and allowed matters to run 
in the old course. They may possibly, during their earlier 
struggles, have inhabited a soke of their own, exempt from 
civic jurisdiction'^, but though they still had a weekly court 
of their own for regulating their internal affairs in the time 
of Edward I., the city had succeeded m asserting authority 
over them, as they were under the jurisdiction of the Mayor m 

r teas des institutions 2:)olitiques,ii 238 Levassem, 
dfasses ouvni^es, i 193. Arasklianiantz, Fianzosisolie Gct'ieideliandelsjpohtil, 5 
St^e Ajppendix E. 

*"2 Madox, E-ccTiequeu c. xiv. § 15, p 390. Mr Un\nn legards the adulterine 
gilds as social lather than indnstiial, Gilds of London, 52, 

8 This seems to he the general phrase for contiihutmg to the burgh rate. The 
common opmion, that ‘scot’ means the payment of a rate and ‘lot’ the perfuim- 
ance of communal obhgations, has been discussed with care and dispioved by 
Gloss, Gild Merchant, i. 54. He also points out a case where it seems to mean 
having a shaie m goods purchased — the light of gavel See below, p. 221, n 1. 

^ They paid a cask of wme as a fine m 9 H III to be allowed to cany on the 
manufacture of cloth as they had done imdei Hemy 11 and John, and not to be 
obstructed by the mayor of the town Madox, Exchequer, 286 
8 Madox, Firma Bm g%, 26. Exchequer, c. x. § 5, p. 232 
® Madox, Exchequer, ix. § 2, p. 329, note m. 7 Riley, Liber Gust i, Ixii. 
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1300\ The difficulty of dealing with craftsiaeii who (*Iaiiiied 
to have royal authorisation and to be independent of local 
jurisdiction was illustrated under Edwaid IV by the quarrel 
between the tailors at Exeter and the town- and it beems to 
have been a question of general inteiest in the time of the 
Good Parliarnent^ The formation of ciatt gilds, as specialised 
branches of town authority, occurred very frequently in the 
fourteenth century‘s, but these earliest craft gilds may well 
have originated as institutions formed by foreigners ^^ho had 
settled in English towns. ^ - 

These gilds were probably formed in the places where 
weavers had settled in some numbers, but there is evidence 
that in the thirteenth century dehnite efforts were made 
to develop the industry. The assize of cloth issued by 
Richard I.® (1197) and enforced under the Great Charter, 
was apparently intended to foster a* regular English trade. 
It would restrict or prevent the sale of cloth woven as a 
household occupation and favour the weavers, who took 
up the industry as a trade, but it also told against the 
merchants who imported cloth of different kinds and 
qualities from foreign markets® Those who frequented 
Stamford fair^ protested against the regulation, and many 
toivns in the reign of King John paid fines for liberty to deal 
in cloth of any length and breadth®. Simon de Montfort® 
exerted his influence on behalf of the native production; 
and the manufacture must have grown so far, that it seemed 
possible to supply the home market successfully, when the 
Oxford Parliament in 1258 adopted the policy of pz’ohibiting 
the export of wooP® ; but they had to contend with a 
patriotism on the part of Englishmen, who did not support 
home industries but preferred to purchase foreign cloth. 
The subsequent restriction, from 1271 to 1274, of the export 
of wool to Flanders, or import of cloth thence, would protect 
the home producer; but it was doubtless due in part to political 

1 Liber Cast. 1 . 121 . See below, p 341. Ontbe jurisdiction of tbe Weavers and 
Fishmongers respectively. Compare Unwin, Gilds of London, 42. 

2 English Gilds (E. E, T. S ), 802, s 54 ^ 

4 See below, p. 338. 6 Koger of Hoveden, iv. 33. 

<5 As in 13*28. 2 Edward IIL c. 14. 7 Ashley, l 180. 

8 Mados, Exchequer^ c. xin. § 3, p 324. 

8 Annal, Monast. (B, S ), rv. 158, 


Walter of Hemmgburgh, x. 306. 
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motives, as there was a deliberate desire to damage Flemish A 
trad eh The thirteenth century ordinances show the con- “ ‘ 

tinned regulation of the trade at Winchester^ while the 
appointment of an aulnager by Edward I and Edward II 's 
prohibition of the export of teasles®, gave expression to 
the care which successive monarchs bestowed on the trade ; 
disputes about the regulation of the worsted trade in 
Norfolk, in 1315, show how far one branch of the clothing , 
industry had developed. There is also indirect evidence 
that these various attempts at fostering and protecting this 
trade were successful. English cloth was to some ex- 
tent an article of export, and was in demand in Aragon^; 
while the quantity of dye which was imported gives a slight 
indication of the progress of weaving, though the art of 
dyeing lagged behind the manufacture, and English cloth 
was sometimes worn of the natural colour of the wool. 

These various pieces of evidence, which have been for 
the most part accumulated by Professor Ashley, seem to 
show that the foundations of English cloth manufacture 
were firmly laid before Edward III. invited John Kemp 
and others in 1337 ; but though it was not introduced from 
abroad at that date, there is no reason to suppose it was of 
purely native origin. 

At the same time it is disappointing that we know so 
little of the places at which the trade thus rapidly developed 
was carried on in the thirteenth century ; the facilities for 
general regulation took away the chief economic excuse* for 
forming new local gilds of weavers The men of Esseburn 
wlll^’^uxtcched their cloth unduly, were surely weaveis lather 
^than merchants; and the occasional mention of dyers, 
fullers or shearmen may be taken as indicative of a weaving 
neighbouihood. The art is easily learned, and would soon 
spread in any town where a skilled weaver settled, while 

J The enquuies in the Bundled liolh ehcited some cmious information about 
evasions 

“ Archceological Joui noL, ix 70. 

3 For this point I am indebted to Mi Hubert HaU, who has called my attention 
to this interesting pioclamation Close EoUs, 19 Ed n M 5d A;ppendix 
D 

^ ¥.T> Sunfi, James I oj Aiagon^ p. 229, 


C. H. 
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the conditions of life in Flanders and England respectively 
would favour such mimigiation, though ac do not hear of it 
as we do in the twelfth and fuurteenili centuries ' 

hS. The aiti=^an seitlois were giaJually ahsoihcd in the 
ordinary EngJish life of the places wlieie they w^ere e-^tablidied. 
but there were other foreigiiexs t\liu simply came to trade 
and not to settle. They weie aiwa} s anxious to live according 
to their own rules auddi cidt their own disputes, and also to 
secuie a place of residence wheie they couid be housed and 
store their goods, without being at the ui^'cy of English 
hosts The pruileges r\hich they obtained time after time 
were puichased from the kings, and the struggle between 
conflicting authorities, which we have seen in connection 
with the immigrant artisans, repeated itself m regard to the 
rights of aliens who lived and did business under special 
privileges in Loudon or other cities. 

The men of the Emperor^ had been established in a 
permanent position m London in the time of King Ethelred 
and their privileges are carefully noted in his laws®. William 
of Malmesbury mentions the importance of their trade at 
London®. Very extensive privileges were granted to the mer- 
chants of Cologne by Henry 11. They were to be protected 
as his own men both in their merchandise, possessions and 
house in London, and no one was to make new exactions from 
them*; later, they had a concession in regard to selling their 
wine on the same terms as French wines King Richard on 
his* return from captivity passed through Cologne and vas 
still more lavish in his grants to the traders there ; they were 
to pay two shillings yearly for their gildhall in LoflSS^^d 
to be free of all tolls and customs in the city, and also to be 
free to buy and sell at fairs throughout the land, in London 
and elsewhere® This charter was subsequently confirmed by 
John® and by Henry III.’'. The chief obligation under which 
they lay was that of repairing the gate called Bishopsgate ; 

1 Heyd [Levanthandel, i. 98) holds that these probably came from the fan* at 
Fraukfm-t and from Mamz, which was then the staple for Eastern produce, and 
was fre<iueiited by the burgesses of many towns. Lappenberg, BiaUkof^ i 5. 

2 De InsUtut. Londonie, 2, Thorpe, i 300 

3 Lih de Gest. Font, n. pioL ^ Lappenberg, Btahlhof, ii. 4 

« Ibid II. 5. 6 Ibid. II 6, S. 7 Ibid ii. 12. 
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but during the reign of Henry III. they had allowed it to 
fall into disrepair^ and an effort was made early in the time 
of Edward I. to distrain them; under this pressure they 
made a payment towards the necessary repairs of 240 marks 
steiling, and promised to keep it in repair for the future 
On this the city authorities^ confirmed the privileges they 
exercised with legard to dealing in corn and electing their 
own aldermen. There were to be many feuds in after times 
between the men of the Hanse and the London citizens, but 
this incident closed by a formal agreement that the Hansards 
should elect their own aldermen, but that the superiority of 
the city should be recognised^. 

At this time the Steelyard, or house of the German 
merchants, was a considerable place ; it had been enlarged in 
1260 by the purchase of an adjoining house and garden'^ The 
precise relations between the merchants from the different 
towns which subsequently formed the League do not concern 
us here, but it appears that the men of Lubeck and Hamburg 
had separate privileges^; and the Flemish merchants also 
had a hanse of their own in London®. 


AD 1066 
—1272 


The 

Steelyard 


The trade between London and Germany was Prommai 
important ^ but was not confined to London. There were German 
many merchants from Lubeck and other German towns in 
Boston and Lynn®; hansehouses were eventually built at 
both places; but as early as 1271 the Germans had some 
sort of local organisation of their own, and Symon, a citizen 
of Lynn, was their Alderman there ; on one occasion he gave 
a pledge on behalf of some Lubeck merchants to the amount 
ofuC^b.-' On the whole we find a marked progress in the 
privileges of the German merchants ; at first they had a vague 


1 Pot JSund I 416, 428 b, 431. 2 Lappenberg, Stahihof, n 14 

® Concesseiunt etiam eisdem quod babeant aldeimannum suum prout retro actis 
temponbus babuei unt ; ita tamen quod aldeymaunus ille sit de iibertate civitatis 
predicte, et quociens per piedictos mercatores electus fuerit, maion et aldennanms 
civitatis presentetur et coram eis sacramentum faciat rectum et justiciam in cunis 
suis quibuscumque faciendi, et se babendi m ofiicio suo, prout salvo jure et con- 
suetudme civitatis se babeie debebit et consuevit. Lappenbeig, StaUhof, 11 . 15, 

^ Maitland, Survey of London, i. 29. ® Lappenberg, StaMhof, 1 . 13 

6 "Warnkonig, Flandnsche Staats- und RechtsgescJiichte, i. App. No. 39. 

William of Malmesbury, Gesia Pont. § 73, 

8 Lappenberg, Stahlhof, 1 . 163, 166. Luiecier Uihundenh%tch, i. No 329. 
See also on Lj nn m Sai'torius, Deutsche Hansen ii. 228, No. 113, 
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protection as the personal subjects of the Eiu])eror, but their 
status was recognised both by royal and rniiiin ipai authority 
in the reign of Edward I , wdien they had an oiga-iii-ation lu 
several towns, and a local habitation in London 

We hav^ ample contemporary information to the staple 
articles of the leading trade. Heniy of Huntingdon, ishose 
history ivas finally given to the ivorld m 1155, i\ hilo extolling 
the natuial products of Biitamh adds a single sentence m 
regard to its tiade. He speaks of the trade with Geiiuany as 
extensive, and mentions the objects m wlyich it was earned 
on ; the exports were lead and tin, fish and meat tat cattle, 
fine wool and jet. Most of these are articles of very general 
demand; ivhile our realm was so self-sufficing that England 
did not depend on Germany for any of the necessaries of life. 
Under these circumstances the silver of German mines was 
imported into this country m very considerable quantities. 
There seem to have been occasional instances of the export 
or import of corn, and this according to William of Malmes- 
bury was one of the mam advantages of the trade, that w^e 
could buy corn m time of scarcity. 

There is every reason to believe that spices and other 
articles of luxury might be imported from ^the East thi'ough 
this channel During the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the Slavs carried on a great trade, as the Norsemen had 
previously done. They had a trading emporium at the mouth 
of the Oder, and were m constant communication with the 
Russian cities at Kiew and Novgorod, and thence with the 
Black Sea and the East^ Charles attempted to open up the 
Danube valley for commerce® ; though there does no ^ S ^u -to 
have been much through communication from Germany along 
the whole line, until the time of the Crusades, when several 
of the expeditions made a passage by this route. Constanti- 
nople was m a commanding position for trade with the East, 
whether goods were brought by caravan through Syria, or 
across from Egypt, or by Trebizond and the Black Sea ; this 
last was the route which remained most constantly open, as 
the Mohammedan power extended. 

1 Compare the accoiints of the natural products giYen by Bede, Hist. Ecc. i. 

2 Lelewel, G^og. du Moym Age, m. 216. » Heyd, Levanthandel, i. 91. 
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69. The northern trading connections remained nn- A n 1066 
broken, and we may note signs of a vast development m the 
importatioh of wine. The merchants ot E-ouen, who enjoyed 
unexampled prosperity during the latter part of the twelfth 
century ^ did a large trade in wine transported, as it had 
been before the Conquest, from central France^, but we hear of 
other vintages too, as a great Lorraine fleet arrived annually®; ad. 1221 . 
repeated privileges were given to the men of Cologne^; and 
Kochelle shipped wme to Dublm®. There were Gascon 
merchants in London in 1275, and they received a charter 
of liberties from Edward L The city complained that the 
terms of this charter were an infraction of their privileges ; 
apparently the difiSculty was about the right of the mer- 
chants to live together and have their own table®. The 
citizens did not contest their right to have cellars and 
waiehouses, the Londoners were more successful than 
they had proved in their complaints against the men of 
the Emperor, and kept the control of this trade in their 
hands This would require shipping, as communication 
with Gascony must of course have been earned on by sea, 
but it does nqt appear that English sailois voyaged further 
till the time of Eichard Coeur de Lion, when we have the a d iioo. 
first undoubted instance of English ships penetrating to the 
Mediterranean ^ 

There was of course abundant intercourse with Rome 
on ecclesiastical and diplomatic affairs, but this was doubtless 
carried on by the Seme, the Rhone and Marseilles , Rouen 
was the main port of communication, though Bruges was also 
used.*r*R^ well as Calais The detailed itinerary from this 
point, but for a later period, by Paris, Lyons and Tunn is 
given in Arnold's Chronicle^, Along some such route as this 
the wool of England was conveyed to be worked up in Italian 
looms. Lucca had been a centre of this trade in the ninth 

A E de FieviUe, Commerce maritime de Bouen, i 108 

2 Wme of Auserie, Madox, Exchequer, xin 3 s 7;^ Q^ist i 61 

4 Lappenberg, b'tahlhof, n 6 * Munic Doc Ireland (Rolls) 77. 

<5 Delpit, Collection, lxs lxxix 

" Maepherson, Amials, 1190. The fiist of the fleets of galleys which came fiom 
Tenice appears to have been organised m 1317 Brown, Calendar ( Venetian), 1 . Lsi 

® Encomium Emmce, 10^2 Sharpe, Calendar oj Letters, vi. 

9 London, 4to ISll, p 242 
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century, the Florentines took it up somewhat latur; ]uit the 
Eandred Rolls show ns that many merehanis iiuin both 
cities i^ere engaged in buiung wool for tianiport Iroui 
England. They seem to have formed large merchanl houses 
with several- partners ; Aldebrand of Lucca and all liis com- 
pany, Lucas of Lucca and all his company had been dealing 
in London h There were several companies of Florentine 
merchants who bought wool at Stamford and bhippic] it at 
Boston- or L}uin^, as well as a Piacenza company, and there 
were more Florence merchants in NoithainpfoiF Indeed it 
appears that m 1281 many monasteries in Great Britain 
had agreed to sell their wool to the Florentines h It has been 
frequently stated® that the Lombards and other Italians first 
settled in the north as agents for the collection and tians- 
mission of papal taxation, but it is^at least clear that they 
canied on a large mercantile business at the same time or 
developed it after they arrived. The proof of the export of 
wool to Italy shows that it was perfectly possible to remit 
the value of the payments to Eome without denuding the 
country of the precious metals b 

This great trade with Italy gave improved opportunities 
for communication with the East ; allusion-has already been 
made to the new developments of commercial activity at 
Amalfi and Venice. The Norman invaders destroyed the 
commerce of the southern town, and the first Crusades had 
little immediate result for the Venetians, But since Genoa 
and Pisa had ousted the Saracens from Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, they were free to take part in more distant enter- 
prise ; they undertook much of the transport se'rVTce Tor 
the Crusaders, and established factories in Syria, which gave 
them access to the caravan routes towards the East ; whilst 


^ Rot JEund I. 405. 

2 The returns of the customs seem to show that the wool trade of Boston 
greatly exceeded that of any other port at this time. P. Thomson, Assoc. Arch. 
Boc n, S69- s jfiot Eund. i. 353, 357, 396. Ihid n. 4, 15. 

® Peruzzi, Storia del commercio e dei hancTiien di Firemae, p. 70. 

6 Schanz, Englische Handel^ohtih^ i. Ill 

7 A veiy curious story showing that foreign merchants ti a veiled to England 
with ready money and collected wool for export as early as 1114, is quoted by Prof. 
Ashley {English Woollen Industry, p. 35) from Hermann, De miracuhs 3. Maricc 
Laudufiensis, n. cc. 4, 5 (Migne, clvi. 975), 
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Genoa secured a factory in Constantinople m 1*242, and ad io66 
thereby roused the jealousy of the Venetians. The destinies 
of the imperial city were for a time determined by their 
rivalries ; the so-called Fourth Crusade was organised by the 
A^enetians in their own trading interests, and when they had 
succeeded in establishing the Latin kingdom at Constanti- a r> 1203 . 
nople, they enjoyed, for nearly sixty years, unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of expansion ; their factories, at the mouth of the . 
Danube, at Kiew and in the Crimea, date from this time. But 
when the Greeks^ with the help of the Genoese, reestablished 
themselves at Constantinople in 1261, the Ligurian republic 
was able to follow in the wake of the A^euetians, and to 
obtain settlements of their own in the Black Sea. Hence 
the Western nations, which ^vere visited by merchants either 
from Venice or Genoa, were brought into closer connection 
with the trade of the East Though Eichard I. relied on 
the Genoese and adopted their patron saint, their subse- 
quent relations with France were so close that they were 
often hostile to England. AVith the Venetians and Floren- 
tines on the other hand our intei course was frequent and 
but little interrupted. 

The Crusades met with so little success in Egypt 
that hardly any attempt was made to establish Frankish 
colonies, like those 111 Syua, but seveial of the mari- 
time cities had mercantile factories there, and trade by 
the E,ed Sea and the !fsile routes vas little interrupted^ 
while the increasing power of Aragon, and her conquest of a d 1229„ 
the Balearic Isles, rendered the AA'estern Mediterranean more 
secusr^,' the immediate results iveie seen in the revived 
prOspeTity of Baicelona and Montpellier, The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were marked by an extraordinary in- 
crease of commerce in every pan of the Mediterranean , and 
improvements in navigation and in mercantile piactice went 
hand m hand with this development. Englishmen had but 
little direct part m all this maritime activity; their time was 
not come , but the Italian merchants who bought English 
wool or visited English fairs brought them within range of 
the rapid progress that was taking place in Southern Europe. 

*70. At the end of the thirteenth century it would The Xeios 
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appear that the English municipalities had so far achanced 
that they were able to absorb the ioieign artisans and to 
come to terms with bodies of foreign nieirhauls. But thme 
was another large body of opulent men with whom the 
citizens had little or nothing in common. Tiiorc was so 
much common law and so many similar habits of hie 
throughout the whole of Christendom, that the artisan or 
merchant wdio wms born in a French municipality would soon 
be able to adapt himself to the ways of English neighbours^ 
But it w^as not so wnth the Jew-s , they were intruders, wnth 
no status of their owm, but such as wms atforded them by the 
king who owmed them as his chattels. As against the king 
they had no rights at all, and they could not grant a 
discharge to their debtors without the consent of royal 
ofiScersB in so far as they held land, it was simply a pledge 
which they possessed, not an estate to which they had a full 
title ^ They w^ere indirectly the instruments of countless 

exactions by the kings from their subjects, and shared in the 
unpopularity of their royal masters. But they were also 
personally unpopular because they maintained themselwes in 
their isolation, just as the Chinese now do in San Francisco; 
they were determined not to adopt the industrial and com- 
mercial usages of a Christian community. How far this was 
their misfortune, and how far their fault it is not easy to 
say. Mr Jacobs contends that the formal acknowledgment 
of Christianity, in the taking of oaths, was required in the 
accqitance of any public oflSce, or the entering on an estate, 
and that the conscientious Jew was excluded from all ordi- 
nary business. It is difficult to believe that the f(5imhl]ty 
was invariably enforced, and that it affected ail methods 
of acquiring land to till; but it is probable that the social 
and religious feeling against them had become so strong that 
Edward I.^s attempt to force them to take to ordinary pur- 
suits was impracticable®. So long as the Jews were regarded 

1 Eiohard of Devizes, Chon § 81. 

2 Capitula Jud^orum (1194), Eoger Hoveden (EoUs Series), in. 266. 

3 J. Jacobs in Anglo- JeivisJi Exhibition Fapers^ p. 33. The case of ‘Manasses’ 

who bad bought land m Oxfordshire, without the king’s licence, appears to be an 
early instance, but too much importance must not be attached to a mere name. 
Blicestone, Domesday, i. 160 b, 2. 4 Jqids m Angevin England, p. xi. 

^ Statutes of Jewry, B. L. Abrahams, The Expulsion of the Jews from 
England in 1296, p. 38. 
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with such antipathy that they were liable to attacks from A J> 1066 
their neighbours, it was hardly possible for them to take to 
ordinary. merchandise, or work, as they could not secure bulky 
goods from destruction, although they could secrete jewels or 
papers. The ancient house at Lincoln seems to suggest by its 
plan and arrangement that the inhabitants were prepared to 
stand a siege, and men who lived under such conditions 
could hardly venture to pursue ordinary avocations. 

The very isolation of the Jews during this peiiod renders TJieir 
their history s^^ecially interesting. The excellent collection 
of documentary evidence, which we owe to the industry of 
Mr Joseph Jacobs and the publication of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition papers, has shed a flood of fresh light 
upon the whole subject, and it is more easy to note the 
manner in which this one social group was affected by the 
various conditions of i)he time, and thus to obtain a clearer 
understanding of the nature of these conditions themselves. 

The political structure of the realm, and the comparative 
strength of the English crown, gave them on the whole a 
more favourable position than they enjoyed m other lands^ ; 
in the latter part of the twelfth century a special court, 
the Exchequer of the Jews, was erected for the purpose Tie 
of regulating their affairs both fiscally and judicially ; and 
the Jews were practically forced to gather together into 
those towns where public chests were maintained for the 
registiation and preservation of their bonds. The king w^as 
able, on an estimate of these debts, to tallage the -Jews 
from time to time and, if they did not meet his demands, 
to ^j-piopnate the properties pledged to them. The Jews 
thus served the purpose of a sponge which sucked up the 
resources of the subjects, and from which their wealth could 
be easily squeezed into the royal coffers. 

The feeling against them also serves to illustrate the Unscmpu^ 
current tone of morality in various matters. The unscrupu" mthiess 
lous manner m which miserably insuflScient evidence against 
them was accepted, and the violent cruelty with which they 
were treated by their persecutors^, are striking instances of 

1 See the admuable paper of Gross in Anglo-Tewisk Exhibition Pajpeis, 170. 

Compaie also von Rauinei, Geschichte der Efohenstaufen, v 245 — 256. 

* Waiter Rye m AnglO'Jewii,h Exhibition FajpeiSt p, 136 f 
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the credulity and ruthlessness of the times; huz these thm^s 
he OB the surface and need not be insisted on here. For our 
purpose it is more impoitant to note that the feeling against 
them was partly due to the trade they earned on, and that 
the attitude i^hich was taken towards them illustrates the 
nature of the current business morality to uhich thoy tailed 
to conform. The precise nature of the Christian objection to 
usury will be stated below ^ ; it may suffice to point out here 
that the Jewish capital can have been of but liitle use for 
trading purposes as the merchant would appso’ently have had 
to borrow at something like forty per cent.h If he could 
trade to advantage with capital obtained on such terms the 
ordinary rate of business profit must ha\e been lemarkably 
high, despite the terrible risks run by raediaival merchants 
The real objection was that the Jew obtained forty per cent, 
by lending money to extravagant or heavily taxed land- 
owners^, and bargained himself out of risks of every kind, 
while the merchant who undertook the dangers and diffi- 
culties of trading could not obtain a similar rate of return. 
The Jew got his large return, not because he was more 
clever in the way in which he did legitimate business, but 
because he made a living by base and dishonojirable callings. 
Contemporary writers did not make the excuses for the Jews 
which have been indicated above, and blamed them bitterly; 
and however much they may have exaggerated, we cannot 
hut feel that an opinion which has asserted itself in so 
many" lands and so many ages, deserves at all events to be 
examined; before it is contemptuously dismissed as an idle 
prejudice; and a little reflection on the conduct of tlrj^ew 
in the East^ or in pagan Rome, will serve to disprove the 


1 See p. 266. 2 Anglo-Jewish Exkilition Fajpe^s^ 207. 

s For an excellent example compare the deed ot William of Tottenham 
£clmowledgmg a debt of 100 maiks and mortgagmg his land. Bound, Ancient 
Charters, 82 

^ For centmies they continued to live habitually by sordid calhngs. In the 
days of their great long foreign labourers had been required to build their 
temple, and their prophets m their highest moments of inspiration {Is. isi. 4) 
rejoiced m the thought that the Gentiles were to do aJl the work while the Jew 
would idly enjoy the fruit. The contemptuous estimate of honest labour as 
compared with cultured leisure in Ecclesiasticus (xxxvin S3) brmgs this side of 
the national character into fuller rehef, while the ingenuity of the Talmudists -r as 
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calumny that the faults of the Jewish race originated wholly 
in the maltreatment they received at the hands of Christians. 
Every legislative effort^ was made m the thirteenth century 
to induce them to conform to ordinary ways and take to other 
callings so that they might be assimilated intg the life of the 
places where they lived. 

Their devotion to their own faith, even if it was not the 
sole reason for their isolation, was at any rate a very serious 
obstacle to their being absorbed into ordinary English 
society. Manji efforts were made to convert them, and an 
hospital was founded m 1233 for the support of those who 
relinquished Judaism and were baptised. The converts 
ceased as Christians to be the chattels of the king, but as 

devoted to the elaboiation of a code of dealing by which they might continue to 
spoil the peoples among whom they sojoiiined If we considei the sort of 
leputation which the Je v enjoyed in pagan Eome, we find that he w^as no better 
and no woise than the Jew of the mediaeval chioniclers. The daiker side of the 
Jewish chaiacter has not been entiiely pioduced by tbe tieatment the race has 
received fiom Chiistians. It may not be possible to distinguish entn*ely the 
lespective infiuence of cucuinstances and of disposition, but it is noticeable that 
the Jews have in many ages and lands roused the suspicions of those among 
whom they sojourned and alaimied them mto seh-defence. It is worth while to 
compare the feelmg m Eassia at the piesent time, which, be it obseived, does 
not extend to those who have rejected the teaching of the Talmud 

The demands cu the people of Pereyaslav aie as follows — 1 That Jews, 
membeis of Town Councils and Provmcial Assembhes, Vice-Diiectors of difieient 
town banks, should voluntaiily give up them piesent posts, casting off the cloak 
of pride and biaggadocio as peisons not possessing cmc viitue, they are unfit lo 
hold such places 2 That the Jews should unpiess on then wives and daughteis 
not to deck themselves out m silk, velvet, gold etc . as such attne is neithei m 
keepmg with them education noi the position they hold m society. 3 That the 
Jews dismiss fiom then seivice all Eussian female servants who havmg served m 
Jemsh houses, assuiedly become piostitutes, foiget then religion, and aie mten- 
tionaiiy depiaved by the Jews 4 To banish without delay aU Jews belonging to 
other places who do not pobsess any real pioperty m the town 5 To close all 
dimkmg-shops 6 To forbid Jews to abuse the Christian burgesses, and in 
general to scoff at them 7 To prohibit Jews from buying up in the markets the 
first necessaries of life with the mteution of resellmg them to the Kussians. 8 To 
impiess on wholesale dealeis in spiiits not to mix with vodka any foieign element, 
which sometimes is mjuiious to health 9 Not to trade on the Sabbath befoie 
noon, and at Chiistmas and Eastei not to trade for three days, and not to work 
on our holid lys 10 To pi ohibit Jews buying wheat for trading purposes withm 
thuty veists of the town of Pereyaslav, and therefore to remove all existmg gram 
and flour stores, 11 To prohibit Jews from buymg up uncut wheat, also to lease 
land from private individuals 12 The Town Council is begged not to let, and 
the Jews not to hire, the grounds at fairs and markets, with the object of faimuig 
them out Consular Eejports, Russia, No. 2, 18S2, p. 9. 

1 Statutes of Jem y 
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AD 1066 tlie}' M'ere unable to claim their goods from him they had to 
begin life as mere panpersh The Doinus Converburum as 
reorganised by Edward I, became an industiial naming 
home. It maintained 97 persons in 1280^ but some of the 
conversions weze moie apparent than real if we ina\’ judge 
from the letter which Archbishop Peckhaui addressed to 
Edward fie held that though they could not be compelled 
to profess the Christian flnth, they ought to be torced to 
maintain a profession once made and sealed by Baptism 
Regulation when they remained steadfast in the faith of their 

Uimiels fathers it was necessary, if they were to be absorliod into 

ordinary English hie, that they should give up the special 
modes of obtaining a livelihood which they practised, but 
which were forbidden to Christians. From the time of 
Kichard I. their usury had been regulated rather than pro- 
hibited, but Edward I. forbad them’^ to live by such loans, 
and insisted that they should seek their living and sustain 
themselves by other legitimate work and meichandise®. They 
had however continued to carry on usurious dealings under 
the colour of honest trade ; and Edward was forced to revert 
to the plan of limiting the rate to 42 per cent., and decreeing 
that the Jew should not be able to recover more than three 
years' interest®, along with the principal. 

Influence The bitter feeling against the Jews was obviously intensi- 
%mLdee fied at the time of the Crusades; barons and knights who 
stayed in England were not unwilling to show their zeal by 

1 Tovey, Anglia Judaica, 216. Edward I , in liis anxiety for the conversion 
of the Jews, and the removal of obstacles to their absoiption, consented t«tT?3cive 
his claim to the propel ty of converts. Hot Ravi i 49 (43). 

2 E M. Clay, Medieval Siospttals, 22. In 130S the numbei had sunk to 51. 
L. Wolf m Anglo-Jewish Exhihition Pampers, 55. 

8 Ffon sine dolore cordis et angustia est nostris aunbns incnlcatum, quod 
Bonnnlli sexus utnusque, tarn m emtate London quam alibi, qui a Judaica 
perfidia ad Cluistianam religionem conversi fuerant, ad vomitum rediernnt, super- 
stitionem Judaicam, ut pnmitus non sme contemptu fidei Chnstianse nequiter 
mutantes Begistrum Epist. /. Peclcham (Bolls Series), i. 239 

^ Tovey, Anglia Judaica^ 200. 

5 Statutes of Jewry The duty of woiking, as a mode of personal self- 
discipline, and as supplying the means for aiding man and serving God was 
strongly urged by the Fathers, and was embodied in the Monastic Eule. This 
was probably the element in the pubhe feeling against Jews which can be most 
directly traced to Chiistian teaching, and not merely to practical experience. 

8 Gross, Anglo- Jewish Exhibition Papers^ 226. 
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slaying their unbelieving neighbours, when by so ad io66 

doing they were able to wipe out intolerable arrears of debt. 

The Crupsades had besides opened up opportunities for doing 
business which Jews were glad to seize. Though the landed 
proprietor did not require money for purposes of trade, he was 
seriously at a loss for the means of equipping himself for an 
expedition to the Holy Land. The same circumstances which 
enabled many of the towns to buy their freedom, enabled 
the Jews to lend large sums on the security either of lands, 
or of an annuoJ return in produce from the landb There 
was in consequence an enormous increase in the amount of 
wealth which passed through Jewish hands^ at the very 
time when religious passions were most deeply stirred. 

The persecution began at the time of the coronation of a d iis9 
Richard I the Jews wished to propitiate this king and 
attended in numbers^, but the mob maltreated the Jews 
who mingled m the crowd at the palace, and the scuffle was 
contmued by an attack on the houses of the London Jews, 
many of these weie burned and the inhabitants perished 
miserably. This eVil example was followed at Lynn, Bury, 
and Norwich ; some young crusaders attacked and slew many 
of the Jews who had gathered at the Stamford fair. But the 
most terrible scenes were enacted at York**, on the return 
of Joceiis from Richard’s coronation; he had been forcibly 
baptised and, since he renounced this compulsory conversion, 
he became specially obnoxious as an apostate \ He succeeded 
in takmg refuge with all his treasures m the castle, and the 
Jews endeavoured to defend themselves there, but as they 
weiC^o mistaken as to defy the castellan and refuse him 
admission to his own castle, he took the lead of the mob 
wfflich was still more incited by the preachmg of a Premon- 
stratensian Canon. Many of the Jews, acting on the spirited 
advice of a Rabbi, killed themselves; the remainder, who 
offered to treat, %vere massacred by the mob at the instigation 
of a certain Richard de Malabestia, who was deeply mdebted 

1 Gross, Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Papers^ 173. 

2 In 1259 the lower baronage complained that they were bemg ousted fiom 

their estates to the advantage of the magnates of the lealm Abiahams, op cit 
23. Stubbs, Select Chaitos, 358. ® Rye* Anglo-Jetoish Exhibition Papcit,, 141 

* Drake, Ehoiacum^ 94. ^ Rye, op cit 116. 
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to the Jeivs^ By slaughtering their Mctims the ciow<l only 
accomplished half their purpose they then pietcocded to the 
Cathedral and burned the bonds which yeie eiii oiled there, 
so as to destroy the evidence of the royal claims upon them. 

This bitter hatred of the Jews made itself felt, not only 
in these savage outbreaks, but in the disabilities vhieh were 
imposed by regular authorities. They were not able to bociire 
the possession of their houses, and weie gradually dri\en 
from their quarteis m the Old Jewry in London t The 
townsmen who were trying to free themselves from the 
meddling of the sheriff were specially concerned to be rid ot 
the presence of royal chattels^ and the Jews were expelled 
from one town after another. Simon de Montfort turned 
them out of Leicester and promised the burgesses they should 
never returnt In 1275 they were expelled from Cambridge 
by the influence of the king’s mother®; but, as we have 
already seen, such action was not always disinterested on the 
part of noble personages Eobert Grossteste, in writing to 
the Countess of Winchester, is particular to point out that 
Christian rulers should not reap advantage from the results 
of Jewish extortion^ Though we hear less of mob outrage 
in the thirteenth than in the twelfth century, no substantial 
success attended the attempts to assimilate them, and absorb 
them into the ordinary life of the towns in which they lived. 

71. The difficulties between the towns and the Jews 
were primarily due to the fact that the latter claimed what- 
ever sj^atus they possessed from the king himself, and had no 
immediate relation with inferior authorities. But there were 
other immigrants who asserted rights to entire inde^icl- 
ence ; they owed obedience to authorities beyond the realm, 
and claimed immunity, not only from the local regulations 
of burghs, but from the royal power itself. Such were the 
ecclesiastics, who flocked into England after the Norman 
Conquest. It has been pointed out above that the mission 

1 The proof of his debt and therefore of his motive cam© out in a document 
eiUiihited at the Exhibition in 1885. Bye, Anglo- Jewish Exhibition Fa^ers^ 149 

2 Compare Mr Jacobs’ scholarly paper and map m Anglo- Jewish Exhibition 

Fajgers, 30 s B. L. Abrahams, op. cit 18 

^ Thompson, History of Leicester^ 72 ' 

® Bye in Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Fapere^ 165. 


® Epistolce (Bolls), 36 
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of S. Augustine and the Roman monks to England was not A D io66 
of much direct importance \ so far as economic matters aie"”^^'^* 
concerned; but that the indirect results were very far-reaching; 
especially in the legal changes which were introduced or 
accelerated, such as the granting of land in-perpetuity by 
hoc On the other hand the gieat ecclesiastical invasion m 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is of mteres’t, not only m fn^uence. 
legal, but in economic and fiscal affairs as well. 

a William’s expedition had been somewhat of the FccU- 
nature of a crgsade ; and the ecclesiastical refoims which 
were carried out by Lanfranc and Anselm all tended to 
strengthen the papal influence in England. The separation 
of the civil and ecclesiastical courts opened the way for 
frequent appeals to Rome, and gave a new importance to the Ap 2 )eais 
revived study of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The Arch-^?c^- 
deacons, who had been educated m Italy even if they were 
English by birth, were not always a credit to their order‘d , and 
the payments wdiich arose through papal claims on English 
benefices, and in connection with fees at the Roman court®, 
were enormous. Th5 whole machinery for obtaining decisions 
in ecclesiastical causes was permeated by Italian influence, 
and the great papal revenue w^as collected by papal merchants; The Popr'$ 
apparently the tithes w^hich the Pope claimed were gathered 
in kind and sold in the town markets ; so that those who were 
opposed to the taxation were able in 1231 to obtain payment 
ol tithes on the Pope’s behalf by means of forged letters, and 
then to sell the goods for the public benefit 1 The price 
obtained by the Pope’s merchants at these sales was transmit- 
ted tJ^Itaiy by bills of exchange, agamst which, as it appears, 
wool was exported. It is not likely that much w^as actually 
transmitted in specie® ; the frequent complaints of the scarcity 
of coin in consequence of the papal taxation would be quire 
as much justified it the com was hoarded hy merchants as if 


i See § 32. 2 Stubbs, Lectin es on Mediaeval History, 302 

s Otbo proposed to assign a Pioctor at the court of Rome to each diocese, but 
it was not clear that the payment of one man would make it less necessaiy to fee 
seveial Pearson, History, n 143. 

^ Pearson, u 150. Eymer, i 203. 

5 On the whole subject of papal taxation, see Gottlob, Aus der Cameia 
Apostohca and Die papsflichen Krevtzzvgsbteuern, 
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it was actually exported; this last would only be done when 
it was absolutely necessary 

If the Pope’s merchants were thus able to an>BSs large 
hoards of silver, they were naturally tempted to ii-^u them as 
the Jews did, by lending money on good secuiityp they wore 
forced to have recourse to ingenious devices in oi der to obtain 
profit on money lent, without being technically chargeable 
with usury. Matthew Pans gives a most interesting 
document from which we discover one such method of 
evasions A sum of 104? marks was borinwed of certain 
merchants, called Caursines^ on April 24, to be repaid in full 
without inteiest on August 1st. If however the money was 
not forthcoming at that date, interest at the rate of 10 per 
cent every two months, — 60 per cent, per annum, — besides 
other charges, was to begin. This interest was nominally 
payment for expense incurred in sending for the money again 
and again ; and through this excuse, the various canons and 
enactments against taking interest were evaded. The re- 
marks of the monk may be quoted as clearly expressing the 
state of feeling on the subject ; the Caufsines circumvented 
the needy in their necessities, cloaking their usury under the 
show of trade, and pretending not to know that whatsoever is 
added to the principal is usury, under whatever name it is 
called. For it is manifest that their loans lie not in the path 
of charity, inasmuch as they do not hold out a helping hand 
to the poor to relieve them, but to deceive them , not to aid 
others in their starvation but to gratify their own covetous- 
ness ; seeing that 'the motive stamps our every deed^’ ” 
Hence it came about that the popular indignation, '<;vhich 
had been raised against the Jews, was diverted to expend 
itself on the wealthy Florentines I 

b. The Norman and Angevin reigns were marked by the 
foundation of a very large number of monasteries ; this was 
the available means of devoting wealth, not only to the glory 

1 Compare the interesting case (1273) of the Abbot of Bordesley who obtamed a 
loan in money which he tried to discharge by paying wool. Eot, Pari 1 . 1, 

2 Mat. Pans, Chronic. Majora, m p 329 

8 Canrsmes, probably denved their name from Caorsa, a town m the valley of 
the Po, near Piacenza Bante, Inferno, xi 49 — 51. 

^ Mat Par. (Bohn) i. 2. « See below, p 28d. 
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of God, but to tho mainteDance of culture and learning. The ad lObG 
existing houses in England were mostly Benedictine, each'”^’^'" 
abbey was a separate centre under the control of its own 
abbot, and monks had replaced the secular canons in several 
foundations. Under ISTorman influence ther^ were many 
attemf)ts to revive discipline, but the plan, which was vd io36 
adopted in the charter of Battle Abbey, of exempting the 
monks fiom episcopal control had baneful results. Twenty-. 

SIX Benedictine Houses \vere planted under the two Williams , 
and some of the jjew orders were also established ; the Angus- The neiL 
tinian Canons, who were favourably distinguished from some 
other bodiesb appeared in the time of the Conqueror, the 
Cluniac Cistercian {white and Carthusian 

liahit hut black cloak) Orders all arose as attempts to reform 
the Benedictine (black monks) Rule, and were introduced into 
England under the Conqueror, Rufus, and Henry II respec- 
tively. The -white canons of Preinontre were introduced in 
the time of Stephen, the Dominicans (Black Friars) imdTheFut^s 
Carmelite Friars, as well as the Franciscans (Grey Friars), 
appeared m the reign of Henry III There were besides 
the great military Orders; the Hospitallers (black with a 
white cross), and the Templars (white tuiih a red cross)'^ so 
that a very large amount of the wealth of the country was 
in the hands of ecclesiastical corpoiations. 

Fiscally the lesults were serious, as ecclesiastical land did Fiscal 
not contribute so largely as the land held by military tenure 
for purposes of war, the military Orders owed their fiist duty 
to the defence of Christendom and not as other knights to the 
realmi And there was a difficulty about the collection of any 
revenue, as the houses of the Cluniac and Carthusian ordeis 
were only priories, and the ultimate control of their property 
rested with the Abbot at the mother houses , the Cistercians 
too owed allegiance to the mother house, from which each 
English abbey traced its descent, but this plea did not 
enable them to evade royal taxation in the time of Edward 
IIL^ 

^ Giralclus, Itin Camh i c 3 

“ M E. C W^alcott, Emjhsh Minsters, ii 11 ® Addi&on, Templais, 237. 

^ See below, p 275 On Edward I.’s action m IBOQcompaie Gi safest ofPlanta- 
gtnetb, 22S 

C. II. 
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AD 1066 Industrially and commercially on the other hcind, theie 
Tnfiu^nce much causo for complaint ; considerable pains were 

onmdustry taken m the management of their estates, and though they 
commerce failed to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of life 
in the fifteenth century, and were greatly impoveiished, they 
were perhaps less unpopular at the last than at the time 
when they were frequently engaged in disputes with villain 
tenants. There is ample evidence too that the monkb 
devoted themselves to cultivating our staple export by 
pasture farming; the Cistercians who had settled in the 
deserted distiicts of the north had special opportunities for 
this business, but we have records which show that the 
Florentine wool merchants obtained supplies from all parts of 
the country and from houses belonging to different orders'^ 
The connection between the monasteries and the towns 
was close and not always friendly ; to the Abbey the town 
often owed its origin ; but as they increased in wealth, the 
townsmen wished to be freed from the control which the. 
abbot exercised ; men were everywhere inclined to resent the 
claims of manorial lords, and the monasTeiies exercisedAhese 
rights in some prosperous places where the grievance was 
most deeply feltt Again, the friars occupied large sites m 
prominent positions m the toivns, and there were frequent 
and angry collisions between them and the burgesses. The 
struggle between the monks at Norwich® and the townsmen 
led to open warfare, and terrible destruction of life and 
property. Similar stories are told of outrages and riots at 
Bury^, Beading®, and elsewheie. Owing to the position of the 
monks, and the protection they could count upon from^Bome, 
kings were not able to give an unfettered decision, and the 
burgesses had great difficulty in securing justice for them- 
selves, or in .resisting any encroachment on their chartered 
rights. 


1 See Appendix JD. 

2 See the interesting document recounting the dispute at Shiewshury about the 
mills, printed by the EeT. C. H. Dnnkwater, Salop Archaolog TransacUons, 
1894, 2^ Ser. vi. 341. 

s Bloniefield s Norfolh (1739), n. 39 

4 Yates, History of Bury, 121 — 138. Much additional mfoimation on these 
quairels is given m the documents printed by Dr Gross, Gdd Mei chant, ii 29-~36 
* Coates, History of Beading, 49. 
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V Royal Charters. 

72. Attention has already been called to the fact that ad io66 
there was an immense increase m the prosperity of the 
towns during this period. This was a noticeable feature in Thegiowth 
Europe generally, and there is abundant evidence of municipal 
progress in England in particular. At the same time it is 
exceedingly ditEcult to frame any satisfactory account of 
this most important phase of commercial and industrial * 
development. There are analogies between the story of one 
town and that of another, but it is hardly possible to fix on 
a typical example of town life ; and still more impracticable 
to lay down any ordinary and regular stages of municipal 
growth. We have ample material for describing the typical 
manorial estate and for tracing the principal changes which 
occurred fiom time to time in the management of land ; but 
each English town seems to have an individual character 
and biography of its OAvn. Each town had its OAvn physical 
position, AVith special advantages for agriculture or for trade ; 
each had its own responsibilities to the Crown, and its own 
connections with ecclesiastical authorities or lay lords 

While this is true if w*e speak of toivn life as a whole, 
we may yet find* it possible to distinguish various elements 
in these rising communities Buying and selling AA^ere 
frequent and habitual , Ave soon hear of the organisation of 
fjilcls merchant^ Avhile the success of enterprising men^ gave 
opportunity for the coalescence of holdings, and for the gioAnh 
of manorial claims and institutions on the toAMi fields. We 
can also see dim traces of an ancient burgh-nioot Avhich en- 
forced burgh custom and of burgh officials who had charge of 
a common purse", while the burgesses AAmre always on the 
alert to secure such additional poAvers of self-government for 
themselves as Avere exemplified in the privileges of more 
favoured towns. 

The actual course of the changes by Avhich any toAvns- Qlmrters 
men succeeded in getting the management of fiscal, 
economic and judicial affairs into their own hands is written 
in the charters of each town. The process Avas gTadual, 
going on step by step, faster here, and more sloAvly there, 

1 On changes in London compare Gomme, Village Oommumty, 112, 

2 M Bateson, Leicester Town liecords, i, xhn. 


14-2 
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according as circurtistances favoured the towns, and the 
chances of buying their own freedom occurred , the needs 
of the nobles who were setting out for the East -gave the 
opportunity of bargaining for grants of privilege ; and simi- 
larly the towns were able to secure many immunities fioin 
royal interference at the times when Richard I. started for 
the Holy Land, and when it was necessary to raise money for 
his ransom. The townsmen wmuld usually agree to pay a 
fixed annual rent as a commutation of dues and perquisites, 
and they would also have to pay a heavy fin,e for the charter 
which secured to them the privilege of making this annual 
payment, and so of being free from outside officials, they 
were often glad to make themselves more secure by paying 
a fine to a new king for his inspewimiis, or confirmation of 
the privileges already given by his predecessors. 

The history of constitutional progress in any town is 
therefore the history of the particular steps by which the 
inhabitants secured immunity from various disabilities ; the 
opportunities, which occurred in one case, were not available 
in another, or the townsmen were not wealthy enough or 
wise enough to seize them ; hence the history of each town 
differs from the history of every other. But not only was 
there a difference in the time at which these privileges were 
secured, but in the persons wffio were concerned in granting 
them. In some places the king was in such direct relations with 
the town that his charters availed to remove all the various 
disabilities , but in other cases there was a manorial lord, or 
an abbot, who had to be satisfied for some matters, while the 
royal claims had to be met for others ; and there were other 
towns, like London itself, in which there were several 'barons' 
each exercising a separate jurisdiction within his own ward. 
Until these separate jurisdictions were suppressed, it was 
almost impossible to have a consolidated municipal govern- 
ment in which all matters of trade, and police and taxation 
should be treated by a single recognised authority. Even m 
the time of Edward I. these separate jurisdictions presented 
such serious difficulty, that he devoted much energy to 
laying out and building towns in new situations^ where the 
burgesses might be free from the interference of any authority 

1 See below, p. 267, ii. 2. 
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but the Crown It is not easy to distinguish the pi ease ad io66 
nature of the privileges which successive charters secured, 
but we Can realise that immense advantage accrued to any 
urban community from unification. 

73 It may be convenient to fix attention first of all on Manorial 
the sort of disabilities to which townsmen were exposed at ^aUUucs, 
the hands of manorial loids, whether clerical or lay, we may 
then examine those for which they were in all cases forced to 
seek relief from the king directly \ In Norwich, despite its 
close relations ^snth the monastery, the royal authority was 
exercised immediately \ it was divided into four leets, where 
bailiffs exercised jurisdiction as representatives of the king, 
whether in his seignonal or royal capacity" • but the similar 
court in Manchester was held under the authority of a feudal 
lord, who exercised his control till 184G ; wdien the metropolis 
of the cotton manufacture entered at once on the enjoyment 
of a nineteenth century constitution^, and the last vestiges of 
the old Court Leet disappeared. 

This court had been held twice in the year by the lord’s 
steward, and all the fines and other profits arising from 
matters which fell within the jurisdiction of the court went 
to the manor. The steward summoned the court through 
the bailiffs, and all those who owned service w’ere required 
to present themselves for the view of Frank-^iledge ; it thus 
afforded an opportunity of reviewing the available military 
strength as well as of inquiring into any sort of misdemean- 
ours that had been committed Some of these were crimes 
W'hich the Leet could only present, and which must be dealt 


1 Aloid miglit giant to a town immunities fioin loyal lights if the kmg had 
authorised him, cf Thui stands chaiter to Beverley (Stubbs, Select Chaiters, 109). 
But it IS not clear what light the manorial loid had, or could acquiie by 
piesciiption, and for what he lequned distinct warrant. Maitland, Select Fleas, 
Manorial, i lx In the ease of Manchester “the ancient royal giants to its loids 
included a fair, in 1222 and 1227, and free waiien m 1249; but as to any giant of 
a Court Leet or View of Eiaiilc-pledge the public records of these early times are 
bilent; leaving us only to coiuectiire that, like the weekly market and other 
ancient liancliises of Manchester, this court w’as held by prescriiition “ Hailand, 
Manchester Ooiiit Leet Becotds (Cheetham Soc ), p. 10. 

2 On the constitution of these comrts see kli Hudson’s Introduction to the Leet 
Jimisdiction in the Gity of Noi itich, p xx’^'ii 

s The Records of the Court Leet have been published by the Cheetham So( loty, 
and more lecently and completely by the Corpoiation. 
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With and punished in other courts — such were treasons and 
felonies. Other matters of police fell ^^ithiu the junschction 
of the Court Leet ; affrays and bloodshed could be d^alt ^\lth. 
as well as failure to follow the hue and cry against robbeib, 
nuisance arising from the blocking of highways, the stopping 
of water couises, or the breaking of bridges. Besides this, 
the court had jurisdiction in all matters of trade ; forestallers, 
regrators and engrossers, butcheis who sold diseased meat, 
bhoemakers, tanners and glovers who sold bad goods or dear, 
bakers and breweis who broke the assize, as well as those 
who used false iveights and measures were all liable to have 
their cases taken and investigated in this court and might 
be punished by fine, or the stocks, or pillory k Since the 
lord had rights both m the markets and the faii-s, all matters 
connected with the wholesale and retail trade of Manchester 
came under his cognisance, and he received the profits of 
this jurisdiction. We cannot but suppose that in the case 
of such towns as Manchester and Sheffield, which grew into 
affluence under this system, the government must have been 
good on the whole, but the townsmen had no such security 
against rapacious and ignorant officers” as they could hope 
for when the right to adj udicate on such affairs lay in their 
own hands. 

Another point was of even greater importance ; if they 
had the right of jurisdiction they could judge according to 
the customs they themselves approved. We gather that m 
Leicester the law, which had been m use under the old 
lav men, was modified in Norman times, and the townsmen 
were forced to settle then disputes by wager of battle. 
This would seem to have been a tedious proceeding, since a 
judicial combat which began at 6 a.m. only ended at S p.m., 
when one of the parties engaged had the misfortune to fall 
into a j)itk The whole incident and the conduct of the 


1 liitchm, JiDisdict ions , 16 

2 KitcLin writing in 1598 says, “In some conrts baron I have seen such sub- 
verting of justice by stewards, some by ignorance and wilfuluess and some 
stowai'ds to please their lords or for fear of losing then* fee***that justice many 
timeto had no place there, to the perilous example and overthrow of estate 
Jutibchctions,^ 9 

3 Thompson, Leicestei , 23. 
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disputants so impressed the townsmen, that they endea- ad io66 
voured to prevent the recurrence of a similar scandal, and 
agreed to pay the earl three pence for each house m the 
high street, on condition that the ''twenty-four jurors who 
were in Leicester fiom ancient times should fi:om that time 
forward discuss and decide all pleas they might have among 
themselves^'' 

The history of Leicester also brings out other manorial.J'^e^ja/ 
disabilities from which the towns had suflered. Many 
of the burgesses owed predial services to the lord , so 
long as the towns were really agricultural communities 
this obligation was probably enforced by actual sei vice In 
Leicester it had been commuted for dehinte money pay- 
ments, and in 1190 the burgesses were freed from these 
obligations by Earl Robert ‘ I have demised and in every 
way quitclaimed from me and my heirs for ever those 
pennies which were accustomed to be taken yearly from 
my burgesses of Leicester on account of reaping my corn 
at Leicester^ " and other servile obligations. The history of 
S. Albans and other towns shows that these manorial claims 
were bitterly resented two centuries later ; and we can under- 
stand how anxious the inhabitants of twelfth century towns 
would be to secure not only personal freedom from servitude, 
but the right of self-government in regard to matters of 
police and of trade It was with a great price that many 
of them acquired this freedom, paid in an immediate fine 
and an annual rent , and the older towns were certainly at 
a disadvantage when compared with the towns which king 
Edward planted and which were free-horn. 

74 The townsmen, like other subjects, -were bound to Hoyai 
contribute to the defence of the realm, and they had to 
discharge other fiscal obligations. They could not of course 
be freed from these responsibilities, hut to men engaged in 
trade there were many matters of practical importance which 
could be adjusted by royal favour, both m regard to the rate 
at which their liabilities were discharged and the persons 
through whom they were paid. 

The regular revenue from the town and the occasional Shenfs 

i Thompson, Enghslt Municipal Histoty, 40 


2 Ibid 16. 
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taxation, which might he due from it, were in the first iiistanec 
collected by the sheritfs; they were practically ii responsible, 
and they sometimes abused their position. The' Hundred 
Rolls contain a great deal of interesting evidence on this 
point, m Cambridgeshire there weie many complaints of 
E-oger of Ebtia. When the bridge over the Cam was earned 
away by a flood he took a tax of 2s, and afterwards of 6d a 
hide on pretence that he \vas going to build a stone one, 
and then he only built a wooden one after all. It was also 
pointed out that he spent seven weeks making this 
structure and charged exorbitantly for the use of the barge 
he provided in order to ferry the inhabitants acioss^ 

Hence the townsmen specially valued the privileges of 
being recognised for themselves and their heirs as collec- 
tively responsible for the royal revenue, instead of having to 
pay it through a sheriff To be free from the sheriff m any 
respect was a gain, and it was also an advantage to the king 
when no middlemen intervened in receiving the revenue. In 
some instances the collection of dues and taxes had been 
farmed to one of the inhabitants rather than to the royal officer 
m the shire ; but it might not always be the case that any of 
the townsmen were such substantial men as to be deemed by 
the king fit for such a responsibility. When the burgesses 
became sufficiently rich, they ivere willing to be collectively 
and individually responsible for the payment of the annual 
ferm, and for the payment of arrears incurred at any subse- 
quent time. By the establishment of a collective responsibility 
on the part of the burgesses the king had a responsible body 
with whom to deal, and he could then dispense with making 
any provision for collecting the various ' issues ’ ; while the 
townsmen wmuld be careful to see that no one fell into an ear. 
The citizens undertook to pay an annual composition for 
various branches of revenue and thus were made free of 
customs and other taxes w^hile they levied a house rate 
among themselves to discharge the annual payment Those 
who were at scot and lot with the other inhabitants and bore 
their fair share of the public burdens, were welcome to all 
the privileges of the place, but the greatest jealousy was felt 

1 JRot, Hand, i, 54, 55. 
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of upland men or fureigners (whether native or alien) who A D 1066 
tried to take advantage of the town privileges m their trade^ 
while they did not as householders contribute a fair share 
to meet the town payments. This feeling found expression 
in countless regulations to prohibit foreigners from cairying 
on their business in such a way as to compete with the 
inhabitants of that place. The statutes of the Southampton^ 

Gild Merchant, which date from about 1300, are very detailed - 
and serve as an admirable illustration of the policy which 
was generally pii-3?sued 

The question of the rate at which the townsmen should Fiscal 
be taxed depended on two distinct considerations ; it was ' 
partly resolvable into the farther question as to the terms 
on which their land was held, and therefoie as to the 
occasions on which they should pay^ On the whole the 
tenants of ancient domain^ came olf most easily*^ , and hence 
the townsmen, like other landowners, were inclined to claim 
this position® As far back as the time of the Confessor 
certain tOAvns had been favoured, as the geld was demanded 
less frequently®, and so long as occasional taxation lasted it 
was desirable to be lolaced m the status of those from whom 
demands were least frequently made. 

There was also room for a great deal of adjustment in Tolls. 
regard to the levying of dues. The townsmen undertook to 
give a rent annually, and claimed to be free from the 
duty of paying the rojml tolls they would be able to levy 


1 Gloss, Gild M Li chant, ii 214 

2 The town of Reading had been gi'anted to the Abbey tlieie, and it as decided 
after much dispute that the Abbot might taUage the townsmen, when the king 
levied a tallage on his tenants. Gross, Gtld Mei chant, ii. 204 

® The Villains of ancient domam vieie a class, who appear to have iireserved, 
under special cucuinstances, the moie favourable conditions of the pie Noinian 
times. Vmogradott, Villamage in England, 92. 

4 So in 1306 of those who held land withm a royal forest. If any of them 
that he disaffoiested by the puiheu would rather he within the foiest as they were 
before, than to be out of the forest as they he now, it pleaseth the kmg very well 
that they shall he received theieunto, so that they may remain in their ancient 
estate, and shaU have common and other easement, as well as they had before ” 
Ordinance of Foiest 33 Ed I 

s On the other hand cases of clainimg not to he of ancient domam and theiefoie 
not to be tallaged are given by Madox, Fiima Buigi, 5 

® Exeter only paid geld when London, Yoik and "Wmehester paid Domesday, 
m. 80. 
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octroi duties for the use of the town and defray their 
payments to the crown by the house rate. The}’ w’ould g'ain 
greatly as their trade increased; but they might ‘aho ha\e 
considerable privileges m regard to paying tolls m other 
parts of the kingdom^ In the time of Henry I. the men of 
Beverley and of York were free from tolls throughout York- 
shire^* the men of London and all their goods weie free 
throughout England and the ports of the sea, of toll and 
passage and lastage and all other customs^ The history of 
the Cinque Ports affords an instance of th^ assertion of this 
right in the time of Hemy VIII They had been fiee to buy 
and sell from the time of Edward I., that is to say, not only 
free from the obligation of paying dues at their own homes, 
but free from the obligation of paying them anywhere in the 
kingdom. A merchant who exercised this privilege wuth 
regard to some wool in Blackwell HalP was forced to defend 
his rights in the matter, and the Cinque Ports established 
their position as free towns As in other cases, this freedom 
meant that they had got rid of restrictions on their business, 
by undertaking some definite payment or obligation. In 
the case of the Cinque Ports they were specially bound to 
supply shipping for the defence of the realm ® 

We need not wonder that the towns were jealous of any 
infraction of these dearly-bought privileges®, whether by 
unworthy burgesses, royal charters or unwarranted encroach- 
ments^. The burgess of a town which had obtained this 
full freedom both from royal and manorial control would 
have to make considerable payments towaids the sum which 
was annuall}^ due to the crown, or the occasional taxes which 
wmre taken; but he would be assessed by his neighbours, 
and m this right he would find some protection from the 
sheriff who extorted money in the king’s name and then 

1 On tlie procedure for enforcing this light see Sharpe, Calendar of Leftet s, vi. 
In Davies, Mistoi y of Southampton, 229, there is a hst of all the towns which 
could legitimately claim this privilege. 

2 Stubbs, Seleot Charters, 110. s Ibid 108 

^ Jeake, Charters, 8, note 1. s Ibid. 25 

6 They are clearly summarised in the case of Cambridge, Rot Bund. n. 391 

7 See the curious complamt of episcopal encroachments at Winchester. The 
bishop attracted the burellars to his own quarter, and his tenants were as free to 
buy and sell as the members of the gild merchant. Archceological fow nal, vir. 375. 
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applied it to his own uses. The neAv mode of levying the 
payments was less expensive because it was moie direct 
the burgees was at scot and lot and paid on his tenement , 
it was through his residence and the payments it involved 
that he earned the privileges he enjoyed The whole 
policy of the towns, as we read it in their recorcls, shows us 
how jealous they were of upland men and unfree men^ 
who tried to enjoy the privileges of a burgess while they - 
did not pay for them ; and the strong measures which they 
took against thos<s who connived at the cheat thus practise<l 
on their neighbours. The subsequent histoiy of the towns 
and of the struggles against alien Avorkmen in the fifteenth 
century, as w^ell as against the new centres of industry 
which began to rival them in the sixteenth, only become 
intelligible when we keep the nature of municipal piivi- 
leges and the cost of securing them carefully in view” 

75. When attention has thus been given to the different Thei^or^ 
matters in regard to which the towmsmen desired to be free 
from outside interference, it remains for us to notice the steps 
w^hich they took in organising self-government for themselves 
In the charters of Henry I. leave is given to many towns GiUh 
to form a hanse ot gild merchant] in some cases this may 
have been the mere revival of the onighten gilds, such as had 
existed in pre-Norman times in Winchester-, Canterbiuy and 
London^ ; thus in the charter to Dunwdch w’e read that the a. d I 2 i 5 
townsmen w”ere to have their gild merchant wuth a hanse and 
other customs and liberties pertaining to that giklA But in 
many of the towms which w”ere springing up in the tw’clfth 
century, there could have been no such forerunner of the 1204 
later institution, and we find that they were granted a gild 
merchant with all the liberties and customs which are wont 
and ought to pertain to a gild merchant^. The questions 

1 Scottish Bwgli Laics, 5, 7, 88 

2 Gxoss, Gilda JiIeiCatoi{a,r 24 Chenictehalla ubi cliemctes potabant gildam 
suam. Domesday, iii 531, 533. This x^biase is illustrated by tbe later ordmaiicefa 
of Wincbester. Kant len piirvoit bG\ere glide markande, len doit per commuii 
assent par les mesters de la vile enqneie genz ke convenable soient et de bone 
fame a requiller en gilde markande. Gioss, Gild Merchant, ii. 256. 

3 XJnwin, Gilds of London, 23 Bound, Ancient CJauteis (Pipe Roll Society), 25. 

For legendaiy bistoiy and other evidence connected with this gild, see Stevens, 

Abbeys, ii. 84; also Lot. Hund. i 413. 

^ Lot, Cait 211. 


» Beibj, Lot. Oait, 133. 
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as to the origin and character of these gilds are closely con- 
nected with the constitutional history of oiir tonns^; ir is 
obvious that gilds merchant were bodies of great econuimc 
importance, but it is difScult to make out wiiat precise paifc 
they played, and the exact nature of the practical iniiueiice 
they exeited. We are, however, on fairly tirin ground in 
saying that the gilds merchant were not capitalistic, were 
not identical with the town, and did not exercise cimI 
jurisdiction. 

The object of these associations appeais^to have been tiie 
regulation ot trade. Free tenants of all sorts had indeed 
the right to buy and sell victuals in all English tonus 
without paying tolP, but the members of the gild obtained 
a similar freedom in regard to goods of every kind , and as 
they paid for the privilege^ they lyere careful to secure it 
for themselves exclusively. This exclusive right of dealing 
IS what strikes one most forcibly in all the documents con- 
nected with gilds , none but members were to buy and sell, 
or at any rate the gild had such supervision over all buying 
and selling, that those who infringed their privileges were 
liable to be fined by the gilcF. The right at Chester in- 
cluded freedom to elect their own reeve ; members of the gild 
might buy merchandise coming to the town either by land or 
sea, but non-members could only do so by permission®; those 
who obtained the necessary licence were known as censei'S or 
tensers^ and there were unfree traders of various grades But 
while the privileges of the townsmen and them gild were 
thus exclusive they were also inclusive ; the members of the 
gild had a right to claim to have a part with another 

1 The charter of Edward I to the Cinque Poits refers to charteis of seveial 
kings from Ed^aid the Confessor onwards giantmg liberty foi their ‘inercatnia,’ 
though if the baions failed to do justice there was an appeal to the warden 
Jeake, Charters of Clique Po7ts, 23 This may imply that they had a continuous 
self-government foi commeicial affaus from before the time of the Conquest The 
mention in Domesday of a Gildnalla at Dover is interesting, though of couise not 
in any way conclusive, as the Gildhalla may have belonged to a social and religious 
gild which had no mercantile functions Gross, Gilda Mei cafoi la, 73 

Dot, Hand i 356 

2 Gross, Antiquary, 1&S5 Eot OUatis, 17, 19, 111, 223. Madox, Exchequer, 
273. 

^ Gross, Q%ld Merchant, i, 44 6 Mamccestie (Cheetham Society). 

6 Hibbert, Influence of Gilds, p. 146. 
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member in a successful bargain L If he fell into poverty al io66 
he might count on their aid^, and if he was lmpllsoned^ 
or even unjustly accused^ they would assist him. Through 
membership in a gild merchant the trader obtained a status 
which was recognised outside the limits of his own to^\ii, 
and each body of burgesses sought to obtain a ‘most fa- 
voured gild’ clause, and to have its members put on the 
same footing for purposes of trade, as those who earned ^ 
on business to the most advantage. In many cases the 
inhabitants of tlie town and the members of the gild were 
practically coextensive bodies^, and the gild merchant in- 
cluded artisans as well as traders , but Dr Gross has pointed 
out instances where the townsmen were not all members of 
the gild, and others where non-burgesscs were members ot 
the gild merchant; aliens might also be received into the 
full citizenship ol a town, and thus be naturalised. When 
all Flemings were arrested in Loudon, a certain Christm a d isiL 
Lewebrere was imprisoned with the otliers, but the king 
ordered his discharge as he was claimed by the men of Lynn 
as their comburgensis^. 

These gilds had courts in which such trade offences as 
refusing to share a bargain with a gildsman’', or ergagii in 
colourable transactions with strangers, might be punished; but 
it appears that mercantile business was more usually transacted 
in the ordinary burgh courts, in w'hich questions connected with 

1 Xo one was to have lot oi scot with the buigesses m meichaudise bought by 

themselves or by otheis, m the town of Ghesteiheld, but the bmgesses, but the 
burgesses themselves and then servants should have scot and lot with all the i ost, 
according to the ancient custom liecoids of Chestei rield, p 36 This light of 
gavel fiequently mentioned m the customs of the Scotch municipalities, which 
Xiresent inteie&tmg analogies Statufa 6hlde, cc 27, 41, 48 Burgh Laws uj 
Scotland, 76, 83, SO. See also Woicestei, Gilds, 210 SandTsuch, cf Lyon, 

Lovei, ii 299 Romney, op cit ii 333 Rye, op cit. n 366 Southampton, 

Gross, Gild Met chant, ii 219 

2 Statata Glide, c 14, op cit p 70. s SoutJiamjdon, c 11, Davies, 110. 

^ Statuta Glide, c 15, op cit. p 70 

^ The membership of gilds mei chant w’as at any late laige; compaie Totnes 
111 1260, Mibt MSS Com in 342 ; aitisans as well as merchants "vveie mcluded 
in these gilds Thompson, Leicestei, 54. See also the early gild rolls of Shrews- 
biuy, pimted by the Rev C. H Drinkwater m the Salop Archceol, Trans Ser 
II, 29 (1890), and Royal Hist, Soc, Trans, (1895), 

t* “ Et in scoto et loto cum predictis majore et communitate tamc|uam hbei bur- 
gensis ejusdem -villas existit et ui eadem -villa natus fuit.” Deljiit, Collection, xcv. 

Leicester Boiough Records, i xxxm. 
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the terms of pajmient, and the recovery of debts could 
nsnally be settled^ When the gild increased in power and 
overshadowed the burgh authorities, it is not always possiblo 
to distinguish the precise capacity in which action was taken, 
and the later statutes of the Southampton Gihl require that 
the Alderman should inquire into the ability o tlie members 
to meet their debts or serve as surety^. So long however 
the gild merchant can be distinguished as merely an element 
in the municipal life, the main legal busmens appears to 
have been done by the ordinary courts, axxd the town itself 
(com77iu77itas) was the organ by which payments to or fiom 
the merchant of another place might be adjusted ; it was by 
suing the community that the creditor could reach a de- 
faulting debtor at a distance. Though membeiship of the 
gild was not necessaiy to enable the burgess to recover a 
debt from another town^ it is probable that the fact that 
he was admitted within this body, gave any townsman a 
better commercial status'*. He had a wealthy body behind 
him, so that he was a person of credit ; his promise to pay, 
or his warrant for goods was worth more than that of the 
merchant who stood alone on his peisonal reputation for 
honesty, and whether he visited a distant town or a fair he 
could claim to be regarded as a pei’son of status, who could 
give a sufficient reference in connection with all transactions 
in which he was concerned. 

When these two privileges, freedom from toll and the 
possession of commercial status, are taken together, we see 


1 The citizens of Chester hail acquittances, releases, recognisances and their 
appnitenances and a pendice (couit house) in which to heai them (Hailand, 
Mamecestre, 1. 190); those of Biistol were entitled to have all pleas about debts 
held in the town according to the custom of the town. 

2 Gross, Olid Me? chant, u, 219 (27). 

^ The lecogmsed piocess is desenbed in detail in the Eomney Custumal Lyon, 
Doie?, n. 338 See also letters from Yarmouth, Blomefield, Norfolk, si 343 
In whatevei way it was managed under different circumstances, the providing 
a satisfactory machmery for the recovery of debts was a prune necessity for 
the gi'owth of commerce at this tmie. The statute of Acton Burnel, hke the 
Buigh Laws of Ipswich, shows the provision that was made in England for 
foieigners The Mayor of the Staple also entered recognisances of debt. 

^ In Dublin the members of the merchant gild were bound to settle their 
disputes by arbitration among themselves, and also to maintain a brother’s cause 
if he was sued in another court. Gross, QUd Merchant, Ji. 65, Helston, Ibid. xi. 108. 
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what a valuable right the tOAvnsmen obtained when they 
were allowed to have a hansel but theie wore direct ad- 
vantages which accrued from belonging to such a tiading 
association , they were by combination able to secure better 
terms-, each member was able to share in the fortunate 
transactions of others or of the whole body^, and they 
could count on getting assistance in case of riiisfortune^ 
There can be no wonder that the gild merchant was a 
widely diffused institution. Dr Gioss gives a list of more 
than 150 towns iii England and Wales, and most of them 
appear to have acquired the piivilege in the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries 

76. He has also woiked out bome very interesting facfs 
as to the filial relation between various towns®, from which 
we can gather the importance men attached to the privilege of 
living under good customs®, as well as to that of freedom from 
tolls. The latter lay of course m the king’s power, but the 
tiansmission of bodies of customs depended on the will of those 
who already enjoyed them, and the men of Hereford ^^ere not 
inclined to grant them gratuitously to townsmen who were 
only of servile condition^ The bond which bound the new 

1 Dr GiObS explains that this term is used in tlnee senses m England, (1) a 
gild, (*2) the entrance iee, (3) a mercantile exaction Giry describes two distmct 
institutions at S Omer, the gdd, which compiised both mei chants and aitisans 
{B.btoire de la VtUe de S Onie), 281), and the lian$€^ which was exclusively com- 
laeicial and enjoyed a monopoly ot commeice between the town <and England. 
(End 2S2, 413 ) 

2 See Diiblm, ad 1452 Gioss, Gild Meichant, ii C7 
s Liveipool, 1565 Gioss, Qild Mei chant, u 118 

^ Coventiy, 1340 Gioss, Gild Met chant, ii 5U, Lynn, op cit ii 101 South* 
umpton, c. 22, op cit ii 218 

^ On the Affiliation of Medimval Boiouc/h'^ in The Anttquai y for 1885 
c The men of Dei by offered Ring John sixty maiks for a chaitei like that of 
Nottingham, and the men of Gloiicestei not less than two hunched maiks foi the 
customs, laws and liberties of Wmchestei {AniKjuai y, 1885, p 14) See also the 
case of John Gray, Bishop of Norwich Quia dommus Rex nobis per eartam suam 
concessit ut eligeiemus Burgum in Angha gueinciimque vehemiis, ut easdeiii 
libertates quas Burgus lUe habet, liaberet et villa nostra de Len’ et nos eligimus 
Oxenefordiam. Mackeiell, King’s Lynn, 248 

7 “ The kmgs cittizens of Herefoid who have the custodye of his citty (m regaid 
that it IS the principal! cittye of all the market townies from the sea even unto 
the boundes of the Seaverne) ought of ancient usage to dehver thene lawes and 
customes to such townes when need requires, yet in this case they are in noe m&e 
bound to do it, because they say they are not of the same condition , for there are 
some towmes which hould of onr Loid the Kmge of England and his hemes without 
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town to the parent from which its privileges were den\ ed 
was so far recognised that advice was sought at the fountain 
head in disputes about any of the customs. Some towns on 
the Continent appear to have had coercive jurisdiction over 
those wdiich were derived from them, but in England the 
appeal seems to have been meiely consultative^ The 
Oxford meh were to judge on recondite points at BedfouP, 
while they themselves obtained informaiion fiom London as to 
the mode of holding pleas of land m the Hustings It thus 
came about that while the history of each English town is 
distinct from that of others, the commercial law and practice 
of English towns in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries may 
be divided into two or three distinct types. The custom of 
London obtained over a very large area^ and was still more 
widely transmitted through Bristol and Oxford ; but its 
largest expansion took place from Winchester, as the custom 
of this city was not only current in the South West, but 
through transmission to Newcastle, in Northumbeiland and 
Scotland. Smaller groups were attached to the custom of 
York, and of the Cinque Ports, while the infiucnce of Breteuil 


any mesne Loicl, and to such aie bound, -vvlien and as often as need shall be, 
to ceitifie of our la^ve'^ and customes, chiefly because we hold by one and the same 
tenure, and nothing shall be taken ot them m the name of a lewaid, except only 
by om common to^ne cloike, for the wiytiiig and his paynes as they can agiee 
But theie aie other maikett townes which hold of diveise loids of the kmgdome, 
wheiem are both natives and lusticks of auncient tyme, •who paie to then lords 
corpoiall sei vices of diveise kmds, with other sei vices which aie not used among 
us, and who may be expelled out of those townes by thene loids, and may not 
inhabit in them or be restoied to theiie former state, but by the common law of 
England And chiefly those, and otheis that hold by such foil erne sei vices m 
such townes, aie not of our condition; neithei shall they have our lawes and 
customes but by way of i>ui chase, to be perfoimed to our eapitall bailifl as they 
can agree between them, at the pleasuie and to the beiiefitt of the citty aforesaid ” 
They gave a ceitificate of ceitam of then customs to Denbigh and Haveiford West 
(Duncumb, He) efoul, i 3d6), as well as to Cardiff (Ibid i. S38j when fines were paid. 

1 The case of the Cmque Poits and Gieat yaimouth is exceptional, as the 
Yaimouth men did not deiive their customs, but their veiy existence from the 
ports. Then town giew up on the site of the heriing fair ovei which the Baioiis 
of the poits had juiisdiction. Blomefield, Forfolk (Paikm), ix. 297. Jeake, 12 

2 Flacita de quo ivai anto^ p 17 

- LiherAlhus,! 181—4 For anothei case see Sharpe, p. vi. Letteis^ 
No. 198. 

^ An mterestmg survival of the old municipal mode of government occurs in 
1390, when the Commons prayed that the Custom of the City of London about 
usury might have statutable force thi-ough the reahn. Eot Pari m. 280, No. 21. 
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IS specially noticeable on the borders of Walesh 
charters, which gi anted a gild merchant, not only gave 
valuable privileges to particular towns, but aided effectually 
m diffusing a similar body of commercial law. The history 
of each town is distinct and the steps by which it obtained 
its freedom were somewhat different in each case, but the 
privileges they obtained w^ere very similar, and each town, 
which secured a gild merchant, obtained a place in the ciicle 
ut inter-mumcipai commerce. 

77. It IS by no means easy however to state in general Municipal 
terms the bearing of the establishment of a gild mei chant 
on the giowth of other constitutional privileges It is of 
course clear that when a body of men were recognised as 
competent to regulate all matters of trade, they might more 
easily be trusted with the ordinary police of the town , the 
members of the gild mefchant too wmuld include the wealthy 
townsmen and those who were best able to undertake 


fiscal i'j 5 pv.ii 5 ihility Indirectly therefore the gild merchant andfuhh 
may well have been an important factor in securing self- 
government in regard to petty offences, and self-assessment 
for the royal revenue ; but the precise relations of any one 
gild merchant to the burgh authoiity m the same town 
cannot be so easily stated, though it appears that in most 
English towns in the fourteenth and fifteenth century, the 
gild merchant had come to be almost entirely merged m the 
mui.i'.ii abtv and the Gild Hall w'as used as the Towm Hall 


The coalescence of these distinct authorities was pio- 
hably due to some change in economic conditions, hut the 
memory of the distinction was preserved even after the 
bodies had been practically merged into one. At Reading- 
and at Cailisle the name ^gild merchant' was long used to 
designate the whole body of craft gilds and companies ; and 
thus the evidence of its latest survivals, as well as in regard 
to its origin, seems to preclude the common opmion that the 
English Gild merchant was an association of merchants in 
the modem sense of the term, or was either indifferent or 
hostile to the interests of artisans. In other cases the 
existence of a class of non-burgesses, who were free to trade, 


I M Bateson, Lan s of JBrefenil in English Histomal JReiieio, . 74 
- GiObS, Gild Merchant, i. 118. 


C H. 
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kept the idea^ of a gild merchant alne At Shrew&hnrv 
there was a coDsiderable class of censers^ who weie not tree* 
of the town^ but who paid an annual rent {census) for the 
privilege of being allowed to trade % and a similar das-- 
mentioned in Worcester, Chester, Canterbury and immy 
other toivns. There were also inhabitants in thutuenth con- 
tury towns, like the Jews and the Flemish wmaveis, who hold 
diiectly from the Crown and were outside municipal and gild 
privileges. Town liberties and gild piivilegcs weie dmliint 
and were not always acquired simultaneoimlyb in Leicestei, 
where the gild merchant was m existence long before the 
townsmen obtained the Firma Buigi or were free from 
piedial service, the records enable us to see the differences 
between the gild and the burgh organisation, as well as then 
gradual coalescence, with remarkable clearness^ The case of 
London is most curious of all; tha*t there had once been a 
gild merchant is possible and gilds merchant were found in 
towns that derived their customs from London; but thei’e l^ 
little clear trace of a gild merchant in the great centie of 
English commerce®. 

In other places the town grew up unaer the mercantile 
protection; this was specially the case at Yarmouth, where 
the Cinque Ports had managed the herring fair, and a town 
had gradually gathered beside the site where this great 
annual fair was heldf Even when this town had obtained 
complete mumcipal privileges — on the model of those of 
Oxford — the bailiffs of the Cinque Ports still took their part 
along with the men of Yarmouth in managing the fair. 

The precise i elation in which the gild merchant stood 
towards the mumcipal constitution is a problem to be investi- 


1 Hibbert, Gilds, 18. 

2 :Mr Hibbeit bas mvestigated the position of these tradesmen, op cit 145 

^ When Ipswich received a royal chaitei one of the first steps taken was that 
of fuimmg a gild mei chant Meiewether and Stephens, Boiouglts, i. 391 
1 Compaie Miss Bateson’s intioduetion to the Leicester Town Records 
^ A solitaiy mention has been found by Mr C. G. Crump in a charter of 1252 
( RJnq Hist Review, 1903, xvni 315), but it cannot be regaided as conclusive. See 
also Unvr-m, Gilds of I.ondon, 60. Compaie p. 219 above 

G As in the case of S. Ives. Maitland, Select Fleas, Manonal, 1. 131. 
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gated separately in each single case , it was generally an A D io66 
important factor, but not alwaj^s equally important. There 
are many distinct elements which are combined in each of oinaals. 
the Complex groups which we call a town. Lomlon was 
not improbably a combination of hundreds, and Norwich 
ot Leets , while others were more like an aggregation of 
sepal ate manors. The mere analysis of the surviving officers^ 
shows how complex each separate structure was , in some 
the agricultural element is strong; in some the old royal 
ofHcer, the portreeve, maintained his position as head, 
through many clianges-; in some a manorial ofheer, the 
bailiff, continued to hold sway, in others we find a con> 
stitution of a Noiman tyi^e, or at least with Norman 
nomenclature, in which the mayor, who was an elected Uayors. 
official®, lield the reins of government. The example of 
London tended in favour of the diffusion of this magisterial 
system; and theie weie great advantages m securing one 
governing body for the whole of a town, though in the 
case of Noiwich the new constitution appears to have been 
more oligarchical than^he sepaiate Leet Jurisdictions winch 
were superseded in the fourteenth century* None of these 
official designations suggest the gild merchant as a prime 
element, the officials of which took over the administration 
of the town ; but there are cases where an Mderman was 
at the head of affairs and he may be a repiesentative of 
the important contribution made by gilds merchant to the 
progress of the towns, though this is at least uncertain % but 
whether they left any permanent mark on official nomeuda- 
ture or not, they certainly contributed m no small degree to 

1 Gomme, Index of Municipal Offices 

2 In the free town of Hull, the King’s Warden was chief officer (Tickell’s Eull^ 

V 11) 

3 In the ISth year of Henry III. the citizens of Lynn complained that the 
Bishop of Norwich had excommunicated them because they had created a mayoi 
among themsehes, and had taxed and tallaged themselves in the said bingh 
without his assent, and it was agi’eed between them m the said couit that the 
bishop should grant foi himself and his successors and his chuich of Norwich, 
that the said buigesses for the future may choose and create to themselves a 
mayor, whomsoever they pleased of their own body, to be piesented to the bishop 
and admitted by him. Bloniefield, Noi foil (Parkin), vni 490. 

^ Hudson, Leet Junsdiction of Noi luich, Ixxi. 

^ Gross, Gtlda Jlei catena, 72. 
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the development of municipal constitutions It may be 
worth while to add a couple of instances which serve to 
illustrate the manner in which the towns exei;cised their 
new powers of self-government 

Theie was an adequate reason for the vast amount, uf 
building winch took place in the twelfth century, as wooden 
structuies were so easily destroyed by fire : and it was 
specially desirable to substitute stone for timber hoube> iii 
towns where the closely compacted dwellings lendered it easy 
for a fire to spread lapidly. At the same time the work of 
building could hardly have proceeded so rapidly as it did 
both in town and country if England had not been piospenng 
economically. London had suffered greatly from a file in 
the reign of Stephen which destroyed the Cathedral Church 
and spread from the Bridge as far as the Fleet ; some persons 
then began to build in stone, and it was found that their 
houses not only served to protect themselves, but to stay the 
progress of any conflagration. In 1181 the citizens met and 
agreed on an Assize^ which should both give facilities to 
those who wished to build, and might also appease ''the 
contentions which sometimes arise among neighbours about 
boundaries made or to be made between their lands, so that 
such disputes might be settled according to that which was 
then provided and ordained.’' All sorts of points about 
boundary walls, with gutters for drainage and cesspools were 
decided, as well as matters that might give rise to dispute where 
one man owned a wall and his neighbour's buildings rested 
on corbels in that wall. The work did not proceed with such 
rapidity however as to prevent the outbreak of another fire 
on the 2nd of July 1212, by which London Bridge and very 
many of the houses of the nobles, as well as a large number 
of men and women, were destroyed. The citizens met shortly 
afterwards and passed several ordinances for allaying disputes 
and purifying the city, as well as for protecting it against 
fire, ' with the help of God.’ Besides containing other points 
of interest this document gives us an early instance of fixing 
a maximum for the wage of builders^ ; and it is instructive 

1 Liber de Antiqms Legibus (Camden Soc ). Turner, Domestic Aichitectuie, 
pp. 17, 2i5. 2 Turner, Domestic Architecture, 281. 
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to compare the arrangements with the statute w^hich was A D yvs 
passed after the great fire in the time of Charles II/ 

The otner duty of self-assessment was earned out by tlie Seif^ 
burgesses of Colchester when they were called upon to pay 
their quota towards the seventh which was granted in 1295 
to King Edward, as an aid for his war lately commenced 
against his enemies and the rebellious in France With this 
object, sworn assessment was made by twelve burgesses of 
Colchester of the goods and chattels of every one who lived 
wutliin the preemt^ts. The inventory which was then made 
show^s that Colchester had not yet emerged from the agri- 
cultural condition, there are comparatively few artisans or 
merchants, and their stock in trade was very small A coal 
merchant had goods worth £G 3^. 4d, two tanners w^ere 
reckoned at £7. 85 . lOd and £ 8 . Is 4:d,, a pepperer at 145 4(i , 
a glove-maker at SO 5 The tanning tiade seems to have 
been the most common of all industries, but it is evident 
that a very large number of the inhabitants were engaged in 
tillage^ 

Some light is thrown on the manner m which the taxes 
were levied firom the citizens, by the Winchester customs* 
which have been so much quoted, as well as by an early 
London^ agreement Three thousand marks is taken as the 
usual quota for the county of Middlesex, and the proportion 
to be paid by different men, according to their wealth, is 
wmrked out, with a considerable desne to be fair, but not 
wuthout difficulty in regard to the arithmetic^ of vulgar 
fractions 


VI Royal, Municipal and Manorial Economy 

78 In the preceding sections it has been necessary to Tke 
insist over and over again on the differences which marked 
out each tovm and each estate from every other. The manor 

1 18 & 19 Chailes H c S 

2 P^ot Pat I I 228, see also 243. 

s Archmological Journal^ ix. 73. 

4 Dnt Mus Add 14,252. See Appendix 0, 

5 Meditoval calculating was done wifcii the help of an abacus Ball, Mathe- 
nuitiu tn Camhi idge^ p 2. 
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was an economic unit, organised by itself, so too was each 
town. There was doubtless a common type, such as is given 
by the ReciitudineSy or in the often quoted manor of Ea^t 
Greenwich, and other manois resembled this type more or 
less closely ; from the legal decisions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury judges it IS possible to draw a doctrine as to tlie 
rights and disabilities of iillains generally. Theie was 
a body of customs m London, which many other towns 
adopted, but each w^as an independent, separately organised, 
and separately administered body. The thieads which 
bound them all together were their common relations to 
the Crown, relations which were most clearly dehned by 
proceedings in the Exchequer. The granting of charters 
with increased privileges is marked by fines, and annual 
payments to the Exchequer; the stock on the manors and 
the moveables of the people were scheduled so that the 
mvners might pay their taxes; the rights of the various 
tenants were questioned that the occasions and terms oi 
payment might be properly known and thus the whole 
details of the position and transactions of the various subjects 
are reflected in the records of the Exchequer. This is the 
wa}^ in which they become known to us, and it is from rolls 
originally drawn up with reference to fiscal obligations that 
by far the largest body of evidence in regard to manorial 
industry and municipal commerce has come down to us. 

The influence of the Exchequer was all pervading, and 
we have full information as to the manner in which it was 
organised. A long series of royal accounts^ has been preserved, 
and we also possess an explanatory treatise on the subject. 
The Bialogus de Scaccario is not only an interesting descrip- 
tion of the method by which business was done, but it is a 
valuable account of the ' political economy ’ of the time. 

The dialogue is usually, and with much probability, 
ascribed to Eichard Bishop of London, who, as treasurer, was 
intimately acquainted with the working of the Exchequer ; 
and it is pervaded by a fine sense of the responsibility of 
the duties in which he and his colleagues were engaged 


1 H Hall, Fomiula Booh, Pait n. 91* 
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in administering the royal revenue. The royal riches, as ad io66 
he asserts, served to support the royal dignity, and the”^*^'*^ 
power of princes was raised by abundance and suffered by 
the want of it. This was specially the case in warfare, but 
attention to revenue was equally necessary for the main- 
tenance of government in time of peace, the building of 
chill ches and the relief of the poor. Workof such importance 
as this, and which bore so directly on the maintenance of the 
civil power ordained by God, was, as the author maintains, 
no unfitiing occupation for ecclesiastics. The personal 
responsibility of kings to God for the manner in which they 
exercised their office was generally recognised m mediieval 
writings on political subjects^ but the author passes on to 
insist on the necessity of care and trustworthiness on the 
])art of the royal subordinates also; skill and piobity vere 
needed in every department of the work. 

Here as m other matters we may feel a striking contiast 
between the ideal de}>icted and the actual practice of the 
royal officers of whose extortion we so often read; but after 
all, it is well worth while to cherish a high ideal, and those 
who fail to do so will never attain to an exalted stanckid of 
actual conduct. At all events it is chaiacteristic of the time i 
that finance should be treated as an iraporrant department 
of woik to be honestly done out of a sense of duty, and nut 
merely legarded from the point of view of expediency as to 
the convenience of raising and collecting the revenue in one 
way or in another. 

As a matter of practice, a movement w^as steadily taking 
place ill favour of having all obligations discharged in terms 
of money, and of rendering the money payments as definite 
as might be. The commutation of predial service for money 
on the royal estates, and of actual service for scutage, 
rendered public burdens less inconvenient and less 'ex- 
.] tensive* to the subjects and more profitable to the Crown; 
by the substitution of fixed fines and regular customs for 
arbitrary dues and prises, they were made less 'uncertain' 

1 It was fnUy recognised by James I. {Trew Laic, lyorks, p. 209) that the 
Ling was responsible to God for the good of the people committed to him, in 
ai’gumg that he was not responsible to the people, he makes no claim to ai bitiai y 
authoiity For the change m opinion on tins pomt see Lilly, Century, ch i 
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Practical changes were being made in accordance with Adam 
Smithes maxims, but the principles were not as yet thouglit 
out and formulated. The chief matter of importance, in the 
mind of the writer of the Bialogns, was to explain a system 
by which payments legally due to the Crown might be 
collected with as little malversation as possible Pie pio- 
pounds no scheme for developing the resources of the realm, 
or increasing its power, or the well-being of the subjects, 
such ultimate objects lie beyond the scope of his woik, 
because they lay beyond the purview of the^anen of his tiincn 
not till Edward had consolidated the realm ivas it possible to 
friime an economic policy. The Dialogus is simply conceriiod 
wuth the work of administration, and only alludes to the 
underlying political objects with the view of showung liow 
necessary it was that the administration should be upright 
and skilful. 

At the same time it is evident that the wmrk which was 
thus described and discussed was wmith doing well; it was a 
great thing to devise a good system of accounts for the 
finances of the realm. No one in the "present day is likely 
to underrate the imporiance of keeping accurate accounts 
in business of eveiy kind, if for nothing else, as the chief 
means of removing temptations to dishonebty on the part of 
subordinates. Agriculture was much the most important 
industry in England, but so far as we know landowners did 
not attempt to keep accurate accounts in the eleventh 
century, and it was not till the thirteenth century that the 
practice became general. The organisation of the Exchequer 
w^as not only a reform in the management of royal finance, 
for it also gave an example of a mode of keeping accounts 
which was gradually copied by corporations and individuals 
for their own private affairs. 

79. From records that have been preserved it would 
appear that in the ordinary manorial estate there were docu- 
ments of three different kinds which were regularly kept. In 
so far as these have survived in regard to any manor, we are 
able to reconstruct for that estate a curiously complete 
picture, which is clear in its mam outlines and accurate 
in the principal details ; and we may be able to follow the 
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changes that took place among the tenantry with perfect A D 1066 
certainty. — 12/ 2 

The Extenta or Survey of the Manor was the recoided 
result of a verdict given by a body of jurois chosen from 
among the tenants This contained an account of the whole 
condition of the estate, the buildings belonging to it, the 
fields and stock on the domain, the pasturage, the amount 
of wood and the profits of the waste, the mills, fisheries and 
so forth. It also enumerated the free tenants and stated the 
terms of their tenure ; the villains and cottageis, and their 
services^as well as the patronage and other incidental rights 
belonging to the manor Great portions of the Hundred 
Rolls practically consist of collections of such surveys, and 
the Domesday Book is a collection of abstiacts of the sort of 
information m regard to each estate, which was subsequently 
embodied m the Extent. It served as a great m\ entory of 
the manor and all that belonged to it or was attached to 
it so that it enabled the landowner to see at once what Ins 
revenue in each year ought to be, or what item had fallen 
short The Hundred Rolls show us that at the end of this 
period, the process of substituting money payments for actual 
service had begun, though it was not common-. Fiom 
the printed Extents in these Rolls it apjicars that at the 
end of the thirteenth century there were thiee different 
classes of tenants , those who had commuted all their services 
for a definite money rent'; those who paid either actual 
service or gave the value of the service in money according 
as the lord preferred*; and those who still pei formed their 

1 It IS to be inquiied also of enstomary tenants that is to wit how many there 
be, and how much laud every of them holdeth, what woiks and customs he doth, 
aud vhat the woiks and customs of eveiy tenant be \\oith yeaily, and how much 
lent of assize he paid yearly besides the woiks and customs, and which of them 
may be taxed at the will of the lord and which not 

It is also to be inquned of cottageis that is to say what cottages and curtilages 
they hold, and by what seivice, and how much they do pay by the year foi all 
their cottages and curtilages. Extenta Maneni in the Statutes of the Reahn^ 
usually assigned to 4 Ed I. It is practically embodied in Fleta, n 79, m 
connection with the duties of the Seneschallus. It forms the basis ot Eitzherbeit’s 
Surveying which was published in 1523 and takes the f 01 111 of a commentary on the 
sepal ate clauses of this statute 

2 Page, End of Villamage in England, 39. 

s Reddens pio omnibus opeiatiombus et seiviciis quse antecessor es sui facere 
solebant Rot. Hand, u 636, 

4 Debet xxs. vel opeia ad valoiem Rot Ruud ii. 324. 
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obligations, either m whole or m part, in the form of actual 
service^. The intermediate class, ivhose services iveie valued 
in money, would undoubtedly be often called to pay lu 
money; for when an accurate method ot kee}siiig accounts 
wars once devised, it was tar easier to collect the manorud 
dues once for all in com than to ensure that the vaiious 
services, of w^eek Avork and boon woik, and the vaiious 
payments of seed, foAvls or eggs, were properly discharged. 

However the obligations were discharged, it was desirable 
that the lord should know what his estate with its stock was 
worth ; and this information, recorded in writing, is given in 
the Extent®. The Domesday entries, which maybe taken as 
early and previously unwritten Extents, embrace details 
about the goods and stock, which would in the thirteenth 
century have been found, not in the Extent, but in the 
Inventory ; this enumerates the pigs and the poultry, as %vell 
as the kitchen and dairy utensils ^ and the furniture of the 
Hall^ In the Cambridge University Library^ there is a tract 
giving instructions as to the taking of such an inventory, and 
containing a sort of schedule of the things which would have 

1 In some cases wheie the seryices are s];)ecifiefl they aie also estimated m 
teims of money. Et dictie piecaiifB (fee. appieciantur ad x’vd. Rot Hund ir. 
494. Some light is thiown on these entiies by mfoimation which Pi of. Maitland 
has deiived from the lolls of Camhiidgeshire manois The Wilburton Series 
IS very complete, and shows that in the time of Edwaid II it was the piactice 
to sell a consideiable number of the ‘opeia’ m each year to persons who weie 
hound to do them, but the number of ‘opeia veiidita’ vanes fiom year to year 
and rarely if ever exceeds half of the total numbei of ‘opeia’ that aie due, the 
reeve and bailiff had to account for the ‘opera' not ‘ vendita,’ and show they were 
actually done. On the other hand theie are instances of vilLiins paying fines in 
order to live at regular money rents; the foUowmg entiy from 16 Ed. II. is 
typical of many others Johannes Alhm de Littlepoit fecit finem cum dommo 
pro omnibus openbus suis et arruris prevenientibus de j plena teri'a (i e. 12 acres) 
et de duabus dimidiis teiiis que tenet de boudagio domini ita tanien quod ipse 
reddet omnem redditum assisum et non dabit gallinam, nec ent m servicns dommi 
et pro ista anentacione dat dommo per annum xxx solidos. 

2 It is obvious however that the mam elements in the Extent would he matter 
of common knowledge, wLich might be perpetuated by tiadition for generations 
without hemg reduced to writing. This occun-ed m some parts of the Deccan wheie 
the collectors of the Land Bevenue held hereditaiy posts and collected the Nizam’s 
income by hereditary knowledge of the quota due from different persons. Sir 
Salar Jung, suspecting some of these men of dishonesty, replaced them by strangers, 
to the serious loss of the revenue as the new men had no knowledge, and could not 
obtain any, of the obligations m the way of land revenue under which the different 
parties were livmg: this is a present-day instance of an unwritten Extent. 

^ Andrews, Old English Manoi, 2G6. ^ Ih , 112. 5 X>d. vii. 0. 
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to be enteiedj m a typical manor; it is in a foiiiteeiith cen- 
tury hand- writing, and does not give us an impiebbion of a 
very sumptuous household, even though the Hall contained 
various tressels for putting up tables and imum scacccirium 
cum fcimdia.” We may say that the later Extents and 
Inventories, taken together, are the fully developed forms 
of the brief summaries of the value of estates which we 
find in Domesday Book, They are not mere estimates, but 
record the actual condition of the whole live and dead stock 
on the estate, together with all the pecuniary rights which 
the loid enjoyed, so as to give the component parts of what 
we should in modern times call the lord’s capital. 

The annual income which accrued from the estate may be . 
seen by examining the accounts (coinpotus). The practice of ‘ 
balancing the accounts annually was probably of inuiieinonal 
antiquity on the continent, and can be traced in England in 
the twelfth century h An immense amount of infuimation 
as to the method of audit adopted by a great proprietor, who 
had many sepaiate estates, may be obtained by an exami- 
nation of the enrolments of the ministers’ accounts which were 
prepared for the Bishops of Wiiichestei. The proximity of 
the officials of the royal exchequer would be likely to modify 
and improve the practice of the episcopal clerks in compiling 
these accounts"; but other clerk^ would be glad of guidance 
in the mattei, and it is interesting to see what pains weie 
taken to diffuse skill in this paiticular branch of estate 
management. In the Cambridge Univeisity Libiaiy there : 
aie two interesting forms for bailiffs’ accounts, with brief 
remarks on the way in which they should be kept, so far 
as the substance goes they are practically identical, but 
they are distinct. One, which dates fiom the time of 
Edward L®, has special reference to the audit, it is intended 
to help the lord to understand the accounts presented, and 
tells him to insist on seeing all the tallies and letters of 
quittance produced. The other^ is meant to assist the 
baiiitf m writing the accounts, and tells him in what older 

1 Hall, Jiecl Booh of the Exchequer , ii p ccKxvii 

2 Hall, The Pipe Boll of the Bishopnc of Wmcha^tei , p 

s Ee 1 1. ^ Bd. \ii. 6. 
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the various items should he entered ; it gives him a (■‘hoice 
of two alternative modes of entering the horses , and the 
copyist confesses that by a stupid blunder he ha-^ cnteiod 
the heifers in the wrong place It also points out tliat 
certain headings should be inscribed in the margin , and 
of couise concludes with the form of quittance by which 
the accounts were passed 

There must have been many matters which were not 
necessarily passed through the accounts at all ; where villains 
rendered actual service this did not alwajrs appear. The 
bailitf had to get the men to do the work, if they failed 
to do it, the prrepositus, their own official, had to see to the 
matter, as they were collectively responsible to the lord for 
work and for rents* , but opera would not necessarily pass 
through the accounts of money, though the actual sei vices 
are often accounted for on the hack of the roll. At the same 
time there are in many compotus rolls incidental allusions 
which indicate that, when they were compiled, actual services 
were being exacted The entries of opera vendita show us 
the sums received for commutation in that year, but this 
form of entry seems to imply that it was only a temporary 
arrangement and not a regular rent^ In some cases the 
bailiff accounts m the last entry on the back of the roll 
for the services which were not vendita that year, and 
shows that the full balance had been rendered^ In other 
instances the accounts of the corn used prove that the 
customary tenants did their work and received their rations, 
even when there is no other hint of actual service ; and in 
others there are incidental memoranda which allude to the 
matter ^ 

The third important series of documents consists of the 
Court Rolls f which give us the records of the proceedings 
in the manorial courts, and enable us to follow the history of 
the tenantry ; we can trace changes in the persons who 


^ See Ajypendix JB. 

2 Comi>aie Compotus Roll, Symondstide, Herts (1326), British Museum Add. 
Chatters, 28,737. 

^ Mapledurham (1440), British Museum Add. Charters, 27,656. Wilsfoid, 
Hampshme (1447), British Museum Add. Charters, 27,679. 

^ ChedyiigstoB Common (1476), British Museum Add. Charters, 27,312. 
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occupied the different holdings, and changes in the teims at ad io66 
which they lived. The Court Leet generally had the view 
of Fiank-pledge and was called upon to inquire into many 
matters of crime and police^ , the chief interest foj* economic 
matteis, however, lies in the fact that these courts enforced 
fair dealing, as in regard to the assize of bread, and weights 
and measures. The records of manorial courts also note that 
new tenants were admitted, and the desertion of villains was 
recorded. These rolls furnish evidence of a very valuable 
character in regard to the po|)ulation of each village and are 
of special importance in trying to estimate the effect of the 
Black Death. 

80 From the consideration of the natuie of the books Manorial 
on the estate, we may pass to the question of the officials 
who admimsteied it The business of a manor was very 
elaborate and a great deal of supervision was necessary m 
order to ensure good man.igement , but if an estate consisted 
of several manors, on which different customs weie in \ogue, 
as to measures, weights and so forth, the whole affair became 
far more complicated The various officeis on a large estate 
consisting of many manors are described in a tract entitled 
Senescalcia^ This inculcates a high ideal of cliitv from the lord Senes- 
and each of his subordinates, and it is not perhaps fanciful to 
urge that in the plan the author has adopted, of describing 
the woiking of a manorial estate by enumerating the duties 
of the various officers, theie is a sort of reminiscence of the 
Dialogiis de Scaccario The Seneschal, Bailiff and Prceposi- 
tus are treated at considerable length , the Seneschal was to 
visit the manors in turn and see that the bailiff of each 
estate did his duty; he had therefore to know the 'extent’ 
and the customs of each estate, so as to he able to overhaul 
the management. He acted on behalf of the lord, but he 
had to show the special warrant of the lord in removing 
a bailiff or exercising his authoiity. The bailiff as the lord s 
officer, and the prgepositus as that of the villains, had the chief 
responsibility in the actual cultivation of the soil , the hay- 

^ View of Prank-pledge m Statutes of Realm assigned to 17 Ed II See also 
Kitcliin, Jurisdictions 

2 Piuited m Miss Lainond's edition of Walter of Henleij, p. 83. 
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ward was a subordinate officer, who was always pieseiit to 
superintend whatever ^vork t\as going on, and the lospective 
duties of the carters, ploughman, swineherd, shcpl\eid, con- 
heid and daiiymaid need not detain us. 

81. The woiking of this complicated mecharii,‘-m is 
admirably exemplified in the lecords ^^hlch suivive m legaid 
to the management of the manor of Foincett^ m Norlolk 
Further light is thrown on the mattei by thiee tieaiises 
wdiich deal with English- estate-management , one of these 
is associated with the name of Sir Walter of Henley, another 
with that of Eohert Grossleste, but the author of the thiid 
is unknowm 

Of Sir Walter of Henley nothing is knowui beyond the 
statement in a Cambridge MS. that he tvas originally a 
'chevalier' and afterwards became a Dominican Friar*^; there 
can be little doubt that he wrote in^the thirteenth century. 
Internal evidence goes to show that he was a very shrewd 
individual, and the quaint English and French proverbs 
which he was fond of quoting give point to his remaiks. 
His book takes the form of advice, given by an old man to his 
grandson, as to prudence in the management of affairs ; it is 
by little and little that people become neb, and by little and 
little they fall into poverty, and hence it was important for 
the lord to know all about his estate himself. His treatise is 
entitled Husbandry, or as the Merton MS. adds Economy, 
husbanding his resources; but as tillage was the main means 
of income, it is also a treatise on farming both arable and 
pasture. Written in French it seems to have been an 
extraordinarily popular work and deservedly so; a number 
of MSS. still survive*^; the wuik was translated both into 


1 F G Davenport, Economic development of a Noifolh manor, 20 — 48. 

2 The system was doubtlcsb of Eoman oiigui, and an estcellent example of 
caxeful admimstiatioii was set by Gregory the Gieat. In Ins letteis about the 
Sicihan estates he discusses details of every kind, from the treatment of the 
peasants to the management of a herd of cattle [Bpist i 44 and n 32 in Migne 
Lxxvii ) There is httle trace on the contment of mediaeval writmg on agi icultuie, 
though Petms de Oiescenttis (1300) compiled a dictionary entitled Opus mi ahum 
commodonim The estates of great nobles m England were so scattered that 
systematic management was specially lequisite 

^ Dd vii o 

^ On the MSS of these treatises see the Introduction to Miss Lamond’s edition 
of Waite) of Henley , together with some additions and coriectious in the Moyal 
Hist Soc* Tiansactions S ix 2151 
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English^ and Latin^ in the latter part of the fourteenth AD ]066 
century. It appears to have held its ground as the best 
book on the subject till Fitzherbert published the lesults 
ot his forty years experience as a practical farmer m 
1523. It was obvioubly intended to convey such information 
on rural affairs that the lord should be able to exercise a 
more effective supervision over his servants, and see that 
they did not cheat him. In some jiomts it is hardly so full 
as an anonymous treatise on Hi^ouano >' 1 ^ which was probably iiu^- 
written about the same time or somewhat earlier, and which 
must have been “specially useful to landowners who weie 
beginning to have accounts presented in writing It lays 
down the method to be pursued in drawing up the account, 
this was to be done by a cleik, at the beginning comes a 
statement of the bailiff’s arrears from past years , then the 
leceipts are to be enteied, rents of assize and other things 
which yield money, and the total is to be given ; next comes 
the outlay in money on materials and all necessaries not 
found on the estate, and the payment of all work which 
could be neither begged nor commanded. The treatise then 
proceeds to lay down rules by which the outlay on the estate 
for materials and labour may be as small as possible , none 
are to be paid for unless it is necessary, but estimates are 
given to form a guide m cases \vhere the resources of the 
estate and the labour of the tenants did not suffice, so that 
money had to be paid , there are also other estimates of 
the probable returns from land and stock. 

The third of these treatises has an interest of its own. as Grossteste. 
it is the work of a well-kiiowm author, and it contains 
information as to the circumstances under which it was 
compiled. It is less detailed than the work of Walter of 
Henley hut it embiaces many topics on which he did not 
touch The treatise entitled the Reides Seynt Robert was 
written by Grossteste for a particular person, the countess of 
Lincoln, and consists of 28 practical maxims to guide her in 
the management not only of her estate but also of her house- 

^ London, But Mus , MS. GSG , Canib Umv Libiaiy, unique copy printed 

In Wynkyn de W^ozde, tlie translation was mistakenly attributed to Giossteste. 

- Oxfoid, Bodleian, Diqbif, 147. 

8 runted m Miss Lamond’s edition of Walter of Henley^ p. 59. 
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AD. 1066 hold. Margaret, Countess of Lincoln, was leit a widow in 
—1272. 124,0^ and had the manors of ' Ingoldemers, Throboby, Houtuu 

and Seggebrock’ assigned by the king for her maintenance, 
until her dowry out of her late husband’s land should bo sot 
forth. In 1242 she consoled herself, and found a natural 
protector for her property, by marrying Walter Mai shall, 
Earl of Pembroke. Grossteste’s rules must have been written 
therefore in 1240 or 1241 , he was probably a friend of some 
standing, as he had been Archdeacon of Chester when her 
first husband was constable of Chester, and her nncle 
Ranulph was in possession of the Earldom \ 

As the tieatise was written for a lady, directions for the 
cultivation of the ground and the maintenance of live-stock 
were not thought necessary, and supervision on these matters 
was left to the seneschal. The countess was not however to 
trust everything to him entirely. She was to know what her 
estates were worth and what income they could yield so that 
she might arrange her expenses according to that income. 
The rules are most detailed on points of domestic organisa- 
tion, and most of them are concernetl with the household 
rather than the estate. As “the good Bishop” holds up his 
own establishment as a model, we have in the treatise an 
interesting picture of the arrangement and management of 
a large establishment in the middle ages. 

Household, The rules lay down that servants and retainers are to be 
of good character, faith! ul, painstaking and so forth, they are 
to do what they are bid immediately without any grumbling 
or contradiction ; if they show any such disloyal spirit they 
must be dismissed, for many can be had to fill their places. 
The household is to be quiet and orderly, and guests secular 
or religious are to be courteously received and served. The 
legulations of meals, even to the setting of the dishes and the 
way the servants are to walk when they approach the table, 
are minute, but they have more bearing on questions of 
etiquette than of economy. 

82. Where the Rides treat of domestic economy how- 
ever they become not only curious but instructive. They 
date from a time when rural life was very much more 

^ Pegge, Life of Qrossteste, 95. 
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important, relatively to town life, than it is in the present 
day, the great households were very notable social insti- 
tutions and schools of manners if not of learning, the le- 
sources and labour of large stretches of the country were 
consciously organised and controlled with reference to their 
needs As has been pointed out to me by Miss L Toulmin 
Smith, these Rules lay down principles which are illustrated 
in many particulars by the specimens of contemporary house,^ 
hold accounts which have come down to us. 

The most striking contrast with our own time arises 
from the fact that the great households were continually 
on tour After Michaelmas, when the accounts and esti- 
mates of the produce on each estate had come in, the pro- 
gramme of the next year’s residence would be arranged^ 
We can thus see that economic conditions compolled the 
kings and great men to be constantly tiavelling thiough the 
country with their establishments It was easier to move the 
household than to convey the produce to any one estate ; 
and this practice must be borne in mind when we notice 
the extreme discomfort of thirteenth century residences. 
A noble did not require any permanent home, but was 
forced to be content with providing travellers’ shelters for 
his household at different points, where he could take up 
temporary residence for a longer or shorter period At 
intermediate stages he might be able to quarter himself 
and his retinue in one of the religious houses ; they were 
much aggrieved that they weie so liable to have one or 
another of the great lords, who were so constantly on tour, 
as unwelcome guests'*^. These great monastic establishments 
were permanent residences and would have need to draw 

1 “Eveiy jear at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of all your corn, 
then aiTange your sojourn for the whole of that yeai, and for how many weeks 
“in each place, accoidmg to the seasons of the year, and the advantages of the 
“ couutiy m flesh and in hsh , and do not in any wise buiden by debt or long lesi- 
“ dence the places wheie you sojourn, but so arrange youi bojouins that the place 
“ at your depaiture shall not remam m debt, but something may remain on the 
“ manor, whereby the manor can raise money fiom mciease of stock, and especiaUy 
“cows and sheep, until your stock acquits your wmes, lobes, wax and all your 
“ waidiobe , and that will be m a short time if you hold and act after tliis treatise, 
“ as you can see plainly in this way The wool of a thousand sheep in good pasture 
“ ought to yield fifty maiks a year, &:c.” Rules oj S Robert, xxvi in Walter of 
Henley, p. 145. 2 gee below, p 276, n 3. 
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supplies to a common centiej but their ofiicials had occa- 
sionally to go on visits to the outlying e.^tates\ 

This habit of keeping the household ui liequont morion 
is abundantly illustrated by the accounts ot Bishop Swiniield; 
the editor has given a biief calendai of the principal halts 
for the greater part of a year, by noting the })lacefe and the 
payments which were made fui the episcopal washing^ This 
cannot be regarded as a heaty item of expense, but the local 
distribution is instructive, and the same point is exemplified 
in the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward I. for 1297 ^ and m 
the journeys of Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, during the 
disturbed year 1265 The gradual changes, ^\hlch took 
place in subsequent centuries, enabled the lords to let their 
land for money, instead of farming their estates for the sake 
of the subsistence of their households And when a money 
system was introduced and the lords purchased the pro- 
visions they required, there was no longer need for such 
frequent changes. The beautiful mansions of the Tudor 
times mark the commencement of a new era, when it was 
possible for a great landowner to live' a settled life in one 
particular home. The Earl of Eforthwmheyiavd! s Household 
Booh (1512) gives us an insight into the period of trans- 
ition on the one hand it describes in detail the great house 
which had been erected at LeconfiekB, while on the other 
it details all the arrangements for the removal of the house- 
hold, — with the hangings, beds, and other furniture^ — in 
seventeen carriages ‘ beside the chariot.’ The duties of 
superintending these removals, and of defraying the daily 

1 When the Prior of Holy Trinity, Dublin, visited the Manor of Bal&caddan m 
1337, he was able to obtain sufficient supiilies in stoie on some days, but wine had 
to be sent on m advance, and the piovisions were often supplemented by purchases. 
Account Boll of Holy Tiimty, Dithlin, edited by J Mills 

2 Boll of Household Exjtenses (Camden Soc ), Abstiact, p. xx\ix 

s Liher Quotidzanus, edited by Topham for the Society of Antiquaries, p hwii. 
Compaie also Haitshoine’s Itineiaiy of Edwaid IT , and Eyton’s Hemy II 
^ Maimers and Household ETjienses (Eoxburgh Club, 1841), p xxvn 
® On the otbei band Loid Wtlhavi Howard’s Household Book (1612—40) seems 
to show that be was habitually resident at Nawortb. (Surtees Soc ) On the 
expenses and furniture of country gentlemen under Elizabeth see Walcott in 
Shropshire Ai chceological Transactions (1878) 1 

^ Household Bool of Beni y Algernon Percy, -fifth Earl of Mortkunibei land, 
edited by Thomas Peicy, Bishop of Dromore, p. 377. 

^ Ib p 386. 
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expenses at each residence, were subsequently divided^ but AD lOGO 
at first they all lay, in the case of the Koyal household, with 
the Treasurer of the Wardrobe; and the details, to which he 
had to attend in the thirteenth century, are carefully enume- 
rated by the compiler of Fleta\ 

The special objects towards which the economy of each Smjijhes 
estate was directed were in accordance with the migratory 
habits of the households ; it was necessary at Michaelmas 
to make a careful estimate of the supplies available on each 
estate I Command your seneschal that every year at 
‘'Michaelmas he cause all the stacks of each kind of corn, 

‘‘ within the grange and without, to be valued by faithful, 

" prudent and capable men, how many quarters there may 
"be, and then how many quarters will be taken for seed 
"and servants on the land, and then of the whole amount 
"and of what remains over and above the land and the 
"servants, set the sum m writing, and accordmg to that 
"assign the expenses of your household in bread and in 
" ale , also see how many quarters of corn you will spend 
" in a week m dispensable bread, how much in aims.’' The 
food that was over and above at meals was distributed in 
alms^ and a more liberal supply on the table went to in- 
' crease the daily alms. In addition to what was given as 
broken meat, the royal munificence to the poor was very 
great, but not appaiently very discriminating; hundreds of 
paupers appeal to have been maintained or relieved by 

1 Coraimie the oidirauces for the Dtihe of Claience with the list ot officers of 
the luhog household and standing household respectively- Collection of Oi dm- 
anees and Regulations (Society of Antiquaiies, 1790), pp 99, 100 For this and 
many other refeiences I am indebted to Miss L T Smith, and hei excellent 
Intioduction to The Fail of Dei hy's Expeditions^ Camden Soc 1894 

2 Fleta, edited by Selden, n c 14. The Liher Quotidianus of Edward I. 
should be compaied with this chapter. 

s Walter of Renley.p 127 

^ Baskets and buckets v\ere provided for this purpose Thus in the Derh/ 
Expeditions (Camden Soc ) 183, “ Item Johanm Peck pro 13 boket emptis apud 
Dansk pro elemosmis doimni, v s pr Miss L Toulmm Smith refers me to a 
similar entry in the Ftnckale Accounts (Surtees Society), p. cxmii, “Item j skepe 
pro elemosvna,” and also to the oidiiiance for the Almoner m Claience’s Ordinances 
{Collection of Oidinaitces, p 89), “And that the said Almoner at every dinner and 
suppei, wait upon the said Duke’s table, andtheie take up every dish when the 
S’ld Duke hath set it from him, and theieof to make sufficiently the alms dish, 
to be given to the most needy man or woman by his disci etion.” 


IG— 2 
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ad 3066 Edward I. in accordance with ancient custoiiU, while theie 
were also laige donations of pnxate almsl On the ^^hule, 
however, the household of the thirteenth century was or- 
ganised on the basis of natural economy . the requirements 
of the establishment were leckoned and the gencK'^ity of 
the proprietor found expression, not in money, but m foo(P. 
Pw chases Even m the thirteenth century, ho\^evel^ some neces- 

saries had to be purchased, and money was also needed to 
procure any luxuries that had come into use. Wine and 
rich clothing were the chief of these luxuries ^ EoLert 
Grossteste recommended that the necessary purchases should 
be made at two seasons®, that is to say, your wines, and 
“your wax and your wardrobe, at the fair of S. Botolph, 
“ what you shall spend in Lindsey, and in Norfolk, and 
in the Vale of Bel voir, and in the country of Caver- 
“ sham, and in that at Southampton for Winchester, and 
“ Somerset at Bristol : your robes purchase at S. Ives.’' 
Bristol was the centre from which S win field procured a 
large supply of wine® ; though he also had vineyards of his 
own, and made frequent small purchases as well. Besides 
silks and finer articles of dress, cloth was bought in con- 
siderable quantities for the liveries of the households Hence 
a certain amount of money was needed in order to keep the 
establishment going; and the produce of the pastures was, 
even at this early period, the source to which the landowner 
could look for an article to sell so as to provide himself with 
money. Grossteste gives a rough estimate of the income to 
be derived from a flock of sheep ; but the profit from dairy 
and cattle farming could not be so precisely estimated, though 
' much money ' could be had for cheese®. 

Payments Money also seems to have been needed for the payment 
of artisans of every kind ; there appears to have been com- 

^ Libei Quotidianus, p xxviii. 

2 Woiks of charity also figure laigely lu the Household Bools of John Duke of 
Norfolk (1481—1490), (Koxburgh Club, 1844). He spent considerable sums in 
aiding the education of youths at Cambridge, p. xxvi 

s Compare the Comjyotus (1300) and Medditus (1283) m the Domesday oj 8. 
Paul’s, pp. 160 and 164*. 

4 Liber Quotidianus, p xlvii. s Walter of Henley, p, 145. 

6 Household Expenses of Swinfield, p. xliv, i Ib p. xxxti. 

® Walter of Henley, p. 145. 
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paratively little indnstrial life in the household itself. There ad io66 
was a tailor^ as part of the royal establishment, and he 
ceived board wages, when he was living in London, away 
from court and at his OAvn expense. Of all kinds of skilled 
labour, tadormg is the most likely to maintain its character 
as a household occupation, and the migratory character of 
the households would militate against the organisation in 
England of large workshops, like the ergastula of Roman 
times Swinfield seems to have had his own farrier-, and 
Robert Grosstesfc recognises resident craftsmen as part of 
an establishment. But there is frequent mention m the 
accounts of payments for artisan work of different kinds; 
they do not convey the impression that the organisation 
of the household, for industrial purposes, was very com- 
plete^ 

83 It IS perhaps a sign of the times that, while there Mvmcipai 
is so mucli remaik on estate management and household 
arrangements, there are, so far as I have seen, no special 
treatises on the right management of municipal affans, such 
as those which were compiled for the use of thirteenth cen- 
tury landowners and their bailiffs ; mediseval ideas of politi- 
cal right and political duty are excellently reflected in the 
Dialogns, and in a fourteenth century treatise on money by 
Nicholas Oresme"^ The Opuscidiim de reginnne pnuoipum, 
attributed to S. Thomas Acjuinas, contains a few remaiks 
on the choice of a situation for a city and the respective 
advantages of agriculture and commerce as sources of supply : 
he refers to the Politics, but disparages mercantile life in 
a way that recalls Plato® rather than Aiistotle®. In any 
case the remarks of Aquinas are somewhat doctrinaire ^ — 

1 Liher Quohdianus, p 55 Cibsor, a cutter, compaie tlie ‘Cissor lobarum 
domim,’ Miss L T Smith’s Introduction to Beihy Expeditions, p xcv, but he Tias 
possibly a sheaiman engaged in finishmg the cloth, see Siiinjleld's Expenses, 

Abstract, p xxxvm 

2 SiLinjield's Expenses (Roll), 27 

8 It is possible that the coips de mttiers abroad were developed out of the 
great households, Giry, S Omer, 280 Nitzsch traces the development of town 
government in Stiassburg, Cologne, &c fiom the Court oiganisation of Charles 
the Great. Ministeiialitat und Burgerthum 203. 

^ See below, p. 355. s Laws, rv. 1. ® Politics, iv. (vn.), 6. 

7 See especially the lemaiks on the iuantmg of cities, Opusc de ieq, pnne 
n. 3. 
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an attempt at adapting ancient authors, rather than a 
genuine expression of the spirit of the age m which he 
lived, when so many towns weie springing up as centres 
of commerce. The thirteenth century was a period when 
large areas were being laid out with new streets, which 
formed additions to old towns, while in other places new 
towns were being deliberately planted. The single street, and 
the confined market-place of a town that had grown up in 
the period before the Conquest, offer a striking contrast to 
the large market-places which were opei^ied up in Bury, 
Peterborough, Cambridge and Boston, and the aiiangement 
of the building lots^ and stieets- in these new quarters, 
shows that the areas were carefully and exactly laid out 
Not a few towns were founded during this century and the 
plans were carefully designed by .royal and ecclesiastical 
authorities. Edward I. laid out many free towns‘b Salisbury 
was transferred bodily to a new site, where a more ample 
water supply was available, and St Andrews was planned by 
the bishop, who induced immigrants f];om Berwick to come 
and organise the activities of the new town^ The very 
plans of these cities afford evidence of the deliberate care 
which was taken to supervise and foster the expansion ot 
towns, while the remains of Guildhalls and of Town-houses 
are interesting testimony to the development of trading 
activity and municipal authority. 

From the masses of records which survive in different 
towns it is possible to form some idea of the relations between 
the various elements in municipal life ; and we can also 
gather information as to the policy which the townsmen 


1 This did not necessarily imply that all houses were of the same size Theie 
■weie some in Camhiidge provided with yaids and wide entiances, while otheis 
had access to the back yard by a mere internal passage These passages weie 
sometimes left as puhhc ways outside the houses, as we see them m the Yai mouth 
lows. 

2 The piincipal types are best seen m continental examples The square 
blocks into which Carcassonne was divided have analogies in such towns as 
Sahsbury and "Wincheisea, and the caieful arrangement of an oblong town, with 
three principal streets, which we find at Montpazier, le-appears at St Andrews. 
See Cunningham, The coiiujgt following of Mippodamus of Miletus at Cambtidge, 
ixL Camb. Ant Soc Ttans 

® On the towns m his continental possessions, see below, p. 267, n 2. 

* Scott, Benttch, 6 
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pursued, aud the nature of the business which had to bt ad loeo 
done. After all, the affairs which demanded attention w ere 
similar in a town like Leicester, where the Gild Merchant 
seems to have been abnormally developed h and in one like 
Manchester, where a manorial Court Leet regulated the 
everyday doings ot the townsmen. In so far as we have 
insight to interpret the records aright, and to understand 
the occasion and objects of the orders they issued, we may 
get a singularly accurate knowledge of much of the daily life 
m particular cites. 

There is in one respect a very marked contrast between 
the thirteenth centuiy and modern times, as the q.o\\- pwspenty. 
ception of national aims was so little developed. So far as 
the burgh authorities bad an economic policy, they desired 
to promote communal jirosperity ; national prosperity w as 
beyond their purview, individual prosperity was only of 
interest to them, in their official capacity, as it subsen ed 
the prosperity of the town Their economic regulation vas 
chiefly intended to develop the trade of the burgesses so that 
they might be able to pay their dues ; m this respect their 
schemes of policy were narrower than those of the mercan- 
tilists, who aimed at the development of national resources, 
and less personal than those of modern "writers, who urge 
that it is practically wise to allow to each individual the 
greatest possible scope for accumulating wealth But be- 
cause the communal inteiest comes to the front, we need 
not idealise the characteis of the merchants of the day, 
and suppose that they weie entiiely guided in all their 
transactions by impersonal sentiments. 

So far as the affairs of mduidual workers or dealers came Fah 
before municipal courts the authorities tried to do what was 
fair between man and man, and in burgh customs we find the 
record of their practical wusdom and experience. They had 
not necessarily a very high ideal of Christian duty, and the 
gilds merchant do not appear to have developed much re- 
ligious or philanthropic activity^, but tfily felt that 'honoiir- 

^ Bateson, Leicestei Bowwih Ileconls, i x. 

2 Theie were some exceptions, liowe^ei, see p 408 below. On the extent and 
chaiactei of the provision for lepeis see E M Clay, Meduial Hospitals, 36 — 3y. 
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able thing was convenable' for the men of the town, and 
they tried to enforce what was fair as to a day's work and a 
day’s pay, and to secure that transactions should be conducted 
on reasonable terms, — that the buyer should pay a reasonable 
sum for an article on which the seller made a reasonable 
profit But we must again lemember that, though the 
courts and their customs embodied this view, it was not 
necessarily the line taken by each individual tradesman The 
mediaeval craftsman would scamp his woik, and the mediseval 
merchant try to pass off inferior articles at “high prices, but 
we only hear of him when he was found out. The ordinances 
of gilds and regulations of towns set a standard to which the 
honest citizen would wish to conform, so that he might hold 
an honourable place in the town ; the rules would thus affect 
peisonal morality favouiably. But if all men had lived up to 
a high ideal, and done their work in the best way from mere 
love of it, there wmuld have been no need of either craft gilds 
or ordinances to keep them up to the maik. 

There are several distinct types of document w^hich amply 
illustrate the current practice of the municipal courts. 

1. '\\Tth reference to the discharge of communal obliga- 
tions to the Crown, we have a scheme for the assessment of 
the citizens in London, when the king took three thousand 
marks from the county of Middlesex\ and various inventories 
of goods which were made in connection with a levy of a 
fifteenth or tenth on moveables. But we have also records 
of the struggle to prevent foreigners (whether aliens or not) 
from competing injuriously with the burgesses. Reference 
has already been made on this point to London customs 
which purport to date from the reign of Edwatd the Con- 
fessor; and the same policy continued through the middle 
ages till the Tudor time, when this exclusive municipal life 
was absorbed in the wider economy of the nation. Foreigners 


The Scotch burghs were more careful to protect the towns against infection from 
leprosy than to piovide, as a body, foi the maintenance of the lepers. The leper 
who persisted m entering the town was to have his clothes burnt, and to be 
“thrust forth naked.” Statuta GiUe, c 18. Bu?gh Laios of Scotland ^ p. 72 
In several towns careful arrangements weiemade foi the piotection of oiplians 
and their property , London (Sharpe, xlyi ), Dover (Lyon, Dorer, ii 27b), 

Sandwich (Ibid. ii. 305). 

AiJ^e?idix <7. 
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were not to sell by retail, and they were not to sell goods to 
one another, because such business could be done by burgesses , 
and those Vho paid rates believed they were fairly entitled 
to be protected from injurious competition in their regular 
callings. Still more strongly did they reprehend the conduct 
of the burgess who was disloyal to his own town, and entered 
into arrangements with foreigners, which made for his private 
profit and that of an unfree partner, but were opposed, in 
spirit at all events, to the policy pursued by the town 
authorities in th'e interest of the community under their 
charge. 

At the same time the townsmen vere fully aware that 
they would prosjier better if their burgh was fiequented by 
foreign merchants, who used it as a centre for wholesale 
import trade and purchased products for export. With this 
object they provided the <='tranger with facilities for recovering 
his debts; and the letteis which passed between diherent 
towns gave rise to a very elaborate system of inter-municipai 
communication m regard to debtsb We are also able to 
learn something of the means by which these debts w^eie 
discharged ; letters of credit were in common use, and bills 
of exchange passed between the Italian bankers and their 
correspondents, in the thirteenth century. Just as we have 
found that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries weie marked 


AD 1066 
—1272 


Facihiws 
foi Joieijn 
meiohaiits 


by improvements in the keeping of accounts, and that the 
practice was introduced on many estates, so w^e may say 
that the same period gives us early examples of the use of 
instruments of cieditl The debts due to Gascon mei chants 


by Londoners were registered® ; and on one occasion the city 
was used by Edward 1. to conduct a great fiscal operation and a.d 1209 . 
to pay to knights in Gascony the sum of £1049 13s. lld.^, 
for which the citizens were reimbursed by the sheriff out 
of the ferms of the city and the county of Middlesex. 

li. Ill the attempt to do the fair thing between man and 
man, many regulations were framed on matters which we 
now allow to take their own course. At the same time there 


1 Sharpe, Calendar of Letter s fi am Mayor of London^ No 1, 4, 7 A'C. 

2 Eor specimens see E A Bond in ArcJiceologia, sxvm. 207 — 620. Endemami, 
Studien, i 82 

s Delpit, Collection, No xvin 


4 Ibid No, nvi. 
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IS an obvious advantage m thinking out the fair price and 
settling it, where this can be done There is a distinct 
advantage in having an authoritative tariff as to the reason- 
able cab fare, and the maintenance of regulations in regard 
to those vehicles does not m all probability mteifere with the 
prosperity of the trade ; so long as the regulations are wise, 
they subserve the comfort of the public and the good of the 
trade. In the circumstances of rnediseval commerce, when 
there were comparatively slight fluctuations in the conditions 
for the supply of manufactured goods, and labour was such 
a very important element in the cost of production, it was 
almost as easy to fiame similar regulations for reasonable 
transaction in trades of all sorts, as it is to fix rates for cab- 
hire in the present day. 

There were of course varieties ^of season, and the food- 
supply was naturally drawn from a comparatively limited 
area, so that a local scarcity would affect prices more than it 
does in the present day. From the time of the Black Death 
onwards frequent efforts were made tq. regulate the prices of 
produce, but, even when these were determined by com- 
petitionh pains were taken to ensure that this competition 
should be public, and that there should be no attempts to 
make a profit by speculative transactions or by creating an 
artificial scarcity. Common folk had a strong suspicion that 
the man who was able to secure a monopoly by engrossing or 
by buying up the available supply of any article, would retail 
on terms that were to his own profit but not to the advantage 
of the community. But when the price of corn had adjusted 
itself by ‘ the higgling of the market,’ a sliding scale could be 
used to adjust the price of bread, so that the baker might 
recoup his expenses and get a fair profit, while the public 
wmuld be supplied at rates which were not excessive. This 
sliding scale was known as the Assize of Bread , it was 
certainly framed in the time of Henry II., but this need not 
have been the first attempt at formulating it. 

When the pi ice of food was thus known it was possible 
and ‘reasonable’ to assign rates of wages; m the time of 
Henry II. wages were apparently intended to vary along 
with the price of bread, from the time of Edward III. till 

1 See below, p 542. 
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Elizabeth parliament fixed a maximum rate, and unck^r a d iu6c> 
Richard II. the justices were empowered to fix the lates, 
so long as the maximum was not exceeded. Under Elizabeth 
the maximum was abolished and the justices were enjoined 
to see that the labourer had sufficient wages. When the 
whole attempt was finally abandoned at the beginning of the a d isia. 
present century, the crying necessity was the enactment of a 
minimum rate below which wages should not be allowed to 
falk ; but it was generally feared that the attempt to enforce 
such a standard Was impracticable, and that if successful it 
would so limit the field of i j -l" as to cause increased 
misery. 

84 The municipal courts enforced what was fair as a 
matter of policy, but there was another authority which 
dealt with what was right and wrong as a matter of Chiastian (In istian 
duty. The discipline of penance, and the canons which weie 
enforced in the ecclesiastical courts were framed, not with 
refeience to burghal prosperity, but in the hope of detecting 
and suppressing the greed of gam. In earlier times there 
had been very sweeping condemnations which would have 
included almost every kind of trading h- but it was obviously 
impossible to enforce such prohibitions Even though it 
might be admitted that the merchant’s life was one of many 
temptations, since there were so many opportunities of fraud, 
it by no means followed that he always yielded to them 
The difficulty became more pressing m the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuiies, w-hen trade was generally extending ; 
and if the evils were leally to be met, it could only be done 
by finding the inner grounds^ of the prohibition, and applying 
it equitably according to the different circumstances of dif- 
ferent cases The question of bujdng and selling was one of 
the gieatest practical importance, and deserves consideration 
first of all : and we find that in the thirteenth century 


1 Parliamentary Sisto, y, xxxiv 1428 

2 Qnicunque tempoie me&sis vel vmdemioe non necessitate, sed propter cnpidi- 
tatem eompaiet annonam vel vinum, verbi gratia de dnobus denaiiis comparet 
modium unum, et servat, usque dum vendatur denaius quatuor, aut sex, aut 
amphns, hoe tm*pe merum dicimus. Codex Juris Qanonicx. c 9, C 14, q. 4 See 
also 0 . 1, G 14, q. 3, and c. 3, C 14, q. 3. 

8 Neumann, Q-esckichte dea Wuchers^ p. 15 
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reflection had gone so far on this matter that it had been 
possible to formulate a doctrine of price 

Modern theory assumes that m buying and selling each 
man will do what is most to his own private advantage, 
and thus explains how the prices of different classes of goods 
tend to be determined on this assumption : it merely attempts 
to give an explanation of actual practice. The medieeval 
doctrine of price was not a theory intended to explain the 
phenomena of society, but it was laid down as the basis of 
rules which should control the conduct ^of society and of 
individuals. At the same time current opinion seems to 
have been so fully formed in accordance with it that a brief 
examination of the doctrme of a just price will serve to set 
the practice of the day in clearer light 

In regard to other matters it is difficult to determine how 
far public opinion was swayed by practical experience, and 
how far it was really moulded by Christian teaching — this is 
the case in regard to usury. But there can be little doubt 
about the doctrine of price ; the whole conception of a just 
price appears to be purely Christian ^ ; according to Professor 
Ashley, who has written an admirable exposition of the 
whole subject, it is unknown to the Civil Law‘^, and had 
as little place m Jewish habits as it has in modern society ; 
but it really underlies a great deal of commercial and gild 
regulation and it is constantly implied in the early legislation 
on mercantile affairs. 

S. Thomas Aquinas, whose treatment of the subject is 
classical, assumed that everything has a just price, — that 
there is some amount of money for which it is right that the 
owner of the ware should exchange it. He does not discuss the 
conditions on which this depends ; as it is of more practical 
importance that we should understand how the just price of 
anything is to be known. The just price is not an arbitrary 
demand; as an extortionate dealer may obtain an absurd 
price when he sees that he can drive a hard bargain ; or a 
man in need may be willing to part with some heirloom 

1 Though partly based on Aristotle, EtJacs, v., and Politics, i. 10. See 
S. Thomas, JSummee, 2a, 2 cb, q. 77 a, 1, 4. 

2 Ashley, Economic Sistory, 132 
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for a mere trifle- for in the one case there is unfair gain^ in ad io 66 
the other a real sacrifice. The just price is known the 
common estimation of what the thing is worth ; it is known Coni,no-> 
by public oiainion as to what it is right to give foi that 
article, under ordinary circumstances. 

So far we have a parallel with modern doctrine; the 
mediasval ‘just price’ was an abstract conception of what is 
right under ordinary circumstances, — it was admittedly vague, 
but it was mterpreted by common estimation. Modern 
doctrine starts with a ‘ normal ’ value which is ‘ natural ’ in 
a regime of free couip'rri^’iun ; this too is a purely abstract 
conception, and in order to apply it we must look at common 
estimation as it is shoivn in the prices actually paid over a 
period when there was no disturbing cause 

Common estimation is thus the exponent of the natural 
or noimal or just price according to either the mediaeval or 
the modern view ; but ivhereas we rely on the ‘ higgling of 
the market’ as the means of bringing out what is the 
common estimate of any object, mediaeval economists 
believed that it was possible to bring common estimation 
into operation beforehand, and by the consultation of experts 
to calculate out what was the right price. If ‘ common 
estimation ’ was thus organised, either by the town authori- 
ties or gilds or parliament, it was possible to determine 
beforehand what the puce should be and to lay down a rule 
to this effect ; m modern times we can only look back on the 
competition puces and say by reflection what the common 
estimation has been. 

It was of course felt that this mode of detecting the ]ust 
price was not very precise, and indeed that it was not possible 
to determine the just price of any article absolutely. The 
obvious fact that the seasons varied made it clear that the 
price of food could not be fixed once for all; still, men thought T^equiaud 
that it was desirable to settle prices as much as possible, 
as to leave less room for arbitral y demands and unreasonable 
rates. The real question is not whether prices can be defi- 
nitely fixed, but how far they can be fixed at any given time. 

Even in the present day certain economists contend that it 
is possible to settle authoritatively the relation of exchange 
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between gold and silver ; for barristers’ and doctors’ fees, as 
Avell as for railway and cab fares, there is a fixed and definite 
tantf, and if it is possible to cany out the •scheme of 
determinate prices so far in the twentieth century, ive may 
be sure that there was very little difficulty about including a 
large range of articles m the thiiteeiith. At the same time 
S. Thomas Aqumas would have admitted that the just price 
could not be so definitely settled that it was a positive 
duty to take that and no other , all that could be done was 
to point out things that must be avoid^ and that were 
unjust. The conception of a just price was used not as a 
positive guide, but as a negative test which might assist 
men to avoid what was wrong. 

Prices assigned by common estimation would sometimes 
be high and sometimes low according as an article was 
plentiful or not ; the just price varied from time to time for 
such commodities. Nor was it unjust for a man to sell an 
article for more than he had paid for it as its just price, if 
there had been a change of circumstances, — such a change of 
time or place that he deserved remuneration for some trouble 
in connection with transport or for other service rendered. 
But it was unjust to try to get an arbitrary price , that is, to 
try to form a ring, or to speculate on the possibilities of the 
future m such a way as to be able to demand an extortionate 
price. If we allowed ourselves to be guilty of the ana- 
chronism of trying to summarise mediaeval doctrine in 
modern terms, we should say that they thought it unjust to 
sell without conscious reference to what is now called the 
cost of production. It w^as impossible for them to give a 
positive justification for the profit of the man who bought to 
sell again ; all that moralists could say was that under 
certain circumstances it was not wrong to do so, and 
practical men kept a suspicious eye on the dealings of 
middlemen. 

The practical men who held that certain forms of trans- 
action were wrong were able to draw a pretty definite line, and 
to enforce it strictly. The moralist who had to consider the 
motives in the heart was in a more difficult position ; in all 
mercantile transactions there was a real danger of greed of 
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gain ; but mercantile dealings were for the common good of a d io36 
mankind and must be carried on, despite the possible danger 
Commerce might be earned on for the public good and 
rewarded by gam, and it was only sinful if it was conducted 
simply and solely for the sake of gam The ecclesiastic who 
regaided the merchant as exposed to temptations in all his 
dealings, would not condemn him as sinful unless it were 
clear that a transaction was entered on solely from greed, and 
hence it was the tendency for moralists to draw additional 
distinctions, and refuse to pronounce against business practices 
where common-sense did not give the benefit of the doubt. 
Remuneration for undertaking risk was at first prohibited C CiT<a 
but the later canonists refused to condemn it The pailia-*"^^ 
ment of Edward III. however adhered to the older vie\v 
and took the stricter line m leorslatinsr for tiade with 


Gascony ^ 

bo. The condemnation of usuiy in all its forms was Cond^mna- 
decided* but m this matter too we see how, thiough 
unwillingness to pronounce that current transactions were 
necessarily sinful, disliinctions were drawn and excuses 
recognised, w^hich gradually diminished the force of the 
ecclesiastical pr.jhlbit'un, and which gave rise to all sorts 
of ingenious evasions. One of these has been mentioned rumors, 
above, as practised by the Caursines; another is explained 
by Mr Round ^ as effected by an agreement to lease lands 
at a nominal rent to the lender; the nominal rent was to 
be paid for the reduction of the principal by yearly instal- 
ments, while the creditor gained by the diffeience between 
the nominal rent and real value of the land. Lay opinion 


1 c. 19, Deciet Gieg IX. v. 19 Naviganti vel eunti ad nundinas certain 
mutnans pectmise qnantitatem, pro eo, quod snscipit m se peiiculum, receptuius 
aliquid ultra sortem usurarius est censendus. This has been sometimes mterpieted 
as a clerical eiror tor non est censendus For authorities who take it thus see 
Neumann, Gescliichte des WucheiSi 17 n For those who take it as piohibitive see 
Gmejiro da Diecimo, La Gimtizia de^ OontratH, 94 n The MS authority 
togethei with the remaiks of the pseudo-Thomas m the O^v^culum de uswis 
appear to me conclusive m favour of taking the sentence as it stands. 

2 27 Ed m. c 6 See below, p 310 

« Aneient Oh arte? 94 The kind of collusive baigam heie described wns 
appaiently condemned in 1163 by a decietal addiessed to the Aicbbishop of 
Canterbmy c 2^ Deewt Greg /X. v. 19 
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and municipal courts appear to have been less lenient than 
the ecclesiastics^ 

S. Thomas Aquinas’ reasoning on usuiy for money loans 
only becomes intelligible m connection Avith the distinctions 
drawn in Roman Law. If you give a loan of money {mutuum) 
you part with propeity in the article, and if you subsequently 
acquire property in a similar article you ought to be satisfied. 
You do not have the use of the money you lent, but neither 
do you have the risks 'which always attach to property. But 
if you demand payment for the use of };our property, and 
insist on its being replaced as well, you charge for something 
that has no existence, for money can only be used by spending. 
When you handed over the property m the money to your 
neighbour you knew he was going to spend it, for that is the 
only use he can put it to; since he has bargained for a 
reimbursement of your property it Is unfair to make him pay 
for the use of that which has become his own property and is 
held at his own risk. Of course if he does not apply for the 
money in order to spend it, but for purposes of display, the 
case is different; he will then return the pieces of silver, and 
it is a case of hiring (pecimta locata), just like that of a horse 
or a house. Bullion in the form of plate might often be thus 
used ; but there is no excuse for treating wealth which has 
been handed over to be the property of another for a time in 
the way one may fairly do with goods that are only hired 
out but remain the property of the original owner I 

Again if we consider the nature of money we see that it 
has been devised to serve as a medium of exchange, and it 
does greatly facilitate the natural type of exchange where 
mutual needs are satisfied by bartering the product of each 
other s w^ork But to treat it as a source of gain is to divert 
it from its proper function and thus to make gain where no 
gain naturally accrues. This argument might have some 
force if we took the attitude of classical writers and stigma- 
tised all trading for gam as base ; but when we allow that 
certain transactiens are permissible when undertaken in the 

1 See below, p. 361 The following paiagiaphs aie extracted from my Chi istian 
Opinion on Usury ^ pp 30 — 33. 

^ SimmcBi ‘2a, 2a.', q. 78 a, 1. 
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hope — but not for the sake — of gam, it has no longer the AD lOiiG 
same force. The distinction may seem a mere -rhtii 
but it was of real practical importance, as it served to mark 
out that some modes of dealing^ were wrong. To bargain 
for gam as a certainty, however the transaction turns out, 
and to bargain for a share in the gains but none in the 
risks of business, was to trade, not merely in the hope but 
for the sake of gain. From this standpoint however we are 
compelled to admit the lawfulness of compensation not only 
for actual loss (damnum emergens) but for the cessation of 
gam (lucrum cessans) from the use of one's capital. The 
former of these is explicitly admitted in writings attiibuted 
to S. Thomas Aquinas-, and the latter is discussed with 
hesitation. But such admissions really take most of the 
force out of the prohibition; and thus the aiguments^ which 
had their first bearing on the status of classes in a heathen 
city, lose their conclusiveness when applied to the rectitude 
of motive and conduct m a Christian man. 

But still further modifications became necessary. It was Excep- 
obvious that a man might fairly desire to be paid when he 
incurred the possibility of losing all he had lent, or when he 
was put to inconvenience by the failure of the borrower to 
return the goods at the right time. In such cases as these 
justice seemed to require that the lender should be recom- 
pensed, and hence we have the permission of receiving 
payment on the ground of periculum sortis. This was the 
ground of the pei mission which fcBuus nauticum enjoy ed^ 
and the various maritime customs^ show how wide this 
practice was At the same time it appears to he explicitly 
condemned hy Gregory IX. ^ 

3- As dealing on commission. Btatuta Gilde^ c. 25, Burgh Laus of Scotland ^ 

75 

2 SummcB, 2<z, 2cb, q 78 a, 2, and q 62 a, 4. See also more fully m the 
spuiious Opusculum de Uswns^ c. 7 

® Stcmmcc, 2a, 2i®, q. 78 a, 2 Sed ille qui committit pecuniam suam Tel 
meicatori yel artifici per modum societatus cujnsdam, non transfeit doioinium 
pecunias sute in ilium, sed remanet ejus ita quod cum periculo ipsius mercatoi 
de ea negotiatur, vei artifex opeiatur, et ideo sic licito potest partem luen mde 
provenientis expetere, tamquam de re sua 

^ See Les bones costumes de la Mar, 194, 195, 211, m the Blach Booh of the 
Admiralty, m 380. 

See above, p. 255, n* 1. 


C. H. 


17 
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AD 1066 A fulther reason for payment of more than the sum 
borrowed was found in the pcena conventionahs which seem^ 
to have been most generally recognised , a delay in repay- 
ment might obviously inflict serious damage on the leader, 
and this gave occasion for additional payments by the debtor ; 
this obligation takes a very prominent place m the contracts 
between borrowers and lendeis in the Middle Ages, and the 
case of Antonio and Shylock has made it familiar to us all. 

Partly then fiom the doctrine of S. Thomas Aquinas and 
partly from the practice of a Christian cou^fbry like England, 
we find that many exceptions to the strict letter of the 
prohibition of usury were tolerated. It is clear that on one 
or other of these reasons almost every loan might claim a 
certain amount of interest, and the whole doctrine might 
have become a dead letter. But \yith certain well-known 
exceptions, there was little inclination on the part of the 
PuUic authorities to connive at such evasions, and the common- 

oi>%nion, sense of the public agreed in this matter with the ecclesias- 

tical decisions. The law of the realm was in practical accord 
with the canons discussed by S Thomas Aquinas; other 
guardians of morality, in the pulpits and elsewhere, exerted 
their influence in the same direction. We need not be 
surprised that under these circumstances a strong public 
opinion was formed on the subject, — a public opinion which 
supported the ecclesiastical and other powers in inflicting 
penalties on the usurer. The public opinion thus created is 
a most noteworthy feature in English history; the strong 
feeling against usury was more vehement and stringent than 
the laws by which it had been formed ; and it failed to 
recognise the fail ness of the distinctions which subtle intel- 
lects drew, and of which the moneyed men made use as 
excusing their extortions. 

Eject 071 It is commonly supposed that narrow-minded ecclesiastics 
society. down an arbitrary and unjustifiable rule against taking 

interest, and that they thus hampered the growth of trade. 
The rule was not arbitrary, but commended itself to ordinary 
common-sense and it did not hamper trade. The limits 
which were laid down in regard to money loans were not so 
narrow as modern writers appear to suppose and every 
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encouragement was given to men who could afford it, to A D 
make gratuitous loans for definite periods, as a form 
Christian chanty^: and it may be confidently affirmed that 
no real hindrance was put m the way of material progress 
in the then existing state of society by these restiictions. 
Tillage was so generally carried on by communities, or at 
any rate was so far cooperative, that the cultivator would 
rarely be reduced to borrowing money, as the Eastern 
peasantry do. Poverty probably meant a greater personal 
dependence on a manorial lord^ not a constant dread of the 
exactions of usurers. Nor was it necessary for the artisan 
to borrow, as in all probability his gild* would supply 
the means of carrying on his trade if unexpected losses or 
sickness crippled his resources , while, generally speaking, 
the stock-m-trade requmed was very small, as he often 
worked on materials supplied by customers. If he was 
engaged on a long job where money was needed, he could 
borrow for the purpose, on terms which remunerated the 
lender with a share in the profits, without being guilty of 
usury, as understood by S. Thomas Aquinas^ The merchants 
too were not restrained from using the capital of other men 
in their ventures or from remunerating them for the risk in- 
volved. The cases in which men were generally reduced to 
borrow without being able to offer the lenders a profitable 
partnership, were those where kings and barons were suddenly 
called on to meet the expenses of a military expedition, or 
where land-holders and ecclesiastics had to borrow to meet 
the calls of royal or papal taxation ; borrowing for the sake 
of building magnificent works or for other purposes of display 

1 See a case (11S8) in Round’s Ancient Charters, p 90, also the instance in 
1115 of Bncstain (Oidenc Vital vi m Duchesne, Hiat Nor 628) Ipse etiam 
nec multura dives, nec mmium pauper, secundum laicorum ordmem in possessione 
mediocri seipsum et famdiolam honeste regebat. Vicinis suis indigentibus num- 
mos non tamen ad usuram accommodabat, sed propter mfidelitatem multorum a 
debitoribus vadunonia retmebat As to loans by a burgess to the municipality see 
Winchester Oidinances, Archveological Journal, ix 73 The ordmances of the gild 
mei chant at Coventry piovide for a gratuitous loan of money to a brother who 
has fallen into poverty so as to enable him to trade Gross, Q'lld Merchant, n. 50. 

2 Compare the practice of Russian proprietors before the enfianchisement 
Wallace, Bussia, ii 200. See also on the tiadition of monastic management, 
p. 532 below 

Compare the piactice of making such loans on pledges to sick brothers m 
Germany Schanz, Zur Geschichte dei deutschen Gesellenverhande, p. 72. 

i See above, p. 257, n. 3. 

17—2 
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we need not consider. Mediaeval usury was quite unlike that 
of pagan and Eastern countries, for it was prevented from 
attacking and preying on the industrial resources of the 
country ; the comfortable classes and ecclesiastics were those 
who suffered most by being occasionally forced to apply to 
bankers or Jews when they really needed coins. 



Ill EEPRESENTATION AND LEGISLATION. 


I. Political and Social Conditions under the 
Edwards. 

86. The preceding sections have shown us the develop- ^ D 1272 
ment of complex and well-organised chartered towns which 
made regulations for their internal and for foreign trade, 
arranged for the supoimtendence of manufactures, and en- economic 
forced a code of commercial law. But though much progress 
had been made in London, at Ipswich and elsewhere, it was 
in all cases a local growth. The time of Edward I. marks 
the most important turning-point in our history, since he set 
on foot a machinery for framing general regulations for the 
whole countiy, and thus took the first steps in organising a 
national economic life that was to outlive and outgi'ow and 
absorb the most flourishing gild of the thirteenth century. 

Hence we now have the first beginnings of a political economy, 
so far as England is concerned. Hitherto we have had to deal 
■with village or manorial economy; or to trace how special 
municipal and market privileges were conferred upon the 
inhabitants of particular towns and used by them, and how 
special trading privileges were granted to groups of foreigners; 
but we are now to see the industry and commerce of the realm 
dealt with as a whole 

There are two main sides to the work of Edward I. ; Comutu^ 
he instituted the representation of the people and he re- changes 
organised the fiscal system of the realm. Of these the former 
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AD. 127*2 was an improvement in the constitution on which it is nn- 

1377 . 

necessary to dwell in detail here, and the direct economic 
effects of his changes in taxation may have been but slight 
and their at first. None the less was his work of the greatest signifi- 
InrhZnce cauce so far as industry and commerce are concerned ; it is 
onmdustry what he did that is remarkable, but what he rendered 
eommejce possible; he provided the machinery by which the whole 
subsequent development of English industry and commerce 
has been directed and controlled. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that the whole structure of society was altered by 
his wisdom. Formerly there had been a vast number of 
separate local jurisdictions, each united by a similar tie to 
the king as head, but without any real connection with one 
another; now the towns in different parts of the country 
were enabled to realise the interests they had in common, 
to get over some of the old local exclusiveness, and to join in 
demanding measures for the common good of their class in 
all parts of the realm. Hitherto particular bodies had bought 
particular privileges for themselves, new they made terms as 
to the contributions which were to be taken from the whole 
land, and framed regulations which should be enforced 
throughout its length and breadth. This was the work 
which the estates of the realm were called on to undertake 
when they were summoned to consult with the king about 
what concerned all. 

It was a new departure; but still it was only another 
mnotis step in the work which the first William had begun. He 
aeheadl tad done much to weld the several parts of England into a 
united whole, for he had forced each of the local powers into 
attachment to the common head of the whole realm ; Edward 
proceeded to organise them all as parts of one body, not 
only connected by allegiance to the head, but bound by 
and loitJi common interests and obligations to one another. The time 
‘ for merely granting special privileges by charter and for 
relying on occasional contributions from particular groups of 
tenants was over, and the day had come when the strangely 
various elements of English population were at last organised 
into a body politic, and could thus simultaneously share m 
the advantages and in the burdens of government. 
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There had of course been general regulations for the A D 
whole realm on certain economic matters before this time , 
a uniformit}^ of weights and measures had been decreed, as at 

well as Assizes of Breads Ale and Cloth, and an effoit Ivdidi i egidahon 
been made to ensure fair dealing in regard to the commonest ^ ^ 
aiticles of consumption But it may be noticed that these 
were points m which the King and the Court were directly 
interested, since it was of the first importance that the sup- 
plies he required m progresses through the country should be 
obtained in definite and known quantities, and at reasonable 
rates when they were purchased ; the trading classes required 
definite weights and measures in each district, but a general 
unilormity of weights and measures w^as important to the 
king, and he was specially interested that there should be no 
sudden raising of the price of food when a visit of the court 
created a sudden demand. The Edwaidian legislation may 
certainly be regarded as a new’^ departure, since it was very 
different in form, and it primarily aimed at regulating trade 
in the interests of the subjects Indeed it corresponds, not so m the 
much with the charters which kings had issued, but with the ^ofThT 
customs which had been formulated in different municipalities, 

The subjects, by adopting common usages in so many towns, 
had organised a body of customs on commercial and trading 
matters, and Edward only cairied out what they had begun 
wdien parliament gave to similar customs the force of law in 
all parts of the realm. 

From this time onwards w'e may notice the gradual Local 
development of this national industrial regulation, and how 
in regard to commerce, to manufactures and to agricul- 
ture alike, the local authorities were gradually overtaken 

1 See Appendix A. 

2 Piecipue ex paite Domini Hegis precipiatnr qnod nnUus foiissteUaims 
paciatxir in viUa commoiaii, qm panpernin est depiessor manifeste et tocias 
commumtatis et patne piiblicus immicns , qm bladum, pisces, allec yel res qnas- 
cmiqne venales per terram vel pei aqnam venientes, qnandoqne per terram yei 
aqnam obviando pice ceteris festuiat lucinm scienter viciosmn , pauperes opprimens, 
et dunciores decipieiis, qni sic nnims juste illo qm eas apportaverit multo earms 
vendere machmatur; qm mercatoies extraneos cum rebus venalibus circumvenit, 
offeieiis se vendicione leium suarum, et sucgerens eis quod bona sua carms 
Tenders potciunt quam vendere proponebant, et sic arte yel uigenio villam seducit 
et patriam Statutum de pistonhus. 
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and superseded by the increasiDg activity of parliament, till 
in the time of Elizabeth the work was practically finished, 
and a complex but well-articulated system of' national 
economy was completed. 

The general character of the local powers has been already 
indicated; it would be a mistake to suppose that serious 
efforts were made to suppress them wholly. Indeed it may be 
said that under Edward I. the toTOS made rapid advances ; 
the free toT^ms which he founded attained the highest point of 
constitutional importance, for they were fr^ee from manorial 
restrictions of every kind and they were not yet overshadowed 
by the growing power of parliament. In succeeding reigns, 
even when the towns continued to grow in wealth and power, 
the special privileges for which they had paid so dearly came 
to be of comparatively little importance, not so much on 
account of actual attacks directed against themfi but because 
statute law extended the blessings of good government 
throughout the country generally. Special municipal privi- 
leges were not withdrawn, but they werp superseded as other 
localities came to enjoy similar advantages through the 
vigorous action and wise regulations of the central authority. 

The progress of this centralising tendency brought about 
one remarkable result ; as it mcreased, the range of freedom 
for the individual citizen became wider and wider. The 
restrictions which seem to us so galling were not imposed for 
the first time by statute ; for the most part parliament 
transferred the enforcement of certain regulations from a 
local to a central authority, and by so doing gave an immense 
increase to personal freedom. That there should be similar 
laws, similar customs, similar taxes, similar conditions of 
business throughout the length and breadth of the land was 
a very great gain for purposes of internal trade; as all 
Englishmen came to be subject to one law and shared in the 
same privileges, they were freed from the fetters that local 
immunities had imposed on their intercourse. In some other 
countries the special and local restrictions and privileges 

1 Though these also occurred in the legislation on behalf of ahen merchants 
which, as the cities complained, was mconsistent with their chartered pnTileges. 
See below, p. 392. 
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were swept away, not without blood, and the continuity with ad, 1272 
the past was rudely broken by the sudden introduction 
modern improvements ; in our land affairs have run another 
course ; local regulations were superseded by general leg&la- 
tion, and then general legislation ceased to play such an im- 
portant part, as world-wide commerce outgrew the control of 
national ordinances. Hence one may say that there has been 
continuous progress in this matter; local regulations were 
better than none, and towns legulated by their own gilds had 
a start in the race , but general regulations are better still, 
and when the country had so far advanced that general 
regulation was possible, the maintenance of merely local 
regulations would have been restriction. It is not regulation BegulaHon 
that is an evil, but unsuitable regulation ; unregulated tiadc ^ncTim. 
is not necessarily m a sound condition, and legulated tiade 
is not restricted trade unless it is ill-regulated trade If we 
do not bear this in mind we shall baldly realise the extent of 
the progress which is marked by the close of the charter 
period and the beginning of legislation, while we shall 
certainly fall into giave errors if we forget that the 
Plantagenets and their parliaments were making regulations 
for their own times and not for ours. 

87. Edward I. laid the foundations of a system of 
national regulation of industry and commerce, and this 
gi’adually outgrew the municipal institutions ; he rendered it 
possible for his successors to suivcy the commercial condition 
of the country as a whole, and to form a definite policy for 
the development of national resources and for establishing 
satisfactory relations with foreign places Before his time 
the rulers could only aim at securing good administration, and 
collecting the revenue satisfactorily; but after his reign it 
had become possible to devise a national policy and increase 
prosperity, so that the sources from which revenue was 
obtained might yield more freely. It is in the reign of foreign 
Edward III. that we can see the beginnings of a commercial 
policy of an international and not merely of an intermunicipal 
character h 

i This arid several subsequent paragiaphs were read as a paper before the Royal 
Historical Society and have been published m their Transactions [N S. rv. 197). 
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There is a striking contrast between the reign of Edwaid I 
and that of Edward III , one was a legislator whose chiet 
triumphs were constitutional while the life of th<5 otlier was 
passed in pressing claims to continental dorainion Bui in 
his wars, Edward III aimed at objects which were approved 
by the Commons assembled in parliament, even while they 
groaned under the pressure of the expenses entailed ; the 
assertion of his claim to the kingdom of France was a card 
he was forced to play in the hope of winning the game. It 
is not probable that he was merely actuated by dynastic 
ambition, — still less that he was endeavouring to secure 
possessions abroad which would render him independent of his 
subjects at home. His policy appears to have been largely 
based on economic considerations, he seems to have aimed at 
the development of national wealth, and he may possibly 
have recognised the cohesive power of commercial intercourse. 
His plans were not farseeing, and they broke down because 
he failed to bring conflicting interests into harmony. The 
piivileges he conferred on Flemish merchants roused the 
jealousy of his English subjects^ while the aiTangements, 
which were favourable to sheep faimeis and to consumers in 
this country, proved to be injurious to English shipping. 

Curiously enough too, Edward III. was the instrument of 
thwarting Philip in his endeavour to carry on a work of 
consolidation in France, similar to that which Edward I, had 
accomplished in England. The great fiefs, — Guienne, Brit- 
anny, Flanders, — were the main obstacles which delayed the 
union of France under one strong rule, and each of these in 
turn had the support of Edward III. in maintaining its 
opposition to the feudal superior. He was the hereditary 
ruler of Guienne, though other provinces to which he had an 
equal title had been filched away from him, and he was 
closely related to Flanders by his marriage, while he attempted 
to form similar connections with Brabant as well. These 
personal relationships made it incumbent upon him to try to 
hold his own, and refuse to submit to yield to the arrogant 
claims and underhand schemes by which Philip was endea- 
vouring to oust him. But these personal ties do not account 


1 WeMord, Strength of England^ 134. 
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for the method he pursued in carrying on the war, the A d 1272 
provisions on which he insisted in his treaties, or the favour 
with which the Commons viewed his schemes. 

The two districts m which he was thus personally in- 
terested, —Flanders and Guienne, — were the two regions 
which were most closely connected with England by common 
mercantile interests. “Trade follows the flag,” and trade 
goes on more |-caccfully between two parts of the same 
empire; it was undoubtedly true that if Flanders and 
England, as well* as Gascony and England were united, or Gascoiiij, 
closely connected, politically, there would be every prospect 
that the commerce of both would flourish The English rule 
seems to have been popular in Gascony at first and Flemings 
were read}^- to acquiesce m this scheme and support Edward 
most heartily ; according to Froissart^ he only assumed the 
style and arms of king of France with much reluctance, and vd im 
because the Flemish towns urged him to take this step 
They were not on very friendly terms with their own 
court, and they had every reason to fear the French king , if 
Philip’s schemes were successful and he made his suzerainty 
over Flanders a reality, they would be in subjection to a Flanders 
monarch who was bitterly jealous of the growing strength 
of his own communes, and who had already waged a cruel 
war against them. They could not but be struck with 
a contrast in the action of the English kings ; Edward I. had 
been a great builder of towns, not only in lus owm island, but 
on the continent 2 too , he had called the burges«'es to give 

1 Chi onide^ c 42 

2 On the whole subject of the Bastides or Villes tranches founded by Edward I. 
in Guienne and Aquitaine see A Cuiie Seunbres, Essai sur villes, pp 43, 61 Some 
interesting details aie also given by J H Parker m his continuation of Turner’s 
Domestic Ai cliitectiu e, i 154 In plan they were lectangular and foi tided, divided 
by streets 24 or 30 feet wide into blocks, which weie again separated into separate 
plots by passages six feet wide This isolation of each plot seived to pi event dis- 
putes about party walls , gave secuiity against fii e and was convenient for drainage. 

These were matters which had received attention m London fiom the time of 
Henry II , and Edward not unnaturally sent to his own capital for skilled men to 
lay out some of his new towns in Aquitaine m 1298 (op cit i. 157 n ). The neigh- 
bounug lords, whether ecclesiastical or lay, strongly objected to these new and 
free towns when the Ville franche de Eovergne was laid out the neighbounng 
bishop excommunicated any one who should go and build ui it, as he feared that it 
would ruin his own town of Bodez (op. cit i 169). “No Jess than fifty towns were 
founded by the English m Fiance within the same number of years, and the best 
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him counsel in parliament, and his grandson summoned 
merchants — as he at other times summoned other classes — 
to colloquies on matters affecting their interests. They 
might well wish to be under such a king, while the require- 
ments of their manufactures rendered it essential that they 
should get a constant supply of English wooT 

Had Edward III. maintained his claim to the throne of 
France he would have of course secured a position as 
suzeram of Flanders ; it might possibly be argued that he 
went some way to assert this right when heussued the noble^ 
intending it to circulate both m England and Flanders ; this 
certainly looked very like the assertion of a princely right in 
regard to these countries, while the claim to the Sovereignty 
of the Sea would be more easily enforced and the king’s 
peace maintained on the waters by a monarch who pos- 
sessed the land on either shore. 

Be this as it may, we see that in his first campaigns, 
Flanders was the base of operations ; that in the great 
campaign, after landing in the Cotentin, he again turned away 
both from Guienne and from Paris to establish his forces in 
the Low Countries ; while his protracted negociations with the 
people, as well as the princes, of Flanders and Brabant, seem 
to show how much his proceedings towards Philip were 
affected by the way in which he kept the interests of the 
wool trade in view. 

The other great branch of continental trade, the vune 
trade 'with Gascony, was more than partially Anglicised, since 
it had been concentrated in Liboume and other English 
to-wns, where the burgesses would welcome the policy pursued 
by Edward III. His hereditary right to the Duchy made 
this really a trade between two different parts of his own 
possessions; and to have established a firm hold upon 
Gascony, Flanders and England, would have been to create a 
remarkably powerful commercial federation. It is probable 
that the misgovernmeut of the Black Prince, by alienating the 

proof of the success of the plan is in the strong hold which the English people 
held in the affections of the people of this part of Prance, and in the fact that 
most of these towns aie still existing, and in a flonrishing state.” Op. eif. 1 . 170 n. 
Also, Bnssaud, Les Anglais m Guienne^ 114, 127, 151. 

1 On the export of wool to Flanders see Appendix D, 2 See title-page. 
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southern peoples, rendered it impossible to realise this scheme, a d 1272 
for the Flemish connection^ was the less important project, 
especially •when the manufacture of cloth was being so 
successfully prosecuted in England; but it was a highly 
ingenious plan and would justify the reputation Edward 
III. enjoyed as the Father of English Commerce. It would 
be curious, as it is idle, to speculate how very differently 
European politics must have shaped themselves if this 
dream had been reahsed ; if France had been wedged in 
between two tracibs of territory, united both by loyalty and 
commercial interest to England ; and if over-sea trade had at 
that early period received the extraordinary impetus which 
these political connections must have giveiL 

88. Though the constitutional change which took place 
under Edward I. is one of the turning-points of industrial 
history, and the political schemes of Edward III. seem to 
mark a new era in the progress of the nation, there were 
other sides of life which exercised no little influence on 
economic affairs, and m regard to which no change was 
apparent ; current nforality was not substantially altered, Oom- 
and the practical measures which embodied it are similar to molatui/ 
those which were already in vogue. 

In a preceding section an attempt has been made to 
sketch the methods of trading which approved themselves 
to the gilds merchant in thirteenth century towns : a similar 
feeling found expression on a larger scale in parliament, both 
as regards the methods of regulation adopted and the exclu- 
siveness as against outsiders. Had civil lawyers been more statute 
largely represented in parliament it is quite conceivable that fn/Zces 
our commercial legislation might have been copied almost 
entirely from the code of Justinian ; on the other hand, the 
attempts to limit the rapidly in^.i wealth of the Church 
would hardly have emanated from an assembly where eccle- 
siastical feeling was dominant; in either case there might 
have been some expression of jealousy at the prosperity of the 
burgesses and the traders. But the earliest economic legis- 

" “ cubtums 

1 In the treaty of Bretigny (§§ xu, xxxi, xxxn) king Edward sacrificed Ms 
claims on Flanders as the price of the promised cessation of French mterference 
in behalf of Scotland. Eymer, Fcederat in i. 487. 
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empirical; and it reflects the opmions and prejudices of 
legislation, practical men, especially of merchants — the class" who were 
dominant in the regulation of town affairs Early legislation 
IS concerned with providing facilities for trading, for more 
frequent intercourse, for better markets and better prices — 
in the hope of securmg a supply of wares in plenty to the con- 
sumer \ It also aimed at enforcing what was fair, as between 
man and man in every-day transactions , but it rests on practical 
expel ience, not on scholastic teaching, and it is difficult to 
use the mediaeval doctrine of a fair price, as it is founlffor 
example in S Thomas Aquinas, so as to explain the actual 
regulations and restrictions. The more the enactments are 
examined the more does it become clear that they are based, 
not on the Aristotelian doctrine of nioralists, but on practical 
experience of bargaining about different kinds of commodities 
in the market or the fair. There was much in the acts of 
these parliaments that was mistaken, but the legislators erred 
as practical men may err ; there was qothing doctrinaire in 
the remedies they tried or the regulations they proposed; 
they were often short-sighted, but th^y '> were not led away by 
some favourite theory in the davs^mf the Edwards. It was a 
time of legislation and regulation by dule of thumb; and 
unless an effort is made to imderstand the social conditions 
which moulded our industry and commerce duriug that period 
the legislation itself may be entirely misunderstood. 


II. Consolidation. 

Rejiiesen- 89 While Edward I. was ready like De Montfort to 
^ associate tfi^ estates of the realm with himself in the work of 
government, he was by no means willing to forego any of the 
just claims of his position as king; it was not because he was 
weak and careless and desired to be rid of responsibilities 
thaf he summoned his parliaments, but because he believed 
that his government would be stronger if his plans were 

i Hence the Edwardian legislation resembles that of the nineteenth century 
more closdy than that of any of the mtervening periods ; see p. 310 below. 
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supported by the suffrages of his subjects. His father had AD.^1272 
endeavoured to exercise a personal sway, and he had been'”^'"'^ 
forced to give up the kingly powers to a committee of his 
barons. Edward by endeavouring to act in conjunction with 
the estates of his realm, did not indeed always get his own 
way, but he succeeded in establishing a government that was and m/ai 
really effective against the discontented and disorderly And 
hence, while in the time of Heniy there had been the most 
serious encroachments upon royal wealth and jurisdiction, 

Edward was able 40 recover and maintain much that had 
slipped from his father s grasp. Here one may notice that it 
was because he was successful in asserting his rights as king 
against individual barons, or the Pope, that their constitu- 
tional powers were defined m the form they actually took, 
and that they were pi evented from usurping a power which 
would have been dangerous to the nation itself. When Ui>wj)a- 
staunchly maintaining the rights of the Crown, Edward was 
taking the most effective means for securing the ultimate 
redress of the wrongs of^the poorh This comes out very clearly 
in the story of the disafforesting controversy. By an adjust- 
ment of boundaiies considerable portions of the Crowm forests 
were given over to certain barons, who gained peisonally , but 
the position of the tenants was so much altered for the worse 
that their case obtained special attention in the Ordinance o/a d i 305 
the Forest, by which tlieir rights of pasture and common 
were secured. 

If this was the most formidable, it was not by any means Encroach- 
the only encroachment about which he had cause to bestm 
himself. As has been described above, one of his hist acts on 
coming to the throne had been to institute an inquiry into 
the full extent of the losses which the Crown property had 
sustained^. He sent out commissioners and took account of vd. i 27 L 
the losses of the Crown from usurpations by the subject, and 
of the misdeeds of royal officers. The results of the inquiries 
are embodied in the Hundred Rolls and the records of the 
proceedings which ensued ; they contain much evidence to 


1 For a picture of these about this tune see the ‘Husbandman’s Song,’ in 
Wright’s Political Songs (Camden Society), 149. 

2 See above, p 17o. 
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show that where the king was badly served^ the people 
suffered too. Many thiogs required amendment in the realm 
at the time of his accession, “ for the prelates and religious 
persons of the land were grieved many ways, and the 
people otherwise entreated than they ought to be, and the 
peace less kept, and the laws less used, and the offenders less 
punished than they ought to be\'' The enforcement of laws, 
and the enactment of more widely effective laws ivere abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the country 

90. There was one particular directiomof change however 
which called for special intervention ; corporations never die, 
and the munificence of successive generations had tended to 
bring a large area of the lands of the country into the hands 
of the clergy. The excessive endowment of religion wrs a 
political evil, as such a large proportion of the revenues went 
directly or indirectly to the enrichrnent of the see of Rome ® ; 
these ecclesiastical claims had existed for a long time past and 
were increasing. Peter s pence had been paid with more or less 
regularity since the ninth century ; and while preparing for 
the second crusade, the Pope taxed \he clergy throughout 
Christendom as a means of supporting the undertaking. The 
connection with the Roman See, which William of Normandy 
had introduced and S. Anselm favoured, was soon made an 
excuse for constant appeals ; and immense sums were paid as 
mere bribes to the papal servants at Rome. The position 
of feudal suzerain of England, which the Pope had acquired 
during the reign of John, and the fact that by the will of 
that monarch he was guardian to the young Henry, strength- 
ened the hold which the papal power had upon the wmalth of 
England, and the revenues of the English Church®, In par- 
ticular the various pretexts under which Rufus had appro- 
priated Church revenues^ were soon used on behalf of the 
papacy; while a large number of the richest benefices in 

1 First Statute of Westminster (preamble) 

2 On the orgamsation of papal taxation, see Gottlob, Kreuzmgs-Sieuem. 

s On the payments made in connection with the mtngne for placing Prince 
Edmnnd on the throne of Sicily, see Gottlob, Kreuzzugs-Steuern, 8i ; Whitweli, 
Italian Bcmkers m R. Sist Soc. Trans. N.8. xvn. 179. 

^ Eor calculations as to the amount of these resources compare Pearson, 
Hist. Eng. n, 406, and Milman, Lat. Christ, ix 15 In the reign of Edward HI, the 
Commons estunated it at a third of the property of the leahn. Rot Pat I, n. 337 a. 
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England were in the hands of aliens and foreigners. This A D 1272 

o ^ ^ ° 1377 

was a crying evil m the thirteenth century, and despite 

many efforts to check it, there is little sign that it really 
abated. In the reign of Edward III the Commons com- a d 1376 
plained that the taxes paid to the Pope amounted yearly 
to five times the sum paid to the Crownh 

This was m itself a serious matter; but the evil became Papal pre^ 
more obvious, when Pope Boniface VIII claimed to have 
such authouty in England that royal taxes on the temporali- 
ties of the clergy^should only be levied with his consent and 
approval-. The new and startling claim was met by a 
vigorous measure, for Edward I. withdrew all legal protection \i) 1297 
from the clergy, and his sentence of outlawry soon sup- 
pressed the attempt to maintain such pretensions But the 
fact that this claim could be put forth rendered it still 
more necessary to press f Tward, on the lines of action, which 
Henry II. had taken by enforcing the obligation of the clergy 
to pay scutage on the knights’ fees which they held. 

The first of Edwards measures with this view was the 
Statute of Mortmain^, which prevented the clergy from ac - ad 1279 
quiring additional lands either by gift or purchase without the 
consent of the chief lord, and without bearing their fair share 
of public burdens ; there had doubtless been fraudulent con- 
veyances of lands to the Church by men who desired to be 
reinstated in possession as Church tenants and as enjoying 
immunities on that account This measure was followed up by 
the Quia Emptores^, which not only condemned the collusive ad 1200 
sales by which the tenants in chiet and the Crown had been 
damaged, but provided for the more easy transference of land 
so long as the rights of the superiors weie properly preserved; 
for every tenant was now permitted to sell his lands or parts 
of them. There is reason to believe that this statute was 
taken advantage of very generally, and that there was m 
consequence a great increase in the number of free tenants, 
many of whom however had but small holdings^ This was 

^ Pot Pari II 837 b 

2 Greatest op Plantage'iiets^ 229 On the increase of papal taxation in the four- 
teen tli and fifteenth centmies, see Gottlob, Ans der Camera, 183 

•'J De iirzs religiosis, 7 Ed. 1. 11 . ^ Quia emptores^ 18 Ed. I 11 

* Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields, 5o. Jessopp, Coming of the F? lai s, 190. 

C. H. 18 
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the effect, though not so far as appears the object, of the 
measure; but once again the effort to secuie the rights of 
the Crown indirectly led to the granting of improvements 
in the condition of the tenant. 

The struggle to assert the rights of the Crown was 
prolonged in the case of the various ecclesiastical Orders. 
The Templars were among the fiist to feel the weight of 
royal displeasure, they were already unpopular with the 
cleigy because they had been removed from ordinary ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and several bulls we^’e issued in their 
iavour^ , and when the loss of Aeve sealed the failure of the 
Order to recover the Holy Land from the Infidel, it was 
possible for Edward I. to argue that they should no longer be 
protected in the enjoyment of wealth which had been granted 
in the hope of accomplishing this object. Their accumulations 
were large, as the religious character of their establishments 
gave some immunity from pillage, and they were rendered 
specially secure by the strength of their construction and the 
training of their defenders. The Temples^ at London and Paris 
were favourite places for depositing jewels® and other treasures; 
the hoards of wealth amassed in them were very greaf^, and 
the Templars nob only negotiated the ransoms of prisoners®, 
but engaged in such financial business as making payments 
in distant places®, and advancing money to the croivn^. Since 
they were thus concerned in lucrative financial business, they 
were not entirely free from the suspicion which attached to 
all those who were engaged in monetary transactions, and 
they were occasionally the victims of royal necessity or 
cupidity. Edward I. appropriated the revenues which they 
were about to transmit to Cyprus, though he restored them on 
the earnest appeal of the Pope®. Edward 11. on his succession 
^ Ryxaer, Feeder a (Record), i i. 334, 335. 

2 Leopold Delisle, Opeiations Finami^res des Templiers in Acad des insenp, 
t xxxiii p 2. Gottlob, KrevzaugS'Sieuei 71, 24tO. Seebelow, p 288 Also E Eeiris, 
Belations of Knights Templais to English Cioion in Ameiican Hist lien. vin. 1 
s Eymer, FcoJera, i. pp. 435, 492. Henry III obtained advances fiom 
merchants on Crown Jewels deposited at Pans in 1264, 

4 Edward I, when Pnnee of Wales forcibly took £10,000 from the London 
Temple in 1263. Qei vase Gant. E S. n 222. 

s Compare the arrangements for the ransom of William Brewer (1204). Patent 
Rolls, p. 41, 6 John (1208, 1213), Patent Bolls, pp. 65, 103. 

? King John, Patent Bolls, pp. 135, 152. s Eymer, Fcedem, i. u. 823. 
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seized no less than fifty thousand pounds in silver, besides a d 1272 
gold and jewels which had been deposited m their treasury^ — 
When through a shameful intrigue^ the papal protection was 
at last withdrawn, the Order w^as left utterly defenceless , but 
it IS to the credit of Edward II. that he showed considerable 
reluctance to believe the accusations against the Order®, or ^ d i^o? 
to lend himself as an agent for their suppression 

The foreign monastic Orders escaped at this time, but like Ciwnacs 
the alien beneficiaries^ they were very severely treated by 131G. 
Edward III The Cluniacs had, like the Templars, been 
su'>pl\iiig money for the uses of the chapter in foreign parts , 
while the Cistercians had endeavoured to evade the duty of rist.r- 
contributing to the royal revenue, on the ground that their 
houses in England had no complete control over their 
possessions® But these evasions were of no avail, and 
by rejecting them firmly, Edward followed his grandfathci’s 
example, and took another step in the consolidation of the 
realm as a whole. 

91 So far we have had to do with the enforcement bv Undefined 

7 , 

constitutional means of the prerogatives of the king 
supreme landowner ; we must now turn to examine the pre- 
rogatives which he exercised as supreme in disposing of the 
products of the soil, and as controllmg the use and exchange 
of them. This side of the royal po%ver has been less commonly 
iindci'stood and admitted^ than Crown rights on the land, 
for it was never so explicitly asserted as when William L put 
forward the claims of the feudal king at Salisbiuy, and it 
was only exercised within limitations. Nevertheless it is 
only on the supposition of such a prerogative that the 
various forms of royal exaction and royal control, over the 
internal and external trade of the country, become m- 

^ Addison, Kmglits Templars (2iid Ed.), 418 2 450 , 

s Eymer, Foedera (Eecoid), n 1 . 10, 19 1 Ibid. ni 1 GS 

^ It appears that Henry HI. admitted tins claim (a.d 1212), as be apxjealed 
dmect to Citeanx. Mat Pans, Uhon 231 236,257. Seep 209 abuve. 

^ For one thing it condicts with the doctrine which has been held by Locke, 

Adam Smith, and then followers, that propeity m the pioducts of the soil rests on 
labour (see above, p. 99 n ) But it is notoiious that theie is communal contiol 
over all the pioducts of iaboui in a village community, and there is nothing absmd 
in mamtammg a national right to control and dispose of ail the products of the 
laboui* of mdividual citizens m the nation. 


18—2 
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of prise and 


purveij- 

auoe. 


A D. 1159. 


telligible The king — the head of the nation — might require 
sroods for his own use and that of his household, and for 
the commissariat in warfare, and he might control the 
disposal of them in the interest of the subjects or of the 
national resources. His requirements might be satisfied 
(a) by taking the ai tides he required, (b) by piurchasing 
them on moie or less favourable terms, or (c) by accepting 
money in lieu of the exercise of these nghtsh 

The indefinite rights, which the kings had exercised by 
immemorial usage, were now to be systematised and defined , 
the Domesday Survey is full of hints of obiigacions connected 
with purveyance, and the earlier statutes contain fiequent 
references to the subject. The requirements of the court 
had to be met when the king travelled through the country, 
and this was done either by compulsory purchase {emption) 
or the simpler method of caption. A similar right, when 
exercised in regard to articles of export or import, was known 
as prise ; and the liability to demands of this sort — for which 
the merchant could only hope to be remunerated in pait and 
after a long delay, if at all^ — rendered these forms of indirect 
taxation exceedingly incon\ ement, if we judge of them by 
modern canons, as well as veiy expensive, from the malversa- 
tions of which officers were occasionally guilty. The practice 
must have become specially noxious in connection with the 
continemal wars of English kings. So long as personal 
service in the field was maintained and the knights had to 
" find themselves ’ it would not be so bad, as the barons were 
not in all probability able to imitate the royal practice very 
closely®. But when the payment of scutage relieved the 
knights from this obligation it became the duty of the king 

^ On tLe whole sub;)ect compare Mi Hubert Hall’s Customs Revenue, i. 55 — 72. 

2 HaU, Customs, i 61. 

8 Rot. Pari n. 62 a Foiced enjoyment of tbe bospitabty of reli^ous bouses 
was an approach to tbe exeicise of rights of puiveyance It was checked by tbe 
First Statute of Westminster , c. 1 “ Because that Abbeys and Houses of Eebgion 

have been overcharged and sore grieved, by tbe resort bf great men and otbeis, so 
that their goods have not been sufficient for themselves whereby they have been 
greatly bnidered and impoverished, that they cannot mamtam themselves nor such 
chanty as they were wont to do, It is Provided that none shah come to eat or 
lodge in any House of Eebgion of any other foundation than bis own at tbe costs 
of tbe House, * * md that none at bis own costs shah enter m and come to be 
there against tbe wili of them that be of tbe House.” 
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to organise a commissariat, and the exports and imports of ad. 1272 
the realm lay leady to hand for this purpose They might 
either serve as supplies, as m the case of wine, or might be 
carried abroad, so that the sale might furnish the king with 
the means of purchasing the necessaries of life The purvey- 
ance of commodities for the king s use within the realm is 
consequently of far less economic importance than the action 
of the Crown in regard to merchandise The fiscal history of 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. turns very much on 
their efforts to <sxercise these privileges with, and sometimes 
without, parliamentary sanction. 

Under ordinary circumstances the king prefeired to take Definite 
his share of the value of the exports in the form of a toll, and 
custom had apparently come to recognise a definite payment ad 1275 . 
which was a fair toll to take , this was the so-called ' ancient Anaent 
custom ’ on wool, woolfells and leather of half a mark on 
every sack of wool, and one mark on every last of hides k 
Similarly, there was a recta 2 D'isa of wmek the chief article itecfa 
of import, which consisted of one tun taken before and one 
abaft the mast. It does not appear that the rates with 
regard to other articles of export and import were similarly 
defined. Aliens, however, stood in a somewhat different 
position ; they paid all their dues in money ; for freedom 
from the king’s arbitrary prise of wines they rendered hutlerage ButUiage 
of 25 a tun® Similarly, they paid an additional duty on 
wool, and 3c/ per pound avoirdupois on all other commodities, 
to be free from the king’s prises on their commerce , this was 
the nova or parva custuma"^ to which denizens were not liable. 

Exactions m excess of these rates were regarded as Mala tolta 
oppressive (mala tolta), and provoked a considerable outcry 
in 1297. The parliament was, however, willing to make addi- 
tional grants in great emergencies , and owing to a scarcity of 
moneys grants of wool were made to Edward III. and afforded a d. I34i 
excellent opportunities for the operations of con tractors k Sub- 

1 Hall, Custom % i 66. a Ibid n 96 « H.d n. 102. 

^ Lib Ciist II 200. It was temporal ily abolished by Ed. II (1309) in the 
Statute of Stamford as a fiscal expeiunent {Rot. Pail. l. a.}, but subsequeutly 
remipused. See below, p 291. 

5 Rot Pad n lO.i Xo. 4, 107 No 7, 112 No .5 131 No. 42 

6 Rot Pail. 11. 108 No 10, 120 f No 19 &c. Hall, Customs, i 78 
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sidles on wool, in addition to the ancient custom, were 
voted in the fourteenth and twenty-seventh \ ears of Edward 
There were also frequent subsidies of tunnage and 
poundage^ which were subsidies in addition to the ordinary 
prisage of wines and other goods paid by denizens, and the 
butlerage and nova custuma paid by aliens. While the 
customs were the parliamentary shaping of the ordinary 
exercise of the prerogative, subsidies were the parliamentary 
voting of special aids. 

The collection of these tolls and subsidies required a body 
of officers; the kings chamberlain, the sheriffs, and a con- 
siderable vaiiety of persons had been employed in earlier 
reigns^, but Edward I. appointed regular customers for the 
duty ^5 their business was partly that of collecting the revenue, 
and they were also charged with the responsibility of putting 
down smuggling. They had to see the wools weighed, and 
to seal (cocket) them before embarcation; similar duties in 
regard to exported and imported cloth were also discharged 
in connection with the collection of revenue by subordinate 
officials^ The foimation of a special customs department 
was perhaps more necessary, since so many towns had 
become exempt by their charters from the interference of 
the sheriff and from the ordinary courts. In order that the 
Crown might reap the full benefit from the export trade, 
it was necessary to superintend the dealings in wool and 
to weigh the quantities exposed for sale, so as to gather the 
tolls and prevent illicit trade®. But this could not be done 
without taking measures to force the trade into channels 
where it could be properly controlled; Berwick Newcastle, 
Hull, Boston, Lynn, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Dunwich, London, 
Sandwich, Chichester, Southampton, Bristol, Exeter, Cardigan, 
and Chester were among the principal commercial ports m 
the time of Edward I The scheme was more definitely 
organised by Edward III.’; in some cases the customers 

1 HaU, Customs^ n. 134. 2 Ibid n. 146. s Ibid n. 8 

^ Tbis appeared to be an infraction of chartered piivileges and was apparently 
resented as such at Bristol. Mot. Pari. i. 359 

s HaU, Customs, n 49. 

6 See the inquiry m the Sundred Rolls, above, p. 176. 

? In 1353. Oidinance of the Stajples, § 1. 
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were responsible for superintending the trade at a neigh- ADa27S 
bouring harbour as well; thus Chepstow and Bridgewater 
were grouped with Bristol 

In thus oigamsing the collection of customs, Edward L 
and his parliament asserted a right of regulating the places 
of trade, and of determining the conditions under which 
trade should be carried on But besides improving the Potts 
conditions at the centres of commerce, he appeals to have 
done his best to develope new places of trade. Kingstown- Fteetowas. 
upon-HulB entered on a new career at this epoch , and other 
towns were laid out and rebuilt Winchelsea-, which still 
preserves the ground-plan of an Edwardian town, had suffered 
from an inundation and was reconstructed m this reign Great \ d 1209 


Yai mouth appears to have he^^n laid out at the same time, 
and the king endeavoured to place the relations of the 
burgesses to the men of the Cinque Ports on a friendly 
footing There was already a trade m coal from Newcastle® 
to London \ and shipments were made beyond the seas^ At 
present it may suffice -to notice that the king was successful 
in asserting a right of controlling trade, and to indicate the 
nature of the machinery which was organised in connection 
with this claim; a great part of the commercial history of 
England consists in tracing the diffeient ways in which the 
right thus asserted has been exercised from time to tiine^' 

92. Smee the Crown had such rights m regard to trade, impoted 
it had also duties towards those who conducted the traffic. 

While Edward 1. organised a system for collectmg a cleffniie 
revenue, he set himself to improve the conditions of trading 
as well. He took u|) the regulations in regard to police and 
to the recovery of debts, which were already m vogue m 
certam to^\ms, and rendered them general, while he initiated 
some important improvements in regaid to the currency. 


^ The story of the founding of Hull given by Tickell and Paiker and laen- 
tioned m the second edition of thib work (p 258) appeal's to be quite untinbt- 
woithy. Lambert, Two Thoitsand Years of Gild Life, 7 
2 Parker, Domestic Architeetui e, ii 158 

® Mmmg rights aie mentioned in 1245, and the town had greatly iiicieasecl m 
1281 Brand, Newcastle, n 253 

1306 Brand, ii 254 Pot, Pari, i, 405 ® Eot Pari, i 433 No 9 

6 The constitutional questions as to the relative powers of Kmg and pai'liament 
in controlling tiade may be neglected, from the present point of view. 
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Wrecls. 


a. Police ordinances. Of these the most important are 
the Statuta Civitatis Londonie, with the regulations for se- 
curing good order in the town, especially after dail\. It was 
necessary that a known citizen should be responsible for 
the good behaviour of every resident in the town, so that 
everyone might live under the ej e of a respectable man who 
was answeiable for his behaviour. On this account it was 
ordained that no one but a freeman of the city might keep a 
hostelry or innh Similar legislation was made for other towns 
in the Statute of Winchester, which a^o gave greater 
security to the merchant when travelling by land. “ And for 
more surety of the countiy the King hath commanded, that 
in great towns, being walled, the gates shall be closed fiom 
the sunsetting until the sunrising ; and that no man do 
lodge in suburbs nor in any place out of the town, from nine 
of the clock until day, without his host will answer for him. 
^ ^ And further, it is commanded, That highways leading 
from one market town to another shall be enlarged, whereas 
bushes, woods or dykes be, so that there be neither dyke nor 
bush, whereby a man may lurk to do hurt, within two 
hundred foot of the one side and two hundred foot on the 
other side of the way-.’’ 

In the First Statute of Westminster Edward had already 
shown his care for the protection of traders. Legal effect 
was given to the old custom® that when a ship was stranded 
it should not be accounted a wreck if a man, cat, or dog, 
escaped alive from it. The cargo was to be kept by the 
royal bailiff, and those to whom it belonged might have the 

1 “Whereas diverse persons do lesoit unto the city, some from paits beyond 
the sea, and others of this land, and do theie seek sheltei and refuge, by reason of 
banishment out of their own countiy, oi who for gi*eat offence or other misdeeds 
have fled fiom their own countiy, and of these some do become brokers, hosteleis 
and innkeepers within the saide city, for denizens and sti angers, as fieely as 
though they were good and lawful men of the fi'anchise of the city ; and some 
nothing do but lun up and down in the sheets, moie by night than by day, and 
aie well attiied m cloathing and airay and have their food of dehcate meats and 
costly, neither do they use any craft or merchandise, nor have they lands or 
tenements whereof to hve, nor any fiiend to find them, and through such persons 
many peiils do often happen in the city and many evils ” Statuta Londonie. 

2 Statute of Winchester,^ 13 Ed. I. st. ii. co. 4, 5. 

3 It IS referred to as such by Giraldus Cambrensis, De instructione principim, 
1 . [Anglia Christiana), p. 190. He speaks of the constant disregaid of the custom 
as one of the proofs of the degeneracy of England under the Angevms. 
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whole restored to them on laying a claim withm a year and a d i 2 T 2 
a day, and this was to hold good whether the rights 
wreckage belonged to the king or to a subject k 

h. Recovery of debts. The policy in regard to debts DtUs 
owing to foreign merchants, which had commended itself to 
the men of Ipswich as 'convenable for the town’k was rendered 
more general. ''Forasmuch as merchants which heretofore ad 1233 , 
have lent their goods to diverse persons be greatly impove- 
rished because there is no speedy law provided for them to 
have recoveiy of their debts at the day of payment assigned, 
and by reason hereof many merchants have withdiawn toFoieigaers 
come into this realm with their merchandises, to the damage, 
as well of the merchants, as of the whole realm, the King 
by himself and by his CounciF” ordained and established, 
that when the debt wns acknowledged before royal officers in 
specified towns, they should be impowered under the King’s 
seal to distrain for debt in default of payment. At Acton 
Burnel tins scheme was tried, as in London, York and Bristol; 
but complaints became current that the sheriffs misinter- 
preted the statute, so that it was re-enacted in 1285 as a 
Statutum Mercatorum\ this was much more exjilicit, and 
gave the same sort of facilities m any town which the king 
might appoint, as well as at fairs These advantages were 
abused, possibly by creditois who foreclosed and took pos- 
session, under this system, of lands which had been pledged, 
and the operation of the statute was limited to merchants, 
their goods and tenements; and in 1311 twelve towns "were 
specifiecF where recognisances for debt might be taken 
before "the most safe and the most rich men,” chosen by 
the commonalty for the purpose 

The statute of Acton Burnel had done something to Unj^ir 
remove the necessity for municipal interfeience for the 
recovery of debts, and Edward passed a measure to 
prohibit unfair distraint for debts ; as has been shown above 

1 3 Ed I c. 4: For cases which lUnstiate the law of wreckage (1363), see 
Sharpe, Calendai of Letteis,^^ xivaiid98, No 213 

2 See above, p 222, n 3. Blach Booh of Adnw alty^ ii. 115 

s Be Mercatonbics, 11 Ed I, 

^ Newcastle, York and Nottmgham for counties beyond the Tient; Exeter, 

Bristol and Southampton foi the South ard West, Lincom and Noithempton, 

London and Canteibury , Shrewsbmy and Norwich 5 Ed II § 33 
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it had been usual to hold a man coming from another town, 
whether English or continentab responsible for the debts 
incurred by any of his fellow-townsmen, EJwaid endeavoured 
to stop the practice so far as it affected the burgesses of any 
town within the realm. The very terms of the statute show 
how little homogeneity there was between different parts of 
the country. ‘'It is provided also that in no city, borough, 
town, market or fair, there be no foreign person, wdiich is 
of this realm, distrained for any debt whereof he ib not 
debtor or pledgerh’’ It was at least as important that there 
should be no hindrance to internal trade as that foreign 
merchants should be led to frequent the realm. Under the 
same head one may note the protection against the oppressive 
exaction of tolls m market towns'^ and of payments directly 
due to the Crown — amercements made on account of offences 
against the king’s peace were to be reasonable, the freeman 
was to have his freehold exempted, the merchant his merchan- 
dise and the villan his wamage®; while the rights of prise‘s and 
purveyance® were to be fairly exercised. It is impossible to 


1 Fzrst Statute of Westminster, c 23 It is not perhaps a matter of smpiise 
that the merchants from the Welsh maiches had to submit to fchis grievance, a 
centiiiy later, m the English town of Calais. “A tres noble Conseil notie Seignour 
le Roi monstrent les Countes de Wyicestre, Salop, Stafford, Heiefoid, Bnstul, et 
Glouo’, que come pluseurs Maichauntz et autres Gentz des ditz Countes travail- 
lent a Caleys ove lour Marchaumes, en proffsb des ditz Countes et de tout le 
Eoialme; Queux Maicbantz et autres gentz plusours foitz sont arestuz, ascun 
foitb pur tiespas, ascun foith pur dettes des autres hommes des ditz Coimtes: 
Desqueux trespas et dettes les ditz Mai chan tz et auties gentz n’ount rien a 
fane, et plusours foitz n’ount conissance de ceux pur queux ils sount arestuz " 
Bot. Pari, II 352 

2 Fi')st Statute of Westminster, c. 31. s c. 6. ^ Ibid c 7. 

^ Ibid. c. 32. “ Of such as take victual or othei things to the King’s use upon 

ciedence, or to the ganison of a castle or otherwise, and when they have received 
their payment in the Exchequer or m the Wardrobe, or otherwhere, they withold 
it from the cieditois, to them great damage and slander of the King, it is provided 
for such as have land or tenements, that mcontment it shall be levied of their 
lands or of their goods, and paid unto the creditois, with the damages they have 
sustamed, and shall make fine for the trespass, and if they have no lands or goods 
they shall be imprisoned at the king’s will. 

“And of such as take pait of the Kmg’s debts or other rewards of the Kmg’s 
creditois for to make payment of the same debt, it is provided that they shall pay 
the double theieof and be grievously punished at the Kmg’s pleasure. 

“And of such as take horse or carts for the Kang’s carriage more than need 
and take reward to let such horse or carts go, it is provided that if any of the 
court so do he shall be grievously punished by the MarshaHs ” 

On the misdeeds of purveyors two centuries later compare 28 H. YI. o. 2. 
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exaggerate the importance of attempting to give greatei a i* m2 
security in these respects, though of course we cannot judge 
how far the statutes were at all effective ; but it was at least 
something to have this desire put on record 

c The currency Edward took active measures to remedy Canency 
the debasement of the currency of the realm; the Mint was 
reorganised in his reign, and coinage of an excellent standard 
was issued^ He also endeavoured to prevent the mischief 
from recurring ; it had been chiefly due to the introduction 
of money from abroad in payment for Eaglish wool He ad 1299. 
passed a measure de falsa moneta ivhich was sternly re- 
pressive, and declared all pollards" and crocards forfeit unless 
they were at once brought to the king s exchange ; but he 
also endeavoured to provide against the continuance of the 
evil by establishing exchange tables at Dover, -where foreign Exchanges 
merchants or pilgrims going abroad might take their money 
and have it exchanged for the current com. The statute 
takes the form of a writ which was addressed to all the 
sheriffs throughout England, to the wardens of Berwick, 
the Cinque Ports and the Channel Islands, the justices of 
Chester, Ireland, North Wales and Cornwall, and the barons 
of the Exchequer. Special writs were also addressed to 
the sheriffs of London and the collectois of customs there, 
as it was believed that the bad coinage was brought in to 
pay for ivool and the staple commodities of the realm® Ex- ^ i> 1200. 
changing must have been carried on previously, probably 
by the king’s money ers or some of the officers of the Mint, 
but the differentiation of this department of business from 
the coming of monej^ is worthy of attention, as it was symp- 
tomatic of the development of English trade ; the new ar- 
rangement may have been partly due to a desire to take 

1 Crump and Hughes m Econom'ic Journal^ v. GO 

2 These appear to have been debased foreign coins; the poliaids were nearly 
of the fineness of Enghsh sterling silver, but crocards were of a baser white 
n 1 et. 1 l accoidmg to Kiiding, Coinage, i 201 See however Crump and Hughes m 
Economic Journal, v 62 

3 Statutum de falsa moneta. The king ivas determined to keep the jurisdiction 
on this matter in his own hands, but the commonalty of each port were “to 
choose two good and lawful men of the same port for whom the electors will be 
aiisweiable,” who were to search for and arrest all who were bringing false money 
mto the lealm. It is another interesting instance of communal lesponsibiiity. 
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away all excuse for the exercise of this craft for gain^ by 
Jews or private persons 

The business of exchange and assay is so closely connected 
with the work of goldsmiths that it is worth while to call 
attention here to the statute which regulated their craft ; no 
vessels or ornaments were to be made of woise gold than “ of 
the touch of Paris”; and similarly the touch for silver was to 
be settled, and no vessels were to be made of woise metal, 
though they might be made of better. The main interest of 
the enactment lies in the machinery whidh was organised to 
carry out these objects. It was provided that all the good 
towns of England, where any goldsmiths be dwelling, shall 
be ordered as they of London be, and that one shall come 
from every good town, for all the residue that be dwelling in 
the same, unto London for to be ascertained of their touch.” 
Thus the London custom was to be communicated to the 
other towns and to hold good there. The whole work of 
giving effect to the statute was left in the charge of the 
wardens of the craft in each town;. they were to ^'go from 
shop to shop among the goldsmiths” and assay the gold with 
vvdiich they were working ; silver was to be marked with the 
leopard’s head, and no articles were to be sold until they had 
passed the scrutiny of the wardens I This is, so far as I 
know, the earliest instance when the wardens of a craft gild 
were recognised by public authority as the agents through 
whom a parliamentary enactment should be carried out. 

To criticise such legislation on the ground that it 
interfered with the freedom of trade is to misapprehend the 
whole state of the times, — when there was vso little security for 
person and property, and so many temptations to chicanery 
When local and deceit, unregulated trade was not to be thought of. To 
substitute for the special customs and privileges of each 
ffneiaf locality general regulations for the kingdom was a great 
advance; though charters had done much for the places 
which obtained them, they were of little use for the general 


1 Cambmm mimiturriy a fair charge for the trouble involved in the transaction, 
which was considerable, as the varieties of coinage current in each country made 
it very difficult to know their worth. Chaucer’s Merchant had gieat skill in this 
business. Canterbury Talen^ Prologue. On the corns cnculating at Calais in the 
fifteenth century see Malden, Qely Fapeis, xlix 2 28 Ed. I. c. 20. 
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progress of the realm ; for local immunities created local a d 1272 
jealousies, and in later history we may see how each ' 

and locality was tempted to demand protection and support 
against nuigho- uriug rivals. 

Edward did force merchants to use particular ports, and 
otheiwise limited their freedom to trade as they pleased, 
while his tariff favoured denizens as compared with aliens, 
but even if modern enlightenment is justified in condemning 
these regulations, and this is more than doubtful, we need 
not forget that our country once suffered from a still 
greater evil, in the protection of one locality or one market 
against others in the same shire ; by substituting general trade 
regulations for the bye-laws of each locality, Edward was mortjree. 
really freeing trade The statutes of Edward I. mark the 
first attempt to deal with industry and trade as a public 
matter which concerned tne whole state, not as the particular 
affair of the leading men in each separate locality. We have 
alieady noted the high development of Scotch buighs at the 
commencement of Edwaid's reign; they never however 
profited by the example of the southern kingdom, for their 
trade was managed — so long as management was m vogue — 
not so much as an affair of state but rather as the business of 
traders, who met in their own convention^ and strove to 
maintain their local privileges and immunities against all 
rivals. Till the present century, trade in Germany was not 
fieed from disadvantages of the same sort as those which 
the first Edward did much to remove in our own land, by 
consolidating the trading interests of the various localities 
and organising a single body economic for the whole realm, 
instead of merely perpetuating the intermunicipal commerce 
which had formerly existed. 

93 . The very success of these measures of consolidation, 
however, brought into clearer relief a difficulty which had 
been becoming more and more noticeable for several genera- 
tions. The peculiar position which the Jews occupied in The Jews 
England has been already described*^; but as time went on, 


1 Compare the Records of the Convention of Royal JBuigks 1293 — 1597, 
Preface 

^ See above, p. 200. 
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It was impossible that that position should be maintained. 
They had no place in the social system, but were the 
personal chattels of the king ; and as society was reorganised, 
and personal connection with the monarch ceased to be the 
sole bond which held the different parts together, it became 
necessary that the Jews should no longer occupy an exceptional 
position, but should take their place as ordinary citizens, 
bubmitting to the same laws and adopting the same usages 
as fcheir neighbours There were two well-marked character- 
istics which rendered it impossible for them to be combined 
with Englishmen on the same footing ; they had a different 
ethical code — Talmudic, and not Christian — m regard to 
lawful trading, and they had at all events no readiness to 
betake themselves to actual labour. The frequency of the 
outrageous charges brought against them shows how easily 
popular excitement was inflamed. " It is by no means prob- 
able, hoiveyer, that the attitude of the Jews was conciliatory b 
they were said to be more outspoken in their contempt of 
Christianity as they grew in wealth ; and the story of their 
attacking a religious procession at Oxford serves at all events 
to illustrate the fact that embittered feeling existed^ and 
rendered it impossible for the Jews to live under the protec- 
tion of the ordinary law of the land 

When there was so much incompatibility of temperament 
we may surmise that but little was needed to determine 
Edward to decree their banishment ; it is at least interesting 
to remember that he was following the example of the great 
baron® from whom he had learned the elements of the 
military art as well as the importance of representative 
government. Parliament had urged this expulsion nine 
years before it actually took place ; the state of the currency, 
which engaged Edward's attention at a later timeb may have 
served as an excuse, and it is possible that some pressure was 
exercised by Ecclesiastics. The Lateran Council had taken 

1 Tovey, Angl Jud. 208. 2 igs. 

3 Simon de Montfort expelled the Jews from Leicester, and gave a charter 
pronusmg that they should never return. James Thompson, History of Leicester^ 
p 72. Compare also Newcastle, Brand, n. 140 

^ See above, p 283 The reiterated accusation against the Jews for chppmg 
the coinage had led to a terrible massacre of them in 1279. 
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action in the matter^; and a synod at Exeter in 1287 a 0^1272 
had followed suit with ordinances as to dress and behaviour 
which tied them do^vn more strictly than before-. But 
whatever the precise occasion may have been, there was a 
political necessity that persons, who either could not or would 
not conform to the usages of their neighbours and make 
a living by ordinary callings®, should remove from the society 
winch king Edward was reconstituting. 

It is notorious that king Edward did e'ci'd’ inj in his a.ji 
power to alleviate the misery which their hanibhment must 
cause thend The strongest inducement was put on English- 
men to pay their debts to the Jews before they departed, 
as those who did not pay a moiety to the J ews remained m 
debt to the Crown for the full amount due, till it was 
remitted by Edward HI.' The prior of Bridlington had 
not repaid any portioii of the £300 borrowed by him 
from Bonamy, a Jew of Yurk, at the time of the expulsion ; 
the Archbishop of York had connived with the prior at 
concealing the fact that this money was owing to the king, 
and was, as a consei^uence, impeached and condemned to 
pay a heavy penalty for his share in the transactionh At 
the time of the actual banishment special mj unctions were a 200 
given to the warden of the Cinque Ports as to the treatment' 
of the Jews, and condign jinnishment was inflicted on the 
maleiactors who chose to disregard the royal wishes in tins 
matter. The total numbers expelled are variously stated at 
fifteen or sixteen thousand ; but there is some evidence to JTow far 
show that a considerable section remained behmd, and * 

Jewish tradition speaks of 1358 as a year of final expulsion®. 

From a petition in the Good Parliament it appears that even 
after that date some of them continued to carry on business lu 
the character of Lombard merchants^. Some few may have 
been allowed to return ; a Jewish physician named Elias Sabot 
came from Bologna and was allowed to settle and practise in ^ ^ 

^ IMansi, Concilia, xxn 1055. ^ Tovey, Anql Jud 309. 

^ JStatuies of Jew? ij. (Kecoid Edition, i p 221) Abialianis, c)p u£. 70. 

s 1 Ed in st n. c 3 

s Piot Fail I. 99 (13), 120 a ^ Totoj, o]j, c%t, 241. 

8 L Wolf in Anglo- Jewish Exhibition Papers, p. 57. 

9 Hot, Pari, n. 332 (58) 
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any part of the realm h The continued maintenance of a 
Domus Conversorum till the seventeenth century suggests 
that there were at any rate persons of Jewish descent m the 
country, from whom a supply of residents was maintained I 
There is more reason to believe that the number of Jews 
living in England was considerably increased by migration 
from Spain at the time when Ferdinand and Isabella expelled 
them thence ; it is certain that they did not scruple to endeav- 
our to recover their debts in English courts of law^,and they 
are said to have built a synagogue for themselves in London. 

94. When the Jews were thus expelled the feeling 
against other aliens asserted itself more vigorously than before 
Englishmen were coming to be able to undertake some of the 
business that had been carried on by the Jewish financiers; 
for it appears that there were several native-born subjects, or 
naturalised aliens^ who had amassed mone}®. There must 
have been opportunities of doing so, as there was a steady 
flow of bullion into England during the reign of Edward I. 
and very large amounts of silver were coined at the Mint® ; 
and someone must have profited by the partial remission of the 
debts due to the Jews, and by the confiscation of the hoards 
of the Templars Those who were enriched by these violent 
changes had good openings for using their money remu-' 
neratively. They could undertake all sorts of business 
for the king, such as farming the revenue, or the customs; 
this was one source of the vast wealth of William de la 
Pole^. They might also obtain subsidiary offices in con- 
nection with the customs, such as that of weighing the 

1 Eymei, Feed era (oiig ), 'smi 667 On the complaints against Gaimse in the 
tune of Elizabeth see I Abrahams, J. Gannse in Ttans. of Jeitish Hist Soc iv. 

2 Wolf in Anglo- Jewish Exhibition Papers, 54. The baptism of a Jew named 
WiUiam Piei s in 1391 is mentioned by Stow, Annales, 492. 

8 Wolf, op cit, 60. Calendar of State Papeis (Spanish), i No. 89 

^ It IS not easy to distmguish the Lombard ahen from the Lombard citizen. 
Bokeiel, Mayor m 1223, whose name snrvxYes in Bncklersbury, is said to have 
been one of a Pisan family of BocchereUi by Kmgdon, Ai chives, si. Stow notes 
that the Vintner’s Company mcluded “as well Enghshmen as strangers born 
beyond the Sea,” but subjects to thekmg of England. Stiype, Stowi bk. ni. p. 2. 

8 Compare the paper by Miss A. Law on The nouueaux nches of the XIV 
eentwy in Boyal Bistoncal Society's Transactions, 1895 

6 Messrs Crump and Hughes, op. cit. p 65. 

t He farmed the tax on wool m 1339 {Bot Pari. n. 114 No. 22, 23) and com- 
plaint was made of Ms extoitionate conduct m this affair. 
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wooP, or weighing goods by aver-du-2:)ois‘^ ] they might collect A i) 1272 
and sell the wool which was voted for the royal necessities®; 
or they might make direct advances to the crown. English- 
men who had amassed capital were beginning to compete 
with the Lombards in all these branches of financial busi- 
ness ^ and parliament sided strongly with the natives and 
complained bitterly of the misdeeds of the great Italian 
banking companies John Van and his Lombard partners, ad imo. 
who farmed the business of Exchange, enjoyed amjile privi- 
leges% it was said that they neglected their duties and 
rendered no accounts®. Edward III. had frequent recourse 
to Italians’', but he was also under considerable obligations to 
native merchants ; in 1339 he appears to have driven a very 
bard bargain with the Bardi in connection with a contract 
for wool®; wLile lie also postponed the repayment of money 
he had received®. This 'stop of the exchequer’ must have 
acted almost as effectively as the formal expulsion, which had 
been long before proposed in driving away the Italians from 
England. By the pressure put on them the resources of the of 
Bardi were exhausted, 'and their rum in 1345 served to shake 
the prosperity of Florence to its very foundations^^ ; from that 
time onwards, the public financial business, which the Lom- 
bards had inherited from the Jews, passed almost entirely 


1 The importance of this oMce is lilustiated by a complaint at Southampton, 
Hot Pad. 11 8S, No 39,10 See also Hall, Customs, ii 51. 

2 On the pimleges of the Pcx>peieis as the lung’s Weigheis compare lungdon, 
Gi'occrs' A) chives, y xin See below, p 323 

8 Pot Pad 11 108, No 10, 120, No 19 &c 

^ The papal biismess appeal s to have remained m the hands of Itahan merchants 
as dejiositaiies (Gottlob, Aiis de? Camera, 109), but English Ecclesiastics weie 
sometimes nominated as coUectois (Eymer, Fcedeia, i. 11 . 705, 3 Feb 1289), also 
in 1377. PiOt Pail ii. 373, No. Ixi 

8 Eymer, Feeder a, n i. 68 John Van and his companions aie here desciibed 
as citizens, m the Eolls of Pailiament they seem to be spoken of as Lombards. 

Pot Pari I. 203, No 23 7 Bond in sxvin p 256. 

8 Pot Pari. n. 121, No. 26. See also 143, No 58 
In 1339. The Bardi and Peruzzi were excepted Eymer, Fcedera, n. u. 1080. 

10 By Bishop Eoger of London m 1235, Matthew Pans, Chronica Majora, 
HI 331 

Peiuzzi, Storia dei hanchien, 452, 459. Compare also the interestmg appeal 
in 1358, made by the authorities of Floience for royal bounty to save the chibhen 
of King Edwaid’s ruined creditors from utter destitution. Ellis, Oiigtnd Lettet% 
Senes iii Vol i p. 42 


C. H. 


19 
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AD 1272 into English hands. The ruin and partiai withdrawal of the 
Italians^ was not wholly a matter of congratulation, for they 
left many debtors behind — probably depositors wbose money 
had been swept away in the crash their place was paitly 
taken for a time by a group of Flemish bankers h wdio were 
before long the victims of Wat Tylers rebellion, but on the 
whole it may be said that during the reigns of the Edwards 
this large department of profitable business passed out of the 
hands of Jews or Lombards into those of native Englishmen. 

It is much less easy to describe the precise attitude which 
was taken, either by the Crown or by the* townsmen, towards 
the merchants of Gascony and Flanders. Edw^ard was in- 
clined to favour the latter as his allies , the former were his 
Flemings subjects, and their country afforded the principal basis for 
^Gascons his operations in France. The advantage which accrued from 
Totiadely visits of these foreign merchants, who imported wine like 
the Crown Qascons, or exported wool, had been generally recog- 
nised. The clauses of Magna Garta^ had granted freedom to 
foreign merchants ; and the towns, in their municipal regu- 
lations as well as by their representatives at Acton Burnel, 
bad shown themselves anxious to encourage foreigners to 
come here with their wares®. As a matter of fact unless aliens 
brought them, there was little chance of the country being 
supplied with articles of foreign produce at all ; the presence 
of merchants from abroad also facilitated the sale of English 
wool in some ways, and parliament was sometimes inclmed to 
rely exclusively on aliens for the transaction of this necessary 
business®. They were indeed forced to pay customs at a 
A.D. 13G9. higher rate than denizens; but this does not appear to have 
told seriously in regard to the exportation of any article but 

1 Florentine Houses Fad factors at Lincoln m 1376. Rot Pari. n. 350, No. 160. 
Compare also atove, p 289, n. 4. 

2 “A large pait of tlie money tLey had lent was not them own capital, but had 
been borrowed by them or received on trust from fellow- citizens and strangers.” 
ViUani quoted by Bond in Ai chmlogiay xxviii 259. See also Rot. Pari. n. 240, 
No. 31 

8 Stubbs ir 532 Varenbergh, Relations, 423. The Commons in 1381 beheaded 
as Flemings all those whose iir enunciation of bread and cheese indicated that they 
were of foieign extraction. (Stow, Amales, 458 ) Some of the Flemings were 
olfensive, as pursumg disreputable callings [Ih. 452). 

4 §§ 41, 42 5 See for Ipswich, Blach Booh of Admi) alty, n. 115. 

6 43 Ed m. c. 1. See below, p. 315. 
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raw wool; and so far as the importation of wine was concerned A D 1272 
they were hardly at any disadvantage at all. Dunng the””^*"'^’ 
reign of Edward II. the expedient was temporarily tried of 
removing the chief burdens which they bore m addition to 
those charged to denizens; this step seems really to have 
been due to a city mtrigueb and when this failed the newAD. i 3 io. 
customs were reimposed. On the whole it appears that, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, the rising class of 
English merchants were engaged in shipping to a considerable 
extent , we read Complaints of the difficulties to which their 
trade was exposed in Norway”, in France^, m Hollamb and 
indeed ‘in all realms®.’ But, though it is very difficult to 
follow the course of events, the English shipowners appear 
to have been at a disadvantage during a great part of the 
reign of Edward III , ^nd they were almost driven from 
the field®. It was not till the reign of Richard II that they 
established their footing in foreign trade; his Navigation 
Act struck a blow at the Gascon merchants, and the export 
trade of the country was coming to be organised m the hands 
of the Merchant Adventurers as well as the Staplers. 

In the reign of Edward III. then it seems that English 
merchants were practically excluded from foreign trade, 
and the struggle against aliens was chiefly waged about 
the internal trade of the country. There was a deep- 
seated feeling of jealousy against such aliens as settled 
here and mteifered wdth Englishmen who were dealing in retail 
among each other ; they were not Avanted for retail trade, 
and were jirevented from following it. The London citizens 
had formulated their own customs for alien merchants, but 
they were not able to enforce them, and they complained 
to Edward 1 . that the citizens, who bore the common a p 1290, 
burdens of the town, were impoverished by the compe- 
tition of foreigners, whose stay was unlimited and who 


1 Tlie duties had been imposed by charter in 1303, and the Londoneis aigned 
that when the extra customs were abolished the piivileges were also at an end. 
Delpit, p. 42 foL Handelspol i 303 Seeabo’ie, p 277, n. 4. 

“ *2Sb. 400. Ibid n 132,218 

4 Ibid II SO. 

5 The phrase occiiis in a petition to Clement VI. m 1350 Uiley, Mem 252 

6 A tradition as to the insignificance of English shipping, e\en m the fifteenth 
century, remamed m the Low Countries. Be Witt, Iiitei est of Holland, 278. 

19—2 
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earned on business that had formerly been done by nativesh 
The to-vvnsmen wished to keep the retail trade m their own 
hands, as well as the business of catering for the’ alien mer- 
chants ; they disliked any interference with callings that were 
already established, and they had grave suspicions against the 
aliens of forming rings and enhancing puces- if they sold 
to one another. But perhaps the chief antagonism of the 
native to the alien merchant arose from the police system 
of the City, which had come m the fourteenth century to 
be closely connected wuth the gild organisation ; no one 
could obtain the freedom of the City unless men of the same 
mistery were ready to undertake for him. The alien who 
continued residing in London was neither under authorita- 
tive control nor was he liable for his fair share of taxation. 
Hence in his first charter Edwaixl HI. straitly commanded 
‘‘all merchant strangers coming to England to sell their wares 
and merchandises within forty days after their coming thither, 
and to continue and board with the free hosts of the City 
(and other cities and towns in England) without any house- 
holds or societies by them to be keptl^' The host was 
responsible for the behaviour of his guests, and for seeing 
that they did not carry English com out of the realm or 
evade commercial regulations ^ on the other hand there is 
occasional evidence that the free hosts abused their monopoly, 
and charged exorbitantly for poor accommodation ^ 

In the ninth year of this reign, however, parliament 
passed a statute conferring very large privileges on aliens : 
it enacted that “all merchant strangers and English-born 
and every of them, of what estate or condition soever . . . 
might without interruption freely sell the same victuals or 
wares to whom they would, as well to foreigners as English- 
born,” and this in despite of any local charters to the 
contrary®. The citizens of London, however, claimed the 
privileges conferred on them in the recently confirmed Great 

^ The king would not interfere. Eex intendit quod mercatores extranei sunt 
ydonei et utiles magnatibus et non habet consilium eos expeUendi. Mot. Pari. i. 
65 ( 112 ). 

2 PkOt Pari, n 332 (59). s Noorthouck, History of London^ p. 7SB 

9 Ed III. st, 11 c. 11 , also Cunningham, Alien Immigrants, 92 

® Jusseiand, English Wayfanng Life, 126 f, 69 Ed. III. 1 . st. i. 
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Charter ; and Edward, by a charter in the eleventh year of A D 1272 
his reign, ordained that nothing should be done by pietext 
of the late statute which infringed the ancient privileges of LvMoa 
the City\ The privileges conferred on aliens were somewhat 
enlarged by another statute, which asserts the right of 
foreigners to sell to foreigners, all over the kingdom, and 
sets aside all charters that would hinder them. Possibly as a 
result of this legislation, however, we find renewed complaints 
of encroachments towards the end of Edward’s reign, 
and notably in niie Good Parliaments The answer which a d. iotg, 
was given to the petition was embodied with more precision 
in a final charter granted by Edward III. to the City of 
London; it ordains that no stranger “shall from hence- 
forth sell any wares in the same city or the suburbs thereof 
by retail, nor be any broker in the said city or suburbs 
thereof, any statute or ordinance made to the contrary 
notwithstanding ” with the exception that the privileges of 
the merchants of the Hanse League were carefully preserved^. 

The struggle between denizens and aliens has many 
aspects, not only did it involve the question of shipping, 
and give rise to mutual recrimination about extortionate 
prices, but it was to some extent a rivalry between old and 
new centres of trade. Up till the time of Edward III. the 
greater part of the wholesale trade of the country had been 
done at fairs which aliens were free to frequents The policy 
of the fourteenth century^ was to draw the trade into staple 
towns and not to be satisfied wuth the occasional opportunities 
of trade which the fairs afforded. 

95. The end of the thirteenth and bcJinnhig of i]iQZemthof 
fouiteenth century may be taken as the culminating point 
of a long period of steady and solid progress. The towns, 


1 Nooitlionck, p. 790. 

^ Eot Pail 11 332 (59), 347 (14.3), In these petitions the dearness of imported 
goods IS lefeiied to, but appaiently as due to the decay of English shippuig, or to 
combinations among aliens 

3 Noorthouck, p 792 Schanz, HandehpolitiX-i i 175 

^ On the decay of fans, see below, p 451 

s Signs of the same tendency are found m Norway, where Bergen was a staple 
for the Iceland tiade fp 41S), and in Fiance, where Philip tiied to induce the 
EngHfeh to frequent the staple at S. Omer instead of the fan at LiUc m 1314 
Eymer, n. i. 248. 
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which were the centres of commercial life, were prospering 
greatly, and many of them had secured full powers of self- 
government ^ their vigorous young life was fre^ to shape 
itself in the forms and institutions that seemed most favour- 
able under the cu'cumstances of the time. So much attention 
had been given to the good- government of the country 
generally, that intercommunication was more easy and com- 
merce more secure ; while it had not yet advanced so far as to 
render the gilds merchant and kindred organisations in each 
town needless, and therefore restrictive, institutions Mum- 
cipal regulations were not sensibly weakened, because they 
were reinforced and their scope extended by parliamentary 
authority. So far both these powers were working har- 
moniously on the whole, and there were admirable social 
facilities for commercial and industrial progress. 

We have ample evidence that this progress was real, and 
was generally dilfused throughout the country. All sorts of 
arts were cultivated with extraordinary success in the time 
of Edward I. The monuments of the^ twelfth century seem 
to be more substantial, though their "apparent massiveness 
has sometimes concealed grave structural defects, but there 
IS a grace and refinement about the choir of Lincoln and the 
nave of York to which the earlier buildings can make no 
claim. Nor was architecture the only art these men culti- 
vated with success; the west front of Weils shows us their 
sculpture ; the seven sisters at York are specimens of their 
glass painting ; their metal work was excellent and their 
bell foundries unrivalledh and their embroidery was cele- 
brated all over Europe. 

There is hardly any token of general prosperity on which 
we may rely with more confidence than the fact that many 
people are able and willing to expend money m building ; 
and the buildings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were not merely ecclesiastical. The great fortresses which 
Edward I. erected in Wales are interesting illustrations of 
the military engineering of the day, and show what pains the 
king took to render the piincipality secure and orderly. 
The improved system of estate management and account, 

1 Deiitoi., Fifteenth Century^ 54. 
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which had come into vogue under Henry III., appears ad 1275 
to have borne fruit m many rui^al districts, for manorial 
halls were erected on the domains \ and massive stone 
barns’^ began to supersede the wooden erections, of which a 
few examples still survive®. The reconstruction of London in 
masonry was going on, and free towns were being laid out on 
the most approved prmciples. In town and country alike 
building was proceeding apace, and better provision was 
being made for all sorts of different purposes — ecclesiastical 
or military, rural 03 ; urban. Especially we find that attention 
was directed to the improvement of communications be- 
tween different parts of the country, and bridges^ were 
repaired or constructed in many places ; this is in itself an 
indication of commercial activity. 

96. The great change, which was completed during this Ft^cM 
period, in the mode of raising revenue is another proof oi 
the steady increase of wealth. The experiment of levying 
taxes on moveables as well as on real property had been first 
made by Henry II., and this had come to be one of the main a.d iiss. 
sources of revenue, when the tenth and the fifteenth were Tenth and 
definitely fixed in 1384?. There were, however, difficulties ^ 
about the mode of assessment, which was sometimes arbitrary 
and extortionate; special complaints had been made as to 
the manner in which the tax was levied in 1332®. When a 
similar giant was made in 1334?, it was provided that the royal 
commissioners were to treat with men of the townships and 
tenants of ancient domain, as well as ^Yith the towns and 
burghs, and to agree on a composition which should iairly 
repiesent the proportion which that town or village should 

1 The twelfth century manor house consisted of a large hall m which the lord 
and his retainers dmeil, and liTed and slept ; the chapel, kitchen and other 100 ms 
were separate buildings within the court yard (ciina) connected with the hall by 
covered passages (aleice) of ^oocl (Tuiner, Domestic Archttecture, i. 59). Towards 
the end of the century it became common to attach a building to the hah, the 
chamber on the first floor of which [solai) was entered by a staircase from the 
hall; the space underneath vas used as a cellar. There are also several examples 
of houses which seem to have had no hall but consisted of a lofty cellar on the 
lavel of the ground, and a solar above it {Turner, i. 5, 6) 

2 There are good examples at Biedon m Worcestershire and Bradford in Wilts. 

« As at TVigmore Abbey in Herefordshire. 

^ Jusserand, English Wayfai %ng Life, 45, 

6 Eot, Pail. 1^0 105. 
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be called upon to payb The payment, which was agreed 
upon by the representatives of the kiug and of each locality 
respectively, was henceforth regarded as the sum which ought 
to be contributed by that place when parliament gi anted 
a fifteenth and a tenth, and no subsequent valuations and 
reassessments were required. The total sum obtained at 
this time was nearly £39,000, and from that time onwards a 
fifteenth and a tenth became a mere ' fiscal expression-’ for a 
grant of about £39,000. Englishmen were always endeavour- 
ing to render their liabilities definite and- import an element 
of 'certainty’ into the taxation they hod to pay; the Tudor 
subsidies and parliamentary assessments, as well as the land 
tax, were all converted from flexible into fixed methods of 
raising revenue^ From an economic standpoint the change 
was most advantageous; the taxes^ levied on real property 
from time to time were as objectionable as taxes on capital 
would be in the present day : they swept away hoards which 
might have been expended on improved buildings, or roads 
or bridges, or which at any rate would enable the farmer to 
live through a famine year , they drew directly on possible 
soux'ces of future wealth. But in levying taxes on moveables 
it was possible to make exemptions in regard to the require- 
ments of public service, the necessaries of life and the prime 
essentials of future production, though these exemptions 
were dictated by equitable rather than by economic con- 
siderations. The stock of the farm was taxed, but the food 
and provender in the possession of the villain was exemj)ted 
in 1225^. In some of the later assessments there was a 
definite limit, and those whose total wealth fell short of ten 
shillings® were exempted altogether, as people with incomes 
of less than £160 are excused from the payment of income- 
tax in the present day. Once again we may see that the 
principles which were implied in early practice, though not 
perhaps explicitly put forward, have been stated and defended 
by modern writers and financiers as economically sound. 

The practice of raxsmg a large revenue from exported 


1 Mot. Mail. n. 447, No. 104. 
- Ibid I 88 

5 Mot. Mail. XI. 447, No 103. 


2 DoweU, Taxation, i. 87. 
^ See above, p. 152. 
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wool was also apparently very defensible When the foieign a d 1272 
demand for English wool was large and gi’owing, the expense 
of the payment would fall on the foreign consumer , but even 
if the duty m any way reduced the price which foreigners 
were willing to pay for wool and the imports were not so 
large as when trade was free, the pressure which fell on the 
English consumer of foreign produce would be comparatively 
unimportant, for England provided herself with all the mam 
requisites of production^; and a slightly increased price of 
wine, fine cloth and silk would not be a seiious injury to the 
industiy of the realm. 

97 . At the same time the inventories taken for purposes Comjojts 
of assessment show clearly that, if there had been an increased 
accumulation of wealth, the ordinary householder had but 
a small command over the comforts and conveniences of life. 

A dwelling with an earthen door, with no carpet, and in 
which there was hardly any furniture, where meat was served 
on spits for want of earthenware plates and there was no 
glass for drinking out of, would seem to imply the lowest 
depths of squalid poverty ; but royal ‘palaces were little 
better provided till after the time of John^ and well-to-do 
burgesses lived in some such fashion at the end of the 
thirteenth century. As a matter of fact, life in the middle 
ages was far more social than it is now ; the churches and 
the halls were the places they frequented ; occasional pageants 
provided them with instruction and amusement; there was 
little privacy, and hardly any attention was given to private 
comfort. This is one of the chief difficulties which confront impossi- 
us if we try to compare the condition of the people 
different ages, if we merely consider what he could 
to eat, the mediceval labourer was often better off than the 
unskilled labourer of the present day ; but he seems to have 
been worse housed and worse clad. After all, in regard to all 
such comparisons we must remember that the life is more 
than meat; it is probable that a mediaeval workman who 
awoke in the present generation would greatly miss the 
social gathermgs m which he had taken part, and that if a 
modern artisan could be transplanted mto the thirteenth 

1 Fish was perhaps an exception. See p. 299 below. 


2 Turner, i. 97—104. 
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century he would find little to compensate him for the loss of 
his tea, his newspaper and his pipe. 

For our purpose it is more important to notice that the 
steady progress of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was 
suddenly checked in the fourteentli ; the strain of the hun- 
dred years' war would have been exhausting in any case, but 
the nation had to bear it at a tune when the Black Death had 
swept off half the population and the whole social structure 
was disorganised. We need not wonder that the long reign 
of Edward III. closed amid signs of general discontent and 
misery, and that the fifteenth century was, with some 
important exceptions, a time of decay and rum both in rural 
and urban districts. A period of recovery came at last, but 
not till the old social conditions had gi’eatly changed, and the 
revived industrial life was organised in institutions differing 
in many respects from those which were working so success- 
fully m the time of Edward I. 


III. Beginnings of Commercial Policy. 

98. We have already seen reasons for believing that 
Edward III.'s foreign policy was affected, if not dictated, by 
commercial considerations ; and it is necessary that we should 
now enquire into the nature of the objects which he had in 
view. The Dialogus assumes that prosperity is a good things 
but Edward III.'s legislation implies definite schemes as to 
the best way of obtaining wealth. There was one distinct 
practical object which was pursued throughout his reign, 
and there were others which were less prominently brought 
forward. He endeavoured (a) to foster foreign commerce, 
(b) to foster industries, and (c) to check extravagance by 
sumptuary legislation. 

a. There were two reasons why Edward III. might be 
glad to see the development of foreign commerce. It 
brought him in a revenue by means of the customs he 
charged, as has been obvious in previous reigns, when so 

1 See aboYe. p. 231. 
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much attention was given to the collection of revenue’ and a T) ii>72 
the organisation of a customs departments The export trade 
in wool had so much increased, that the customs from this 
one article afforded a very large revenue; this was one of 
the main supports on which Edward relied for the mainten- 
ance of his armies in the field. But while there was every 
reason to attend to this department of finance, he and his 
subjects also valued foreign commerce on the grounds which 
led ^Ifric’s merchant to magnify his office®; it afforded 
the means of si>p-"dying all sorts of goods, which were 
not produced in England, plentifully, and therefore at a 
cheap rate. To make imports cheap to the English con- Cheapmsb 
sumer, and to obtain a good sale for English exports, were %nsunicT, 
the implied pimciples of Edwardian statesmanship , and they 
come out most clearly m the regulations made for the wine 
and wool trades respectively. 

The attempt to give effect to this policy would earn the 
approval of all traders who were connected with the export 
of wool, but it involved a conflict with certain vested mteiests a d 1335 
and especially with the Fishmongers, who were powenul 
representatives of the victualling trades. The nature of the 
grievances alleged against them comes out most clearly in the 
preamble of the statute which confers full freedom of traffic on 
their alien rivals Great duress and grievous damage have 
been done to the King and his people, by some people of 
cities, boroughs, ports of the sea and other places of the hUid 
realm which in long time past have not suffered nor yet will 
suffer mei chant sti angers, nor other wdiich do carry and 
bring in by sea or land, wines, aver-du-pots, and other 
livings and victuals, with divers other things to be sold, 
necessary and pi ofi table for the King, his prelates, earls, 
barons and other noblemen, and the commons of this realm, 
to sell or deliver such wines, livings, or victuals, or other 
things to any other than themselves of the cities, boroughs, 
ports of the sea, or other places where such wines, livings 
or victuals, and other things to be sold shall be brought or 
carried, by reason whereof such stuff aforesaid is sold to the 
King and his people, in the hands of the said citizens, 

1 See above, p 156. 2 above, p. 278. s gge above, p. 132. 
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burgesses and other people, denizens, moie ch^ar than they 
should be, if such merchant strangeis which bung such 
things mto the realm might freely sell them to whom they 
wouldh'' Aliens appear to have taken great advantage of 
the freedom thus accorded, for m the seventeenth year ot 
Edward III. it was found necessary to subject them to direct 
taxation, according to the length of their sojourn, when it 
exceeded forty days*^. 

English merchants retorted by bringing the same accusa- 
tion against their rivals, for we read _ how the burgesses 
complained at a later date that the combinations of merchant 
strangers were to blame for greatly enhancing the price of 
all sorts of foreign merchandised The desirability of provid- 
ing the consumer with foreign goods on moderate terms, is 
generally assumed as a primary end to be kept in mind. 

These were the objects which Edward appears to have 
kept before him in trying to encourage foreign trade; 
among the means he adopted we may notice the increased 
facilities which were given to travelling merchants^ A 
statutory limitation was imposed as to the fare which might 
be charged between Dover and Calais -g it was fixed at 
sixpence for a man on foot and two shillings for a man with 
a horse. An attempt was also made not only to protect 
their pockets, but their persons on the journey d Edward I. 
had endeavoured to provide safe travelling for those within 
the realm, but Edward III. made a beginning of affording 
protection on. the seas. The dangers of travelling by sea 
in those days were enormous; apart altogether from the 
dangers from perils of the deep, the whole Channel was 
infested with pirates. The mouth of the Rhine, Calais and 

1 9 Ed in. st I., preamble. See also c. 1. 

2 Pot. Pari. n. 137 (13). » Ibid. n. 332 (59). 

^ Theie weie organised associations of ‘ backaey-men ’ in tbe fourteenth 
centmy who let out horses to hire, and sometimes had them stolen. A patent of 
19 B. n gi'anted additional privileges to those who worked the Dover Boad: 
“ Amphores libeitates concessde hommibus vocatis Hackneymen inter London et 
Dovorem pro conductione equomm suorum ac precmm cnjnslibet itmeris ac mter 
cietera quod conductio restituator si equns in itmere deficiatur.” Oalend. Rot, 
Pat. 230 b. No. 8. See also Turner, DomesUo At chitecturej 119. 

5 4 Ed ni. c 8. 

6 Providing shelter for wayfarers and pilgrims was a recognised form of 
medieval beneficence, Clay, qp. at. 1 — 14. 
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S. Malo are mentioned at different times as being tbeir A i) 1-272 
chief haunts, and a very powerful association of pirates was 
allowed to* ravage the North Sea and the Baltic The 
Hanse League had availed themselves of the dangerous aid 
of these freebooters during their stiuggle with the king of 
Denmark which was closed by the treaty of Stralsimd ; ad. i37a 
but they were not immediately able to put down the evil 
they had allowed to spread, though the great oiganisation 
of pirates known as the 'Victual Brothers^^ was broken 
up after the gre^it naval defeat off Heligoland in 1402. 

They had burnt Bergen in 1392, and under their leaders, 
Stortebeker and Michelson, had specially devoted themselves 
to preying on mei chants who frequented English ports-. Yet 
Englishmen weie quite as unscrupulous m legaid to dejire- 
dations, foi the ordinary shipmen were hardly above having 
recourse to amateur pfracy when occasion served ^ The 
portrait which Chaucer^ drew, gives us the best picture of 
the conditions under which trading was then earned on! 


1 Zimmern, Mansa TovjM^ 126. 

2 A pitiful complaint in 1386, fiom the men of Scarhoiough, shows ub the natme 
of the penis to which they were exposed ; as then- town lying open to the sea was 
day after day assailed by Scots, Erenchmen and Flemings m them ships, and 
though they had provided a barge and balmger for their own protection, they 
were unable to provide an effective defence without aid in manning these shi^js. 
Jiot Fail HI. 162 (46) 

Compaie the complaint as to the conduct of the men of the Cingue Poits in 
1204, Annales Monastici, iv. 157. 

^ Oanteihury Tales, Piologue The Shipman 

^ The Records of the Scotch Bwgh Convention aie full of mteiestiiig iHustra* 
tions of these points, two centuiies latei. 

In regard to Piracy, these buighs provided at their own expense: 

Inlykemaner, that it be proponit to my Loud Regeutis Giace and Londis 
fomsaidis, m cais the Quenis Majestic of Ingland will giant and consent that sum 
of her schippis sail remane upovn her sea coistis and watteris foi puigmg of the 
saymn of pyratis, and vtheris wicked persoiiis, That mlykw^ayis it may be grantit 
be his Giace and Loudis fonsaidis to the meichantis of this realm, upon their 
commoun chaigis to set fuith ane ship with ane haik for puigmg of oiu Soueiams 
watteris of the saidis pyrattis and wicked personis, and for convoymg the shippis 
of this realme langis the cost of Inglaud, and vtheiis pautis needfull, from the 
danger of mnemeis, during sic tyme as we sail fynd gude; and incais the samyn be 
grantit, the commisaiis of the burro wis fonsaidis gevis thair commissiovn and full 
powar to the provestis, baiUies, and counsailhs of Edinbuigh, Dondye, Abirdene 
and Stervelyng for the said schip and bark to provyde men, meit, mvnition and 
aU vther furnvsmgis necessaer thairto, during guhat time they sail think gude. 
(1574), I. 27. 

At one time the Isle of Wight was practically m the possession of a cei tarn 
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Intermunicipal arrangements may have sufficed in oider to 
recover debts, and to prosecute civil siuts\ but the towns 
were not able to protect burgesses trom violence in distant 
places, or to obtain redress from sailors who belonged to 
no lecognised centre of trade. Undei these circumstances, 
A.D 1313. appeal was made to the kmg, as when some Lynn sailors'^ 
vfere imprisoned by Haco, king of Norway. The simplest 
Eejjnsais means of giving some sort of redress wa^ to allow the 
aggrieved party to seize the goods, in England or on the seas, 
of men who hailed from the same regiogy in the hope that 
the penalty would fall on the right shoulders at last. Thus 
when Bordeaux merchants had their wines taken from them 
A. 1 ). 1320. by Flemish pirates they procured letters of repiisal against 
Flemish merchants in England I The injurious effect on the 
honest trader of this granting of letters of reprisal can hardly 
be exaggerated, as the prospect of recovering the loss from a 
fellow-subject must have been small ; but it must have been 
even more hopeless for a trader to have his goods taken on 
account of a debt incuned by the king to some foreigner: 

Jolm of Newpoit, who added piiacy to his othei crimes: “for he and hns hath do 
so meny gret offencis m the See aboute the Bond, m moitheiing the kmgis people 
and bus frendis, castyng them owte of bar vesselhs into the See as thei have be 
comyng to the port of Hampton, hi the which the kmggis Costumes of his port of 
Suthampton hath be lost, bi Ins riot kept uppon the See, of v or vi M. maiks m a 
yere ” Bot. Fail. v. 204 [2). 

1 The royal powei was also called mto requisition to enfoice demands for 
redress where the municipal authorities failed. “Testatum est per CanceUarium 
et cleiicos CanceUaiii quod quando communitas ahcujus viilse testatur per com- 
mune sigillum eoium quod ipsi per bonam piobationem et testimonium fide 
dignormn mteUexerunt quod ilh cui Rex scnpsit noluerunt pai’ere mandato suo, 
quod extunc Rex faciat arestare infia regnum suum bona hommum paicium 
lUarum ad valenciam &c. Ideo querens (Henry Gare, mei chant and citizen of 
Norwich) haheat breve de CanceUaiio ad arestandum et salvo custodiendum &c., 
hoc tamen adjecto, quod nichil de horns arestatis amoveatur absque Consilio 
Domini Regis.“ Bot. Pari. i. 200 (50) 

2 Rymer, Foedeia (Record), n. i. 206, 207. See also for Grimsby merchants, 
n 1 110, 133. The Lincolnshire and Norfolk coast may have been specially 
exposed to attack, but there is frequent mention of mishaps attending Lynn 
vessels. A ship with lampreys and other supplies bound for Perth was attacked 
by Stralsund puates, who slew some of the crew and carried off the cargo to 
Aberdeen, where they sold it. The Stralsund authorities treated with scorn all 
letters demandmg redress, and Edward H. had to interfere (1318). Deipit, 
Collection, No. cvn. The arguments about a robbery at Boston Pair by some 
Zeelanders (1353), the responsibility of the community, and the mode of pro- 
cedure, are given by Biomefield, Norfolk, xi. 344. 

8 Bot. Pari, I. 379 (74). 
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yet tins was the fate of an unhappy merchant of York, who AD 1272 
lost £109 worth of wool, which was taken by a Flemish noble 
on account of a debt due from Edward III.^ That the fear 
of reprisal acted as a deterrent to keep men from trading 
need scarcely be pointed out The merchants of the Abbot a d. 1327. 
of Fecamp were threatened with being held liable for some 
losses incurred at the hands of their masters, and not 
unnaturally absented themselves from England I During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a sort of licensed 
private warfare w^s threatened or carried on between English 
merchants and people of Norway, Prussia, Flanders, Scot- 
land, Spain and Genoa Even if it was the only way of 
putting pressure on foreigners to look after the piratical ten- 
dencies of some of their subjects, it must have been ruinously 
costly. 

The assertion of the* sovereignty of the sea^ was a states- The 

soiei eir/nty 

of the sea. 

1 Rot. Pari, n 853 (178) 

2 To the petition of John cle Barton, and his fellowes English Mei chants, 
shewing, That wheieas they were within the jurisdiction of the Abbot of Fiscamp 
with a certain ship, laden witS diveise Meichandize, the said Abbot and his Men 
enteied the said Ship, and the goods and chattels &c. to the losse of cc h which 
summe is found m the Chancery for which hee should make lestitution ; who 
obeyed not; of whom our Lord the King is certified m his Chancery whereof hee 
comanded sundiy Sheiiffes by his writs to levie to the value of the foresaid goods 
of the Merchants of the foiesaid Abbot coming mto England, which Merchants 
have absented themselves fiom England Wherefore they pray that it would 
please the King to giant a Wiitt of the said Exchequer to bee made against the 
said Abbot of his goods and chattels, lands and tenements, which he hath m 
England. It is ans^veied, Let the Petition be dehvered m Chancery, and let the 
petitioneis come thither, &c. And if the Abbot be found a tresepasser or main- 
teyner or that the goods come to his proffit, then let execution he done. Rot Pari 
n 439. 

3 The title Dom%mis Mai is Anglioani circumquaque had been explicitly claimed 
by Edwaid m. early in his leign, and when by the taking of Calais he had 
estabhshed English power on both sides of the Channel, he coined a golden noble, 
an engiavmg of which may be seen on the title-page, and which had on the 
reverse, a ship and a sword, to serve as emblems of sovereignty at sea. The 
earhest document which asserts this light is a memorandum of 12 Edwaid III 
The claim to the sovereignty of the sea involved many rights — those of fishing 
and diving for pearls, or of piopeity in the products of the sea; rights of taking 
tolls for the use of the sea; right of fiee passage for ships of war; and the light 
of juiisdiction for crimes committed at sea. C. Armstrong, Sermons and declara- 
Uom against Popery (1530), stands almost alone in protesting against the asseition 
of this sovereignty ; as he held that the increased trade, for which it gave facili- 
ties, was not leally beneficial like that in. old days; then aliens had brought 
bullion to buy within the country mstead of importing artificial wares to exchange, 
and so competing with our ciaftsmen; but his objection shows that this stroke 
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manlike endeavour to put down tins public nuisance^ and 
establish the king’s peace; and the granting of letters of 
safe conduct, for which special payments were madeb was the 
first form in which the Crown gave protection to its subjects 
when travelling by sea, or at any rate attempted to give itb 
They also endeavoured to organise a fleet which m3ght sail 
together under convoy. Thus in 1353 Ed wax d HI. pro- 
claimed that the vessels sailing for Gascony should all 
assemble at Chalcheford^ on the day of the nativity of the 
Virgin and sail thence together under the charge of royal 
officials®. But these measures were not 'very efl'ective. In 
fact the losses by sea were so frequent on the part of men 
who had arranged for safe conduct across the narrow seas® 
that commissioners were appointed to enquire into this 
grievance in 1347. They served to indicate good intentions, 
and at length it came to be recognised that those who paid 
customs should have such protection as a matter of right, 
and not as a luxury to be specially paid for. 

The efforts of Edward III. to improve existing and 
plant new industries in the country were made at a singularly 
fortunate moment. His connection by marriage with Hainault 
may probably have rendered the weavers of the Low Countries 

of policy benefited Engbsli mei chants In the fomteenth and fifteenth centni'ies 
the claim had important practical healings in legard to the duty of repressing 
pu'acy Twiss, Bloch Booh (Rolls Senes), i. Ivii. 

In the seventeenth centuiy, when the success of the Dutch in prosecuting 
fishing off our coasts was exciting great jealousy, and when their commerce was 
rapidly developing, the nature of Enghsh rights became the subject of veiy 
vehement discussion; Grotius attacked the claim as absuid {Be Man Lihero), and 
Belden rephed with much learning {Mare Clausum). The historical justification, 
such as it was, of the claim, is stated by Sir John Boi roughs, Sovereignty of 
British Seas (1651) 

1 In a somewhat similar fashion the attacks of the Saracens had led the Pisans 
to exeicise ‘lights of commercial and naval supremacy’ on the W coast of Italy; 
while Genoa had a similar authoiity m the Gulf of Lyons (1138). Mas Latrie, 
Commerce de VAfrique segtentrionale, p. 69. 

2 On the Constitutional aspect of these extra payments see Hall, Customs, i. 
167 n 

8 Bof Pari, u 166 (11) give a cmdous case of failure to afford the promised 
protection. 

^ This was probably Calshot Castle outside Southampton Water, a point 
which was known as Calshord (11 H. VET. c 6) The Gascony trade had flourished 
theie m the time of Edwai'd I. Bot. Pari. 1 . 193 (10). 

s Deipit, CoUecHon, olxv. 

6 Bot, Pari n. 171, 172 (68, 59). 
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more willing to settle m England, and there is thus a close ^ d i307 
parallel between this new immigration and the eaiiici in- 
vasion of artisans from the Low Countries m the eleven tli i'lemnh 
and twelfth centuries \ Ample evidence has been already 
adduced to show that the weavers’ trade was carried on in 
many toivns in the twelfth century, for we find notices of 
their gilds During the thirteenth century the trade seems to 
have been fostered with some success; attempts were made to 
give the English weavers the monopoly of the home market, 
and they were hlso beginning to export cloth to Yeiiice 
and Santiago I It seems that in this as m other matters 
Edward I. folloived the example of Simon de Montfort : at any 
rate he is reported to have laid the foundations of the West of 
England clothing trade by introducing weavers from the con- 
tinents The occasional interruptions of the shipment of wool 
caused serious inconvenience in Flanders^ and Edward II ’s 
prohibition of the expoit of teasles^ must also have been in- 
jurious to foreign rivals as well as beneficial to the produceis 
in England. But tjiough there had been a regular and 
steady development^ smee the Conquest there was still room 
for further progress. The statute of 1828 in regard to the 
aulnager^ shows that cloth w^as imported from abroad, while 
the organisation of the staple proves that there was a large 
export of the raw material of the manufacture. 

One of the inducements which Edward ill offered when ucavus 
he tried to peisuade the Flemish ^veavers to come and settle 
in England was the promise to give them “ franchises as 
many and such as may suffice them”, and in this appears 
to have been included a certain liberty in the matter of 
the length of the cloths they made. The first letter of pro- 
tection was given in 1331 to a Fleming named John Kemp^, 

1 A^jpendiJi E 

Brown, State Pajpets, Venetian^ 1265, No 3, also Plac Ah 56, H ni ISL 
See above, p. 192 

Baliaway, Antiquities of Bnstowy p 79 but no autbonty is given. 

^ Guy, S Omer, 316, 323 
^ Riley, 2IemoJ lals, 149, 150 See Ajppendix D, 

The couise of piogress is sometimes to be tiaoccl by mculeutal evidence, as 
in the Norfolk complaints of the aulnagei Rot, Pad ii 28 (.50) The manuiactuie 
had appaieiitly been planted within lecent memoiy (n 409, No. 175; , but ceitaiuly 
existed at Woistead before 1315. Rot. Pad i 292 (18) 

7 2 Ed in c 14. ® Bymei, Fcedera (Record), ii 823. 

20 


C. H. 
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who had come with servants and apprentices, both weavers, 
fullers and dyers. He and his were to enjoy the king’s 
protection, and were encouraged to exercise then* craft and 
instruct those who wished to learn Similar letters were 
issued 111 1336 on behalf of two men of Biabant who had 
settled m York^, a general measure was also passed, and in 
the next year special protection was accorded to a number of 
immigrants from Zeeland 1 

This promised protection would not of course have 
induced the Flemings to migrate unless" they had been 
anxious to come, but there were various circumstances that 
made their position in the Low Countries unattractive ; they 
suffered from grievances which were partly political and 
partly economic The privileges accorded by the English 
kings to the towns in their dominions must have been well 
known, and Flemings could not but contrast the treatment 
they had themselves received, for they had suffered severely 
at the hands of Philip of France^. In 1328 he compelled 
five hundred weavers and five hundred fullers to leave Ypres, 
and settle as hostages in France for three years ^ There 
is also evidence not only of royal but of municipal oppression, 
for towns like Ypres®, Ghent® and Bruges'^ had tried to main- 
tain tiheir privileges in the trade and to suppress weaving in 
the suburbs and neighbouring villages®; the struggles were 
similar to those which occurred in England in the sixteenth 
century® Even within the Flemish towns the lot of the 
weavers was not altogether satisfactory ; and there had been 

1 Eymer, Foedera (Record), ii 954 2 959 

8 Longman, i 28 Edward’s own statement is startling “ Cum nonuUi homines 
diyersariim mesterantun de Flandiie, pro adhesione sua pai’ti nostie, a dictis 
paitibus banniti, et alii partium earumdem ob affectionem quam ad nos habent ad 
dictam cmtatem (London) et aha loca legni nostii Anghe pio mesteiis suis 
exercendis et nctu suo pei labores queiendo accesseimt ” Delpit, cjjXytii 

^ Biegenck, Inventaue, ii 51, No 480, 432, 418. 

8 k cliaiter was granted in 1322 forbidding weaving within three leagues of 
Tpres Ibid i p. 291, No 363, and n. No. 378, 515, and 516. 

6 Ibid I p 245, No 313. 

Ibid. I p, 289, No 360. Bot Fail. ii. 166 (10) For further details see 
Biegeiick, Inventaire^ ii 125, the quariel at Yi>res was as to the kind of cloth 
woven. Ibid ii 124, 126, 127, 134. 

8 AH local mdtiers, except one for each parish, weie put down outside free 
towns in 1342. Ibid- n p 125, No, 516, 518 

9 See below, p. 51'. 
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a riot in Ypres m 1281, when the weavers, fullers, shearmen ad l'^ot 
and draper complained that their interests were sacrificed 
to those of the merchants of the London hanse\ and there 
were similar disturbances in Bruges and Douail Artisans 
liad but little part m the government of these towns , they 
were excluded from taking part in mercantile life^ and they 
were subject to many restrictive regulations for their call- 
ings t In these circumstances the weavers would be likely 
to look to England as a place of refuge, and in one case we 
know that a migration occuired as a direct con‘>equence of 
such disputes ; for the prime movers of a disturbance at 
Popermghe in 1314^ were exiled to England, for three years ^ 

By residence m England the weavers wmiild at any late 
escape the dangers of a famine ot wool, and vuiikl cease to 
be so dependent on the* merchants who iuiport(‘d ii^ The 
superior attractions of England have been painted m glowing 
terms by Fuller* ''The intercourse being settled between the 
English and Netherlands, unsuspected emissaries were em- 
ployed by our king into those countries, who wrought them- 
selves into familiarity with those Dutchmen as were absolute 
masters of their trade, but not masters of themselves, as 
either journeymen or apprentices. These bemoaned the 
slavish ness of these poor servants whom their masteis used 
rather like heathen than Christians; yea, rather like horses 
than men , early up and late in bed and all day hard work, 
and harder fare (a tew heiimgs and mouldy cheese), and all 
to enrich the churls, their inasteis, without any profit to 
themselves. But how happy should they be if they wmuld but 
come into England, bimgmg their mistery with them, wliicli 
should provide their welcome m ail places Here they should 
feed on beef and mutton, till nothing but their fatness should 

1 Giry, S Orner, 162 Diegeiit^k, i 118, No 137, 143 

2 Gny, S. Oniet , lt)D s Warako'mg, Flandre, ii 510 

^ Giry, 8 Otner, 348 Tins and the foUownig pjiges contain a most mterestmg 
account of the diffeient branches of the cloth trade m Flanders, the regulations 
fox join lie jinen Ac 

s Diegeiick, n p 135, No 527 

6 For giants aEowing export of wool by men of Ypies in 1232 and 1259 under 
Henry m fece Diegenck, pp. 47, 88, Nos. 52, 102 Edwaid I authorised the sub- 
jects of Guy to tiavel fieely m Fiandeis and buy wool m 1296 Ibid p 148, No. 

176, also 18S Conipaie also m 1326, Ibid n p 17, No. 388 
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stint their stomachs ..Happy the yeoman’s house into wliicli 
one of these Dutchmen did enter, bringing inc]a^tr\ and 
wealth along with them. Such who came in stiangers within 
doors soon after went out bridegrooms, and returned sons-in- 
law, having married the daughters of their landlords who 
first entertained them, yea, these yeomen in ^Yhose houses 
they laboured soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining great 
worship to themselves, arms and wnrship to their estates^” 

The king, moreover, conferred substantial privileges on 
this industry by re-enforcing the protectnx measures w^hich 
had been tried in the thirteenth century"; he piohibited 
the export of English wool, so that the clothworkers might 
have the material cheap, he insisted that all Englishmen 
should wear native cloth, and limited the class who might 
wear fur, while he forbade the impoidation of foreign cloth 
and the workers in England had thus a complete monopoly 
of the home markets At the same time the fullest security 
was promised to weavers who chose to come from any country 
whatever and settle under the king’s protection in England, 
Wales or Ireland^ Whether all this protection was necessary 
to secure a footing for the new manufacture or not®, the 
interests of the consumer were not entirely forgotten, for the 
aulnager and his officers were supposed to exercise a sufficient 
supervision as to the character of the cloth exposed for sale. 
It IS, of course, possible that Edward might have accom- 
plished his object more speedily if he had made his effort in 
some other form ; but the fact remains that he did introduce 
or improve the manufaHure of the ' old drapery ' so success- 
fully, that the export of raw wool began to decline and the 
home manufacture came to flourish more and more^ It is 

1 Chui cli History, Book in § 9. 2 above, p 193 

8 11 Ed in. cc. 3, 4. 

^ This protective system was not completely enforced for any long time. 
Compare 27 Ed. EH. st. i c 4, where attention is given to the complamt that 
foreign merchants have withdrawn themselves, and the grievances of foreigners 
importing cloth are redressed. 

5 Statutes, 11 Ed m. cc 1 — 5 The London weavers were by no means 
disposed to welcome the immigrants. See below, p. 341. But there is fai less 
evidence of local Jealousy of alien artisans than we find in the time of Edwaid IV.. 
and the Tudors 

8 Mdl, Political Economy, Bk v. 10, § 1 

7 Hah, Customs, n. 139. See below, p. 434. 
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interesting to observe, too, how closely many subsequent A D 1307 
efforts to plant new industries followed on the lines which 
Edward HJ. laid down, they secured a monopoly to the crafts- 
men, while they at the same time tried to insist on a high 
standard of excellence m the wares produced. 

This does not appear, however, to have been the only Ciod- 
attempt of the kind that was made during the reign of"' ^ 
Edward III. In 1368^ three clockmakers from Delft were 
encouraged to settle and ply their trade in London , and the 
craft of linenwea\ ers was also inti oduced before the end of 
the century^. 

c. The measui'e which has been already noticed in regard Piomouuq 
to the wearing of furs Avas at any rate partially protective ; 
there were, hmvever, other sumptuary laws wdiich had no 
similar excuse, but weie merely intended to check idle extra- 
vagance and to promote thrift. The chioniclers are agiced 
that the success of the English arms on the Continent, and 
the loot which was brought irom Fiance, tended to demoralise 
the nation in this respect ; but even before this time there 
was a great increase ^bf extravagance. We can see it in the 
accounts which survive of tournaments ; the subjects might 
certainly plead that if they did indulge in costly display 
they were only following the example the king had set them, 
especially on his visit to the emperor, when apparently he 
was forced to pawn liis crown ^ in order to get money for 
himself and Ins retinue. In the earliei part of his reigm he Food 
had legislated against luxurious living : ''No man shall cause 
himself to be served in Ins house or elsewhere at dinner, 
meal, or supper, or at any other time with more than two 
courses, and each mess of t'wo sorts of victuals at the utmost 
be it of flesh or fish, with the common sorts of pottage, with- 
out sauce or any other sort of victuals • and if any man chose 
to have sauce for his mess he well may, provided it he not 
made at great cost; and if flesh or fish are to be mixed 
therein, it shall be of two sorts only at the utmost, either 
fish or flesh, and shall stand instead of a inessi'' A later 

1 Nooitlioutk, Ihsfory of London, p 72 

2 Firma Burgi, 197 Hailand refeis to the Imen maimfacim e as introtluced 
fiom Flanders in 1253 Collectanea, i. 78 

s Longmfm, Fdieard III x 170. ^ 10 Ed III st nx, J)e cihanis utendis. 
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statute regulates the apparel of every class of the community. 
It appoints the diet and apparel of servants, of liana icrafts- 
inen and yeomen, as well as their wives and children: it 
explains what apparel gentlemen under the estate of knights 
may wear, what knights with lands of 200 marks may wear, 
and what those with 400 marks may have ; and includes de- 
tails for the guidance of merchants, citizens, burgesses, and 
handicraftsmen, the several sorts of clerks and ploughmen 
and men of mean estate. At the same time it insists that 
clothiers shall make sufficient cloth at tl;ie various prices 
permitted to different classes, so that there may be no excuse 
for infringing the lawh We might suppose at first sight that 
the artisans of this period — just after the Black Death — 
must have been in most prosperous circumstances if they 
could attempt^ to wear the fabrics that are forbidden to 
them by this and subsequent sumptAiary laws ; but we must 
remember that expensive clothes might be procured for 
occasional use at civic and ecclesiastical functions, by those 
who were habitually clad m very coarse fabrics. The change 
of social habits and of the purpose foV which clothes were 
bought may mislead us, if we merely compare prices, and 
assume that the clothes were meant to be frequently worn, 
and worn out by the original purchaser as they usually are 
now. We should think it odd m the present day if a lady 
left her clothes in her will to be made into vestments for a 
church®, but this was formerly a usual bequest. 

If we for a moment ignore the means by which these 
ends were pursued, and look only to the objects aimed at, 
we find that the commercial policy of Edward III is in close 
accord with the principles which were generally accepted m 
England in the latter half of the nineteenth century. He 
desmed to increase the volume of trade, and he legislated 
in the interest of the consumer, and in disregard of the 
claims of particular producers of wool and fish. He 
also endeavoured to develop a manufacture for which the 

1 87 Ed m. cc. 8—15. 

2 Boubleday, True Law of Population. Eden, Hist. Poor, i. 69. 

3 Also I will that myn apparell be made m vestimentes and ornamentes of the 
cbnrclie and to be given to Malteby, Eegworthe and Nonyiigton ” Dame Hand 
Pa^r (1529) in Wills from Doctors* Commons, Camden Society, p. 17. See also 
Lady Ela SUardelowe (U57), Pwy Wills, p. 13. 
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country was specially suited, and showed himself somewhat ^i> isor 
cosmopolitan in inviting artisans from the Continent , we 
could find recent parallels to these proceedings in our 
colonies, if not in the mother country He set himself 
to encourage thrift among the labouring population — more, 
it IS true, by precept than example — and modern economists, 
especially the school of Ricardo, have followed on the same 
line. The necessity of procuring large supplies forced him at 
times to make severe demands upon the commercial classes, 
and his policy was prejudicially affected by considerations of 
immediate pecuniary gam , hut it was also defective, from the 
manner in which attention was concentrated on commercial 
intercourse and the fosteimg of national activities was 
neglected. 

99. While Edward III thus made some new departures iieqniatiorc 
in his commercial polmy, he also mam tamed thc^ appiuved 
modes of organisation and regulation. Edward I. had nCcmed The staple 
certain ports and forced the wool trade into particular 
channels so that the collection of the customs might be 
facilitated; Edwaid*IIL carried this still further by the 
ordinances he made for the staple. The earlier history 
of this institution is involved in much obscurity % the 
merchants claimed to date, as a separate body, from the 
time of Henry HI.; that there was some sort of re- 
cognised association of English merchants trading to Flandei^ 
is certain from the mention of their mayor in 1318 ^ onjanLul 
when he was sent to settle some disputes that had aiibon. 

It is not clear however, that the ' Staplers ’ of later can 
be traced back to this eaily oiganisation% or that there was 
one definite mart which these merchants frequented at first 
to the exclusion of others; and indeed the evidence of theAT> 
Hundred Rolls renders this more than doubtful h A patent 
was issued, however, also in the same year — the 6th year oi a iai3, 
Edward II. — “ pro certa stapula pro mereatonbus Angliie m 
partibus transmannis ordmanda ac iibertate pro majore 

2- Tlie staple was a depot wliere goods were deposited so that tolls might he 
collected, and the j\is stavulai. the right of a town to have such goods t\i-osed 
for sale in its maiket Huvehn, Droit deb march'b, 206. 

2 Bymer, Fcedera. n. 202 

s A New Company of Mei chants at Calais is mentioned in 1363 Bot. l\vL u. 

276 (11). ^ above, p 176. 
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eorum\” It is likely that Englishmen had bciore this time 
frequented divers marts in Brabant, Flanders, AutAverp, but 
this patent^ insists on the evils that had aiisen from allowing 
merchants, whether native or alien, to ship wool to any port 
they chose, and enjoins the ''mayor and communaltie of mer- 
chants of the realm’" to fix on one certain staple in the Low 
Countries to ivhich all nool should be taken . the mayor and 
council of the said merchaiits were empoweiod to enforce this 
regulation; subsequently the customers at the vaiious ports 
were informed of the arrangements This plan failed to give 
satisfaction, and at the beginning of his reign Edward III. 
enacted that ''all staples beyond the sea and on this side, 
ordained by kings in time past should cease V’ but he did not 
maintain this perfect freedom of trade, for we find that a 
staple was regularly established in Flanders in 1313 

It is indeed possible that merchants preferred to have 
one assigned mart, where English produce might be regularly 
supplied, so that those who wished to purchase it might 
frequent that recognised place of sale. It has been argued 
that m early times, when the stream of commerce was too 
feeble to permeate constantly to all parts of the country, the 
concentration of trade at certain staple towns, or at fairs, was 
advantageous for industry and commerce^ To this it may be 
added that a number of English merchants, who frequented 
one mart, might have political and judicial privileges granted 
to them such as they could not have hoped for, unless they 
gave a quid pro quo by pledging themselves to frequent that 
town^ At the same time there certainly were merchants 

^ Calend Mot Pat p 75, n 5 

^ Delpifc, Collection, xcnn. (Canteibury, May 20, 1313) Delpit dates it 1312, 
but the reign began on July 7 

3 Hakluyt, Voyages, i 142. This is not given in Rymei , it embodies the 
patent quoted above, and was given from Dover on June 18, 1320, there was thus 
a farther attempt to carry out the policy adopted in 1313. 

^ 2 Ed HI c. 9, Statute of Northampton. 

® W Roscher, Enghsche VolJcswirthschaftslehre, 133. 

6 The Scotch mei chants appear to have found it best to fix a staple, and not to 
have an open trade It is inteiestmg to notice the piivileges for which they 
bargained, in fixing their staple at Campfer m 1586, when they made the following 
demands . 1. The confirming of old privileges. 2. Providmg a better passage for 
the entry of ships. 3. To have a berth on the docks where their ships could lade 
and unlade without disturbance from the fishermen 4. Protection agamst 
extortion on the part of the custom-house officers. 6. All customs to be charged 
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who preferred to go to other ports, as we find that they were a d 1307 
willing to pay for royal licences^ to make shipments of wool~~^^^^‘ 
to other places than Calais, when the staple was fixed there 

These economic leasons give some justification for the 
policy of fixing on certain staple towns, there was at all 
events a widespread belief m the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that this was a wise step in the interests of com- 
merce^, and the English kings were only acting m accordance 
with the current opinion of their day. But in England the Export of 
chief of the stapl;^ commodities of the realm was wool , and 
the organisation of the institution by the Crown and by 
Parliament was determined by the necessity for regulating 
transactions in this particular article. In connection with 
the levying of duties on export it was necessary to have (i) a 
set of collectors of customs m all the ports , there was also 
need for (ii) officials who'weie chctiged with the weighing of 
wool 5 while (ill) attempts were made in mi time to time to fix 
the price at which it should be sold. Authoritative weighing 
of AVooP was not only important for the fair transaction of 
business between traders, but also as a fiscal measure, when 
subsidies were voted at so much per sack of wool ; the men 
charged with this duty apparently found their office a re- 
munerative one ; and they, like the farmers of the customs, Keepers *f 
would have excellent o}>portumties, as royal factors, for age 
taking up the large quantities of wool which the Commons 
granted to Edward III^ It seems probable that w^e must 
look for the origin of the great organisation which was known 
as the Merchants of the Staple^) to these clashes of officials, 

according to an autlioiitative list 6 Secuiity against douMe exaction ol tlie 
customs. 7 Fieedom fiom ‘ convoy gilt ’ 8 Reasonable cliaiges by artisans and 
wareliousenicn 9. So too by pilots and fishermen 10 To ha-ve piemi^es 
assigned for their meichants to hve in 11. That their conservator should not 
have soldiers billeted on him 12 That in all quanels between Scotchmen and 
townsmen the conservator should he heaid by the Coint before judgment was 
given. 13 That m criminal suits among Scotchmen the trial should be conducted 
by the conservator 14 That he should have a place assigned him for use as 
a prison. 15 That they should have a chapel for their own form of pi eachmg 
and prayeis Eecords of Convention, r p 57. 

i Rot Parl.iL 323 (17), V 119 ^ See above, p 298, n 5. 

^ Ordinance of Staple, 27 Ed III st ii c i and c x. Hall, Customs, n 47. 

^ See above, p. 277. 

5 The new organisation of the Staple appeals to have inteifered with the 
chaiteied rights of weighers of wool Rot Pari, u 38, No 39, 40. 
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With Opportunities for private trade, rather than to the ship- 
pers who frequented Flemish marts in the time of Edward I. 
and Edward II. The Merchants of the Staple appear to have 
attained to power and prominence at the veiy period when the 
restrictions on Englishmen shippmg wool were most severely 
felt 

The policy of fixing a price for wool also seemed necessary 
at a time when there was so much royal trading; it gave 
an authoritative means of calculating the worth of the wool 
supplied from each county for the royal needs, and the price 
of Nottingham^ appears to have been fixed with refeience 
to these demands. But there was also a wider reason. 
All through the legislation about the wool trade, we see an 
anxiety to keep up the price and make continental towns 
pay heavily for our product. There were few competitors in 
growing wool on a large scale at %hat time*'^, as the great 
arrangements for pasture farming in Spain^ date from the 
middle of the fourteenth century — the time of the Black 
Death. Under these circumstances there was no need to 
force a market by supplying wool al a cheap rate : there 
was little danger that the fleeces would be left on the hands 
of the growers, and their chief anxiety was to get as good a 
price as possible. The high price of wool would be felt more 
severely in proportion by the native weavers, who produced 
coarse cloth, than by the foreigners; but it was doubtless 
thought that they could recoup themselves by charging more 
for their cloth, though this did not give satisfaction when 
they tried it in London in 1321 ^ But on the whole the 


1 The price of Nottingham was assessed in 1337, and was taken as the basis of 
Edward’s transactions m 1340 {Rot, Pail n 119, No 10) In 1343 the mei chants 
complamed that it was impossible to keep to this price (Ibid 149), and a new rate 
was set (Bymer, Foedet ft, n ii 1225, and Appendix D) which was to be a mimmum 
for export But the practical difficulties caused by any assize were so gieat that 
it was determined m the following year to allow the price to be settled freely {MoU 
Pari, 11 149 a, and 156, No, 49). 

2 Thoroid Rogers, Economic Interpretation,, 9. 

s On the organismg of the mesta see Bonwick, Romance of the Wool Tiade, 40. 
There must however have been some importation long before that time, as we 
read of the manufactme of Spanish wool m England in 1262 at Andover, Gross, 
Gild Me) chant, n. 4, also Madox, Fvrma Burgi, 199. On the quality of Spanish 
wool see Armstrong’s Treatise,, p. 28 ; see below, p. 439, n. 3. 

* Liber Omtum, (BoUs), 416 — 425. 
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tendency was, not to attempt to push trade as is done iii A D 1307 
modern times, but to be content to export the surplus 
commodities, which could not be used at home. From tins 
point of view it appeared desirable that foreigners should pay 
at a high rate, even if the amount of exports declined The V ij 1B4S 
curious Assize of Wool embodied in the Appendix^ shows 
what pains w’ere taken to prevent dealings with foreigners in 
this staple commodity at any low price ; there was a hope 
that by enhancing the prices of the wool in England it might 
be possible to draw more money into the country-. 

There were grave complaints as to the conduct of the Mono}>olv 
men of Bruges, where the staple was then held They tried 
to monopolise the supply for Flemish towns, and prohibited vd ibii 
the export of wool by the Italian and Spanish merchants 
who frequented the inart^ , they even put unnecevssary hni- 
dranccs in the wmy of Brabant dealers, and the large towns 
prevented the weavers of the smaliei villages from coming ^ 
to buy^ For these evils a leinedy, which had been proposed^ 
some years before, was adopted in 1353®, and the staple was 
removed to England ' The reasons for this step are very 
curious, the free concourse of aliens to this country was 
already permitted, so that the Englishmen hoped they would 
no longer suffer from the lestrictive regulations of the people 
of Bruges, but vould have a better market, and that the com- 
petition of buyeis from many lands would laise the price of 
wools This was possible , but it is not at. all clear that the 
loss which arose from the perils of the deep and ti om piracy^ 
would be reduced because the staple was removed, though it 
might fall on aliens and not on English subjects ; it almost 
appears as if parliament did not realise that the foreigners 
would recoup themselves, for undertaking these risks by 
pajung less for wool in England than they did in Flanders. 

1 Appcmlii D Foidera,!! 1225 20 Mav 1343 

^ Mot Pa) I n 138(17) Corngvire LatVb of Edqar. See above, p 130. 

3 Rot Pad n. 149 (5), 202 (13). - Ihid u lb6 (10). 

5 Ibid u 113 (5S) 27 Ed III 

It IS of conise possible that tlie English merchaiils soiiercHi iiom Fleinish 
pnates, and that Pailiament believed they vonld not attack Flemish mei chants in 
the same way. On tiicse piiacics in 1371, see Yarenbergii, JPjlaiwns, 407. 
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At any rate they deliberately transferred the export trade 
to aliens by prohibiting Englishmen from engaging in it 
at all, and as the customs which aliens had to pay were 
much higher than those of denizens (10,9. instead of 3^ dfZ. 
per sack) this would put another hindrance in the way of 
trade and a very decided obstacle to any rise in the price of 
wool Their last point, that the holding of the staple m 
England wmuld give a better opportunity for preventing the 
inti eduction of inferior money of foreign coinage, was pro- 
bably sound, and there was also an advantage in having 
the merchants within reach, if there was occasion to distrain 
any of them for debth 

The Ordinance of the Staple, whicli carried out this 
policy, named Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Westmin- 
ster, Oanterbuiy, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter and Bristol, 
as staple towns for England'^ ; and for each of those which 
was situated inland a special port was appointed ; as Hull 
for York, Yarmouth for Norwich, and Sandwich for Canter- 
bury. Careful arrangements were made between the mayors 
and the Customers to secure the due payment of the king's 
taxes. Every facility was given to foreign merchants to 
frequent these marts, and they, like the king's subjects, were 
to be free from the exactions of purveyors on then* journeys 
thither. All the transactions at these staples were to be 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the justices and the common 
law, and settled by the Mayor of the Staple according to law 
mei chant while alien merchants were to be chosen as asses- 
sors; arrangements were thus made for doing speedy justice 
from day to day and hour to hour All soits of other induce- 
ments were held out so as to induce the foreign merchant to 
frequent these marts; rents were to be reasonable, aliens 
might sell by retail if they wished (c. 11), no man was to be 
impeached for another’s debt, and their oaths weie to be 

1 See below, p 418, also p 496. 

2 Boston was added to the list m 1369, when tbe staple once again returned to 
England after being fixed in Calais The efiect of holding a staple m any given 
town can he ohsexved in this case, the neighbouring towns, like Lincoln, com- 
plained bitterly {Hot. Pari. n. p S32, No 62) It served to give an additional 
attraction to foreigners to settle at the town, as many had done from the time of 
Edward I A factoiy of the Hanse League was organised here (P. Thompson, 
Boston, 339). 
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accepted as to the value of the merchandise they brought a d iso7 
when ad valorem dues were levied (c. 26)h erytliing was 
done which might attract the foreign merchant heie, and bring 
about a good competition for our wool ; but the experiment 
was not altogether successful, the fees charged by the officials 
were exorbitant and had to be reduced by an ordinance^ in 
1354 ; Parliament preferred to have the trade more concen- 
trated, and although there were some changes, the staple was, 
generally speaking, fixed at Calais®, where elaborate an’ange- 
ments were made •for the conduct of the trade and the 
residence of merchants^ 

100. In regard to imports the main object of policy was import 
just the reverse, as it was deemed desirable that the^e 


^ Oidinance of the Staple^ 27 Ltl III ii 

2 Oidinatio dc pi dis Stapide ** It is not quite cleai wliotliei tins was iii 

tlie twenty-seventh oi twenty -eighth yeai, but the eaihci date would only allow 
for a couple of months’ expeiience of the eMls (.oiuplamed oi 

s This appeals to have been pioposed in ld(52, with the hope of laismg the price 
of w^ool and ledies&ing other evils “ Item poui cause que Ics Leiiies du lioialnie 
sont mis a petit value, taut pour cause que eles ont ameuez hors du clit Roulme 
en autii Seignurie et Poair ou notre dit Seignom le Roi n’ad Juiisdiction, ne les 
mespri&ious et outrages faitz a les Subgiz poit lediescer, n’amender, come pui 
soners Eschanges des Moiioies et feblesce d’yceUes, et plubieurs autres damages et 
mischiefs ad este parle et monstie au Couseil notre dit Seigneur le Roi plusieurs 
foitz que bon seiroit inettre romedie. Et que la "Viile de Caleys qui est a notre dit 
Seignour le Roi et eu il ad plem Juiisdiction, serroit bon place et heu convenable 
pur les Lems et deinoer des Maichantz per eschuer les meschiefs et damages 
suisditz et par taut le pns de Leines seiront aniendez et enhaneez ” Pari. 
n 268. 

The policy of discouraging native mei chants to go abroad had api)aientlv beeu 
reveised befoie this time, as the Englishmen at Bruges, who had suffered much m 
status and position since the staple had been leinoied to England, w^ere allowed to 
oigamse themselves and have a mayor in 1359 {Bot Stap 27 — 16 Ed III ni 11, 
Towel Recoids, Record Office ) See Appe>uhv C. These meichants w'eie appa- 
rently predecessois of the Merchants Adventuieis 

The unceitamty of the place at w'hich the staple should be held is alleged as the 
reason for the giant by Uiban Y. m 1368 to the Merchants of the Staple of the 
piivdege of havmg an English speakmg chaplain (Wilkins, Qonciha. m 80.) 
In 1369 owmg to the wai it was necessary to move back into England, Eot. Pad 
n 301 (24j, but the staple was fixed at Calais m 1376 by the giant of Edw^aid IH. 
(Rymer, in n 1057) Theie was the same sort of vacdlation m 1390 and 1392. 
Hall, Custom',, I. 235 

Armstrong's Treatise conceming the staple and the commodities oj the realm 
(1519) is w'ell worth pei using m this connection, as m regaid to ail matters 
connected with rural economy, mdustiy or commerce during the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Refoimation He argues that the removal of the staple 
to Calais was beneficial to the merchant class but mjuiious to the pubhc, p. 20. 

^ See the excellent account by Mr Malden, Cely Papers^ x. xxxix 
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articles should be obtainable on easy terms by consumers. 
A great deal of care was devoted from the time of King 
John to the management of the chief branch of import 
trades — that m wine, m the hope of rendering it plentiful 
and cheap t On the whole the Edwards were mclmed to 
favour their Gascon subjects, and native English shippers 
felt themselves at a serious disadvantage duung the greater 
part of the fourteenth century. 

Edward I. gave the Gascony merchant privileges which 
roused antagonism in the City of London^ , and Edward II. 
continued this protection and had recourse to severe threats 
against the authorities of the City® ; the men of Cologne had 
similar piivileges^ The reason of his anxiety that these 
merchants should be encouraged to visit London, becomes 
apparent m the regulations he issued for the sale of wines ^ , 
the king and nobles were to have an opportunity of pur- 
chasing before the wine was offered to the public ; the prices 
at which the different qualities were to be sold are defined ; 
ariangements are made for the callings, of the ‘ grossour ’ and 
the taverner respectively, and precautions are taken about 
the assay of wme. The charge of this was to be in the 
hands of the mayor and aldermen, as they were go choose 
twelve jurors to test the quality of the wine ; and no taverner 
might sell it by retail till it had passed this scrutiny. 

These regulations for the price of wine were not confined 
to London but extended to the provinces as well. There 
had been many vineyards in England in Eoman and Norman 
times, and the manufacture was not wholly extinct ^ The 

1 King Jolm established an assize of wine, fixing the pi ice at which the wines 
of Poitou and A1130U were to be letailed, and also the wholesale pi ices He left 
so httle margin of profit, however, that the merchants could not contmue the 
trade, and the retailmg price was raised from 4c?. and to 6c?. and 8c?. the 
gallon, “et sic repleta est terra potu et potatonbus.” Roger of Hoveden, iv. 99. 

2 Delpit, Collection, xxxin 

Ibid Lxxxix. xc. xci. xcii c. ci. Bnssaud, Les Anglais en Guyenne, 169, 

^ Rot ParL i 315, No 12 s Delpit, xciv. 

6 Turner, Domestic Arckitectu) e, 1 135. Rot. Pail i 315, No. 109. Barnaby 
Googe writmg m 1577 says, ‘ We might have a reasonable good wine giowyng 
in many places of this Realme: as doubtless we had immediately after the 
Conquest, tyll partly by slothfnlnesse, not likmg anythmg long that is painefuU, 
partly by Civil discord long continuing, it was left, and so with time lost, as 
appeareth by a number of places in this Realme, that keepes still the names of 
Ymeyards: and upon many Chffes and Hills are yet to be seene the rootes and old 
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chief supply came from abroad ; not only was it desirable a d ^1307 
to obtain a close connection and safe communication with 
Gascony, but to provide for the terms on which the wine 
should be obtainable m different parts of the country In 
1380 an Act was passed regulating the distributive and 
retail trade “ Because there be more taverners in the 
realm than were wont to be, selling as well corrupt wines 
as wholesome, and have sold the gallon at such price as they 
themselves would, because there was no punishment ordained 
for them, as hath been for them that have sold bread or ale, 
to the great hurt of the people; it is accorded, that a cry 
shall be made that none be so hardy as to sell wines but at 
a reasonable price, regarding the price that is at the ports 
whence the wines came, and the expences, as in carnage of 
the same from the said ports to the places’ where liiey be 
sold’^ The town authorities were to rnahe an assay twice a 
year, and all wines found to be corrupt were to be shed and 
cast out and the vessels broken^ 

Somewhat later in .Edwards reign there were some very 
curious enactments, which were designed to strike at the 
profits of middlemen, in the vain hope that wine would be 
rendered cheaper It was assumed that middlemen gained j^eguJa^ 
at the expense of the public ; and it seemed to follow that 
if middlemen did not gam, the public would be put to less ^ 
expense. English merchants were not to forestall wine in 
Gascony oi buy it up before the vintage^ and ihe tune of 
the common passages^; nor ^\ere they to chaige high for the 
wine, on the pretence that they ran risks. Cost of carnage 
was a charge which could be checked, and this might doubt- 
less be allowed for when sale was made in London^ , but 

reiuaynes of Vines. TEeie is besides Nottingbam an aimcient bouse called Cbjlwel, 
m wbicb bouse i emaynetb yet as an auncient monument in a gi’eat wyndowe of 
Giasse, tbe whole order of plantmg, pioymng, staminng and pressmg of Vines. 

Beside, tbeie is yet also glowing an old Vme that yeeldes a giape suibcieiit to 
make a right good wme as was lately pooled by a Gentlewoman m tbe saide 
bouse ” Epistle to tbe Reader prelixed to Heresbaeb’s Foute Bool'es of Ilu^^handi y 
^ Tbe Chancellor and Members of tbe University of Cambridge complained 
moie than once that they weie not served with wme so cheaply as tbe lesidents m 
tbe sister uni\ eisity. Bot Pari. n. 48 (69 j, ni. 254 (8j 

2 4 Ed Xn c 12 s 27 Ed IH i 5, 7 

^ Though tbe statute does not say so, c. 6. Compare, bowe\ er, Pot Fart ii. 

279 (35). 
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AD 1307 remuneration for risk was obviously regarded as a mere 
—1377. excuse for arbitrary demands on the part of the merchant^ 
and these were not to be permitted at all The operations 
of the English merchant were confined to two special ports, 
but the Gascony traders might ship to any port they pleased: 
under these circumstances it need not be a matter of surprise 
if English shipping declined for a time. 

It thus appeals that the Englishman was forbidden to 
export wool, so that it might be sold dear, and that he was 
prevented from importing wine, in ordef that it might be 
bought cheap ; in both trades he was placed at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the foreign allies or subjects of the 
Crown ^ The only part of this curious statute which would 
commend itself to modern ideas, as likely to do much for the 
encouragement of trade, is the last glaiise, wfiiich provides that 
the tuns and pipes should be authoritatively gauged so that 
the purchaser might make sure of obtaining the full quantity 
A D 1363 for which he paid ; ten years later it was found necessary to 
have the wine gauged at Bordeaux as^well as in England ^ 
101. Other regulations to promote fair dealing in internal 
trade are simply copied from the ordinances that were in 
force in many towns®. Besides the regulations mentioned 
Foie- above against Englishmen forestalling or engrossing important 
stalling gQQ(js4^ have one general prohibition of engrossing the 
wares that were brought to the staple towns® , but there is 
Herringt, one special case that brings out very clearly the grounds of 
the objection which was commonly felt against middlemen 
of every kind ; it occurs in a couple of local Acts, which may 
possibly have been necessary from the double jurisdiction 
exercised m Great Yarmouth by the local burgesses on the 
one hand and the Wardens of the Cinque Ports on the other®. 
It is an intei’esting illustration of the manner in which they 
tried to ensure fair competition in those cases where it was 

1 Hot. Fail n 261 (48), 282 b. 2 ibid ii. 279 (34). 

^ See above, p. 250. Also the Statutum de pistonbus quoted p 263, n 2 
i 27 Ed III. I c. 7. Rot. Pari n. 261 (48). The prosperity of the groceis and 
their Company roused a good deal of jealousy during this period, Rot. Pail, ii 277 
(23), 280 b 

Ordinance of the Staple^ c. 11. See also 25 Ed. III. in c, 3. 

6 Jeake, Charters of the Cinque Poits, 17. 
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impossible to calculate out and settle what a reasonable ad pso? 
price would be — as well as of the practical difficulties which 
rendered their well-meant efforts futile. The poor fisherman 
was the Mctim of the greed of the Yarmouth hostelers, the 
local consumer was outbid by the engrosser who wished to 
transport the fish to other markets^; of coulee if they had 
been allowed to do this freely, there would have been less 
difficulty about the low^ price for fish given to the fishermen. 

But the attempt to remedy these twm very dissimilar griev- 
ances at the same- tune resulted in meddlesome regulations 
which intioduced new^ and unlooked for mischiefs. 

In 1357 a statute w^as passed against the hostelers of T)ifncui{y 
Yarmouth^ and others, wdio made special bargains Avuth the jenng with 
fishermen and forestalled their goods before they w^ere lauded 
or exposed m open maiket; a price w^as fixed of 4b.s the last, 
above -which no one should buy for the purpose of ciumg 
fish, the rate of profit on reselling, and the tolls that might 
be taken, were carefully defined, and the market was to be 
held in broad daylight All these regulations were meant 
to let the ordinary consumer have a fair chance, and to 
jirevent the middlemen and speculators from having special inuhliemen 
opportunities of purchase, and so setting an unreasonable 
price for their own profit. But before four years had elapsed a d ibgi. 
it was found that the results w^ere very piejuJiK la! whatever 
ill effects accrued from their speculations, the middlemen 
undoubtedly had been discharging a needed function A the 
new ordinance w’as made, wdiich recites in a most luteiestiug ofpri^duerr 

1 The feeluig that lay at the hottom of this complamt was something of this 
soit the resident on the spot felt that he had a hist claim to the pioducts of the 
plate, and that only the sniyilus should he sent to othei localities, English or 
foreign. The sarue idea undeilay a great deal of protective legislation at a later 
time we should hnd a vent foi our suiplus, but should not export useful 
commodities unless there was a sin plus see on nllage pioteetion above, p. 7S 

31 Ed III st II The pieamble recites the piecise giievances, it runs as 
follows Que i>oui cause que ies gentez tie (iiant Jeinemuthe encontreiit les pes- 
cbours, menaiitz h<uang a la dite ville en temps de feyie, et achatent et iorsialleiit 
ie harang, a^ant qil veigne a la ville et auxnit les bostilhcis de mesme la viUe qi 
her Dci gent les peschours venantez liioeqes ove lorn harang, ne veullent soeifin les 
ditz peschouis veiidi’e lour haiang, ne meRer de la vente diceis, emz le "vendent a 
lour volunte demesne, si tliei come ils veullent et donent as peschours ceo qe lour 
plest ; pour quoi ies peschours se retrehent de vente lUoeques et issi est le haiang 
nus a plus giant chieite qe unqes ne fust. 


0. H. 
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manner the arguments for the statute as well as the oauIs to 
which it had given rise: the fishermen had gieat ditiiculties 
in personally attending the public maiket at the times it 
was open wdiile also prosecuting their trade ; the collecting 
of the piu’chase-money from all the retail buyers took up 
time which they should have spent in fishing, and the fishers 
were thus prevented from bringing their fish to that port at 
ali. Besides this, while the statute had thus inconvenienced 
the fishers, it had done little good to the ordinal y consumer 
for the middlemen and merchants, or others, no longer allowed 
to forestall, Avere noAV ready to outbid the retail purchasei, 
and buy up the fish for curing, and for transport to distant, or 
export to foreign, markets- All that could be done to redress 
the Yarmouth grievance, was to gi\e the right of selling freely 
to the fishers whenever they came to port, while at the 
same time a prohibition was put oil anyone interfering with 
another buyer while he was bargaining — a piece of trade 
etiquette which is still very generally observed I The 

supplying of a toAvn with fish was a trade m which the inter- 
vention of middlemen was almost inevitable, the Fishmongers 
in London had regulated the terms of supply from .time 
immemorial in their Hallmootfi and they succeeded in 
obtaining a status which enabled them to exercise extra- 
ordinary influence m London affairs and national politics®. 

There was also a good deal of discussion about the Assize 
of Cloth, and the action of the aulnager. The manufacturers 
of worsted cloths had been accustomed to make them of 
various lengths from 24} to 50 ells ; but the aulnager insisted 
on all the cloth being made in pieces of 24 ells only, which 
did not suit all the buyers so welk. They subsequently 
complained that the diversity of wool with which they had 
to work made it impossible to keep any specific standard b 
and attempts were made to abolish the office of aulnager 

1 That foreigners should be’moie cheaply served with good English hsh, and 
the price raised to home consumers in consequence, would have been universally 
regarded as an evil, for which no cheapemng of imports could compensate (Dis- 
course of Common Weal, p 68 ): and Norfolk men would have a certain jealousy 
towards the inhabitants of London 2 35 HI 

s C P Allen, Ambassadors of Commerce, 78. The old Cloth Hall at Halifax 
was planned with separate cubicles with a view to uninterrupted bargainmg, 

^ Unvun, Gilds of London, 128. 5 See below, pp. 378, 382. 

6 Mot, Marl. u. 28 (50). '3’ Ibid. n. 409, No. 175. 
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altogether^ ; this was not done, but his duties were differ- a d 1307 
ently defined, and restated so as to suit the views of mer- 7 'd'^i 353 
chants who imported cloth from abroad. According to the 
new scheme, he w as to give an authoritative statement as to 
the length of the cloths exposed for sale, but was not to 
insist that goods, which were not up to the old English 
standard measure, should be forfeited In accordance with 
the liberty thus granted to foreignt^rs a customary assize 
seems to have grown up m different districts, as the later 
statutes on the cloth manufacture insist on definite measures 
for all cloths, but on different measures for cloths of different 
make^ Under the new system there must have been less 
temptation to stretch^ short cloths so as to bring them up to 
the required standard. 

Though there was little fresh legislation on the subject, 
there was much organisation connected with the authoritative Antion- 
weighing of goods Just as the Librijmides attained to con- Weighing, 
siderable importance in the times of the Roman Empire®, so 
one, if not more, of the great livery companies seems to have 
come into being m connection with duties of this kmd. The 
pepperers® had a leading shaie in nommating the officials 
who were admitted to the office of weighing aver-du-pois\ 
and in 1316, they made ordinances for weighing Some of 
the leading men among them appear to have been of Italian 
origin®, and they certainly dealt m spices and other goods® 

1 Rot Pail 11 2')2, Nu 34 “ 27 Ed HI i. c 4 

8 See below, p 435 
^ Madox, Exchcquci, c \i\ § 15 

s Codex Juris Ciiilis, In&t n tit x De tesfamentis ordimndis, 
c Ejngdon, Qiocers' Aichites, i* xiii 

7 The origin of the name seems to be indicated m an ordinance of the time of 
Heniy HI., Quod nnllns uieiva^'or extranens vel ahus rendat vel emat ahquod 
aveiiimi qnodponderan debeat 'vei tionari nisi per stateram yel tronam nostram 
{Lib AJh.i p 188). An early dispute on the subject [Rot. Pari i pp. 47, 33‘2h 
seems to show that it was used by Spanish merchants at Southamjiton (1290 and 
1314) The oiigm of this metncal system, n-ith 16 oz to the lb is somewhat 
obscuie, a closely analogous sjsfcem has survived m Madiid, Lisbon and Marseilles 
(Maitini, Mamiale di Metiologia), and there was also an analogous system in the 
Low Countiies [Ih Bruges, Cologne). The pound of 15 Eiighsh ounces of 
450 giams, mentioned m FI eta (n c. 11), or of 25 shillings as it is defined in the 
Statutum de pondeidnis (6750 grams'), is possibly a lOugh approximation to the 
present avei-du pois pound of 7000 grams 
6 See above, p 288, n 4. 

s The Tvaies we3ghed by aim-d,i'pois are enumerated in the Liber Albust 

21—2 
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which reached England from the south of Europe *, in 
1345, they united with the spicerers in forming the Grocers’ 
Company, — a body which exercised a predominating influence 
on London affairs in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
They may have deiived their name from the popular com- 
plaint against them as engrossers but it seems possible that 
they assumed it from their wholesale transactions, en gros^, 
or even from their dignified ofifice of weighing by the peso 
grosso"^ ] they came to have charge both of the king’s and the 
wool beam^ — the statera or the tro7ie - Their rivals, the 
Mercers, were originally pedlers and retailers of goods in 
small quantities'*; their earliest ordinances date from 1347^ 
and they seem to have had official cognisance in the City of 
the standards used in retail trade It has been suggested 
above that the official iveighing of wool was one element 
of the organisation of the Staplers; the Grocers had the 

p. 230, and are distinguished from “sotils choses.” A distmction between “peso 
grosso” and “sottile” suivived tiU 1843 at Genoa; the foimer system — whioh 
differed fiom the English avei-du-pots — being used for merchandise in general, 
the latter for retail tiansactions and fine goods . ihereers, jewellers, druggists and 
confectioners used the latter Msutim, JIanuale di Metrolo(/ia, 224, see also for 
Fiankfuit, ib p 213 

1 Compaie the use of the word foi a wholesale wine-mei chant, p 318. 

2 Eingdon, Grocers' Aichii^esy xxxi 

® “In 1453 the [Grocers] Company, having the chaige and management of the 
pubhc scale or King’s Beam, made a legnlar tanff of charges. It appears that to 
John Churchman, grocer, who served the office of sheriff m 1385, the trade of 
London is mdebted for the establishment of the first Custom House. Ghui'chmau 
ni the sixth year of Eichard II , built a house on Wool- wharf Key, in Tower Street 
Ward, for the tronage or weighing of wools in the port of London, and a grant of 
the right of tionage was made by the King to Churchman for life It is probable 
that Churchman bemg unable of himself to manage so considerable a concern as 
the pubhc scale, obtamed the assistance of his Company, and thus the manage- 
ment of the weigh house, and the appointment of the officers belonging to it came 
into the hands of the Groceis’ Company ” Mepovt of Uoxjal Commission on London 
Livery Companies (1884), xxxix. pt ii 180 

^ See above, p 323j n 9 “ Meicer in ancient times was the name for a dealer 

in small wares * * * Meiceries then comprehended all things sold retail by the 
little balance or small scales, m contiadistmction to all t hin gs sold by the beam or 
in gross, and included, not only toys, together with haberdasheiy, and vaiious 
other articles connected with diess, but also spices and drugs; in short what at 
present constitutes the stock of a countiy shopkeeper The Mercers in these 
penods of simplicity, chiefly kept the fau*s and markets ; for we leaim that m 
1290, mercers who attended the French fans for trading, m some mstances sat on 
the ground to sell their wares and only paid a half-penny toU, whilst others who 
elevated their goods oi! stalls paid a penny.” Heibert, Lively Companies, p 230. 

J. G. Nicholis m Middlesex Aich 8oc. Trans., iv. 119. 
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official custody of weighing by aver-du^pois, and the Merceis^ ad 1307 
dealt by retail in ponderous goods which weie weighed 
by a different system, wuth a small balance (halancia) It 
is quite clear that before the end of the fourteenth century 
these vaiious merchants were not keeping strictly to their 
own callings The Grocers had charge of the king s beam, 
and they also claimed the tronage of w^ool. Parliament 
interfered to insist that each merchant should keep to one 
style of business^, though it must have been very difficult to 
define the precis^ spheres of the Staplers, Grocers and 
Mercers respectively, especially when the latter increased in 
wealth and began to import goods as well as to retail them. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the mere existence 
of detailed legulations for exjiort, import, and internal Incomcm 
trade, and the occasional attempt to improve them, must cTanXig 
have caused terrible inconvenience to the merchant, from 
the fiequent uncertainty of the conditions under which he 
would have to dispose of his goods. On the eve of a Budget 
this element of uncertiainty may affect those branches of 
trade in which changes of tariff are expected, but it must 
have been infinitely more oppressive in byegone times. 

The raising of the revenue affords the one excuse for 
such governmental interfeience as still survives, but finance 
\yas so mismanaged in Edward’s time, as not only to in- Fiscal 
convenience traders, but to disoiganise the whole com- 
merce of the country. This was especially the case in those 
instances where the king obtained supplies not in coin but 
in kmd, and traded wuth it himself, or through appointed 
factors. Thus in 1337 the king obtained a giant of w'ool, Gmnf<^in 
and the export of other wool was forbidden thar he might 
have a monopoly of the foreign market; though it seems 
that the prohibition w^as not in force long enough, or 
that all the profit went to his factors, as very little gam 
accrued to the king^ In any case the expedient was of 

1 In the tune of Edward III “ the Company also appointed a common meter 
of linen cloth and silk, a common w eigher of raw silk and tackle porters to do 
their woik at the waterside ” Beport of London Liv. Companies Commis 
3LXXVII 11 . 2 For the fifteenth centmy see Middlesex Aich Soc iv, 140. 

2 37 Ed ni c 5 Bot. Pari ii 277 (^23), 280 b. See below, p 382 

3 Longman, Edward III i. 117. 
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doubtful wisdom : fur the interference ivith trade would so 
far reduce the regular customs, that little if any profit might 
arise from the extraordinary grants. Besides these attempts 
at speculation, and the reorganisation of the staple as a 
means of collecting the customs, which has been already 
described, there is little in connection with Edward’s taxation 
that calls for special attention. 

102 The reign of Edward III is distinguished by some 
very remaikable experiments in regard to the currency. 
The increasing communication with tiie Continent would 
bring a greater influx of foreign coin. Edward I. had tried 
to prevent its getting into circulation, but his grandson was 
also forced to legislate against importing it. The preamble of 
his first statute on the subject complains that '' divers persons 
beyond the seas do endeavour themselves to counterfeit our 
sterling money of England, and to send into England their 
weak money in deceit of us, and damage and oppression 
of our people^,” and as a remedy it provides that none shall 
carry gold or silver out of the realm* without a license and 
that no money shall be molten to make plate. If the coinage 
were not thus diminished, there would be le^s temptation to 
introduce coins from abroad, while a special provision was 
made against bringing in counterfeit sterlings and false money. 

King Edward I.^ had slightly diminished the weight of 
the English sterling ; and as the efforts to keep bad money 
out of circulation had been unsuccessful®, especially during 
the reign of Edward IP, heavy and light money were circu- 
lating together. As payments were still made by weight 
and not by tale m some cases, a curious fraud was per- 
petrated by the receiver of the tenth and fifteenth in the 
diocese of Canterbury, who had selected old and heavy 
pennies to serve as weights, and exacted enough silver to 
balance them, apparently 25 per cent, more than he ought 
to have received®. With the coinage m such a state, we 

1 9 Ed in. st n, 2 Ending, Anmls of Coinage, i. 201. 

8 According to tlie calculations of Messis Crnmp and Hughes the complaints 
of the badness of foreign com were much exaggerated. Economic Journal, v. 62. 

^ Buding, Annals, i. 207. Hot, Pail. i. 444. 

^ Buding, Annals, i 211. This stoiy seems to confirm Mi* Seebohm’s suggestion 
that when payments weie made by weight, they were made in the weight of the 
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need not be suipnsed that the better coins continued to be ad 1307 
exported and light and debased coins, known as pollards, 
crocards, scaldings, brabants, eagles, rosaries and others, were 
bi ought by foreign merchants into England^ Three ditfwent 
expedients weie tried in order to remedy these evils. 

a. It was proposed that every merchant should give 
security to bring 405 in plate into the realm for every sack a d. 1339. 
of wool he exported-. This was decreed" m the following year, 
though in a modified form, req j rmg only that 135 . M should 
be thus secured, and it was hoped that plenty of bullion 
would thus be supplied to the mint. 

h. It was proposed that ceitain foreign coins, Floiiiis de 
Escu, should have free circulation in this country for sums 
over the value of 40s.^; this was not done; but after consul- 
tation with the goldsmiths as to the fineness which should 


cuiient Com [Atchcrological Reut''i, iii 20), and that puces lemamed faiilj 
stable because the yalne of siUc. w is slowly nsmg, so that the piactical enect of 
diniuiishmg the size oi the coins was to pi event the fall m nomuial puces viiich 
must othei\\use have occmied, so tai as \se know the conditions of the time, 
Piofessor Thorold Rogers c*-"! the othei hand assumes {Economic Interpretation, 
191) not only that payments vreie made by weight, but that they continued to 
be made by the old weights till the time of the Tudois In suppoit of this view 
the payments foi certam pieces of plate aie quoted, but Mi Seebobm's caieful 
calculations ha’^e shown thvit these puces ^^ould be excessue if reckoned aecoiJmg 
to the old and heavy weights, and that Professoi Eogeis has greatly undeiia^'ed 
the value of siliei m the fifteenth century His assumption lauds us m seveial 
othei dihaculues m legaid to the value oi silvei befoie the discoveiy of Anieiica. 
Ib also seems t-o iinidy th ‘t all 1 ’vmeuts must nave been made m the same way, 
i.e by weight, smee the lates by weignt and by tale would difiei so much 
On Mr Seebohm’s view theie would be no dimcuity m haung some p lyments by 
V eight and othei s by tale as vas actmllv the case at the time of the Domesda,v 
Suivey See below, p 515 in so fai as i^ayinent of monev bv veight was 
practised in London in the thnteenth centuiy it seems to have been a cumbrous 
business. I)c antiguis legihus hbe’ , 25. 

Gold was commonly paid by weignt till much latei tmies, as at fans m Ii eland 
in the eighteentn centuiy When Heniy V insisted that all gold shoa.d pa-s by 
weight (9 H V st. I c 11, st n c 9) he made no similai piovision for siivei , gold 
wa,s accepted in 1421 by gieatly diminished w^eights, as os Sd was to count for 
6s Sd m payment of the iifteentli and tenth. Rot Pail rr 151 (10) 

1 Eudmg, I 201, gives little explanation of these teims, the corns appeal to 
have been ma<ie of a wince metal which lesembled siivei A pound weight of 
‘Lushbournes’ (Luxembourg coins) was onlv woith eight shillings, Rot Far! ii. 
160 (15), and some of the Eiemish money appears to have been so debased that 
a pound of it was only worth foity pence. See Append i r B 

2 Rol Pail u 105 fl4i 

2 14 Ed HI I c 21 and 14 Ed III m , ci also Rot. Pari, n 13S (16>. 

4 Rot Pa, I n 105 (14) 
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be adopted, and in conjunction with the people of Flanders b 
a gold coin was struck for currency both in England and 
Flanders, and some attempt was made to come to an agnee- 
ment as to a common silver coinage as well^. This gold 
money was not required for internal trade, and as it was at 
first somewhat overrated, people were unwilling to receive it 
foi silver In order to retain a supply of good silver com m 
the count] y, a proclamation was issued forbidding anyone to 
cany any money, except the newly minted gold, out of the 
kmadom , while to meet the convenience ofimerchants in the 
north it was coined in York as well as in London^. This 
bimetallic circulation did not answer its purpose, and it gave 
rise to a good deal of internal complaint ; bad foreign money, 
especially of the coinage of Luxemburg^, continued to find its 
way into England The Commons complained most bitterly 
of the wrongful gains of those who introduced such money^. 

c In 1351 the king appears to have been wearied out 
with the struggle to maintain the old standard of coinage; 
and an entirely new coinage, both of^gold and silver, was 
issued, of the same fineness but of considerably less weight ; 
the standard of the money issued was thus reduced towards 
the standard of the money in circulation®. This was by far 
the most sudden change in the value of the current coins that 
had yet taken place, and it caused no little dissatisfaction. 

Two things are noticeable as to the actual manner of 
carrying on this business of coining; it w'as let out from 
time to time to different persons. Similarly the business of 
exchange, which furnished the channel by which the Mint 
might be supplied with bullion, was maintained as a royal 
prerogative and farmed out to different merchants from time 
to time’'; otheis might exchange for mutual convenience, but 
not for the sake of profit®. Both of these are repetitions, 
though on a larger scale, of the methods adopted by Edward I., 
while the regulation of the goldsmiths’ crafty and reliance on 
their advice, also recall his statute on the subject. 


i Rot Fail n. 137 (14). 

8 18 Ed m. n. c. 6. 

5 Rot. Farl u. 160 (15). 
7 Rot. Pail 11. 452 

9 37 Ed. III. c. 7. 


2 17 Ed. m. 

^ Piers Plowman^ 82 b. 

Q Ending, Annals, i 226. 
8 25 Ed. Ill V. c. 12. 
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Similar monetary difficulties w ere felt in other lands , a d iso? 
the Flemings made a strict law against the exportation of 
bullion, and this rendered it impracticable to cany out the 
payments required’ on each sack of wool imported from 
England. The Scotch comage was suddenly debased, and 
as it had circulated freely m England the change caused 
much mconvenience But there is one point that is well 
worth attention m this English legislation on the import Bullion 
and export of bullion ; it seems to have leference to coin- comay^., 
age and coinage •affine. Theie is a desire to increase the 
money' of the country, and therefore to get more bullion 
which should go straight to the mint and be coined, but 
no hint of trying to amass tieasuie; the plate which was 
to be brought m for each sack would do little more than 
serve to pay the customs, it would not pay for the wool 
The effort to prevent the influx of inferior money is 
as constant and persistent as the effoit to prevent the 
export of the good coins. On the other hand there was no 
objection to the good gold money, which haidly circulated 
internally, being expe-rted^, and merchants were allowed to 
re-export money which they had not spent in goods I When, ad 13:3 
later m the reign, the export of gold and silver was pro- 
hibited an exemption was still made in the case of those who 
imported fish"^, who might apparently carry money a\^ay with 
them if they liked Edward III dealt with the question as 
a mere matter of the circulating medium, he lived before 
the times of bullionists or mercantilists, and his expeiiments 
and regulations are unaffected by the prejudices which arose 
later, and which we have outgrown. 

103. The reign of Edwnrd III. also furnishes us with 
the first of an important senes of statutes defining the hours 
and wages of the labouring man. These had not of course Begniatinn 
been unregulated up to this time , the custom of each manor®, 
and the ordinances of the gilds m each town had hitherto 
sufficed; but in the presence of the terrible plague which 
swept over England m 1349®, the frame of society and 

1 Hot Pari n. 202 (15) 2 ii)ia n 137 (14). 

o 27 Ed III n. c 14 4 38 Ed III i c 2 

CRH 'Sxktmva'i, Ell fo-i cement of the Statutes of Lahoai 6) 

6 The couise of the plague fiom the East has been giaphically told by Di 
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the ordinary instraments of social authority were entirely 
shattered and it was necessary for the central government 
to interfere. This is the principal case, during the reign of 
Edward III., in which Parliament took over a department 
of regulation that had been hitherto left to local bodies^, 
they were thus carrying out the policy of Edward L in 
another direction, as well as continuing to work on lines he 
had already laid down. 

Of the ultimate effects of the Black Death ^ in its 
successive visitations^ and the impulse it gdve to far-reaching 
social changes it will be necessary to speak below, but a few 
words may be said as to the extent of its ravages at first. 
The terror which it caused is noticeable in the extraordinary 
change which was brought about in the artistic represen- 
tations of death about this time . the horrors of the actual 
visitation can certainly not be described, nor, for that matter, 
easily imagined. It has been argued that about half the 
population of England was swept away by this visitation; 
and though we are tempted to treat %the estimates of con- 
temporaries as exaggerated because of the horror which the 
new and sudden death caused, they appear less impossible 
when the records of the time are examinecP The chief of 
these, for larger areas, are the records of the institutions of 


Creighton {Epidemics^ i 142). He appears to be mistaken in snpposmg that 
De Mxissis was actually on board the vessel which brought the infection to Genoa. 
(Gasq.uet, Great Pestilence^ 4 n.) 

1 Compare the regulations for Builders in London, Appendix A : also m the 
time of Edwaid L, Liher Oust, n 541. 

2 A good account of the causes, nature, and character of this disease as well as of 
its moral effects is to be found in Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages^ pp. 1 — 
66. Bait of the hoiror it caused was due to the sudden and unexpected outbreaks. 

8 Creighton, Epidemics, i *202 f. In an Inspeximus by Edward IV. of letters 
patent of Henry VI the impoverishment of Wmchester is ascribed to the repeated 
plagues, — “now through fiequent plagues and withdi*awals of citizens and mer- 
chants so ruined by the destruction of eleven streets seventeen churches and 987 
houses within the last fifty years that it is quite unable to pay the fee faim rent 
of 100 marks Eatchm, Winchester {Ekstoric Toions), p 174. 

^ The e\ndence for different towns, districts and ecclesiastical houses in England 
has been carefully discussed by Dr Creighton [Epidemics, i 123), and moie exhaus- 
tively by E. Gasquet [Great Pestilence)^ who has collected an immense amount of 
valuable material. His work serves to brmg out the long-continued effects of the 
plague, and the slowness of the recovery from its devastations. The condition of 
Florence and other Italian cities, which has been recently examined by DrKowaleski, 
is curiously analogous to what we read of England. 
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clergy to benefices^, for particular villages, the record? of ad 13u7 
the court^ rolls-. While the former seem to show that with 
all allowances for the ordinary death rate, more than half 
the parish priests died during the j^ear, the latter give us 
instances where whole villages were practically annihilated 
We shall not be far wrong in saying that nearly half of the 
population^ was swept away at this time^ 

1 Jessopp, The Qoming of the Fnars^ 193 ^ See Appendix B. 

s The leseaiches of Dr Creighton and E. Gastiuet tend to confiim this 
estimate. , 

^ A much greater difficulty arises if we try to estimate not the proportion but the 
number of deaths , that is to calculate the total population at the time This has 
led to a contioveisy between Mr Seebohm and Piot. Thoiold Rogers {Fort/nghth/ 

Eeview, n ni. iv ). The latter discontinued the discussion on the giomid that no 
time “is lost moie thoioughly than that devoted to aigumg on niatteis of tait 
with a disputant who has no facts but only veiy stiong convictions ’ 

Centuries^ 117) Mi Seebohm had .iigued that the tax loUs of 1377, which gne a 
poimlation of about millions,, repi esent pietty closely the poimlatioii as leit by 
the Black Death, since the letuin of the plague m 1361 and 13G9, and the unsettled 
condition of the tmie had jjrohably left little room for anv mciease of p>opulation 
between 1350 and 1377 he theielore supposes that the population befoie the B1 ick 
Death may have been fi^e millions {Foitmghthj Ilcoiew^ ii 153, iv 89) Piofessor 
Thorold Rugeis holds that fJie population had lecovered fiom the ravages ot the 
plague in the twenty-five yeais which immediately succeeded, because he cannot 
admit that mediaeval England had the means of snppoiting a laiger numlKU*. 

The reasons for assigning this limit are, his conviction that the populace li\td 
piactically on wheat, and that the area of othei ceieals sown may be neglected for 
this pm pose He refeis to the Assize of Bread, which indeed only mentions wheat, 
but ^vhich supphed the basis fiom v/hich the i3iice of biead of othei giams could 
be calculated (see Appendix A) But oatmeal and other ceieals than wheat ueie 
commonly used foi lood In the allowances piovided for vaiions sei ranis, the 
recs fc had eciiial quantities of wheat and ije, the othei men had mme lye than wheo t 
(Denton, FiJtecnfJi Centiinf, 317) Steffen {Eng Lohnarbeiten^ 231) insists that 
Rogers’ aigument only applies to the counties in the south and east, and that 
wheat did not become the common food of the people m the north and west till a 
later date The case against Rogeis’ view is put moie stiongly by Savme, n Oxford 
Studies, I 199 The area of f ood-pi oducing land may theiefoie be taken as much 
laiger than that which Professoi Rogeis assumes (Seebohm, Fortnightly IFueio, 

IV 88) ; he has failed to show tnat hv e miihons w as an impossible pcpulation m 1346. 

Piofessor Thorold Rogeis also adopts another hue of aigument, and works back- 
waid fiom the time ot Henry VII and Ehzabeth, when the population may be 
put at betw^een two or three millions, and expresses a conviction that as there had 
been no change in agiicultmal production, population could not have been laiger 
m 1346 But there was a gieat alteration for the worse during the fifteenth cen- 
tury sheep faimmg was substituted for tillage in many places, a change wffiich 
Professor Rogeis postdates by a consideiable period, as he underrates its impoicaiice 
before the tune of Elizabeth (see below, p 463 n ) Besides, the south-east uf 
Kent, to which he specially refers, was exposed to attack fiom ‘Enemies, wnile 
theie is some reason to belie-ce that the soil wms more exhausted (Denton, 

Fifteenth Century, 153) If under these cn'cumstances of decreased tillage and 
greater lusecmity a population of two and a half milhons could be sustained 
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AD. 1307 As one immediate result there was great difficulty in 
getting labourers; the difficulty was aggravated^ in those 
laloxir, cases where the tenants had died off and the lords were left 
with large holdings on their hands and no means of woiking 
them ; while they lost the predial services of these deceased 
tenants on the home farm There was consequently an 
immensely increased demand for hffed labourers at the very 
time when their numbers were so much thinned, and it 
seemed as if the agncultiiie of the country was completely 
ruined. A very vivid picture of the widely ^read disaster is 
given in the story of a Cambridgeshire chantry at Bottisham, 
Sir Thomas Ghed worth had endowed it in 1348, but he 
found in lool that the estate which was intended to support 
two secular priests was only sufficient for one, so greatly 
had the revenues declined. The new instrument by which 
the original deed of foundation w^as altered states that owing 
to the vast “ mortality of men in those days . . , lands lie 
uncultivated in many places, not a few tenements daily and 
suddenly decay and are pulled down.j rents and services 
cannot be levied nor the advantage of them generally had 
can be received, but a much smaller profit is obliged to be 
taken than usualL'' 


under the Tudors, the numhers at the beginning of the fourteenth century might 
haTe been consideiably larger. 

The results, 'which are of a somewhat negative character, may be stated as 
follows: (1) that the population was pretty nearly stationary at ovei two millions 
from 1377 till the Tudors, (2) that circumstances did not favour rapid increase of 
population between 1350 and 1377, (3) that the country was not incapable of 
sustaining a much larger population m the earlier part of Edward m.’s reign than 
it could maintain in the time of Hemy VII. 

^ Hailstone, History of Bottisham^ 278. In the manor of Blackmere in Shiop- 
shire there were tlu-ee mills which used to be worth 20 maics, but now they are 
worth only half that sum, by reason of the defect of grinding on account of the 
pestilence. At Doddmgton two caiucates of laud used to be woith 60 shillings, and 
now the said juiors know not how to extend the said land because the famuli and 
servieiites are dead, and no one is willing to hnre the land. The water mill is sunk 
fiom 30 shillings to 6/S because the tenants are dead Owen and Blakeway’s 
Bhreiosbwy, i 165 Very many similar instances are given by E. Gasquet. 

An Inspexinius of a charter of Simon, Bishop of Ely (dated 12 Sept 1365), 
regarding the parish churches of AH Saints and S Giles, of Cambridge, near the 
Castle, asserts that the parishioners of Ail Saints are for the most part dead by 
pestilence, and those that are alive aie gone to the paiishes of other churches; 
and that the parishioners of S. Giles’s have died; and that the nave of AH Saints 
is ruinous, and the bones of dead bodies are exposed to the beasts ; and he unites 
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While the plague \Yas actually raging Parliament could ad 1307 
not meeth but a proclamation was at once issued " by ibe 
kmg with the advice of certain prelates and nobles, of vhich 

All Saints and S Giles to Sixth Report of Commission on Histoncal b' 

299. See also Dunston m Noifolk Suckling’s Sufolh, i 195 

Some mteiestmg information as to the plague m Lancashiie is obtamable fiom 
a document m legaid to claims foi probate duty, as well as the administiation of 
the estates of peisons who had died intestate It w^as punted by Mi A G Little 
m the English Histoncal Revieiu, 1890, p. 524, 1891, p 153 

On the emolment of wills in London see Sharpe, With, xxvii Many oriihans 
died at Sandwich, and the Mayor as tiustee had to make special arrangements for 
then piopeity. Lyoi?, I)ovei , n 306 

Walsmgham [Hist i 273) puts the moitality at moie than half, and mentions 
the common opinion that not a tenth of the people were left alive Tlie niimhem 
given foi Leicester seem to be exaggeiated unless they cover a peiiod of yeais 
(Bateson, Recoids of the Borough of Leicester, n p Ixiv), Knyghton states 
[Decern Scnptoies, 2599 1 that 380 died in the little paiish of S Leonaid, moie 
than 400 m S Cioss, and moie than 700 m S Maigaiet’s paiish, Ins account ot 
the lavages of the plague m Southern Europe and the East is also interesting 
There was fonneily an inscription in the Chuich at Great Yaimouth which 
leckoned the deaths theie a,t 7,052 Weevei’s Funetal Monuments, bb2 

A sunilai lecoid has been preserved about Bodmin In legistro apwd Bodmin 
Ecclesia fla^7‘um minoium Magna pestilencia jyei vinuejsum munduni Intel Saia- 
ceuos quam paganos et po*fea inter Clnistiauos Incepit pnmo in smgulis cues. 

Kalend’ August’ et paunn'ante nativitatew do/??7iu InUauit villaw Bodmme vbi 
moitui fuerwnt c^rca MiUe gmugentorn??! per pestilenciam Et nume/us fra ti urn 
defunctorum vt (9) m capituLo geneiali lugdun’ celehratum osino chiisti 1351 vsqutj 
ad aliud seque7?s cBpitulum geneiale fuern/j^ de ffrat? ibus tresdeciw miJia octmgenti 
octogmta tres exceptis sex vicariis Itmeiary of WMliim of Worcester, Corpus 
Christ! Libraiy, Cambridge, 210, f 29 

1 Rut Fail II 225 (4) The coi responding state of things in other countiics is 
worth comparing A good deal of evidence foi Italian towns has been collected by 
Di Kovalevskv in his aiticle in the Z f Social- und VCirfhschaftsgeschichte, 1S9) 

In Fiance a great Ordonnance dealing with all matters of trade and mdustiy was 
issued m 1350, which contains the following clause (Tit 52, Art 231) Nulle per- 
somie qui pienne aigent pour son salaue pour jouinee, ou pour ses oeuMes, ou 
poui marchandise qu’il face de sa mam, ou face fane en son hostel pour \endie, et 
desquels il n’est ordoniie en ces pie'sentes oidonnances ne pomia pour sa jomnee, 
salaue, ou deniers, piendie que le tiers plus de ce qu’il pienoit avant la mortahte, 
sui les perns dessus contenus Ordonnances des ? ois de France de la troisitme race, 

II p. 377 From Levasseui's account it seems that the chief difficulty m France 
lay with the gilds of artisans who about this tune endeavoured to insist on monopoly 
rates for all work done by ciattsmen Clasoes ouvneres, i p 396. 

In England the disturbance of prices affected all peisons who lived on fixed 
incomes, and appeals to have been severely felt by Parish Priests, whose demands 
for inci eased fees and payments weie met by a statute m 1362 86 Ed III c 8. 

2 23 Ed III The plague first attracted attention m London as a public 
dangei at the \ery end of 1348, as the meetmg of Parliament had to be postponed 
(R\mer, Fcedeia, m 1 . 168} The pioclamation about wages was issued, accoidmg 
to the copy prmted in the Statute Book, on IS June 1349 , m Rymer it is placed m 
1350, which would have allowed a veiy long tune to elapse without any mteiven- 
tion [Fcedcta, in i. 198} Pailiament did not meet till Eebruaiy 1351, 
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the preamble states that '^many seeing the necessity of 
masters and great scarcity of servants will not serve unless 
they get excessive wages/’ and that consequently' the land 
can be scarcely tilled. Everyone, free or villan, who can 
work and has no other means of livelihood, is not to refuse 
to do so for anyone who offers the accustomed wages ; each 
lord is to have the preference in hiring the men on his own 
estate, but none is to have too many men for his woik; 
no labourer is to leave his employment before the specified 
time 5 nor to receive more rations or wages than he did m 
the twentieth year of the king and the common years before 
that; none are to give or take more wages in town or 
country, — for the pn)clamation mentions saddlers, skinneis, 
tailors, smiths, carpenters as well as farm labourers, — subject 
to definite and severe penalties. After thus enjoining the old 
terms with respect to wages, the proclamation insists on 
reasonable prices for victuals and all the necessaries of life ; 
and announces a strict penalty against valiant beggars who 
though able to work preferred to wander about as tramps, 
while those who gave them support were to be imprisoned ; 
this and a previous clause seem to imply that there was some 
system organised by the labourers to enforce them demands. 
Subsequently the same regulations were enacted by a statute S 
insisting on the accustomed wages for work of various kinds, 
— mowing, reaping, threshing, the labour of carpenters, 
masons, plasterers, their servants, tilers, and carriers, as well 
as shoemakers and other craftsmen, — and at the same time 
decreeing a limit for the price of corn and other victuals, and 
insisting on the use of the old measures. Strenuous efforts 
were made by the appointment of special justices to bring 
these measures into operation^ the sums obtained m the form 
of penalties offered a new source of revenue, and were at first 
applied to the relief of existing taxation^ In the year 1360 
the penalties were rendered far more severe, as labourers and 
artificers were no longer to be merely fined but imprisoned 
without the option of bail , those who broke their agreement 
and went into another country were fco be outlawed, pursued 
and branded with F for their falsity ’’ ; while towns 
^ *25 Ed. III. st. 11 . 0 . 1. B. H. Putman, op. cit, 15. 


s Ibid. 105. 
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where runaways were harboured were to be fined ten A D iso? 
pounds^ 

There are very many interesting points to be noted m FoUcij of 
regard to this legislation. It had two different sideS; — in 
the first place it tried to fix fair rates of wages, and m the 
second to insist that men should do work if it was offered 
them and not become vagrant tramps, this second object of 
the statute marks the beginning of a great part of our 
legislation in regaid to the poor — not the destitute poor, but 
the ‘ valiant beggars ’ — and it has been much less criticised 
than that which fixed the lates of wages. But as m the 
case of the legislation for trade, so in regard to tliese 
regulations for wages, there is need of a warning against 
trying to judge about the facts of the time, unless we first 
attempt to comprehend its ideas ; it is difficult to agree wuth 
Mr Seebohm^ and other writers in thinking that it was 
unjust to try to prevent wages from being determined by 
competition, when the prices of goods were not so determined. 

Prices were then so closely connected with wages, that there 
seemed to be good ground for expecting that if wages were 
forced back to then old level the abnormal prices would no 
longer be demanded Bf^th the proclamation and the subse- 
quent statute attempt to regulate prices and wages together, 
both m town and country districts, and to go back to the time 
when normal rates had ruled^. Under these circumstances it 
is not reasonable to denounce these statutes as tyrannously 
oppressive towards the labourmg classes 

In spite of the strenuous efforts to enforce them, the 
statutes do not seem to have been very successful in driving 
back the rates of wages. Competition for labour was keen , 

1 34 Ed. Ill cc 9 10, 11 2 Fortnightly Retieio^ n. 273 

s Chomcles, 1348. ContemiDoiaiies lemaiked on the vaiiations of puces 
Under 1337 HoHnshed notes, ‘ ‘ The Ring sought by all waies possible how to i ecover 
moiiie, both to supplie his cliaiges foi the Scotish uais and also to furnish the 
other ^\als which he meant to take m hand against the French Emg he got so 
much into his hands that it -veiie scant and haid to come by throughout the 
whole realme by reason of wRich scaisitie and want of monie, or upon some 
othei necessaiie cause, Mttels and other chaffer and meichandize weie exttcdiug 
cheape ” n p 60a When peace was made in 1348 and w'ealth pouied into 
England, so that most “English maides and mations weie bedecked and tiimmed 
up in Flench womens jewels and apparel” (Holmshed, n p 649), the drain of 
coinage would cease and puces w'ould be likely to use. the simultaneous reduction 
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and wages were not kept at the statutory level though they 
were '' kept for ten years at a lower level than would haves., 
resulted from a regime of free competition^”, and they also 
gave employers an increased hold over labourers who went off 
before their term of service was up* But the shock to 
society brought about a greater mobility of labour on the 
whole, and the era of competitive ivages had begun. Parlia- 
ment failed in the attempt to go back to the old customary 
conditions , and began to make persistent efforts to organise 
a new system of reasonable wages, and regidated prices to be 
enforced by central authority. It is by a curious irony that the 
nineteenth century, which under ordinary circumstances ac- 
cepted competition with all its severe pressure on the weak 
as the only possible method of adjusting wages, and which 
familiarised us with the countless oppressions of the poor 
labourer by contractors and sweaters, should have been so 
much shocked at the men who refused to regai’d competition 
as a satisfactory means of determining wages, and who en- 
deavoured — with little success indeed, but still honestly — to 
calculate wages that should be fair. 

IV. Craft Gilds. 

104. No industrial institution in the Middle Ages has 
attracted more interest than the craft gilds, but though a 
considerable mass of documentary evidence is available for 
the study of their practice and powers, there has been a 
curious conflict of opinion in regard to many fundamental 
questions about them. Increased investigation of local 
archives will doubtless throw fresh light on iioints which 
are still unsettled ; but in order to read aright the evidence 
at present available, it is necessary to resist the temptation 

of the size of the coins would of comse make these fluctuations moie stiiking 

Another author recognised the connection between the contmued demands of 
the lahomers and the advance of pi ices i\hich was due to the depreciation of the 
coinage m 1331 Wfllelmus de Edyiigdone excogitavit et fecit msculpi noyam 
monetam, scilicet giossum et dimidium grossum sed hcec eiant mmoris ponderis 
quam conespondens siuuina steilingoiiun. Quse les fuit expost occasio, quod 
victuaha sive mercuuonia fuere per totam Angliam magis cara, Opeiani vero et 
artiflces ac seiwientes promde callidioies et fiaudulentioies sohto sunt eflecti 
Thomas of Walsingham, H'lst Ang 1 270. 

1 B. H. Putman, op ciL 221, 


2 Ibid. 195. 
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to seek for parallels v\'itli the policy of modem Trauob 
Umoijs^ and to beware of piessing the similaiities between 
English Cl aft gilds and their continental analogue^! too 
closely*'^ It ma.y be worth whi]e to recall the conclusions 
already stated as to the earliei history of the towns before 
going into any details about those industrial organisations 
Some leason has been adduced above for believing that 
crait gilds (or corps de metieis) existed in the Noiman, 
Flemish and Geirnan towns m the twelfth century^ and 
weie nii!t introdiTced into this country as royalh authorised 
organisations among alien artisans settled in English towns. 
They appear to have been m occasional conflict wuth the 
towm authorities but bv the beomning of the lourtcenth 
centuiy^ the cause-^ of disagreement seem to have been set 
at rest , and tlie Mayor of London had succeeded in esta- 
blishing authority over the A^'eavers’ Gild in 1300® Fiom 
that time onwards gilds were organised among the inhabitants 
who w^orked at one craft, with the consent and approval of the 
municipal government and a ere utilised for certain purposes 
of police and regulation by the town officials 

But though the craft gild seems to have been of foreign 
extraction, the cncum^tances of the English to^ns in which 
it had taken root must have greatly affected its growth. 
In Geiman towms m tlie eleventh century there were privi- 
leged merchants who earned on foreign tiade^ The\ were 
not a very large class ^ but they had a position of r. ■ - . .1 t' 
in the towns, and m the thiitoenth century these wealthy 
merchants made an oppressive use of then powders In 
England there does not apj^ear to have been any coiie-^pond- 
mg native class in the twelfth and thiiteenth centuries®, as 
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^ As e g in 7>Ii HoTveli’s Tiades Unions The distinction is adninaVy dia-vni 
I 1 T Ml and Mis Webb, and the opinion that the moJeiu Unions had an histoiic?! 
connection with the old gilds is disproved Eistory of T'.adzi> Uniom-^n,, 14 

2 This appeals to me to be a defect in Di Breutano’s Essay m the Intiodaction 
to Touiniin Smith s Lnghsh Gilds, a work which deser\edly attracted much atten- 
tion and mil ueiiced the tieatment adopted by Mr J R Green and others 

Lih Oust 121 The new oiumaiices which were then established pio^iamg 
foi the leception of -fttaveis from abioad fc. 14}, and m regaid to the court (cc 12 
and 2 31 aie not commonly found m gJd regulations Compaie also Ibid 416 seq. 

^ Regahum msticores mbium Lai>penbeig, Eawh U/lnndenbuch, i p 56 
^ Xitzscli Mini'.feiiahtat vnd Binge thum, p, 203 
^ See a])o\c pp 1S4, n 6, and 223, n 1. 
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AD 1307 SO much of the foreign trade was done by aliens. A class of 
wealthy London dealers had grown up in the fourteenth 
century, and they formed organisations of their own, like the 
Fishmongers, Grocers, Mercers, Drapers and Vintners’ com- 
panies^; but in many towns craft gilds had taken shape 
before special classes of dealers in wares were organised, and 
without being subjected to the hostile influences^ of which 
the artisans m Flemish cities complained I 

As distinguished from the twelfth century weavers’ gilds, 
which took their authority from the Cro\^n, the fourteenth 
century craft gilds were created with the approval of the 
civic authorities, and controlled by them Some friction may 
have occasionally occuired in the differentiation of craft gilds 
Formation and delegation of authority ^ A very early instance of the 
lonmers^ formation of such a craft gild is found in connection with 
gild. lonmers, who did the smith’s work for bits and otliei 

harness : '' These are the provisions which the forgers of 
lorimery m London® have provided by the common counsel 
of them all, and with the assent of Sir William FitzRichard, 
the then Mayor of London, and the other barons of the same 
city, for the amendment and relief of the mistery^ and the 
honour of the city, and for the abating of all guiles and 
AD 1261. trickery.” They insist on the Saturday half-holiday and 
various other holidays; they provide against the enticing 
away of apprentices, and fix the terms on which apprentices 
may be taken and strangers received to work ''These 
provisions aforesaid to hold and to keep all those of the 
mistery have sworn, and before the Mayor aforesaid and the 
barons of the city have granted ; and, for the greater surety, 
ail the masters of the mistery and the wardens likewise have 
confiimed this writing with the impress of their seals.” 

1 See alio\ e, p 324, below, p 382. 

2 In some Italian towns the industrial companies appear to have been 
oigamsed foi imblic convenience. The Lucca statutes ot 1308 show that the silk- 
tracles and the wool-weavers’ trade were under the authoiity of the Meichants 
[Arch 8tor Ital, x Doc p 58), but as eaily as 1255 a coriioiation of silk-dyers 
existed and had theii composition aiiproved (Bun, I Lucchesi a Venezia, i 58) and 
the weavers had a corporation (univei sitasj of their own m 1320 and 1358 [Ib, i. 63). 

s The history of Coventry affoids a striking illustration ; a bakers’ gild — a body 
which stiB exists — ^was authorised by the town authorities m 1208 W G Fietton, 
M&monah of the Balers* Guild, Ooventy, in Mid-England (March 1880), p. 122 
Bateson, Geicesfer Town Mecords, i xxxiv. 

Liber Gust. u. 535. ^ Mimsterium, not 
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The doings of the cordwaioers are also of interest, a d isot 
** Whereas many good folks cordwamers of the City of London rjo'^ch 
have ofiven to understand unto John ie Blount, Mayor, and 
unto the Aldermen of the same city, that some persons of 
their trade work false things — that is to say, mix basil ^ with 
cord wain and calfskin with cowskin, and cut out shoes of 
basil, of calfskin, and of dogskin and sell the same to knights 
and other great lords of the land for cordwain and kid • 

And that many of the mistery trade with denizens and 
strangers, and ar& not freemen or sworn to the franchise, to 
the great scandal of the craft and the damage of the common 
people of the land, rich and poor , and it is ordained, as for a 
long time heretofore it has been provided and established, 
that those who shape and make shoes shall mix no mannc'r 
of leather with other, but shall make them holly of one 
leather &c. 

And for the maintaining and perfoimmg of these points 
there are chosen four proved men of the mistery.. ^\ho are 
chaiged to go each month at least, and at ail tunes when 
they shall hear that there is necessity, throughout the tiade 
and make search; and the articles they shall find made 
and mixed they shall take and bring into the chamber of 
the Guiidhall, to take their awaid before the Mayor and 
Aideimen according to the law and the usages of the City 
of London. 

'‘And the said four men are charged upon their oath that 
all the names of those who become master cordwameis and 
others makers of shoes, and who trade with denizens and 
strangeis, who are not sworn to the fianchise — tha-t such 
names they shall present unto the Cham bei lam of the com- 
munity, to be shown unto the Mayor and the Aldermen.... 

''And it IS forbidden that the seivant woikmen in 
cordwainmg or others shall hold any meeting to make 
profusion which may be to the prejudice of the trade and 
to the detriment of the common people, under pain of 
imprisonments” 

1 Fiench Lazen, mfenor leather made from sheepskin (Eiley) 

2 A ta'wed leatlier made m imitation of that of Cordova in Spam, similar 
piobably to the modem morocco leathei (Eiley) 

8 Libet C ui>t II 540. Compare also Eiley, 2Iemot lals, for articles of Aimuurers, 

22—2 
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The ordinances of the London crafts were enrolled ni the 
City records, and alterations were only made by the Cit}’ an- 
thorities^ , the oath of the masters and wardens^ as well as the 
attempts of the civic authorities to strengthen their hands^ 
testify to the fact that these industrial bodies exercised their 
powers under the constant and friendly supervision of the City 
authoiities. The people of Exeter were careful to preserve 
full control over the cordwainers' gild , for they compelled 
them to deliver up their powers every year to the town 
authorities, and to pay a fine for having- them renewed'*; 
and the evidence of the coonpositio7is, or annual agreements 
between the town authorities and the gilds, which survive 
for one place® or another, illustiates the care that was 
taken to maintain complete control over the gilds. In the 
case of the building trades generally, it appears that the 
Mayors and Aldermen did not encourage the formation of 
gilds, but kept powers of direct regulation in their own 
hands®; they were also always ready to put down self-con- 
stituted authorities^ 

In the above cases we see that the craft gilds received 
authorisation from the municipal ofEcials®, where the town 
had no real rights of self-government, the craft gild might 
derive its authority from the lord of the manor, as was 
the case with the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield in its early 

p 145; Peltereis, p 153, Girdlers, pp 154, 216, Tapiceis, p. 179; Cutlers, p. 217; 
Spiuiiers, p. 226, Whittawyers, p 282; Heaumers, p 237; Hatters, p 239; 
Pewterers, p 241; Glovers, p 245; Sliearmen, p 247; Eurbishers, p 258 ; Braelers, 
p 277 ; Masons, p 280; Farriers, p. 292; Waxcliandleis, p 300; Plumbers, p. 321; 
Eowyers, p 348 (a peculiarly fuU account); Habeidasbeis, p 354; Blacksnutbs, 
p 361 , Scriveners, p 372 (full account) ; Barbers, pp 394, 606 (full accomits) ; 
Founders, p 512; Fletchers, p. 556; Limners, p. 557; FoicemakerSj p 563; 
Biasieis, p 625; Stimgeis, p. 634. I have thought it worth while to enumerate 
these cases, not one gives any indication of the oppiession which is commonly 
spiiken of, and the accounts of all confirm, or at least haimomse with, the 
statements m the text 

1 See additions made for Coidwamers, Riley, Memorials, 391 , for Cutlers, Ibid. 
439 , Blacksmiths, Ibid 568. 

-3 Liber Albus, i 527 8 Ibid i 494. 

* Toulinin Smith, English Gilds, 334. 

5 Hull- Lambeit, Two Thousand Years, Shrewsbury. Hibbeit, Infiuence of 
Gilds 6 yVebb, Tiades Unionism, 8. 

See the case of Hugh the Limeburner. Riley, Memorials. 174. 

e Compare also the establishment of a tailors craft by the Mayor of Northamp- 
ton in 1344. Markham, Mecords of Efoi thampton, i. 276, 
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daysK When the industrial monopolies were effectively ad^isot 
controlled by local authorities, as was secured by the 
administrative system at Bristol", there seems to have been 
little trouble ; but disputes arose in cases where any giid of 
craftsmen claimed to be independent of local authority This 
had probably been the real reason of the disagreement between 
the twelfth century weavers and the towns ; and difticulties 
of the same sort arose again and again where aliens were 
introduced into a town under royal protection. The Flemish 
weaveiSjWho were introduced under Edward III., did not at 
once fall into line with the established crafts The London 
weavers were anxious to retain a monopoly®, and they would 
m any case be unwilling to have so many skilled mtiuders 
settling among them^ When they had to submit to accept 
the Flemings as neighbours, they tried to force them to 
belong to the Weavers' Gild® This the king refused 
to allow , but subsequently the Flemings and Brabanters 
oiganised an alien Weavers' Gild of their own, with the 
approval of the Mayor and Aldermen, and the quarrel was 
set at rest when the civic jurisdiction was fully recognised^. 

The same sort of difficulty, from the incomplete control of Burghs 
the local authorities, occurred in other towns besides London, 
and the Commons complained in 187G that many of the 
Mayors of burghs were pi evented from exercising their office 
thoroughly, by the special chaiters which had been granted 
to certain misteries, and prayed that these special charteis 
might be rescinded so that the hands of the local poweis might 
be strengthened^ In one instance — that of the tailors of 
Exeter — the difficulty cropped up in the time of Edward IV.®, 
owing to the special charter they held from the king, which 
enabled them to defy the municipality. 

1 Hunter’s n^a?Za?7^s^^^e (Gatty), p. 150 Tlie Oyster dr edgeis of Faveisliam, 
who aie said to date fiom the time of Hemy II, aie desciibed as governed by 
saiutaiy laws and amenable to courts appointed by the Loid of the ilanor Pen- 
nant, Joumey to Isle of Wight, i 97. 

2 Eickley, Little Bed Booh of Bristol, sxi 

^ They appaiently weie guilty of abusmg then privileges to their own advantage, 
eg bv refusing to admit qualified strangers Riley, Libei Custum 424 
Vshlej, English Woollen IndusUy, 47 Delpit, Collection, cLXvm. 

Madox, Firma Buiqi, *283 Riley, Jleinonals, 306, 631 

"t Hot, Bari n. 331, Ko 54 8 Touimin Smith, Englun Guilds, 299. 
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105. The purpose of these gilds was the regulation of 
woik in such fashion that the public might be well served, 
and that the trade might therefore flouiish. The conditions 
of supply and demand in each city were so well known 
that it was possible to attempt to bring them under 
control, and the whole industrial life was governed by 
different ideas from those which are at present in vogue 
To-day each manufacturer works to produce at as low a 
price as possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods by 
their cheapness. In old times the effpi^i was to secure 
satisfactory conditions for production — skilled workers and 
honest materials — and to ensure a price which should be 
‘reasonable* to receive, and therefore reasonable to pay, for 
sucli wares thus made. The tendency m the present day 
is for the conditions and quality of work to conform to 
the market price, and to be ruled *by the opportunities for 
sale, whereas in old days the conditions of production were 
attended to first of all, and the price asked and the develop- 
ment of the trade were rendered conformable to these prior 
and fundamental conditions. It is, of course, true that the 
two sets of conditions must react on one another, but none 
the less has the change been very striking, it comes out 
more curiously perhaps in the proceedings of mercantile 
than of industrial associations ; but it was the real basis on 
which all mediaeval dealmgs were supposed to rest and on 
which all gild ordinances were founded. 

In order that the trade might thus be well conducted it 
was necessary that the wares should be of good quality ; but 
this could only be secured if men who were really skilled in 
the trade were appointed to supervise, with a right ot search 
into all that was done by the craftsmen ; they bad to see to 
tiie quality of materials, the skill of the workmen^ and often 
to the time of working. Thus night work was apt to be 
secret work and badly executed work; while it gave oppor- 
tunities for fiaud and was also objectionable as disturbing to 
the public^; and it was consequently prohibited. 

^ Thus the Braelers were to examine any strangers who came to the toum and 
wished to follow their trade, and to lepoit to the Mayor whether he was piopeily 
skilled, and of good standing for dwellmg in the same city Eiiey, Memoi uils, 277. 

^ Ochenkowski, JSnglands mirtkschaft, Enttoioh , 72 
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The wardens who exercised this right of search could not 
supervise the trade unless they had some hold over the crafts- 
man ; and hence it was required that the members of the 
Cl aft should be resident, and that some householder should 
be responsible for each of them — the master for the appren- 
tice who resided under his roof. To some extent, therefore, 
it was a police system \ but it was also a brotherhood , many 
of the regulations about enticing away the apprentices or 
servants of another master in the craft, or about not workmg 
on holidays and -so forth, were intended to secure fair play 
between the different craftsmen and to exclude an unfair 
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and dishonourable competition which could not be for the 
ultimate good of the trade. It is unnecessary to attempt 
to illustrate the vaiious parts of this policy m detail; it 
must sufBce to have sketched thus biiefiy the principles 
which governed it Tliere are probably few, if any, ordi- 
nances which have come do^\^l to us that do not become 


inteliigibie when they are viewed in the light of these prin- 
ciples 

There is however one question of great difficulty which Omjt jtUii 
is suggested by these regulations; it has been said eiboYe meuhunt 
that a gild merchant, with powers to regulate trade, existed 
in many English towns , what then was the relation of 
the craft gilds to the gilds merchant ? Of course m many 
toviis this question does not aii^e; in London, from wljich 
most of the illustrations have been taken, the gild merchant 
had no distinct organisation in times for winch we have 
records — if indeed it had ever existed at all , in Coventiy 
the Bakers’ Gild had been established for more than a century 
before any gilda mercatoria was created But it seems as if 
the gilds merchant and craft gilds must have existed con- 
temporaneously in some towns , it may be possible to discover 
the relations which subsisted between these two sets of 


authorities, but it is not easy to do so. 

It may be said at once that there is no evidence that Wo mdnj 
they were conflicting or rival authorities — ^no instances have 
been alleged of disputed jurisdiction between gilds mer- 
chant and craft gilds. Indeed the chief difficulty in regard 


^ Oclieukowski, Englands Ki/thachaft EnttiuL , bb. 
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to the matter arises from the fact that there is so little 
mention in the fourteenth century of gilds merchant at all ; 
they seem to have passed out of sight altogether There 
appear to be only two ways of accounting for this strange 
silence; we may suppose, either (i), that the gild mei chant 
had been piactically absorbed into the civic government of 
the town, or (ii) that the craft gilds were specialised branches 
of the old gilds merchant, and that these particular bodies 
supplied for each trade m a town the supervision which had 
been originally exeicised by the gild meiclmnt generally and 
over all. When we recall the fact that the relations of the 
gild merchant to the burgh differed in different places, we 
shall see that we are not even justified in assuming that 
any single hypothesis will explain the disappearance of the 
gild merchant m all towns alike. It seems quite probable 
that each of the alternative hypotheses already suggested is 
true for certain places; and that m some towns the gild 
merchant became practically identical with the governing 
authority of the townh while in others it survived as an 
aggregate of special craft gilds. Indeed they might be true 
together; for it is to be noticed that the two hypotheses 
are not mutually exclusive ; the gild merchant, as identified 
with the town authority, might call craft gilds into being, 
while the members of the gild merchant formed the body 
out of which the separate gilds were carved. 

The gild merchant has been treated as identical with 
the burgh by so many lawyers, and the difiSculty of distin- 
guishing the two is so gieat, that it is likely enough that 
the gild merchant was really combined with the town, in 
creating and controlling craft gilds among the inhabitants ; 
the functions in this respect, which Poulson ascribes to the 
gild merchant of Beverley, are exactly those which were 
exercised by burgh authorities. “Another regulation of 
“this gilda mercatoria or merchant fraternity was appoint- 
“ing lesser gilds, with an alderman or warden to each, so 
“that each description of trade was governed by its own 
“ particular rules, subject to the approbation and control of 
“the twelve governorsh’' 

1 At Wisbech a religious gild was the precursor of the civic corporation which 
obtained its charter from Edward VI. Watson, Wisbech^ 173. 

2 Poulson, Bev&lac.^ i 112. 
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That in some instances the members of the craft gilds a i ^ot 
were also members of the gild merchant is abundantly ‘ 
proved The history of industrial life in Shrewsbury has Ciafu.ne 
been preserved in unusual detail We there see that from 
its hist foundation the gild merchant contained craftsmen^ , 
and as time went on and special gilds were formed for 
special trades their members continued to possess the privi- 
leges of membership in the gild merchant^ Dr Gross has 
quoted cases where the aggregate of craft gilds ere spoken 
of as the gild merchant^ and it maybe regarded as estab- 
lished tliat in such towns as Reading, Andover, Carlisle, 

Ipswich and Kendal at all events, the old gild merchant 
lived on, not so much as a distinct bodv, but in the life 
of the separate cratts into which it had been specialised. 

I venture to add twm remarks, which may seive as sug- Chanqi,ig 
gestions for fuither enquiiy, though they are little more 
than speculations at present. There is one featuie in some 
English craft gilds which inclines me to think that this pro- 
cess of specialisation, which has been established in one or 
two instances, was not uncommon According to the ancient 
custom of London, the man who served his seven years' 
ap]>ienticeship m any tiade became, not merely free to 
piactise that particular calling, but tree to trade m any 
fashion within the City There was a recognised liberty for 
a heeman to change his busmess'*, and this ancient light, 

1 Gild. Merchant pruned by the Eev C H Bindv-ssatei m Salop Ai cl geo- 
logical Jlans , Sei ii Vol ii j) 29, and Rogal Histoiical Socicrg 'Irans , 1895 

- Hibbeit, Ihfiiience of Gilds, 23 

3 GiOtoS, Gild Meichaut, i 118 This appeals to me the correct mteipietation 
of the e\i(leiice about Newcastle Dendy, Ma chant Adievtiueis, i xxi\ 

Compaie the Complaint of the VCeavers against aGiocei prmtedin Appendix 
G, and foi Yoik, Diake’s Ehoiacum, 212 See also my article m the Z t cial- 
nnd WirthsGkaftsgeschichte (1893), i 60 A typical case is le-poited by Sn Heniy 
Caltinop. Reports of Special Cases, Hilaiy Term, 12 James I. 

The said John Tolley doth plead a special plea m bai, shewmg tiiat thtnt is 
a eiiatome of London, which hath been used time out of minde of man, — That 
e\eiy Citizen and Fieeman of London which hath been an Apprentice m London 
unto any trade by the space of seven yeais, may lawfully and well relinquish that 
tiade and exeicise any other at his wuli and pleasme And sheweth fuithei, — 

That ail the customs of London tveie confirmed by Kmg Exchard n m the pailia- 
ment hoiden m the seventh year of his leigu And averreth, That he had ^ei^ed 
one in the Tiade ot a Wool Packer, as an apprentice, by the space of se\eu years, 
and that he w^as a Citizen and Freeman of London, and that he did lehiiqiush the 
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thoRgli often attacked was never abrogated; this custom 
was probably in vogue in the towns which folloived the 
custom of Londonh This curious usage is quite intelligible 
on the supposition that the crafts were all mere branches of 
such a body as a gild merchant, and that each foimed an 
avenue by which an apprentice became free of all the trade 
privileges of the town ; but it is difficult to reconcile with the 
suppositions that the craft gilds were formed either by asso- 
ciation in self-defence or by the civic powers with mere re- 
ference to the economic efficiency of each arfdustry. 

Medieval gilds were very numerous both in town and 
country places^* but even when existing solely for religious 
objects, ihey appear to have been formed by men and women 
of some social status, and to have been somewhat exclusive- 
When the institution came to be adapted to be an organ of 
industrial regulation, within a town, it did not lose this 
exclusive chaiacter, and the craft gilds appear to have 

trade of a Wool Packei, and betook to himself the trade of an Upholsterer, as 
lawfnll it was for him to do.” * * * 

“ As to the first question, which is the lawfulnesse'^f the custome, it was agreed 
to be good, for it might have a reasonable consti action, beginning and just cause 
for the putting of it m execution, in so much that London, bemg a famous City 
for trafiique and commerce, cannot but sometimes have merchants and tiadesmen 
in it, who by misadventuie of Pyiates, oi Shipwi'ack m the Seas, or by the con- 
fiscation of their goods m Fonaign Countries abroad, or by casualties of fire etc. 
at home have then estates sunk , * ♦ And it were lamentable, that when 
inevitable casuahties have disabled a man to proceed in that course wherem he 
was hi ought up, he now should not be permitted to acqune his living by any othei 
trade Also it may be, that the trade whereunto he was an Appi entice, leqiiiieth 
great labour and strength of the body, as the trade of a Smith, Caipenter and such 
like, and that thi'ough sickness or other disasters befaln him, he is become infiim 
in body and weak in stiength, whereby he is not able to use that trade. Now to 
debar him of all other tiades which are more befitting his crazy body weie some- 
what unieasonable. Wherefore, to meet with these mconvemencies, and to give 
mcouiagement unto the Citizens and Eieemen of London, this custome of leim- 
quislimg the tiade whereunto they had been appi enticed by the space of seven 
yeais, and betakmg themselves unto another trade, Hath had a perpetual! al- 
lowance, and being giounded upon so good reason, still hath its continuance, and 
may not any ways be called m question for the unreasonablenesse of it ” 

1 See above, p 224. The argument does not assume that there was a foimally 
organised gild merchant m London, but only that the fuU trading pn-vileges of 
London were open to aJl buigesses and were not lost by any of them when they 
joined craft gilds. 

2 Theie seems to be no reason for supposmg that Cambridgeshire was specially 
favouiable to this form of organisation, and if it is really typical the number 
throughout the country must have been enormous M. Bateson, Cambridge Gilds 
(Camb. Ant. Soc ), also W. M Palmer, Gilds of Camhndyeshire m Cambs and 
Munis Aich See, Trans, i. 330. 
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consisted of the aristocracy of labour^ and its membership was A.D. 13 
recruited from those who had trading privileges in that town 
Journeymen m England were not a very well defined and 
important class, and there seem to have been large bodies of 
half-instructed helpers and unskilled labourers who had no 
part in the gild at ail. The good men of the trade governed 
it, with constant supervision from the town authorities, but 
the craft gilds can hardly be regarded as democratic bodies , 
they were apparently the elite of each trade, and each was 
closely attached - to the interest of a particuiai town. 

There seems to have been less regular intercommunication 
among men of the same craft in different towns in England 
than there was on the Continent, and these fcatuies in the 
craft life are at least congruent with the opinion that the 
craftsmen here inherited the local exclusiveness of the gild 


1307 


merchant This is confiimed by a consideiation of the tiades 
in which craft gilds aie known to have existed, in London 
almost every possible industry had its own gild, but there 
are some remarkable omissions in the later lists It almost 
seems as if, when iveaving was diffused through the country 
and regulated by statute, the weavers’ gilds, which had been 
the earliest of all — fell into abeyance ; while we have hardly 
any evidence as to the labour organisations among the masons 
Avho built our great cathedrals. That there ivas orgamsation 
we cannot doubt but it seems to have been based on 
different lines from that of the ordinary craft gild The 
English craft gilds Aveie foimed not merely of any men who 
weie skilled in some craft but of those w^ho being free to 
trade within some place, practised a pai ticuiar handiciaft" In 


1 This point IS Mell biougbt out by IMi aud His IVebb Tiades Unionitun, 37 
Compare dso Mis Gieeii, Toun Life, ii 101, mIio lefeis specially to tlie case ot 
Norwich in 1340 Hudson, Leet Jui i-ydution, Ixvi 

2 Webb, Tiades Umoaism, 8 Some suggestive details will be found m Eame’s 
Yoth Fab) ic Lolls, 171, 181 

3. The oiJinaiices of the Grdlcis aie most mstiuctive on this point The 
London gnulei^ had a chaitei which gave the Tvardens of their trade a light ot 
seaich along with local gudlers thioughout the kingdom, and the custom of the 
London ciait would be hkeiy to influence those of othei toTvns. {Riley, Mem 154.) 
The London lules insist that no one should take an appi entice unless he was free 
of ihe City, and that no stiaiigei should be admitted to work unless he would sen^e 
as an anpi entice oi buy Ins freedom No women were to be set to work m the 
tiade with the exception of the master’s wife or daughter. Compare aLo the 
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any case where membership of the gild merchant went along 
with membership in the craft gild, the right of the craftsman 
to change his trade becomes intelligible, and the comparative 
exclusiveness of the crafts would be the natural tendency m 
gilds developed on this basis. Just because the craftsmen had 
the fullest trading privileges in these towns, their gilds were 
less able to welcome or find a place for members who did not 
possess such fireedom to traded 

The curious difference, which may arise in the develop- 
ment of similar institutions, is illustrated* by comparing the 
town history of Scotland with that of England The Scotch 
towns derived much of their constitution from Newcastle 
and the custom of London ; but there was a strong Flemish 
influence from the first, and this was officially recognised 
after the war of Independence^; while the weakness of the 
royal power in Scotland gave rise to political conditions which 
resembled those of Flanders rather than of England. 

The division of the inhabitants into guildry and burgesses 
reveals a state of affairs like that at .^Bruges or Ghent ; for 
the guildry appear to have been an inner circle or mercantile 
aristocracy, and the mere burgesses did not attain to full 
trading privileges. Nothing analogous to craft gilds, or 
‘trades,’ appears to have existed m Scotland till the fifteenth 
century, and at that time each craft was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town, which was practically governed by 
the guildry. During the fifteenth and sixteenth century the 
trades (or crafts) were constantly stiugglmg to obtain the 
power to elect their own deacons, and to have a share in 
the government of the town, but it was only at the close 
of the sixteenth century that they attained these desired 
privileges The local privileges survived till 1846, and gave 

articles of the spurriers prohibiting aliens of another country or foreigners of this 
country from foilowmg or usmg the trade unless they were enfranchised. Ibid. 227. 

1 The merging of the gild merchant m the constitution of a town would teU 
agam&t the position of women in craft gilds. Women might he members of the 
gild merchant but not hm-gesses; and would have no standing m craft gilds con- 
sisting of bui-gesses. (See below, p. 352 ) On the whole position of Women in 
Parisian and London Gilds respectively, compare Miss Dixon’s article in the 
Economic Joumial, 1895, The chief mention of them m London is in connection 
with the feasts of the London Companies of Merchants. Heath, Grocers t 54, 

* Gloss, Gild Merchant^ i. 199. 
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rise to frequent cases in the courts of law, so that the study a b iso? 
of old town life in Scotland is facilitated by its survival till 
recent tunes. But the continued existence of the guildry as 
an active body, and as a body from which the craftsmen were 
excluded, serves to accentuate the difference of development 
in England and Scotland respectively^, such remarkable 
divergences in the external relations and internal rules of 
the craft gild bring out the necessity of 'tud\'in 2 the 
evidence about this institution as it is found in each 
country, and not. trusting to the argument from analogy, 
however tempting it may be 

106. When craft gilds reached their full development Gild 
the members were ranked in three distinct classes^ 

(a) Apprenticeship seems to have been at first a private 
arrangement between a ma:-ter who was also a householder, 
and a youth whom he undertook to instruct in his business ; 
but it had become a recognised institution before the four- 
teenth century^, and was subject to public regulation in 
London, and other towns adopted a similar practice^ During 
the fifteenth century it became the usual, if not the 
only, method of entering a calling®. The position ot 
the apprentices may be most easily understood from 
the terms of an indenture of the fifteenth century : — 

'‘This indenture made the xviii day of September the a.d 1480 


1 In Scotland the deacons conceiued themselves with vieT^mg ai tides exposed 
foi sale, bnt the light of search by the ^^aldens, into the mateiials and coiuutions 
ot manufacture, was little exercised , there was much laxitvm Scotland about the 
terms of apprenticeship and the essay oi ma^stci piece was the duet test of fitness 
fur the trade , little is heard of that in Englaiul though something ot the soit was 
required by the London Pewioieis Company iii 1559 (C H Welch History of 
Fewterers Compnnn^ i 201 j, and several seventeenth century instances aae 
mentioned by Mi Uuvm [Gilds and (Joinjianies, 264, 347) 

2 These grades are found in the highly developed gilds of Pans as early as the 
tlmdeenth centuiy (Etienne Boileau Livre de mctieis), and they aie apparently 
alluded to m the tlmteenth centuiy Assize of Bread, where servants and lads are 
mentioned as well as the bakei (see below, p 568) 

^ Riley, Lih Oust. i. 93 See also p 338 above The growth ot apxn entice ship 
in England has been carefully traced by Miss 0. J. Dunlop m an unpubhshed essay 
on the National System of Airiiienticeship 

Biistol, 1344 (Bickley, Little Bed Boole, 36j, Lmcoln, 1323 (Toulmm Smith, 
English Gildt), 183). 

s Miss Dunlop points out that the older piactice had been to admit any men 
who could piove that they were skilful workmen into the ciaft gild (p 342, n. 1 
above) , but that tins practice, though not wholly toigotteii became much less 
common after the middle ol the fourteenth centuiy. 
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year of the reign of King Edward the liiith the xxth between 
John Gare of Saint Mary Cray m the county of Kent, cord- 
Warner on that oon partie and Walter Byse, son of John Byse 
snnityme of Wimelton in the same county, fuller on that 
other partie, Witnessith that the saide Walter hath cove- 
nanted with the saide John Gare for the time of viii yeres, 
and that the saide John Gare shall find the saide Walter 
mete and drink and clothing during the saide time as to the 
saide Walter shall be according. Also the saide John Gare 
shall teche the saide Walter his craft, ^s* he may and can, 
and also the saide John Gare shall give him the first yere of 
the saide viii yeres iiid in money, and the second yere vid 
and so after the rate of iiid to an yere, and the last yere of 
the saide viii yeres the saide John Gare shall give unto the 
saide Walter x shillings of money. And the saide Walter 
shall well and truly kepe his occupacyon, and do such things 
as the saide John shall bid him do, as unto the saide Walter 
shall be lawful and lefull, and the saide Walter shall be none 
ale goer neyther to no rebeld nor sporte during the saide 
viii yeres without the licence of the saide John In witness 
whereof the paities afbresaide chaungeabiy have put their 
scales this daye and yere abovesaide^’ 

There are many additional illustrations of the position 
of apprentices as it was defined in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Some rules are intended to protect the masters 
against an apprentice leaving before his tull time had expired, 
or leaving m the master’s debtl At Co'^’entry (1520) no 
capper was to take an apprentice unless he had two sureties 
that he would perform his covenant ; if the apprentice com- 
plained that he had not sufficient findingV’ and the master 
was in fault, the apprentice was to be removed on the third 
complaint and the master would have difficulty in replacing 
him. Once a year, the principal master of the craft was to 
go round the city, and examine every man’s apprentice and 
see they were properly taught. The Clothiers’ regula- 

i MS 0 *2. 53inTnn CoH. Camb. ^ Heaumeis, Riley, Mem 238. 

s Mrs Green notes tliat at Ipswich this included clofclnng, shoes, bedding, board 
and chastisement. Hist. M$$ Com. ix. 259. At Romscy the apprentice was to 
receive 10s. at the conclusion of his term. Ibid v. 543 Elaborate rules for the 
protection of apprentices existed at Northampton, C. A. Markham, Records, n. 320. 
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tions, which appear to be of about the same date, though a d. 1307 
they are incorporated with rules of a later character, had a 
system of allowing an apprentice to be turned over to another 
master if his own master had no work, so that he might 
not lose his time In Norfolk, where a similar custom was 
in vogue, the masters were liable to very severe punish- 
ment^ if the change worked unfairly to the apprentice. 

(b) In describing the position of the apprentice it has Journey 
been possible to draw on evidence from a later date, as L-vants 
the rules which were enforced in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
cenrury at all events serve to illustrate the condition of this 
class But there is much greater difficulty in obtaining 
evidence about the j^ui iic\ Uxun , this class is not so clearly 
defined as that of the apprentices, and we have not sufficient 
data r-o distinguish with certainty between skilled and un- 
skilled helpers in any craft. The records of some continental 
towns- are full of regulations for the journeymen , we icad at 
S. Omer" that they were not to seek work at shops but were 
to wait in public to be hired, that preference was to be given 
to the decayed master, and to the burgess of the town over 
the foreigner In England the nn-u had occasionally 

a position of importance'* ; but for the most part the rules 
about them and the serving men are confined to insisting on 
the 1 esponsibility of masters for the conduct and welfare of 
those they employed®, and with laying down that no master 
is to entice away another man’s servant ^ and that the 
servants are not to combine among themselves and make 
congregations The evidence which we have as to the 
condition of the journeymen comes almost entirely from 
times when disputes occurred between them and the 
masters. Such difficulties arose after the Black Death among 
the London Shear men^ when the serving men and journey- 

^ Fasten Letters, i 378 

2 In some places on the Continent the journejnnan class was not moie clearly 
dehned than m England Somhart, JOer Capitahsums,! 117 

'' Giry 8 349 

i At Exetei m 1481 two of the Coidwainers’ Wardens were shopholdeis and 
two weie .lourneynien, E^ighsh 33'2 The oidmances of the London Bowyer 

agreed to by the serving men as well as the masters Riley, 21 em 348 

^ Heaiimers, Riley, Ilem 232, Biaelers, Ibid. 277. 

6 Shearmen (1350j, Riley, 2Iem, 247, G-loveis, Ibid. 245, Biaeleis, ibid. 277» 
and Pewtereis, Ibid 244 

Ibid 217, 250 See also the general order, 253. 
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men were combined in a demand for higher wages. But 
similar trouble had arisen among the cordwainers as early as 
1306^ and the journeymen were forbidden to make ordinances 
for themselves. In 1387 there was a great conspiracy among 
the servants in this craft to raise wages , they maltreated a 
‘blackleg' who would not join them, and relied for assistance 
from the Court of Eome on the kind offices of a friar- At the 
same time these conspiracies appear to have been meiely 
occasional, and there is at present little evidence that English 
journeymen united in permanent associations®, such as were 
common on the continents This lack of organisation is not 
improbably connected with a difference of practice, for English 
journeymen do not appear to have formed the habit of 
spending some Wanderjahre in perfecting their acquaintance 
with their craft®. 

(c) The master was a substantial man and a householder 
who both from his skill and his position in the town could 
undertake the responsibility of training an apprentice. The 
members of his household had a recognised position, for his 
eldest son could claim to become free of the craft by patrimony, 
and wife and daughter were permitted to help in the craft® 
while he was prohibited from employing other women In the 
case of the London weavers these rights descended to his 
widow, but in a restricted form ; for if she subsequently 
inairied a man who was not of this craft, she had to relinquish 
her house to someone who was a weaverl Even in this care- 
fully limited form the right seems to have been exceptional , 
for the position of women was much less favourable in the 
gilds of London than in Pans®. In the French town women 
workers had gilds of their own, which were organised on 
exactly the same type as the other corps de metiers ; while 
women members were defimtely recognised in many of the 
other bodies , women workers do not appear to have been 

1 JLdb Oust (R S.), 84. 

2 Riley, Mem 495 As Mrs Green points out the friars were in seveial cases 
accused of aiding and abetting these moTements Town Life^ n. 125 

^ On the yeoman and bachelors gilds, see below, p. 443. 

^ Schanz, GesellenMeihirnde, p 31 5 Webb, Trades Unionism, 23 n, 

^ Enghsh Gilds, 180. Riley, Memorials, 217, 278, 547 

^ Riley, Mm, 124. s Miss E. Dixon in Ecunomic Journal, 1896 
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under any disability on account of their sex. In London, AD 1307 
on the other hand, there seem to have been no orcfanisations 
among women workers m the fourteenth century, and the 
privileges they enjoyed were very restricted. That they 
were regarded as mere outsiders may also be inferred from 
a statute, which left them free to pursue various callings 
while it restrained any artisan from following more than 
oneh 


V. Economic Doctrine. 

107. The rapid development of trade^ which had taken a d 1272 
place in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had rendered 
commerce a very important element in social life The on econo- 
commercial classes had attained an independent status in 
their gilds merchant, and their representatives were able to 
take a decided part in the government of the realm And 
as merchants had such a distinct and well marked position, 
and were such an important factor in the State, it was 
natural that special attention should be given to their 
requirements, and that men should reflect on the conditions 
which would promote the prosperity of merchants and 
through them that of the realm. The time was npe for an 
advance m economic doctrine, for economic phenomena could 
be easily exammed as a well marked group of social affairs. 

The fourceenth centuiy too rendered some examination and 
of commerce, and especially of the medium of exchange, not 
only possible but inevitable. In many countries the coinage 
had been much debased, and internal trade as well as 
foreign commerce was hampered by the scarcity and de- 
fective character of the circulating medium. The most in- 

^ It is oidained that Aitihceis Handicraft People hold them every one to one 
Mystery, which he wiR choose bet-i;\nst this and the said Feast of Candlemas , and 
Two of evciy Ciaft shall he chosen to snivey, that none use other ciaft than the 
same which he hath chosen * * But the Intent of the Kmg and of his Council 13 ,. 
that Women, that is to say, Brewers, Bakers, Caiders and Spumers, and Workers 
es well of Wool, as of Linen Cloth and of Silk, Brawdesters and Breakers of Wool 
and all othei that do use and work all Handy Works may fieely use and work as 
they have done before this time, without any impeachment, or bemg restrained by 
this Oidmance 37 Ed IIL c. 6. 


C. He 
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teresting economic treatise of the time, written in England, 
deals with the subject of the currency; the Tractatus novae 
monetae"^ was probably the work of Walter de Bardes, a 
Lombard who held the office of Compfcroller of the Mint 
during a great part of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury M he describes the technicalities of his department in 
a fashion which invites comparison with the dialogue on 
the organisation of the Exchequer. He treats at some length 
of the purchase of metal for coining, and of the business of 
the mint, especially of the trial of the. pyx ; but while he 
ivrites as an authority on these technical points, he hardly 
touches on any of the financial questions about the currency 
which were coming to the front. Grave practical difficulties 
had arisen in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward III. ; 
and the various proposals put forward show that the legis- 
lators were feeling their way and "bad no clear doctrine in 
regard to money and coinage. A very successful effort had 
been made by a French bishop, however, before the end of 
Edward III.'s reign, to investigate khe whole subject ; and 
his treatise De mutatione Monetarum may be regarded as 
the first caieful study of the reviving commercial life of 
Europe. Its interest lies partly at lea^t in the fact that it 
is not a mere re-setting of fiagments of classical learning, 
but is a careful examination of the actual difficulties that 
were felt m commercial circles at the time when the author 
lived. 

Some information in regard to the economic doctrine of 
the fourteenth century may be obtained from another source ; 
the condemnation, which City authorities pronounced and 
enforced on certain forms of business, gives us an insight 
^ into City opinion as to the legitimate and the baneful use of 
commercial capital The sixteenth century worked a revo- 
lution in mercantile habits and ordinary business practice, 

1 My attention has been called to this tieatise by Mr Hubert HaU, who has 
discussed the authorship m his Intioduction to the Med Bool of the Exchequer. 
The treatise is also found m the British Museum, Lansdowne, 171. 

3 Messrs Ciuinp and Hughes suggest that the treatise was written m the leign 
of Edward I., but that m its present form it contains insertions made in 1350; 
they make no attempt to solve the question as to the identity of the Author. 
Ecommic Journal^ v. 51 n. 
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as in much else, but even as early as the fourteenth centuij A D ^1272 
there were conditions which favoured the growth of a moneyed 
class ; it IS interesting to see the problems which exercised 
men’s minds at this time, as well as to trace the influence on 
industry which the nouveaux riches exerted in the fifteenth 
century \ 

108 During the vhole Edwardian period we have seen Oresme\-i 
how a conscious regard to the well-being of the realm as a 
whole was superseding the mere municipal privileges of the 
earlier reigns In the work of Nicholas Oresme, which was 
apparently written in 1373, some years before he was elevated 
to the see of Lisieux^ this comes out with great clearness. It 
was known and cii ciliated in England and an English version 
was attempted by a translator who was quite incapable of 
carrying out the woik intelligently, but his unsuccessful effort 
at all events proves thao the work was known and valued 271 
in England in the earlier part of the fifteenth century® It 
had to do ^Mth questions of coinage — a matter of pressing 
interest both in England and France Before dwelling on 
the economic doctrine it contains, houever, we may just note 
the political principles embodied in it 

The fundamental point in his whole argument is the The money 
assertion that the money of a country belongs to the com- 
munity and not to the prince; it is not the sole possession 
of the monarch, as it is not intended for his sole use, but for 
a social purpose-^ The prince has authoiity to issue coinage 
and regulate it, though it is not his own possession, but that 
of the whole body who have the use of it From this principle 
the author deduces an opinion that the expense of minting 
should fall on the community ; and he also insists that the 
jirince has no right to make a gam out of the coinage or to 
tamper with it in any way 

The object which the prince should keep in view in all 
acts of government is clearly stated, while the conduct of the 
tyrant is contiasted^ The tyiant aims at his ovm private tyrants 


1 See below, p 437 2 Wolowski’s edition, p sxxiv 

s This tiaiislation 111 a Hand which appears to be not later than 1450, is in the 
Libiaiy of Tnmty College, Cambiidge, 0 3 11 
^ cc. 5, 6. 5 c 25. 


23—2 
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good and tries to subordinate the subjects to this end ; the 
king on the other hand prefers public to private 'utility/ 
and next to God and his own soul he loves the good and the 
public liberty of the subjects. The whole treatise is full of 
references to the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, such as are 
not common in fourteenth century books. It is also inter- 
esting because the author disputes the opinion expressed in 
the Opusculum attributed to S Thomas Aquinas, and shows 
that the prince has no right to make gam out of the coinage. 
So grave are the economic evils which come from debase- 
ment, that the community itself could never be justified in 
delegating a power of this kind^ and the prince neither 
possesses it inherently nor is there any source from which he 
can receive it 

Even though this treatise did not fulfil the author’s 
expectation^ and serve to set ail controversy on the subject 
of coinage at rest, it may fairly be credited with very great 
practical results. During the reign of John the Good, and 
especially in the years 1859 and 1360^ the French coinage 
had undergone a series of constant variations ; and the evil 
effects of the uncertainty thus produced were eveiy where 
patent. Nicholas Oresme as the tutor, or at least adviser, 
of Charles V had ample opportunity of indoctrinating that 
king with his own views on the currency, and during his 
reign practical effect was given to the views expressed in 
this treatise and the fluctuations ceased, with most beneficial 
results as far as the commerce of France was concerned. 
M. Wolowski^ has pointed out that Nicholas Oresme for- 
mulated opinions which were prevalent and were embodied 
in a great ordinance of* 1355, issued from Paris It is also 
true to say that some of the views he promulgated were 
those on which Englishmen were acting. This is especially 
obvious in regard to the political principles which he put 
forward ; with him the ^ communitas ’ is not the commune, 
but the commonwealth. He is not merely concerned to 
promote the well-being of some incorporated town, as 
against other towns, but he deals with the whole body 


1 c. 22. 

8 Wolowski’s edition, p. xlii. 


2 Prologue. 

4 p. xlvi, note. 
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politic in which the same coins circulate, for whose use A D 1272 

* ^ 1377, 

money is provided, and to whom it belongs. In thus making 
a clear survey of the national possessions and obligations, 
as well as the national relations to other countries, Oresme 
took the standpoint: of political rather than of municipal 
economy , and it is the good of the polity, not the advantage 
of the person who occupies the throne, that he consideis. 

The conceptions of national wealth and national power were 
ruling ideas in economic matters for several centuries, and 
Oresme appears to be the earliest of the economic writcis 
by whom they were explicitly adopted as the very basis of 
his argument 

109 The treatise of Nicholas Oresme is not only inter- 
esting from the standpoint he adopts, but because of the 
acuteness with -which he discusses many matteis of economic 
interest He shows the convenience of exchange because of Fxokmge. 
the difference of natural products m different places; and he 
defines money as the instrument of interchanging the natural 
riches which in themselves supply human wants Money does 
not directly support life, but is an instrument discoveied by 
art for the more ready exchange of natural wealths From 
this distinction it appears to follow that some men are 
engaged in supplying the commonwealth with natural riches 
and thus pursue useful and honourable callings, which are 
necessary for the community^ There are others who enrich 
themselves by tiansactions in artiiicial riches, as exchangeis aitificial. 
or usurers , such men are superfluous to the community as 
they do not cater for its necessities, and are disreputable ; 
w^hile their riches are often obtained by the impovenshment 
of others. This may be regarded as a hint of a distinction 
corresponding to that which modern economists have drawn 
between productive and unproductive labour, honourable 
callings supply the actual needs of the community, physical 
and spiritual, directly ; men who follow disreputable callings 
do not really cater for the needs of the community, but enrich 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours 

The author also discusses the materials of which money 
may most suitably be made®, and decides in favour of the 


Riches^ 
natural ami 


2IaieriaZ 
foi money 


1 c 


2 cc 18, 21. 


^ c. 2. 
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precious metals ; they can be readily handled, they are 
portable, and they have much value in small compass. All 
these qualities gold possesses in a high degree; but it is 
not always available in such abundance as to be a sufficient 
medium of circulation, so that it may often be necessaiy to 
use silver also, and even baser metals like copper or an alloy 
of silver like black moneyk which is specially convenient for 
small payments. He lays down as a rule that if two kinds 
of metal are circulating together, the mure precious should 
not be alloyed, but should be kept above suspicion, while a 
sufficient supply of money may be provided by an alloy of 
the less precious of the two. 

Next we have a discussion of the different ways in which 
money may be alteied. The stamps on the coins may be 
altered, but this is of little impoitance, as long as it involves 
no farther change; though there may be good reasons for 
calling in the old coinage when this is done, if worn coins or 
debased foreign coins are in circulation. Again, the ratio of 
exchange between gold and silver may be altered ; Oresme 
assumes that 20 to 1 is the ordinary ratio of exchanges, and 
he rightly holds that their ratio as coins ought to follow the 
relation of gold and silver as commodities, and that there 
should be no arbitrary rate^ Tliis is perfectly sound as far 
as it goes : the farther question — what determines the ratio 
of exchange of gold and silver ? — is one on which he does 
not enter; and indeed it was not satisfactorily dealt with 
even by the economists who discussed recoinage in the time 
of William III. : they had made but little advance on the 
mediaeval doctor. 

He then passes to consider another expedient — that of 
altering the denomination of the money by affixing a new 
sense to the old names ; if only one name is altered while 
the others are preserved, that is a change of ratio ; but if all 
are altered, so that the ratio is preserved, there can be no 
good result ; and it ought not to be done, because it is merely 

1 c. 3. 2 c. 9 

8 Verumtamen ista proportio debet sequi natmalem babifcudinem auri ad 
argentxim in pretio&itate, et secundum hoc mstituenda est hu^usmodi proportio, 
quain non licet ^oluntane transmutare, nec potest 3 ust 6 vanari, nisi propter causam 
realem, et vanationem ex paite ipsius materise, quse tamen laro contmgit. c. 10 
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false and scandalous to call that a pound which is not a pound A D. 127£ 
Besides it will be really piejudicial to those who have made 
agieements about regular payments, such as rents, in terms 
ot coio 


Diminution of the weight of coins, as well as the coining hj reduuug 
of less iDure metal, are both condemned as false, and unworthy 
of the prince , but the latter is worse as it is less easy to 
detect: 'hnagis est sophistica et minus perceptibilis et magis 
potest nocere et plus Imdere communitatemh'' All thiough 
there runs the idea that for the prince to issue money, under 
his own image and superscription, which is not what it pur- 
ports to be, IS mere lymg , and that to try and get gain by 
so doing is to giasp at wealth which is not really his In 
one very interesting chapter the author pioves that to get 
wealth in this way is worse than usury — in fact it is a depth 
of depravity to which Aristotle's coutempoiaiies had not 
attuned, so that the philosopher does not discuss it at all 
For the usurer lends his money to one who has made a 


voluntary contract with him^, while the prince who debases 
the currency deprives the subject of good money and gives 
them bad. whether they like it or no 

The author follows out the evils that aiise from debased Efecu 
currency in some detail. The pnnce may have to condemn 
utterers of false coin, but how scandalous if he were guilty of 
the same crime himself There is a temptation to get gam 
in this way rather than hy levying taxes because it does 
not cause such immediate cmnplamt; but it is all the more 
pei lions on that account • for vdiere bad money has been 
issued, good money will be carried out of the realm, however 
careful the supervision may be, and debased money, similar 
to that W'hich already passes, will be imported from abroad. 

In this way the bullion of the country will be dimmished, 
and if there are no mines, the prince will not ha\e the 
necessary material for issuing coinage®. Altogether it may 
be said that a very laige number of points of economic 
doctrine in regard to coinage are discussed with much 
judgment and clearness. 


1 c. 13. 


2 c. 16. 


2 c 20. 
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110. Evidence has been already adduced to show that 
during the fourteenth century a moneyed class of Engbsh- 
men was coming to the front English capitalists had ousted 
the Jews and Lombards from their position as intermediaries 
in public finance ; they had been temporarily balked in their 
endeavours to force their way into foreign trade but they 
were more successful in their efforts to secure a command 
of internal trade. The existence of this capitalist class gave 
rise to many interesting developments of town life and 
industrial institutions m the fifteenth century, which we 
shall have occasion to consider below, but even in the 
fourteenth the ethical questions connected with the use of 
capital were engaging the attention of the City courts. One 
case has been recorded ivhich serves to illustrate the nature 
of the monetary transactions in the City, and the opinions of 
business men about them. 

In the month^ of January, 1377, Ealph Cornwaille, of 
Broad Street, made a complaint to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London. At the preceding Michaelmas he had 
been anxious to get a loan for a period of three months, and 
went to two brokers, one of whom w^as a Lombard'^, to procure 
it for him, at the same time promising them a commission 
for their trouble in the matter. The brokers found that 
Walter Southous was willing to lend the money (either his 
own or acting on behalf of a friend) on receiving secunty for 
the repayment of the full amount on a given day from Ealph 
Cornwaille, as well as similar security from Kalph's friend, 
John Tettesbury. When the necessary documents were com- 
plete, however, the brokers only advanced £10 to Ralph ; at 
the time of repayment, he tendered the £10, which was all he 
had had, but Walter Southous refused to receive it, persisted 
in his demand for £2 more, and sued Ralph before the Sheriff, 
to his '' great wrong and damaged 

The case was a hard one according to modern ideas, for 20 
per cent, was an extravagant charge for a three months’ loan 


1 Tins and the following paragraphs formed part of a paper read before the 
Bankers^ Institute and published in the Journal 

2 John de Saint Manemont and Aldebrande Gascoigne. 

® Riley, Liher Alhus (4to.), 340. 
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fully secui ed ; bui: the wrong which rankled in the mind of A D 1272 
Ralph was not that the interest was extortionate, hut that he 
was called to pay interest at all, — to return anything more 
than he had received — and his view of the case was fully 
endorsed by the City authorities before whom the matter was 
re-opened. Some years before this time, Eiing Edward III. 
had empowered the men of the City of London to form a 
special tribunal to deal with cases of the sort\ They had 
framed their o^vn ordinances and they had full power to 
enforce them. In the present case, Ralph Coinwailie was condemned 
declared free from all obligations in connection with the debt, 
and Walter Southous was condemned to be miprisoned till 
he made over double the £2, which he had tried to get by 
usury, as a forfeit to the City of London He had, with the 
cognisance of the brokers, di^iegarded the oidmances of the 
City of London against usmy- — ordinances which the public 
opinion of the day completely endorsed® — and there could 
only be one result, according to the law and feeling ot the 
time, when such conduct was brought home to him. 

1 Riley, Lxher Alhus (4to ), 318 

2 Framed m 1363 “Whereas heietofore the City of London has sustained 
gi’eat mischiefs, scandals, and damages, by reason of ceitam peisous who. neither 
for fear of God nor foi shame of the woild, cease, but rather do daily exeit them- 
selves to mamtam tne false and abominable contiact of usury m.der cover and 
coloui of good and Livfui tiadiug, which kmd of contract the more subtily to 
deceive the people they caU ‘exchange’ or ‘ chevisance,’ wheieas it might moie 
tiuly be called ‘ moscheauuce.’ seeing that it rums the honour and soul of the 
agent, and sY\eeps avray the goods and piopeity of him wiio appeals to be 
accommodated, and destioys all maunei of right and lawful ciatfic, whereby, as 
well thioughout the land as the said city, they ought pimcipaHy to be upheld and 
maintamed ” In 1390, additional explanations weie fiamed ‘‘And whereas such 
ordinance is too obscure and it is not compiised theiem m vhat is especially usury 
or unlawful chevi&auce, Adam Bamme, Mavor, and the Aldeimen with the assent 
of the Commons of the said City in the Guildhall assembled on the twelfth day of 
May m the fourteenth year of King Richaid the Second with good advice and wise 
delibeiation theieon, with the assent aforesaid, have 01 darned and declared these 
articles as to usury and chevisance, m manner following, that is to say — ^If any 
person shall lend or put into the hands of any person gold or silver, to receive 
gam thereby, or a promise for ceitam without risk, such peison shall have the 
punishment for usmeis m the said ordinance contained ” Eiiey, Liber Albus 
(4to ), 319, 344 Complaints of ecclesiastical laxity m this matter are not un- 
fiequeiit Compare Eot Pa? I, in ‘280 (24) and 541 (68). 

3 The Commons petitioned in 1376 that the ordinances of the City of London 
be enforced against usuiy and that similar powers be given to the baihSs and 
mayors of all cities and burghs. Eot Pari n 350 (158) On the transference 
and extension of municipal customs in earher times see above, p. 224. 
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The conditions of business in the fourteenth century 
were such that banking operations were very circ inn scribed. 
Though bills were used for the transmission of wealth, there 
is a striking difference between those times and ours m the 
absence of commercial credit^ as a basis for transactions of 
other kinds ; there were no bank notes or cheques, or other 
instruments of credit. We must remember that transactions 
were carried on in bullion ; men bought with coins and sold 
for coins ; loans were made in coins and repaid in coins ; a 
special coin was stnick for payments to, foreign countries^ 
and thus the whole currency was metallic There was no 
paper circulation of any kind , this continued to be the case, 
for practical purposes, till the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Dealing for credit was little developed, and dealing 
in credit was unknown ; hence there was no room for a lar^e 
part of the functions of modern banking. 

It might have been supposed, however, that there was 
scope for business in money changing; that just as the 
modern banker receives payments in f promiscuous money’s 
worth,” and converts them into money®, so there was need of 
some men to distinguish the different values of the coins of 
different countries, and to supply merchants from abroad or 
merchants going abroad with current coin in exchange for 
the money they had with them. This was certainly a very 
difficult business; and the necessity of accomplishing it some- 
how led at a later time to the establishment of the Bank 
of Amsterdam ^ But it was not a calling which was open to 
moneyed men in London in the fourteenth century, as it 
Avas carefully preserved as a prerogative of the Crown, and 
exercised by royal officers, or merchants who farmed it from 
the Crown for a period of years. The reason of this was 
obvious; the minting of money was one of the royal pre- 
rogatives, and the officers of the Exchange were empowered 
to see that no foreign coinage got into circulation in this 
country, but that it was sent to the Mint for re-coinage ; and 


1 Except what corresponds to book debts 

2 The Noble Mot. Pari. n. 137 (14), 452 (117). 
® Eae, Country Banher, 156. 

^ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nat%onSi iv. 3. 
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also that the English currency was not unduly exported It ad 1272 
was not unnatural; therefore, that the business ot exchange 
should be kept in the hands of officials, though freedom 
^^as granted to merchants to exchange with one another as 
long as they did not do it for gain, but only for mutual 
convenience 

While two of the principal functions of modern banking 
were not open to the moneyed men of the fourteenth centuiy, 
they were also restricted in their opeiations, because ihe 
opportunities for lending out money were comparatively few 
The demand for money for commercial or industrial purposes, 
at the only rates at which men were accustomed to lend, was loans of 
practically nil. It is not likely that the mediaeval merchant 
was often able to make a profit on capital if he borrowed at 
80 per cent , and, as a matter of fact, money was not bon owed 
except for emergencies, — as m the well-known case of The 
Merchant of Venice, The emergency might aiise m many Dmemtw- 
ways 5 but it less fiequently occurred 111 connection with trade 
than from the sudden pressure of taxation on a man who wa& 
really wealthy, but had no ready cash in which to defray 
these demands Thus royal and papal agents had the most 
frequent opportumties fur lending money to English subjects; 
the Jews had come over with the Conqueror and settled in 
the principal English towns to carry on money-lending as a 
sort of loyal monopoly, and the Lombards aie said to have 
come as the agents of papal taxation. In these times taxes 
w^ere levied in large amounts which were demanded every now 
and then as occasion arose, and the J ews and Lombards lent 
money to the subjectb who were suddenly called on to pay large 
sums which they did not possess ; they might be wealthy land- 
owners or merchants, but their wealth could not be realised, 
and the Jew or Lombard was able to take ad\antage of their 
necessity to chaige exorbitant rates. 3 Ioney-lendmg in its 
mgs here had nothing to do with commerce; wealthy 
men borrowed in an emergency, or to equip for a war; they 
could give ample security to the lenders, but the rate of 
interest they had to pay had no relation to the profits of 
commerce, for it was simply determined by the temporary 
necessity of the borro\ver. No wonder that the Commons 
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complained^ that '' many men had been undone and brought 
to poverty by this horrible practice.” 

It IS piobable that even m an emergency merchants did 
not often have recourse to borrowing, as the gilds merchant 
made arrangements which enabled them, m some cases at 
all events, to get temporary aid^; but for the ordinary course 
of business they preferred another expedient when they saw 
an opportunity of trading on a larger scale. They formed 
temporary partnerships, in which tvo or more persons joined 
in the risks of an enterprise on the understanding that they 
would share in the gams ; this was lawful traffic as the people 
of London understood it, and men who had money lying by 
them might use it so as to gain by it fairly and honourably 
if they would share risks and profits with other merchants. 
There was no reason why a hoard should lie idle because it 
could not be borrowed on a promise for certain gain without 
risk, as it might be clubbed with the hoards of other men 
who shared risks and profits together. No objection, either 
ecclesiastical or popular, was made .to such a manner of 
proceeding as this; while it was available, there was no 
necessity to boirow capital for trading purposes, and hence 
the field for lending money was limited, although the rates 
at which it could be done were exceedingly profitable. 

Lastly, and most important of all, there was in those days 
a comparatively small supply of money which could be loaned 
out ; the whole amount of the precious metals in Europe was 
small, and though England had long carried on a prosperous 
trade, the drain for papal taxation and political purposes 
must have been considerable. In the reign of Edw^ard III., 
indeed, the spoils of Calais and the newly-planted industries 
may have combined to bring more bullion to England, and 
to render it more common for merchants or other burgesses 
to possess a hoard which they did not know how to use ; but 
at all events it was convenient that the business should be 
carried on by the intervention of brokers, who brought the 
borrower and lender together, and had a commission for their 

1 Rot. Pari. n. 350 (158). 

2 Compare the Gild Statutes of Coventry. Gross, Gild Merchant, n. 50, 
For other cases of gratuitous loans see above, p. 259 nn. 
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trouble ; this seems to have been the nearest approach to a d 1272 
banking during the fourteenth century in the City The 
ordinances of 1363 mentioned above are very instructive as 
to the usual practice, and the opinion of the City authorities 
on the subject “Whereas such bargains are but rarely 
carried out without false brokers, who, for their own profit, 
do often intermeddle so as to deceive both parties, the said 
good folks have also ordained and established, that all those 
who shall from henceforth be attainted of acting as brokers 
in such knaveries, shall the fiist time be put in prison one 
whole year, and if they shall be a second time attainted 
thereof, that they shall forswear the said City forever, and 
shall be led through the City, with their heads uncovered, 
unshod, and without giidle upon horses without saddles and 
shall be so escorted from the midst of the place unto without 
one of the gates of the said City that so all others may be 
warned through them, and be the more abashed to commit 
such or other like knaveries And be it made knovn that 
the intention is of all the good folks that the punishments 
aforesaid shall he incurred as well by those who shall be 
attainted of being partners in the said bargains, as by the 
pnncijDals therein-” * Evidently an evil time for those wdio 
had hoards they were disposed to lend, or for the brokers 
who brought the lender and borrower together, and thus did 
banking business 

111 This account of fourteenth century opinion Themcnts 
be rendered clearer if v e revert to the consideration of the 
special illustration quoted above Ralph Cornwaille w’ent to 
the Lombard brokei who was to negotiate the loan and get 
something for his trouble; so far it was ail right, no une 
took exception to such payment for a real service rendered. 

Walter Southous demanded full security that the money SecuMy, 
should be repaid at a definite date, and there, too, his conduct 
met with full approval from City men at the time. He might 
be inconvenienced if he lay out of his money beyond the 
given time, and if the borrower did not keep his day: to 
avoid risks as to repayment and risks as to punctuality he 
w^'as perfectly justified in seeing that the debt was amply 

i See above, p obi. 2 Riley, Liber Alhus (4to.), 320. 
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A D 1272 secured. But when he went further than this and charged 
for the use of the money, public opinion did not support him. 
His money was safe, it appeared, he was sure to get it back 
No gam if at the time he wanted it himself ; and that bemg so, why 
should he charge for the use of it ? He need not, they would 
have said, have lent the money unless he liked, — unless it was 
lying idle in his strong box, — but having lent it why should 
no damage he be paid for an action which involved no n^k and no 
privation ? Of course, if there was risk, or if the borrower 
' broke day ' and caused inconvenience, -there was a reason 
for making a charge ; but the case we have before us was 
typical of a vast number of transactions when there was no 
real risk and no real privation, and therefore, as men thought, 
no justification for taking usury, or interest as it is more 
commonly called in the present day^ We may regard 80 per 
cent, as an excessive rate of interest, but the City men of 1377 
did not condemn it because it was excessive , m their eyes 
it was wrong that there should be any charge for the use of 
money, of which the repayment at a*, given date was fully 
andnonsl secured, ‘No risk, no gain' was their maxim of lavful traffic, 
and therefore, from their point of view, the man who took 
security, or otherwise bargained himself out of all the risks 
of trade, had no claim to share in the profits. 

The What then were the reasons of a feeling, which is at first 

Jumfca- sight unintelligible ? Modern men would be inclined to say 
Honor i qq ^gg excessive, Walter Southous 

tntei ebt ^ . 

did a real service to Ealph Cornwaille by lending him the 
money when he wanted it, and that the Lombard showed 
himself a useful member of society by introducing the two, 
and thus bringing about a transfer of capital that was lying 
idle into the hands of a man who had occasion to use it. 
Such money-lendmg was in itself useful to society; and even 
though risks were excluded by the terms of the bargain, the 
wealthy man required some inducement to render the other a 
service , had the City authorities not made regulations which 
rendered it necessary to do such business secretly he would 
probably have been satisfied with a moderate rate ; Ralph 
Cornwaille had to pay highly for the accommodation, because 
of the mistaken attempts at regulation.' Such I take to be 
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ordinary City opinion now, that (a) money-lending is useful a d ^272 
to society by bringing capital into the hands of men who see 
their way to employ it well ; that ( 6 ) people must have some 
inducement beyond security for its return, or they will huaid 
their money instead of allowing others to use it ; and that 
(c) exorbitant rates have been brought about by mistaken 
governmental or ecclesiastical interfeience. From each of 
these propositions City opinion in the fourteenth century 
wmuld have dissented. 

To begin with (c) ; As a matter of fact, money-lendmg for interest 
the sake of gain had first appeared in England under royal, Itanjed at 
and had continued under ecclesiastical, patronages. The high 
rates paid to the Je^vs vere not due to the risk incurred in 
evading the law, as there W'us no tribunal which could touch 
a Jew for his part in ^uch business The high rates obtained 
by the Pope’s merchants were apparently charged under 
forms which were not condemned by the Canon Law, and 
there was no appreciable danger of their being convicted in 
any of the ecclesiastical courts. The exorbitant rates were 
charged because there were comparatively few moneyed men, 
and these men were able to tiade ujoon the necessities of 
their fellow-subjects. 

Again, it w'ould have been said in reply to (&), that the Pa^bcer- 
opportumties for gain vhich partnership afforded were quite 
sufficient to draw out the hoards of the wealthy. 'Let him 
have full security, or let him have gam,’ but money was 
fortli coming wuthout bribing men by offering both security 
and gam Partnership in risks and in gains was the true 
way to develop sound enterprise: brokers would be well 
employed in arranging such partnerships, and there w^as 
ample inducement for the wealthy man to bring out his 
money and have it employed for him. But if he would not 
take business risks, he ought not to bargain for a share in 
business gains , however small the sum he asked might be 
he was claiming an assured gain when the speculation might 
really fail, and the borrower have to pay for the use of money 
which had as a matter of fact proved useless. If he liked to 
lend money for wffiich he had no use, and to require repayment 
at a given date, and get security for the repayment, good and 
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well ; but to ask for the most moderate usury for money he 
could not use, and would not risk, seemed to the men of that 
time quite unjustifiable and merely extortionate. 

And hence the fourteenth century City men would have 
emphatically denied (a), since money-lending was not useful 
to society according to their notions. Apart altogether fiom 
the injurious efiect on the morals of the lender, which the 
Church should look toj apart altogether from the injury done 
to the borrower who was lured by an unreal advantage to his 
ruin, it did mischief to society bj- hindeiing lawful traffic; 
just because men could make large sums by lending, they 
were less likely to join in partnerships, and undeitake the 
risks of trading, though it was by ‘ lawful traffic ’ and not by 
money-lending that the prosperity of the country was really 
developed. In so far as the wealth of moneyed men was 
diverted to usurious dealings^ instead of being employed m 
regular trade, there was a danger and not a benefit to society, 
for money was actually diverted from the directions in which 
it could be best used for the real advantage of the nation. 
On the whole it appears that City opinion was in perfect 
harmony with the princijiles about natural and artificial 
riches which are laid down in Oresme’s treatise. 

1 See p. 557 below. The ecclesiastical autboiities busied tbeiriselres about tbe 
moial character of secuied investments of vai'ious lands rather than witn the use 
of capital engaged m trade. The conditions, under which Rent chaiges had been 
treated as allowable, were giadually disregarded. An interesting example is given 
by Mr Leadam, Select Cases in the Star Chamber^ lxxxiit 

John Gowei, Vices of Society m Political Songs (Rolls), i 358, 
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L Disintegratiok- and the Beginnings of Modern 

^OCjETY. 

112. The course of English Histoiy til! the reiun of AD im 
Ed waul III. was marked bv continued, if not steady giowth. c* ' . 
Even the stiuggles which brought about temporaiy dis- 
organisation, had resulted in the infusion of new and valuable loth 
elements into the population. Danish settlers and Norman 
artisans found a footing on our island, along with the agri- 
culturists who had won it at an eailier time From the 
Norman Conquest onwards, we appear to have a constant 
development of the powers of producing wealth There 
was a rapid inciease in the towns and a real ^DrogTess in the 
rural districts, as is evidenced by a compaiison of Dotnesdoy 
Book vith the Hunched Rolls, and the monurnents which 
survive piove the excellence to ^vhich Englishmen had at- 
tained in many of the aits of life. 

There also had been a gieat improvement m the inefUiN a ud social 
ot regulatmg the industrial and commercial foiccs of the 
country. The moral suasion of the Church, in piotestmg 
0 gainst -=5]a\ery, in securing the weekly rest of the seif, or in 
seeking the protection of the pilgrim, v/as no longer the 
chief factor in introducing improved conditions for mdustry 
and for trade ; the king s peace and royal charters had 
given dehnite securities here and there, parliament had 
begun to legislate for the country as one industiial and com- 
mercial whole, and the ambition of Edward III synchronised 
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With a definite scheme for the relations of England with 
other trading countries. 

But the social structure, which had been thus gradually 
built up, was subjected to a severe strain, and to more than 
one serious shock, dining the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III., and in subsequent times The long-co3itmued 
French war, even though it enriched this country with spoil 
for a few years, must have been a constant drain on English 
resources, both of men and money ; the energy thus mis- 
directed was not available for prosecutyig the various lines 
of industrial progress that were opening up. On com- 
merce this long war had still more noticeable effects, for 
the disturbances in France rendered the old route from the 
Rhone valley northwards impracticable for merchants, and 
the great fairs of Burgundy ceased to exist ^ ; the old lines of 
communication and places of mtercourse were utterly de- 
stroyed 

Still more serious mischief was done by the Black Death; 
some attempt has been made above to estimate the extent 
of loss inflicted, but it is also necessary to add that recovery 
seems to have been very slow indeed, Theie was no country 
from which a stream of population could pour to fill up 
the space that was left, and it may be doubted whether 
the population and productive power of England had even 
begun to recover, thirty years after the plague first visited 
our shores It is perfectly clear however, that even if the 
population were increasing, it could not be so effective in- 
dustrially as m old days. The old methods of organisation 
had broken down, and a long series of troubles with the 
labouring class culminated in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
In preceding chapters we have been able to follow the story 
of a gradual growth which went on for centuries; but in 
entering on this new period we shall have to try to trace 
the effects of sudden and violent catastrophes. It is not easy 
to follow out the far-reaching consequences of the Black 
Death, or to indicate all the readjustments which it set in 
motion. 

There is a special difficulty in solving these problems, 

1 See below, p. 422, 
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because the most superficial examination of the fifteenth ad H77 
century presents us with a number of startling contrasts, so 
that it IS by no means easy to detect the general course of 
events. There is a temptation to lay stress on some feature, One-sidpj 
which was prominent in certain places, and to exaggerate its 
importance by neglecting the qualifying or conflicting con- 
ditions which were certainly present, but which do not lie so 
much on the surface. Under these circumstances there need 
be little reason for surprise that different writers have ex- 
pressed strangely co»' flic ting opinions about the condition of 
England during this period. Mr Denton^ paints it in the 
darkest hues as a period of misery and disaster; while au- 
thorities like Sir Frederic Eden^ and Professor Thorold 
Rogers^ have argued from the rates of wages actually paid, 
and have spoken of it as the time when the masbes of the 
people attained the highest degree of material prosperity. 

The picture they have drawn of the rural population harmo- 
nises with the vivid description, which Mrs Green ^ has given 
us, of the vigorous life in some English towns at this time. 

Many interesting facts may be brought forward in support 
of each of these conflicting opinions in turn, and hence a 
great mass of evidence can be adduced to shew that each one 
of them is an overstatement. It has been noticed above that Evidence 
there is no such clear sign of prosperity, either in the present con^ictm^ 
day or in the past, as is given by certain building operations. 

If men have wealth which they can afford to sink in unre- 
munerative works, they must have enough and to spare. The 
fifteenth century was a great period of church and chantry 
building and decoration ; it was also an age when many civic 
halls and merchants^ houses were erected in the towns, and 
it cannot have been such a desperate time as Mr Denton’s 
language would lead us to suppose. On the other hand, the 
evidence which he adduces as to the general condition of 
the rural districts renders it necessary that we should be 
careful in interpreting the figures which Professor Rogers 
has collected ; quotations of prices never carry their own ex- 
planations with them, and we can only get at the real mean- 

1 Fifteenth Oenturyy p. 103. ® Histoiy of the Poor, i. 65, 

^ Six Centunes, p 326. * Toutn Life, i. 58 

24—2 
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A.D. 1377 ing of sncli particular facts, when we view them in the light 
—1485, social conditions. We shall see below that the figures 

given by Professor Eogers do not necessarily bear the in- 
terpretation he has put upon them. Again, though Mrs 
Green has gathered a large collection of interesting facts 
about towns that weie making progress, she has had to con- 
fess that she could only procure detailed information about 
compaiatively few; she has written as if the others were 
making quiet pi ogress also, and has failed to take account 
of the incidental evidence that many of them were silently 
declining. 

Attempt to We cannot get at the truth of this dithcult period by 
either side of the evidence, nor can we hope to 
strike out any rough and ready compromise between opinions 
that are diametrically opposed. The solution is only to be 
found in more caieful and discriminating study, which will 
shew how far and where there was progress, and how far and 
where there was decay. We need not be surprised that, in 
a period of rapid change, there were many phenomena which 
it is, at this distance of time, difficult to reconcile. The 
historian of the future may be tempted to think that the 
declarations of free tiaders ‘‘that our prosperity has increased 
by leaps and bounds,'' are incompatible with the “ bitter cry 
of outcast London." Yet both sets of facts have coexisted 
side by side in our own day. If we could get a thorough 
understanding of the fifteenth century, we should doubtless 
be able to reconcile well-established pieces of evidence re- 
garding it, which now seem to be conflicting. 

Distress It may be convenient however to point out the direction 

^utTeultli which, as it seems to me, a reconciliation is most likely 
to be found. No complicated investigation can be conducted 
without the help of a working hypothesis; the following 
suggestion is only offered as a first approximation to that 
complete explanation which cannot be hoped for, till the rich 
local records of several towns and manors have been more 
thoroughly examined. On the whole it appears that the 
fifteenth century was a period of general distress, when little 
employment was available in rural districts, when the roads 
and internal communications fell into decay, and when the 
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towns had not vigour enough to recover from the desolation a d 1377 
caused by the Black Death. Industry, internal commerce 
and tillage were alike depressed But yet the gloom vas by 
no means unrelieved; there were two directions in which, 
despite the general distress we may find signs of new pio- wajm- 
spenty. The cloth trade w^as developing m many parts ol 
the country, and all those who were connected with this 
particular industry — in growing wool, or manufacturing cloth, 
or exporting it — were flourishing greatly; it is not a little 
curious to notice how many of the perpendicular churches — 
like those of Long Melford and Lavenham — are monuments 
to the prosperity of this special industry in a time of general 
depression. The action of Edward III. in encouiaging the 
introduction or improvement of this trade was bearing good 
fruit But even if there had been no additions to the pro- ai^d of 
duction of the country and no increase in the volume of 
trade, there was another vay in which there seem to have 
been new developments of native prosperity. The commercial 
and financial business of the country had been partly and 
w'HS being increasingly transferred from the hands of aliens 
to those of Englishmen ; the wealthy burgesses, wdio had 
taken the places of the Jews and Lombards, weie able to 
01 g anise themselves in important companies and to build 
lUrigniticeiit Halls both in London and other towns. We 
may find a clue to thread our way through many of the 
confused phenomena of the time, if \ve remember that, de- 
spite the general depression and decay in towm and country 
alike, the cloth trade, in all its branches, was developing 
1 ‘apidly, and that the English capitalist Wris conducting m 
English towms much of the business which had hitherto been 
done by aliens at fairs \ 

113. The violence of the economic changes, which were Decay of 
at wmrk during the last half of the fourteenth century, can be auffonti/ 
partly indicated from the fashion m wLich they reacted 

1 The paiallel in France is of consideiable mteiest, when commeice began to 
levive after the Hundred Years’ War, it was no longer conducted hj Lombards and 
other ahens at the gxeat fairs, but by native Frenchmen who foimed a soit of 
commercial aristocracy, and it centied m the towns, especially those of the south 
(Pigeonneau, Commerce de la France^ n. 339), though theie \^as also much activity 
in Rouen (Z5 354), 
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the constitotional system of the country. It has been pointed 
out above that during the Norman and Plantagenet reigns, 
the Cro^vn was of supreme importance as connecting the 
various parts of the country mto one, m controlling the 
whole, and initiating progress of every kind. This was no 
longer the case at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
though there was a revival of royal influence at its close, 
under the Yorkists and Tudors. Richard II. seems to 
have schemed ingeniously, in order to utilise the unrest 
of the times for his personal advantage; but his effort 
to obtain absolute power ended in failure. His deposition 
affected the prestige of the crown; while the usurpation 
of Henry IV., and the weakness of Henry VI., all con- 
tributed to lower the importance of the kmgly office. A 
strong monarch like Edward IV. was able to do much to 
assert himself, but it may be said of him, and of the Tudors, 
that they appeared strong, because there was no effective 
resistance ; it may be doubted if they had the same influence 
in controlling the conduct of affairs throughout the realm — 
so much power to rule — as Edward I or even as Edward III, 
And if the Crown was ineffective for internal rule, it was not 
successful in fulfilling the duty, most recently undertaken, 
of protecting the realm from enemies on the seas, and in 
finding a footing for our citizens in foreign parts. English 
shippmg continued to suffer from the attacks of pirates ; the 
English coasts were plundered by ferocious expeditions that 
recall the days of the Danish invasions ; and the terms of the 
commercial treaties, of which so many were made during 
this period, show that trade was not a peaceful calling. 

While the royal power was thus wanting, it cannot be 
said that the parliaments were as yet either wise enough 
or strong enough to provide an effective substitute, or to 
maintain a good central government. We may perhaps 
trace in them the new political importance of that class 
of English moneyed men whose rise has been noticed above. 
In so far as English merchants, or English towns, were the 
royal creditors, they had an opportunity ot bringing pressure 
upon the Crown^ — an opportunity which was constantly used 

1 Stubbs, Const. Hist. n. 379. 
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both under Richard 11 . and by the Lancastnan pailiainents ad 
T he centie of gravity of power had shifted since the tiiw 
of Edward I m accordance vith changes m the distiibi’tion 
of ^vealth But though the Commons were able to asseit 
themsehes effectively as against the Crown, they had neither 
the wisdom nor the self-restraint that was necessary if the 


■7 


realm was to be well governed. The Lancastrian parliaments 
furnished important precedents in regard to constitntional 
procedure, but they were not altogether deserving of respect^ 
and their influence was not such as to piovide the country 
with a really strong central authority. 

The lack of effective political control is even more obvious Dccau of 
when we turn from the central authority to the local ad- 
ministra,tive authoiities Their weakness appears to be to 
some extent the unlooked-for result of EcU^ard I 'b leforms, 
through his action there had been a growth of national 
powers, and it was perhaps an inevitable result that local 
life, industrial and political, shovdid at any rate cease to 
develope and as new circumstances arose, should be proved 
inadequate. Echvaid I. possibly intended parliament to do 
little more than supplement the existing institutions, and 
during his reign it may be that both were doing good woik, 
and that the local courts and chartered towns were con- 


ducting their affaiis wiseiy in the comparative peace v;hich 
was secured them by a strong ruler But the succeeding 
reigns tried them severely , the parliament not only sup}>le- 
mented but superseded their powers ^ v\bile the feeble 
government of Edwaid II., and the economic diflicalties of 
the time of Edward III , subjected them to a very severe 
strain. The manorial authority proved jiowerless to control cs 
the social and economic movements which originated with 
the Black Death. The reign of Richard, with the con\ ulsiuns y/ 
that marked it, brings into clear light the darker side of the 
changes which had been taking place in the previous reigns. 

The Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 was the overt expression 


- The eilect of national regulation in suiieisednig the mliuenee of local 
aiithoiities i& seen not oiil\ in lural distncts with Justices of the Peace, but in 
the decay of Ciaft Gilds m towns As a modern lUustiation we may compaie 
liow the School Boaid system has tended to supersede, not meiely to bdpplcrueiit, 
voluntai} elieits 
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of the disintegrating influences which were affecting every 
side of social life , though the outbreak was repressed, there 
is no reason to believe that the old institutions, which had 
maintained order and enforced morality, recovered an effective 
su ay Alike in town and country the foundations of their 
influence were sapped. The manorial system was doomed 
at the time of the Black Death, and an agricultural revo- 
lution was spreading slowly but surely throughout England; 
not till the time of the Tudors did it advance so rapidly as 
to attract the great attention it deserved ; but the change in 
the position of the labourers, which w'as a concomitant in 
this revolution, soon came into startling prominence. When 
Richard II, ascended the throne a large proportion of the 
English peasant population were serfs; when Henry of 
Richmond defeated the third Richard, serfdom was fast be- 
coming extinct. Manorial authority was ceasing to have the 
practical importance which it had once possessed in regard 
to all the details of village life. 

Nor did it fare better with the regulation of town in- 
dustry ; many of the towns were over-assessed and sank into 
decay under the burden of taxation for the war ; but even in 
cases where trade was expanding, just because it was a time 
of growth, there \vas a strain on the industrial organisation. 
It could not readily adapt itself to the new circumstances 
which had arisen in consequence of this expansion; the 
management of commerce by Livery and other Companies 
may have undergone some improvement, but the system of 
craft gilds, at any rate in London, was beginning to get out 
of gearing, as we may note with special clearness in the time 
of Henry VI. 

The weakness, which is seen in all these civil authorities, 
also affected the Church on every side. The supply of clergy 
continued to be insufficient, and the religious houses never 
really recovered from the devastation caused by the Black 
Death^ ; from one cause or another the ecclesiastical powers 
no longer inspired the respect which had once rendered them 
important factors in the economic life of the realm, and this 
may be one reason why the condition of secular morality sank 

i Gasquet, The Great Pestilence. 205 
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so terribly low as it appears to have done during this period' ad 1377 
But in some directions, at any rate, the secular consciousness 
imposed a stricter rule than ecclesiastical authorities tried to 
enforce , the laxity of the courts Christian m regard to usuiy 
and chevisance is a complaint on the part of city men — who 
certainly shoAved no inclination to connive at these mal- 
practices Nor do the monasteries appear to have been 
altogether exemplary m providing for the relief of the poor, 
when they needed an admonition from parliament in regard 
to this matter. 

114 The reign of Richard II may be regarded as a a ne^o 
turning-point, because in the course of it this process of decay 
comes into clear light, but it would be an eiror to regaid 
this age as destitute of all constructive force The consti- 
tutional changes by which the Commons weie able to assert 
themselves and to establish their claim to take an effective 
part in the government of the country were of lasting im- 
portance ; and they were specially noticeable at this juncture, 
since they mark a turning point in economic policy. We 
may discover in the legislation of Richard II.’s reign the 
germs of economic ideas which were destined to have most 
important results in the subsequent history of the country. 

The commercial policy which Edward III. had pursued was Reiei^ai 
discredited by failure ; and a new scheme began to appear, 
which maintained itself in its mam outlines till the present 
century R was a policy of encouraging the native <aippiiio 
which Edward III. had neglected , it favoured native mer- 
chants, and subsequently artisans, in opposition to aliens, and 
at the possible expense of consumers-, there were deliberate 
attempts to encourage the agricultural interest and 
especially the corn grower; part of this new scheme was 
an endeavour to attract the importation of bullion for the 
accumulation of treasure and not merely with a view to the 
maintenance of the purity of our coinage In all these 
respects the legislation of Richard’s Parliaments is very 
different from that which held sway during the greater part 
of the reign of Edward III, ; but the dust of conflicts between 
sectional interests, local requirements and personal ambitions 

^ Denton, Fijteentk Centiuy^ 119. 2 See pp. 266 and oil above. 
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AD^p77 must have completely obscured the underlying issues at the 
and )i I St The London Fishmongers were the spuke.-,meii of the 

""macfltije interest ^ but there was frequent agitation against 

sy:>ttin. tlicir Dionopoly of an article of common consumption . and it 
may be doubted if they were conscious pioneers of a new 
policy, even though they had an important part in la\ mg 
the foundations of the Mercantile system. The Navigation 
Laws, the Corn Laws, and the deliberate manipulating of 
commerce with a view of procuring bullion were allied in 
fact, since they were economic expedients which subserved 
the development of a vigorous national life , but m Eichard’s 
time they seem to have been adopted separately to meet 
pressing practical needs. The agricultural depression con- 
sequent on the Black Death gave a sufficient reason for 
encouraging tillage; the jealousy of aliens — even though 
they were continental subjects of the Crown — contributed to 
the passing of the first Navigation Act ; and the difficulty of 
meeting the demands for Papal taxation called attention to 
the dangers which might accrue from a steady drain of 
bullion. Each was a separate object, and each appealed 
specially to a distinct class in the community, it was only 
gradually that statesmen came to co-oidinate them, and to 
treat them as parts of a definite economic policy. The 
keystone which eventually bound them into a ^ mercantile 
system’ — the desire of national power — was not altogether 
awanting in Richard’s reign, though it was not so potent as 
it afterwards became , but we may certainly feel that an age 
which took a new departure in so many directions, and with 
such far-reaching results, is not without great constructive 
importance in the story of English commerce. The history 
of after times throws a strong reflected light on the maxims 
of commercial policy which were coming into operation from 
the time of Richard II. 

The classes Hg. In looking back, too, we may discern something 
of society, disintegration of society; there were signs of 

decay on all sides, but there were also traces of social 
reconstruction in new forms and on new lines. Mediaeval 
groups were breaking up, but modern distinctions were be- 
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ginning to appear; and we see indications of the lines of ad 1377 
cleavage which are familiar to us in modern times, and which 
have given us the different classes of our existing society. 

Feudal society had been an aggregation of local groups, each 
directly connected with the king as head , the inhabitants of 
each place had their position and privileges as members of 
that group, whatever their precise status might be. In 
Edward III.’s sumptuary laws, howevei, there is a recognition 
of classes in the nation at large , and this appears more 
clearly at the time of the Black Death and in the sub- 
sequent ' statutes of labourers,’ which attempted to enforce Labourer,, 
regulations for wage-earners^ wherever they were found, 
throughout the whole country. Before Tudoi times, the 
main lines of cleavage of English society had ceased to be 
perpendicular, into pi ivileged local groups, and had become 
horizontal, into separate classes, and classes precisely siiniiar 
to those we have now Employer and Employed Landlord 
and Tenant are seen, with the relations between them 
reduced to something like the simple cash nexus of modern 
times, social conditions had become such that the ownei of 
capital could make himself felt as an important power, not ^ 
only in commerce, but also in regard to the management of 
land and the organisation of industry Large capitals were 
invested in sheep farming, and the wealthier companies and 
wealthier members of them were the dominant powers in 
industiial life in London 

The recognition of a iaboiuing class in the country 
genei ally, and also of a moneyed or capitalist class of nati^ e 
Englishmen is the principal feature in the period on which we 
are entermg^. The attempts to define and to regulate the 
labouring class throughout the realm as a \vhole, begin at the 
time of the Black Death. It is not so easy to assign any date 
for the rise of a capitalist class. We find the names of wealthy 
individuals and little knots of moneyed men specified all 
through the fourteenth centuiy We cannot be surprised that 


1 Those accused of demanding excessive ■s\ages were diawn fioin a large 
number ot callings Putnam, op oit 80 

^ Compaie the Caiuhndye Modem History, i 497, on Economic Chauye 
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a considerable class should have arisen before its close, when 
we consider the opportunities which were accessible to the 
enterprise of the English capitalist The financial crises of 
the time of Edward III had laid open to natives a large field 
for business operations which had previoiislj^ been cai ried on 
by aliens. One after another of the bodies which had formed 
the moneyed interest in the country had succumbed The 
Jews had been expelled by Edward I , the Templars had been 
broken up in the time of Edward II., and the Florentine 
Bankers had been ruined by Edward III. The whole of the 
financial and banking business of the country had been 
broken up once and again: yet all this time the trade 
with foreign lands was increasing, and industiy was being 
developed, while money was coming more and more into use 
m the ordinary life of rural districts, and natural economy 
was being superseded by a vsystem of cash bargains The 
forms and methods of business differed from those to which 
we are accustomed, but there can be little doubt that during 
the fourteenth century native Englisljmen had new oppor- 
tunities at every commercial centre of taking a part in 
financial business. 

The reality of this change m social structure must not be 
Ignored, for it had very important results : there is sometimes 
a temptation to speak as if the halcyon days of English 
prosperity had been arrested at the death of Edward I., and 
mere disorganisation subvened till the strong government of 
the Tudors rendered progress possible once more^ But the 
two centuries which intervened between the time of 
Edward I. and Henry VII were not wholly barren, and the 
Tudors did not take up the task where Edward left it. It 
may be that the soil had rest while the nation was distracted, 
and that a silent recuperation had taken place unknown and 
unobserved; in any case the manorial farm of Edward’s 
days would have been a terrible obstacle to the agricultural 
improvement which was going on under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. Whereas commerce had merely been municipal and 
inter- municipal in Edward L’s time, it had become national 

^ Denton, Fifteenth Century, 65, 124. 
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and international in Tudor days , while a vast amount of 
experience as to the possibility of regulating industry, and 
the best methods of promoting commerce had been acquired. 

When we see how intimately the great industrial and com- 
mercial code of Elizabeth is connected with previous attempts 
at legislation, we can judge better of the real advance which 
was made during the long period of depression and transition, 

II The Mercantile Class and the Labourers 

116. The first hints of the so-called mercantile scheme The ^ 
of commercial policy and the increasing importance of capital 
have been spoken of above as the two mam elements which 
attract our attention at this time It is not ianciful to 
connect them both with another phenomenon which is 
noticeable durmg the leign of Richard II — the wealth and 
political importance of the native mei chant cla'^s^ 

It IS not a little remarkable that, m spite of the dis- 
advantages of which they complained, the mercantile classes 
had been growing m wealth and importance during the 
reign of Edward III. ; the ranks of the nobility were even undei Ed- 
then recruited from among English merchants^. We shoo Id 
probably realise the new state of affairs most clea?!}^ if we 
thought of the new men, not so much as merchants, but as 
capitalists The progress made by the capitalist class is most 
clearly shown by their inci easing organisation, and the 
formation and incorporation of companies of merchants each 
of which dealt in a particular clasii of goods Some account The 
has already been given of the use of the two most im- 
portant companies of this type, the Grocers and the Mercers . 
during the first forty years of their existence the former 
attained to overweening proportions , they were accused of 
encioaching on the business of other tradeis", and they had 
immense influence in the government of the City They 

1 The deliberate encomagement oi a body ol London merchaiits to compete 
aliens m the shipping ot Wines is seen m the letteis patent giantcii by 
Eilwaid ni to the Ymtneis' Company Seeheloi\, p. '-i82, 

- Boiiine, English Mei chants^ t>5, 

3 Uut Pad 11 277. 
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were largely represented among the aldermen \ and one of 
them, Nicholas Brembre, seized the mayoialty for a second 
time by violence in 1385^ These companies had emanated 
from the classes of wholesale dealers and retailers respectively. 
There is evidence of the growth of a trading class and 
specialisation by different branches of commerce, not only in 
the offshoots of the older companies, such as the Apothecaries® 
and Haberdashers ^ but m the new attempts to discriminate 
between different kinds of trade. In 1363 it was enacted® 
that no merchant should deal in more than one kind of mer- 
chandise, and though this measure was repealed in the 
following year®, a somewhat similar result was attained by 
the formation of two new companies, the Vintners and 
Drapers, in 1364 and 1365 respectively. The chartei granted 
to the former company is of special interest^ not only because 
its language affords an early anticipation of many parts of 
the Mercantile System, but because we see that this company 
of Winetunners of Gascony was to consist of two classes, — 
the Vinetarii, who dealt wholesale and were importers, and 
the Tabernarii, who bought from the importers and retailed 
the wines ; the two branches were analogous to the Grocers 
and Meroers, as one had to do with the wholesale trade, by 
tuns and large measures, and the other with retailing by the 
small measures. The Vintners had exclusive rights of retail 
as against aliens®, and were encouraged to compete against 
aliens in the import trade ; for this purpose they were allowed 
to export cloth and herrings, but only to Gascony as return 
cargo for imported wine. The Drapers, as they were called 
in London, corresponded to the Clothiers® of the West of 
England and dealt in cloth , the growing importance of the 
industry is shown by the establishment of a weekly market 

1 A B Beaven in English Eistoncal Revieio (1907), xxn 623. 

2 Herbeit, I 39 See the Mercers’ petition m Pari (1386). 

8 Ott shoot ot Giocers 

4 Offshoot of Meroers who deal mavei d'acies Heibert, ii 533 

6 37 Ed III c 5. 6 38 Ed. ni. c. 2 

7 It IS printed m Strype’s Rtoio, n hk v. p 194. Compare also Eymei, 
Fcsdei a, ni i 742 

8 But apparently some ahens were members of it. 

8 Heibeit, 394. 
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for the sale of country cloth at Blackwell Hall in 1397 \ The ad 1377 

^ -1399 

Fishmongers had a long standing, and weie not meie retaileis 
for they were among the chief shipowners on the Qdiamcs^ 
they weie wealthy enough to give considerable assistance to 
Eichard II. ; they were strongly hostile to aliens, but there 
w ere many complaints of their monopoly of this victualling 
tiade and it was thrown open under the Lancastrians ^ The 
attempt to limit each trader to one kind of goods could not 
be maintained , and we have already, in the case of the 
Yintners, an indication of a new method of definition, by the 
local limits to which they might export 

The formation of capital m the hands of native English- Weaitiy 

aitisaiis 

men was evidently going on, and there are indications that 
men were rising from the ranks of the craft gilds to compete 
in internal trade. Nicholas Brembre appears to have taken 
an active part in preventing weavers and tailors from taking 
up the business of drapers by enforcing the restriction which 
parliament passed m 1363% this was obviously intended 
to prevent artisans from encroaching on the business of 
merchants. 

We may gather some additional confirmation as to theRy^er 
growing importance of the capitalist class from the changes fierclant^ 
which were made in the constitution of the City. These 
were sudden and violent, and it is difficult to understand the 
objects which rival factions had in view, more especially as 
the worst noting by the city mob synchronised with the 
mcuisioii of peasants from Kent and Essex under Wat Tyler 

1 Lit Company Co lumibsion (ISSk), wxix pt i. p. 170 

2 Unwm, Gilds of London^ 39, 40 

^ Welteioid, StieJigih of England, 156, 162, 174, 179. 

^ According to the view here taken we fiibt ha^e the gild merchant legulatiiig 
dealing of all kinds withm the towm (see above, p 219) next we have cratt gilds, 
regulating the production of a paiticulai class of goods (see above, p 341) , now 
we have lively companies legulatnig dealmgs, especially if not exclusively w'hole- 
sale dealmgs, in a particular class of goods m a given city; and latei we have the 
merchant companies, tiading m all soits of goods with paiticuiar foreign countiies, 
and wuthm specified limits (see below, p. 416) Theie are some signs of all these 
gilds and companies m the history of London, though the existence of a gild 
merchant m London is doubtful- It is not perhaps quite clear that the twelve 
gieat companies have any piecise analogue m other English towms; but theie 
weie gilds mei chant, ciaft gilds, and merchant companies m many of them 

5 Heibeit, I 30, n. . « 37 Ed. III. c 6 

■< The leasons for the conduct of Home and the other traitorous aldeimen who 
facilitated the entry of the men of Kent mto London (Be'ville. SouUvement, 190) 
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The constitution of the City had been settled m the time of 
Edward 1L\ but in 1376, when the conduct of Lyons and 
Peche had caused wide-spread scandal'^ an attempt was made 
to put the government of the City on a more democratic 
basis by organising a Common Council to be elected by the 
misteries^ Complaint was subsequently made, how^ever, that 
the proceedings of the Council were swayed by clamour 
rather than by reason and the popular powers, both as to the 
election to the CouiiciP, and m regard to the election of 
Aldermen^ were considerably restricted. Steps were taken 
to insure that no smgle company should have a dispropor- 
tionate share of influence ; but the wealthy merchants were 
able to letam a dominant position in civic politics; and by a 
custom which continued unbroken for centuries, the impoitant 
administrative offices were reserved for members of one of the 
Twelve Great Companies. 

The great increase in the wealth of the mercantile class 
is specially significant, as it occurred at a time when the 
nobility were greatly impoverished. There had been an 
extraordinary change in the distribution of wealth, and the 
moneyed interest began to exercise unwonted political pow-er. 
The movement was not by any means confined to London, 
though it IS not likely that there were many companies of a 
purely trading character in provincial towns in the time of 
Edward III. The formation or reconstitution of great gilds 
for social and religious purposes in such towns as Wisbech®, 
Coventry^ and Norwich® at all events suggests the existence 
of a class of prosperous dealers ; and there is other indirect 
evidence that the centres of trade were places of very consider- 

1 emain unexplained The attack on the Savoy is alleged to have been begun by the 
city mob, and not by the peasants (Oman, Great BevoU, 194) , and aftei ‘ the novices 
and well-meaning ones had been appeased ’ (Froissart, c. 138), an attack vas made 
by Walter Attekeye, a brewer, of Wood Stieet, on the Guildhall, with the view of 
destroying the ‘ Jubilee Book ’ (EeviIIe, op cit. 206) 

1 Noorthouck, Hibtory of London^ 785 
E B Shaiiie, Letter Bool^ H 38 

8 The fiist result of this revolution seems to have been the compiling of the 
book called Jubilee, which must have contained regulations which boie haidly on 
the Fishmongers and Brewers. (E. E Sharpe Letter Bool H, 41 and note 
above.) 

^ In 1S84 (Sharpe, op, cit. 227). s jn 1397 (Sharpe, op. cit 436.) 

® Watson, Wibhech^ 152 

7 Mrs Green, Town LifCi n. 205. 8 Blomefielcl, Norjolh, n 734 
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able wealth Like Edward 1. and Edward III ^ Richard II A D 1377 

l'5y9 

found it necessaiy to borrow, cither m anticiijation of revenue 
or for the sake of some exceptionally large expenditure, but, vd. 1376 
^Yhlle his predecessors had for the most part relied upon 
foreigners, he wnis able to draw upon native resources, and he 
seems to have borrow^ed chiefly, though not exclusively, from Tov.ns as 
corporate bodies On one occasion he pledged his jewels 5 . 
with the city of London and obtained £9000; and lists 
have been preseived of the payments made by diffeient 
towns in 1382, 1386, and again m 1397 It is not easy to 
see on what principle the demands were regulated as it did 
not apparently depend on any accurate assessment ^ These 

loans were exacted both from private peisons like the great 
landowmers and from towns as well , an analysis of the list 
of 1397"^ shows that of the 193 contiibutors 78 w^erc ecclesi- 
astics who gave sums varying from £1000 to £13 6 s 8c2., 

45 w^ere gonilemeii w'ho gave sums varying fiom £400 to 
£3 6 . 9 . Sd., and the remaining 70 payments came fiora towns t 
The class of moneyed, men w^eie made to bear a large share 
ot the burdens which had hitherto been defrayed by the 
landed interest only, whether ecclesiastical or lay To lie out 


1 On Ills transactions A^ntli Richaid Lyons, see Boi Bail ii 324 (17) 

“ Thus Gloucebtei ^hich paid twice as nmcli as Camhiidge in 1397, paid a 
buiaUei sum, £54 as agai ibt £60, in 1386 , deiault to n>eet the demand called foi a 
lenewed letiuiMtioii ot a piopoitiuiial pajinent fiuni t\tiy citi/en woith £20 m 
Boston Piyinei, mi 544 No mention occuib of several unpoitant places 

m this list, e g. Newcastle and Cogently, the Uttei of which had contiihuted £320 
in 1386 Intel estmg mfoiniation as to the special chaiacteiistics ot each town wiU 
be toimd in a document 131 lilted by C. Bonniei, A! Tlist. Be/ \\i 501 

3 London, £6666 13s 4t^ Bii&tol, £800, Noiwuch, £33o 6s Sd , Boston, 
£300, Lynn, £2Gb 13s ‘Ld , Yoik, Gloiicebtei and Sali&buiy, £200 each, 
Lincoln, £133 6s. Sd Southampton, £113 69 Sd Buiy, £106 13s ‘id ; 
Cam budge, Coichestei, Hull, Heiefoid, SbiewsbuM and Wmchestei £100 each ; 
Oxfoid, £80, Abingdon, Canteibmy, Chichestei, Giantbam and Hailaxtou, 
Leicestei, Noithampton, Nottingham, Sandwich, Stamfoid, Scarboiough, Wor- 
cester and Yarmouth, £66 13s 4c/ each; Cirencester, £60 , W’^ells, £53. 6s 8d ; 
Beveiley, £45 , Bedtoid, Blakene;v and Cley, Hovei, Elv, Grimsby, Huntingdon, 
Hadleigh, Homcastle, Ipswich. Louth, Maldon and Sail and Reepham, £40 each , 
Lymington, £33 13* 4d , Barnstaple, Baitoii-on-Humber. Ciomer, LudloWj 
Pontefiact, Sudbmy and Thetford, £20 13s 4d, each; Bath, Cawston, Dei by, 
Lavenham, Whitby, Plymouth and Lichfield, £20 each, Beccles, Bildesuon, 
Bodmin, Buiton-on-Tient and Lostwithiel, £13. 6s Sd. each; Hai-wich, £10; 
Biamtiee and Liskeaid £6 13s. 4d. each, 
i Macphexson, i. 008. 


a H. 


25 
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of tlieir money on the king's behait^ was probably much more 
of a grievance to the merchants than to the landowners. 

Even more distinct evidence as to the position of mer- 
chants may be gathered from the rate at which the}^ were 
assessed for the poll tax of 1379 The tax of 1377 had been 
levied at the rate of M per headd and the returns of the 
amounts collected give invaluable information as to the popu- 
lation at that date — a quarter of a century after the Black 
Deaths But the poll tax of 1379 was graduated. The 
sums levied on the trading classes are as large as those 
taken from the nobility, if the Dukes of Lancaster and 
Bretagne and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who were each 
to contribute £6 IS5. , are left out of account The Lord 
Mayor of London was to pay £1, like an Earl, Bishop or 
Mitred Abbot; the London Aldermen and the Mayors of 
larger towns £2 each, like barons •or abbeys with a rental 
of £200 a year. The mayors and jurators of other towns and 
the great merchants were to give £1 each, like knights or 
abbeys with a rental of over £60. The substantial merchants 
and mayors of small towns were to pay 135. IcZ., IO5. or 65 8d 
according to their estate, like the landed esquires and lesser 
abbeys; and smaller merchants and artificers were to give 
65. 8d, 85. 4d, 25., I5, or Cd iUl seeins to show, that^ the 
trading classes had come to form a very important section of 
the community for fiscal purposes ^ 

117. These lists give an interesting survey of English 
society, and of the wealth of different classes at the end of 
the fourteenth century; it is impossible to glance through 
them without having questions raised in regard to the 
material well-being of the ordinary Englishman then, as 


1 The lists from which these facts are taken aie m the form of letters to the 
treasurer to offer secm-ity for the repayment of the loans to the various parties 
who had accommodated the kmg. Rymei, Feeder a (oiigmal), vn 341, 543. The 
loan of 1397 was on the king’s personal security. Eymer, vin. 9 

2 Bot Pari II. 364 (19) 

8 The counties of Durham and Chester are not included, but the return gives 
for the rest of England 1,376,442 lay persons above fourteen years of age. The 
total population, cleiical and lay, includmg these counties is usually estimated at 
2,500,000. Topham, in Archceologia, vii. 337 

Bot, Pari, m, 37 (13). Eor the clerical payments see Wilkms, Concilia, 
XE. 141. 
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compared with that of a man in a similar social position m A D 1377 

^ 1399 

the present day. No attempt will be made here to answer 
such questions at all precisely, but some suggestions may be 
thrown out which show the difficulty of solvinsf the problem 

In the fifteenth cenrury the mercantile classes had a 
position of dignity and importance in all English towns : and 
the house and style, which were maintained by a merchant A merchant 
prince who could entertain royalty, show us the height 
material comfort that was attainable by rich men at the 
timeh The visit of Edward IV. to Bristol was the occasion ad 1461. 
of magnificent pageants in the town, and he \vas the guest 
of William Cnny.i^e- in a house of which fragments still 
remains It had been built as a suburban residence about 
the end of the fourteenth century, and had all the newest 
improvementb , the ground floor was no longer of bare earth 
but covered with tiles, ana the overhanging bay windows 
of the first floor w^eie completely glazed, probably with 
richly stained glass. The amount of plate, which a merchant 
could then display, was of great value, as he invested an 
extraordinaiy propoition of his wealth m this form, and 
the haugmgb on the wainscot, and the glass would not im- 
probably be better than any that could no^v be procured 
But despite ail this magnificence, there was a smgular lack^ad o/ 
of comfort even m the house of a merchant piince'^. '^Few 
houses, even those of the gentiy, could boast of more than 
two beds fur the accommodation of the inmates, and any 
possessing three or four w’eie considered to be furnished with 
this article of domestic comfort after a very extraordinary if 
not extras agant fash ion. ’ The sleeping accommodation in the 
attics of Canyuges’ ho use w^as small and uncomfortable ; the 
principal apartment wmuld have tables on tiessels, benches, 
and window seats, wuth but little other furniture, and the 
floois wmuld have mats of plaited straw 

This picture of the home of a mei chant prince is at least 
suggestive of the conditions under winch other men lived, wffio 
ere so poor that they could afford little or nothing for display , Homes of 
if there w^as so little comfort in the sumptuous abode of the 

1 Compare the pccodd: of the diess, etc , of John Hall, \\ ooistapler, of Sails- 
buiy BtilvC, P, oJv stones historicae, 

* Piyce, The Oanynges Family (1854), 125 3 Ibid. 119; Steffen np cit. 2S5 
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great magnate of Bristol, tlie homes of the poor must have 
been most miserable, according to nineteenth century notions. 
It may be that our life would seem dull and colourless to the 
fifteenth century burgess; the whole conditions of society 
have so altered, and the requirements of an ordinary English- 
man are so different, that we can liaidly get any sound basis 
for comparing the standaid of comfort then and now, and we 
are forced to fall back on a merely physical test. We may 
ask how far the social conditions were favourable for the 
maintenance and prolongation of human life, and whether 
they were more or less favourable in the fifteenth century 
than they are now? 

Unless the statements of the chroniclers are grossly 
exaggerated, England suffered severely during the fifteenth 
century from two scourges which are now entirely unknown 
— famine and pestilence. The population was dependent on 
the seasons for the food supply, and though this might be 
plentiful in good years, there was often a general scarcity 
which was intensified in particular districts into a local 
famine. At such times men were driven to use acorns and 
roots for food^ and had recourse to the flesh of dogs and 
horses: some cases of cannibalism are reported b It was only 
rarely that starving people were reduced to such extremities, 
but there is some reason to believe that they habitually used 
diseased and unwholesome food, and that they were thus 
rendered a ready prey to the ravages of pestilence. The 
Black Death was specially terrible, but we read of many 
other visitations, the accounts of which are sufficiently 
appalling, ‘‘A century during which more than twenty 
outbreaks of plague occurred, and have been recorded by 

1 Holmslied, 1439 

^ In 1314 “notwithstanding the statutes of the last Pailiament, the Kings 
Wiittes &c , all things weie sold dearer than before, no fleshe ooulde be had, 
Capons and Geese could not be found, Egs weie hard to conae by, Sheepe died 
of the rot, Swme were out of the way; a quarter of wheat, beanes and pease 
were solde for 20 shillings, a quarter of Malte for a marke, a quarter of Salt for 
35 shillings.” In the next year “Horse flesh was counted great dehcates; the 
poore stole fatte Dogges to eate* some (as it was saide) compelled through 
famine, in hidde places, did eate the flesh of their owne Children, and some 
stole others which they deToured Theeves that were m prisons did plucke in 
pieces those that were newlie brought amongst them and greedily devoured them 
half ahve.” Stow, Annals. 
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the chroniclers, can hardly be regarded by ns except as one A D 1377 

long unbroken period of pestilenceV “The undrained 

neglected soil , the shallow stagnant waters which la}^ upon 
the surface of the ground, the narrow unhealthy homes 
of all classes of the jDeople; the filthy neglected streets 
of the towms, the insufficient and unwholesome food, the 
abundance of stale fish which was eaten; the scanty variety 

of the vegetables which were consumed , predisposed the 

agricultural and town population alike to typhoidal diseases 
and left them little chance of recovery when stiicken down 
with pestilence I” It is thus that MiiDenton sums up the 
normal conditions of life in the fifteenth century^ 

It may however be argued that this picture is too highly 
coloured, that he has attached too much importance 1:0 the 
exaggerated statements of ill-informed chroniclers, and that 
the famines were only local, and the pestilences only occa- 
sional^ and due to climatic conditions lather than induced 
by the habits of life We may approach the problem from ru means 
the other side and try to form some estimate as to the means homer's 
at the command of the ordinal y labourer for procuring the 
necessaries of life He could not of course secure a greater 
degiee of comfort than the merchant pimce,but how far could 
he count on obtaining an adequate share of the supplies that 
were available ^ What were the means at his disposal ? for 
even though food were plentiful and cheap, the labourer 
might sufter leal privation, if he was too poor to purchase 
corn^ The means at ins disposal would depend partly on 
the rates of wages and partly on the constancy of empNyment 

It is probably true that when the daily labourer was nates of 
engaged on a long-continued piece of work, and could count 

1 Denton, 105 2 103 

s Compare also Eogers {Fo)t Rev m 193) and Jessopp iFinais, 89) who ars 
both speaking of the tourieenth centuiy 

^ The evidence is discussed in consideiahle detail by Dr Creighton, Hiotoy 0 / 
Lindeimcs, 1 225 He shows good leason for supposing that the pievalence of 
leprosy, which was alluded to m the second edition of this book (p. 317), has been 
geneially exaggeiated (chaptei 11 ) 

5 During a recent famine m India, when the expoi-t of iiee fiom Bengal 
continued, it was said that there was sufficient food if the people could have had 
It conveyed to them and pui chased it, and that they suJfeied fioin poveity lather 
than scarcity 
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on constant employment, he fared well; the statutable wages 
were not low as compared with rates that had been formerly 
paid, and Professor Thorold Rogers maintains that the sums 
actually paid wore sometimes in excess of the limits laid 
down by parliament. This might seem to show that there 
was a great demand for labour; but there is also evidence 
that employment was irregular The custom of luring 
labour by the day is more general during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than it was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, mainly because the practice of cultivating lands 
was abandoned by the great landowners and wealthy corpo- 
rations, and the labour which the}^ hired was occasional and 
casualh’’ A comparison of the salaries of servants engaged 
by the year, with the wages of day labouiers, makes it 
probable that day wages were comparatively high, because 
employment was so irregular that the labourers could not 
live unless they were well paid for any work they got to do ; 
but no accurate conclusion can be drawn, as those who had 
yearly salaries may not improbably have been indoor ser- 
vants. Still it seems unlikely that, even if they could eke 
out a living from the common waste, the daily wage earners 
of the fifteenth century had a larger free income than the 
agricultural labourer of the present day, we could not insti- 
tute an accurate comparison unless we knew not only the 
prices of the articles they used, but also the quality of the 
goods they were able to procure. It is not easy to obtain 
such information in the present day, and we cannot hope 
to get sufficient data for judging about the distant past. We 
can, however, as Prof. Nicholson has shown find illuminat- 
ing facts both as to the condition of particular classes and the 
progress of society by a careful study of the changes in the 
relative prices of certain commodities in common use. 

On another side, however, the question seems simpler, as 
to the amount of free time at the labourer’s disposal. The 
holidays were frequent, and those who were paid yearly 
salaries would have the advantage of them ; they were care- 

1 Agmmlture and Prices^ vr. 493 

2 Pnnctple$ of Political Economy, m. 65 — 99. 
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fully taken into account m reckoning the that vri^re ad I37r 

due for opera vendita^; but the day labourer would only find 
that they reduced his opportunities of finding einploM.-ent 
and therefore of earning His free time must be reckoned, 
not by the periods of enforced idleness, but by the leisure he 
could count on when fully employed. In so far as regularity 
of eiiipb} if 'r lit and short hours are a test of the well-being 
of the workman, the fifteenth century day labourer was 
badly off; his summer hours lasted from five in the inoinmg houisof 
till half-past seven at night, with breaks which amounted to 
two hours or two hours and a half ^ in all 

On the whole it appears that even if we altogether forego improted 

. ^ condition 

the attempt to measure how' mucn one or the other u as of the 
better off, the balance of advantage iieswuth the modem luial ^ 
labourer In all probability his employment is less iiiegalar, 
and his hours are shorter; he enjoys practical immunity 
from famine and pestilence, and he is far less exposed 
to attack from ‘enemies/ or to violence from unruly leti- 
niies^. The French Wars and the Wars of the Roses led to 
a terrible amount of disturbance and ciime, and we maj be 
certain that whatever disasters occurred, — whether pillage or 
famine or pestilence, — the poor were least able to resist its 
effects and suffered most from it Taking one consideration 
with another ’vve may feel that the lot of the labourer did 
not render his life a good one from an insurance point of view. 

It might indeed have been supposed that these evils Miseiy ami 
were so far common to all classes ot society, that; the labouier 
might be satisfied mth iiis condition, since he could not 
hope for any great improvement The disuinction between 
rich and poor was marked by all t-he externals of rank but it 

1 Compotus Roll of Wilsford in Hampslme, 1447 Eiitisli Museum Additional 
Cliaiters, 27,679. 

2 The long hours of which iElfiic’s pioughman complained— who had to plough 
an acre or moie in the day — would not gieatly diifer from those insisted on in 
the Act of 1495 

3 This was no new eTil, for it was a giievance in the time of Edwaid I , both 
in rmai districts (Song on the Retinues of Great People in Wright’s Pohneal 
Son</Sf Camden Society, 237] and m towns Licence Tias lequired by the Bishop 
ot Durham while attendmg pailiament before he could yentiue to quarter his 
retameis at Stratford at Bow (Byiner, Fcedeia^ rr 143) Prom tbe tune of Rmhard 
II (13 R II st. in ) there was fi equent legislation agamst the practice till the 
leign of Henry VII , under whom it was piactically suppressed. 
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AD 1377 was not such a wide gulf as separates the East and West of 
—1399- London in the present day. Though all classes were so 
much more nearly on a level, so far as the material conditions 
of well-being were concerned, there is ample evidence that 
the labourer was not so comfortable as to be contented with 
his lot, the records of frequent riots and constant crime 
show only too clearly that the masses of the population 
were not only poor, but also miserable , their political im- 
portance came out chiefly in antagonism to the existing 
order. The attempt to widen the basis gf taxation and to 
force wage-earners and peasants tocontiibute directly Ho the 
revenue was the signal for the great revolt of 1381. 

Political 118. Changes in the relative distribution of wealth as 
meichmif between landed proprietors and the capitalist classes seem to 
be reflected in the new powers which merchants possessed for 
influencing the policy of the realm.'^ A body of men, who 
contributed to the royal necessities as largely as the citizens 
of London did, had really a direct means of putting pressure 
on the king , the towns from which the king borrowed had a 
more immediate means of making their wishes felt than 
through the agency of petitions in parliament, where the 
Mercantile landed interest might not always support them. This is 
policy. possibly the reason why the objects they had at heart were 
secured to them by charter, at a time when the statutes were 
framed on different lines , but before the end of the reign of 
Richard II. statutory force was given to some of the principles 
of trade-management for which the London merchants had 
been steadily contending. 

Restrict i. The chief point for which they pressed was a limitation 
Df the freedom of aliens, especially their freedom to compete 
with Englishmen in internal trade, and to sell by retail. 
The deeply rooted objection to the upland man, which shows 
itself m the earliest municipal laws, appears here in a later 
form ; men who bore the burdens of the town had a right to 
the gains which came fr'om its trade. The men of London 
put their case very strongly in 1372, when they urged that 

1 The poll tax oh!eied the means of procuring reyenue by a much less cumbrous 
machinery than was req^uired to collect the fines incurred by offendeis against the 
Statutes of Laboureis. Dictumque fiut ibidem quod pecunia regni fuerat m 
manibus opificum,efc laboiantiom. Enlogwm Mistonarum, B. S. ixi. 845. 
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they could not meet the royal demands if their ancient a d uii 

1399 

charters were infringed by the privileges newly granted to 
aliens^ They took a very early opportunity of bringing 
their giievances before Richard II, who reaffirmed their 
ancient privileges, but in doing so he made a farther ex- 
ception in favour of his subjects in Aquitainel This indul- ad 1377. 
gence appears to have been withdrawn by the statute of 1378 , 
which forbids the aliens to sell wine or other imported 
merchandise by retail in London or other towns, though it 
gave them considerable freedom at fairs for selling by retail 
and selling to one another I Subsequently the privileges of 
aliens were affirmed by statute'^, and the charters of boroughs a d 1387 
set aside in their favour^ but in the end the citizens were 
too strong for them, and carried a measure after their own 
heart for it prohibited aliens from selling to one another 
aiid from selling by retail. The statutes^ which had ^ d 1392 
favoured aliens weie set aside and it was enacted that '"no 


merchant stranger alien shall sell, nor buy nor merchandise 
within the realm with another strange merchant alien, to sell 
again ; nor that no strange merchant alien shall sell to retail 
within the said realm, nor shall put to sale any manner of 
wares or merchandises, except livings and victuals, and also 
that aliens shall sell wines by whole vessels, and spicery by 
whole vessels and bales, and in no other manner , and that 
no manner of spicery, after that it be brought within the 
realm, shall be caiiied out of the same realm by alien or 
denizen upon pam of forfeiture of the same.” It may be l^^te^nai 

^ 1 , , , , andietail 

said that this measure maiks a smge in this long struggle trade 
with foreigneis: contests with foieign merchants in the 
fifteenth ceiuury have a different character, for Englishmen 
were beginning to compete with them in that foreign trade 
and carrying trade in which they were eventually to succeed 
so well. What they had accomplished so far was that they 
secured the retail ttade and the internal tiade of England for 
Englishmen 


^ Rot. Fail II 314 (46) 2 i^Qf Parl ill. 27 (127) * 2 B 11. st i. c 1. 

^ 5 B II st II c 1 , 14 R, II c 9 - 11 B. II c. 7 

16 B II c 1 On the political influences winch brought about these 
changes of pohey compaie Welsfoid, Stiength of England^ 145, loS 
7 9 TA III st. I c. 1 , 25 Ed III st m c 2 , 11 B II c 7 
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AD 1S77 ii. They were not satisfied with the victory however, 
were anxious to obtain a firm footing in foreign 
ship^ping trade as well, and demanded that encoiuagement should be 
given to English shipping The policy of Edward HI. had 
told against the English shipper ; though the statutes which 
gave commerce over to his alien subjects were not strictly 
enforced, for the London Vintners got their charter in 1364, 
and Englishmen continued to frequent the marts at Bruges h 
and obtained indemnity for the severe penalties to which 
they had rendered themselves liable^ The commercial I’e- 
strictions, though they hampered, did not entirely destroy 
English shipping ; but there were other causes which led to 
its decline. The owners and crews of ships requisitioned for 
AD 1372 war were put to great expense and inconvenience®, and they 
suffered by the enforcement of forfeiture^ for trivial breaches 
of custom regulations ; and the decrease of the navy appeared 
to be a public danger®. This feeling found expression in the 
first -Havigatio^x. Act®, which is of a very sweeping character. 
A.D 1381 . To increase the navy of England -which is now greatly 
diminished, it is assented and accorded, that none of the 
king's liege people do from henceforth ship any merchandise 
^ in going out or coming within the realm of England, in any 
j port, but only in ships of the king's liegance,’' under penalty 
, of forfeiture of goods shipped in other vessels, the third part 
of which w^ere to go to the informer. Apparently, however, 
the navy was so far minished that the statute could not 
be enforced, and an explanatory clause was added in the 
following year to the effect that English ships when able 
and sufficient '' should be preferred '' before all other ships^” 
A.D 1890. A further condition was annexed® some years later, from 
which it appears that the shipowners had taken advantage 
of their monopoly to charge exorbitant rates, instead of being 
satisfied with reasonable gains." 

Monegand iii. There was a third point in the great statement of 
A.B. 1376. grievance of the towns which was made in the Good 

1 Hot Stapul. See Appendix Q. 2 jiQt Pail ii. 314 (47). 

s Hot Pari, n. 311 (20). 

^ Ibid. in. 94 (33); 88 Ed. Ill x. c. 8. See p. 414 below. 

5 Ibid. II 314 (46). 6 5 R. H, si i o. 3. 

7 6 B. H. fet I. e. 8. 8 14 n. II. c. 6. 
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Parliament , it was mentioned in connection with the en- 
couragement of aliens and the decay of shipping. Men 
said that the land was without moneys and this last point 
received consideration from the parliaments of Richard IL 
For the great mischief which the realm suffereth, and long 
hath done, for that gold and silver as well in money, vessel, 
plate and jewels as otherwise by exchanges made in diverse 
manners is earned out of the realm, so that in effect there 
is none thereof left, which thing if it should longer be 
suffered would sho^dly be for the destruction of the same 
realm, ^vhich God prohibit V’ it was ordeied that no one 
should export gold or silver except for the wages of Calais 
and other fortresses beyond the sea Necessary payments 
were to be made with royal licence, and through the agency 
of good and sufficient merchants, who were to be sworn not 
to send any gold or silver beyond the sea under colour of 
the said exchange, the debt was to be liquidated m the 
last resort by the export of goods, not of bullion By a later 
statute this was explicitly ordained with respect to payments 
made to Rome; it is possible that a decline of the Floien- 
tine exports of wool rendered intervention of this kind more 
necessary than before®. An interesting commentary on the 
whole is found in the record of the mformation on which 
it appears that the statute was based^ The Warden and 
other officers of the Mint were summoned to give evidence 
as to the reasons of the scarcity of coinage. The large sums 
paid to Rome, and the export of money in the couise of 
exchange were the chief points they spoke of ; some laid 
greater stress than others on prohibition of the export of 
bullion, but one of the officers, Richard Aylesbury, stated his 
opinion in terms which appear to anticipate the doctrme of 
the balance of trade. Smee neither gold nor silver is to be 
had in England unless it is imported from abroad he con- 
sidered that if the merchandise which goes out of England 
were well and justly governed, the money that is in England 
would remain, and great plenty of money would come from 
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® See p 433 below Gompaie also 14 R II t 2 
^ Rot Pari III 126, 1 and 2. 


2 5 R n St I c 2. 
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abroad ; the value of imports should never exceed the value 
of exports. Parliament went so far as to pabs a statute of 
' employment' by which they insisted that half the value of 
the imports of aliens should be expended on English exports \ 

Edward III. had also legislated with reference to the 
currency and in terms that are somewhat similar to those 
quoted above q but none the less may this enquiry, and the 
statute which resulted from it, be taken as maiking an 
important point of depaiture The reference to the “de- 
structi )n of the realm " suggests at any j.ute the importance 
of accumulating treasure for political purposes, and not merely 
as a circulating medium; of this there is no hint in Edward’s 
statute. Besides this, the attempt to regulate the expendi- 
ture of merchants was a distinct addition to his regulations. 
The permission Edward made m favour of fishermen coming 
in small ships with fish, and who might be paid in gold and 
silver since they did not meddle m other merchandise 
shows that the rule at which he aimed was an exchange of 
goods for goods^; but there is no evidence that he attached so 
much importance to it, or saw its bearing in the same light 
as the parliaments of Richard II. 

119. These grievances m connection with the commerce 
of the country will help to account for much of the unrest 
which characterised the time of Richard II., but we must 
look a little more closely m order to understand the reasons 
for the violent and widespread revolutionary movement which 
occurred in 1381. The peasants had many sympathisers 
in other classes of the community, and the irritation caused 
by the enforcement of the Statute of Labourers would be felt 
in any area where capitalism had come into vogue and there 
were clearly marked classes of employers and employed®: this 

1 14 R. n. c 1. Parliament adopted a buUionist expedient wliile Richard 
Aylesbury appeals to have been a meicantihst, — to adopt teims which were in 
vogue m the seventeenth century. 

2 9 Ed in. St. n c. 1 

s 38 Ed III st. I. c 2 The mercantilists of the Stuart time would have con- 
demned with all the force of language they could command, a proposal to leave 
fishing — the school of seamanship — in the hand of foreigners and to pay them m 
bullion for doing it 

* And this IS clear from the Vmtners’ charter of the same date, 

^ Compare the commission to the Keepers of the Peace at Beverley. EeviUe, 
SouUmment, 268, No. 164. 
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was the case m London, and probably in the clothing country 
of Norfolk. But in rural distiicts generally there was nc) 
wealthy capitalist class such as existed in the towns , the 
men who had been wealthy -were now on the verge of ruin- 
the old system of land management which rested on mutual 
personal obligations, discharged in kind, had become im- 
practicable, and great difficulties arose in connection with 
the introduction of the cash nexus, pure and simple, into 
rural life. This was what the villains prefeired , and the 
commutation of labour-services for money payiii-nS which 
was gradually taking place- went on rapidly^ in the period 
after the Black Death when larger amounts of circulating 
mediums were available L* but when the landowners began to 
reorganise estate management in accordance with the new 
conditions, they adopted expedients Avhich afforded less sco})e 
for employment, and there must have been increased difficulty 
in maintaining even the diminished population In cases 
where labour could not be procured, or additional land was 
thrown on the lord’s hands through the deaths of the tenants, 
the lord might be almost compelled to take to sheep farming ^ 

1 Come par les Pestilences et graiitz ventz sont diveises meschiefs et mei%eil- 
louses avenuz, divei&es Manoiis, Tenes et Tenemeiitz de notie Seignoui le Roi, 
tenuz en chief, ausi bien come auties, sont touz desolatz, gastez et anientez. &i 
hien les Homages et Bondages come les chiefs Manoirs et iieux Tenantz de 
Bondage come feurent devant ne poent oie estie tiovez Et pm ie& dites 
Meschiefs eschuiie, et pui a’soir ascun piofit des dites Teiies et Wastes, les 
Seignoui s des dites ruinouses places les les&ent, toute ou paitie, a teiine de vie pur 
les enhabiter, q’est sui vys et accomptez Ahenation saunz congie du Rui , iesqiitux 
Lessez ne poent estre Alienations la ou nostie Seignoui le Roi ad Tenantz en 
dioit Bot Pad n 279 (33) 

2 Herdsmen at wages weie a part of the establishment of some manuis vnere 
other services weie uncommuted (MaiUand, History of Camh idgesJiu c Mauots m 
English Hi'^tontal Me^iew, ix 417) Hired labouieis with the loidS own oxen seemb 
to have often been preferable for ploughing to the enforced laboui of the \illams 
and their oxen. Trevelyan, Aye of Wychfcj 186; Ashley, Economic 

1, 1 32 , Page, Erohndienste^ 22 

8 Page, End of Villainage, 57 Professoi Thoiold Rogers gieatly antedates the 
time when services had been commuted in the country generally {Six Centuries^ i. 
44, 253) , he e\en asserts that in 1381 “nomemoiy went back to the older custom” 
[Economic laUrpretation, 29) Tins has led him to argue that tne fundamental 
grievance was an attempt on the part of the lords to re-mtioduce piedial seivice 
[Six Oentui les, 218). Mr Page's leseaiches have rendered this \uew untenable 

4 Page Fiohndienste, 22, Tievelyan, Age of Wydiifej 186; Ashley, Econ. 
Hist. I. 32 

® Davenpoit, Koi jolh Maaoi , 50, SO, Cuiluni, Haiostedf 217, See p. 445 below. 
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but this was quite likely to bring him into conflict with the 
surviving tenantry ^ Another expedient was for the lord to 
let his land either for arable purposes or for sheep. The stock- 
ancl-land lease was a convenient agreement during the latter 
half of the fourteenth centuryb but instances occurred both 
earlier and later- The new tenant took the land and the 
stock off the lord’s hands and made in return a definite 
annual payment. Gradually, and possibly by mere lapse of 
time as the stock died off, it was replaced by the tenant, not 
the lord , and we thus have early examples of the ordinary 
system of English tenant farming, in which the capital is 
supplied by the tenant, who pays a definite rent to the land- 
lord lor farm and buildings The yeoman farmers, or tenant 
farmers, as we may call them, may have mostly sprung from 
the class of labourers who had no holdings, and were under 
no obligations to do predial service^^ but some of the bond- 
men were able to take land on new terms. 

The grievances of the villains in 1381 were primarily 
social ; to some extent they might perhaps be described as 
sentimental ; though they also involved serious hardships. 
In the lack of detailed evidence as to the precise nature of 
the economic element in their revolt against the existing 
order b we may borrow some light by considering the agrarian 
difficulties which came into prominence in Tudor times, and 
by arguing retrospectively to the earlier stages of the 
movement for enclosing®. It is also very instructive to 
examine the analogies suggested by economic changes that 
are going on in Russia at the present time in consequence of 
the freeing of the serfs 

1 See p. 526 below Tlieie are complaints of repeated tiespass of peasants and 
tbeir cattle on the loid’s pastuiage Cou^t Moll, Stapleford, Januaiy 1382, 
Biitish Museum, Add Chaiters, 28792 

2 Tliorold Rogers, Agncultui e and PnceSs i. 24. 

s HUl, Foimnla Booh, ii 19, No. 13 See also Appendix B, p. 586 below. 

^ Ml Page points out that the sei vices exacted from the new essarts were 
compaiatively light, and that as soon as all the waste land of the village was 
allotted in holdings, an inciease of villam population would mean the growth of a 
class of villain status, who had no predial ohhgations because they had no land. 
Die Umwandlung der Fi ohndienste in Geldrenfe, 20. 

5 There is an interesting statement m 1 R. II. o. 6. 

® See below, p. 528. 
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Sir D Mackenzie Wallace points out that m 'the time ad 1377 

^ looy 

of seifage an estate formed, from an economic point of view, 

a co-operaiive agricultural a^ssociation under a manager ^Yho 
possessed unlimited authority and sometimes abused it, but: 
who was geneially worldly wise enough to understand that 
the prospeiity of the whole required the prosperity of the 
component parts ” A “ communal equality had been arti- 
ficially maintained , but m consequence of recent changes 
'' the strong compact whole fell into a heap of mutually in- 
dependent units with separate and often mutually ho^^tile 
interests . The restiictions on individual freedom have 
been removed, the struggle for life has become intensified, 
and as always happens m such circumstances, the strong men 
go up in the world while the weak ones go to the \v'-all Ail thbUnctiou 
over the coimtiy we find on the one hand the beginning oi ^>,1, 
a village aiistocracy, — nr perhaps we should call it a pfa^aZ's 
plutuciacy, for it is based on money, — and on the other 
hand an ever increasing pauperism. Some peasants possess vuuied 
capital with which they buy land outside of the Commune, 
or embark in trade, while others have to sell their live stock, 
and have sometimes to cede to neighbours their share of the 
communal property. This change m rural life is so often 
leferred to that a new word dzjferentsiatsia (differentiation) 
has-been invented' ’ 

In England the economic changes consequent on the 
introduction of the cash nexus would be similar, with the 
great difference thut in England in 13S1 the seif had not 
become free, and was therefoie not able to better his position 
by migrating or seeking other employment as the Russian 
peasants habitually do The sudden introduction of the cash 
nexus m consequence of the labourers' demanch could not 
but give rise to a great deal of mutual recnmmation between 
different classes of the community The personal ties be- 
tween rich and pool were sometimes softened by kindly 
sentiment and timely assistance^ this seems to have surviYod 
in the case of some of the monasteries till Tudor times-, but 
the cash nexus would strain it considerably, and there is 
^ linmat^OO 2 Seep 528 below. Compaie alfao Wallace, ojj cit n 198 
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much complaint in Wycliffe^ and Piers Plowman ^ of the 
harshness of the landed classes. The breaking down of 
habitual practice and introduction of new conditions almost 
necessarily roused a spirit of enquiry as to the giounds on 
which the authority of the manorial loids rested. What 
justice was there in the exclusive claims of the lord to the 
game on land, where the villains had common rights^ ^ What 
right had the lord to prevent one of his tenants from trying 
to better himself by taking service in a town ^ The economic 
grievances m rural districts, and such iiu^idental annoyances 
as the obligation to use the lord’s milP, or the interfermg 
with a right of way^ were the occasions of a discontent which 
found expression in attacks on the foundations of society. 
The villains of 1381 were not communistic, but they were 
in a sense anarchists, since they regarded the whole social 
^ system, defined by legal documents^ as unjust, and as some- 
thing that ought to be swept away^ Hence the assaults on 
muniment rooms b and on the Temple® as the home of the 
legal profession become sufficiently intelligible ; while the 
manner in which the tenants of St Albans® were satisfied 
over the question of game, and the men of Kent and Essex 

1 “ Lords strive ^\]th their tenants to bung them m thi’aldom, more than they 
should by leason and chanty ” W^yclifiPe, English Wofks, E. E T, S 234. 

2 Langland, jPie7S Plownian, vi. 89. s Knighton, R S 137 

^ The villains on breaking into S. Albans abbey at once took possession of the 
handrmlls which the abbots had confiscated. Q-esta Ahhatum S, Albani, iii pp 
SOD, 329, 346. This popular feeling gave additional point to the address of dakke 
Myhiei, wheie the state is compared to a windmill. Knyghton, 1381 Compaie 
also Sir Walter Scott’s description of the Miller of Melrose and his anxieties, in 
the MoTiastery, c 13. In 1737 there was much dissatisfaction at Manchester, 
because the millers of Manchester insisted that aU the inhabitants should gimd at 
their mills “ tlio’ they weie not able to serve half the town ” See the epigram m 
the Gentleman's Magazine., 1737 (vn p 307). 

But the partieulai giievances that seemed most oppressive difteied in different 
places . at Cambiidge the townsmen rose against the University, and fiist attacked 
Coipus Chiisti College, “because that college was endowed with many candle 
rents, so that a sixth part of the town is said at that time to belong thereunto." 
Fuller, Hist Umv. Canib p. 63 

& J Ross, Histona Regum Angliae^ p. 126. 

6 The sentiments which Shakespeare puts mto the mouth of Jack Cade are 
more appropnate to the rising under Tyler and Ball. Hemy VI, Part ii Act iv. 
Sc. 2 

7 Walsingham, Hist. Angl. i 455. The revolt has thus a family likeness to the 
great revolution m Prance Maine, Fortnightly Revieio, xxi. N. S. p. 462. 

8 Oman, op. eit. 58. 8 Reville, op. cit. 35, 45. 
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when personal freedom was conceded^ goes to show what it A D 1377 
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was that they felt to be oppi’essive. 

The ‘differentiation’ of which w^e read in Russia was 
a marked feature of English rural life m Tudor times-, and 
it had begun to show itself in Norfolk" within a generation 
after the Black Death. The new class of yeomen fanners 
were piobably going up m the world^. while on the other 
hand there is no reason to suppose that there had been The revolt 
any improvement in the lot of the peasants who had 
not secured additional land, if indeed they had not gone 
trom bad to worse. The subdivision of land seems to 
have proceeded very far before the Black Deaths and 
there appears to have been a considerable class of landless 
Villains. The viilam-holdings, vvhen worked on rlie old 
methods, would in luciny cases haidiy suffice to maintain a 
family except on the verge of starvation’' The Milams whr> 
carried on a collective husbandry on the old system miglit 
not find it easy to maiket their produce and obtain money to 
pay their quit rents h and they could in all probadoility make 
little profitable use of the additional time they had at their 
disposal. All the conditions were present which would give 
rise to ‘land hunger’; and altnough we do not find it 
specially mentioned, we cannot mfer from the silence that) it 
did not exist. There would be a chtficulty m formulating 

^ See above, p d83 - See j) 52S below 

Daveupoit, NoifoU M(xnoi, 53 

4 Tbeie seems to liave been an active maiKet lor boblmg* at the close of the 
touiteeiith cental y Petrufekevsky, Vozsfain<- Cota Tailera^m'lOi In tbe iattci 
pait of tbe iifteeiith century tenants weie sometunes able to pmcbasc tie laims 
they woiked Johnson, Di apijeai anct ot svuiU Landoiine? 37. Cnnipaie a'irO 
Sir T Smith, Comma aiDealth. Bk in c. 10 

^ Kovalevsky, op. cit m. 70, Neilsuii, Iianit,ey Ahoey^ 49, Bavenpoit, V 2 >. cit 
19 It seems that m Tudor times 20 acies was regaided as tbe minmiam on 
wbicb a husbandman could live and thrive, as no elfoit was made to nuintain 
smaller holdings as sepaiate tenancies 4 K VII c 19 2 and 3 P and M c 2. 

® The poveity of the peasant proprietor in Piance is a matter of comnion 
leinaik, and is said to be due to the tmy holdings fi om which they can only oluam 
the barest subsistence by haid work. M de FoviUe, who defends the system m 
France at piesent, points out that under existmg conditions theie aie le-adjjst- 
ments which pi event excessive subch\ision from being permanent but the English 
seif had no such freedom to deal with his land as the Fiench peasant enjoys 
{MoiceUemcntj 199) 

7 The same difficulty would arise about paying tlieii quota ot taxation under 
the Poll Tax It is noticeable m Eussia lio\\ clo'-ely the aa^ais <4 taxation icflect 
the poveity of the serf m any distnct Wallace, cit ii 204 

0. H. 2ff 
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this grievance, and m seeing whether to lay the blame on the 
landlord or on the new class of tenants \ There was appar- 
ently a feeling, as subsequently m the Chartist times-, that 
if the matter of political status could be put right, economic 
grievances would be easily remedied. The very improvement 
in the condition of those who had land on lease would be 
an additional irritation to villains m hopeless poverty, who 
saw no means of bettering their position®. 

The imposition of the Poll Tax was the incident which 
caused this widespread irritation to breajc out m open revolt ; 
and in this respect its importance can hardly be exaggerated, 
for this exaction affected the poorer population of town and 
country alike, and thus rendered the revolt both widespread 
and formidable The economic and social difficulties might 
have worked themselves out separately and locally, but the 
new demands raised political questions as to the government 
of the realm as a whole. Other classes than the peasantry 
were eager that action should be taken, and a widespread 
organisation gave solidarity to the movement for political 
reform. Wat Tyler and his followers attributed the mis- 
government of the realm to John of Gaunt, and he was by no 
means popular in the city. The finances of the realm seemed 
to be in hopeless disorder ; the yield of the last parliamentary 
grant had been small, and had come in slowly ; the Crown 
jewels were in pawn and the English garrisons in France had 
arrears of pay due to them^ for more than a year. Parliament 
therefore voted a poll tax, as a means of raising a large sum 
immediately. Everyone over the age of fifteen years was to 
pay ; but this seems to be assessed as a graduated tax on the 
value of every man's goods, though no one was to pay more 
than sixty groats and no one less than half a groat^. The 

^ Hayward’s account of rural discontent under Edwaid VI, is illustrative, “ Some 
would have no justices, some no gentlemen, some no lawyers nor oidmaiy coui'ts 
of justice , and above all Inclosm*es must be put down, but whether all, or winch, 
none could tell, eveiy man regarding what he followed, not what might follow 
thereof ” Kennett’s Complete History, ii. 293 

^ See below, vol ii p. 736. 

® In Russia, the serfs are able to make a good deal of money by obtaining 
occasional employment in the towns (Wallace, op. cit i. 186, ir. 213), but the 
Knghsh serfs were prevented from doing this. 

^ Dowell, History of Taxation, i. 97. 

^ Mot Marl in. 90 (13) The grant contains a phrase, to which Dowejl refers 
{History of Taxation, i. 99), as showing that the tax was modelled on a Erench 
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form of the levy, which involved an inquisitorial iiivestiga- A d 1377 
tion into every person s property by officers who did not 
always execute their difficult duty with delicacy, was enough 
m itself to render it unpopular, and this was the occasion 
which brought the separate and local discontents into a 
single focus and united different classes in a common 
rising. 

This political discontent reacted on the agrarian agita- 
tion by raising a new point, — as to the value of the contri- 
butions made by landed proprietors of different kinds to 
the good of the realm. Knights and men at arms v/ere rea<‘*y 
to defend the realm and serve the king in foreign parts, but 
the question as to the nature of the contribution made by 
monastic establishments to the good of the realm was not so 
easy to answer. Wycliffe formulated what must have been a 
very widely spread feeling in his writings on the possessions 
of the clergyb There had long been a feeling that dnd uai, 
ecclesiastics did not pay a sufficient share of taxation even in 
money , and it need, be no matter of surprise that this 
should have taken hold of the popular imagination, and that 
the possessions of the monasteries should have been a special 
object of attack It almost seems that if fiichard II. had 
anticipated Henry VIII. the dissolution might have proceeded 
on a wave of popular approval The sympathy with which 
the peasants met in unexpected quarters was doubtless due 
to a recognition of the fact, on which they insisted that they 
were not thieves and robbers but zealous for truth and 
justice^. The destruction of traitors, the abolition of places 
of luxury or useless idleness, and the freeing of prisoners 
condemned for offences against unequal laws, seemed to them 

impost pel issmt qe les foi tes feussent coiistremtz daidei ies feobles But the 
tax granted by the assembly at Pans m 1369 was a health tax, not a poll tax, and 
the phrase ‘ le toit portant le taible ’ in their grant lefeis to the fact that foititiLd 
to\\ns wxre taxed fotir fiancs, and untoi tided towns or places m tne open countiy 
only Clamageian, Histone dc Vimpot, 1 . 391 It seems to be a common 
mediaeval phiase for ‘ equahty of taxation ' , the different application in France 
and England gives some mstiuclive hght on the lespectne condition of the ti\o 
conntiies, in England mif 01 tided iilaces ’were not so msecuie that they nad to 
have fc.pecial lates when taxes were levied 

1 English Wo>ls,^ E T, S. 117, 139. 

- Knyghton, R. S. 135. 
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to be the first steps in the regeneration of society. So far as 
they had a positive political programme it was apparently the 
establishment of a free peasant proprietory, to be governed 
by the king as monarchy without the intervention of the 
knights and nobles, whom they regarded as oppressors. 

There weie successive outbreaks in Kent, Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Norfolk and other counties, and 
much light has recently been thrown upon these fioin new 
sources of information The most violent proceedings were 
in London, where the combined mobs from the rural dis- 
tricts and from the City itself were for a time masters of 
London® and wreaked their vengeance on the persons of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Eichard Lyons, while they also 
destroyed the property of John of Gaunt. But their triumph 
was very brief and they were unable to use it so as to secure 
permanent advantage ; the manumissions were retracted^ the 
peasantry were exposed to ruthless punishment at the hands 
of the Bishop of Norwich. The legal system, which they 
had defied, reasserted its power and long accounts remain of 
judicial proceedings, while new repressive statutes were 
passed. 

So far as regards the political and social objects which 
the villains had in view, they entirely failed to carry out any 
constructive policy ; and the law givers of the next reign 
looked back on them as merely subversive of order of every 
kind, and condemned the Christian Socialism of the Lollards 
as a mischievous doctrine®. The rebellion had also been an 

1 Theie is a close analogy between the English Revolt and that of the Greinian 
peasants, especially in the desire of both for a political absolutism See Eoscher, 
Gesehzchte deo Nat. OeJc 79; and compare the assertions of the peasants that they 
were loyal to the king. The Russian empire is probably a closer appioximation 
to their ideal than anything that exists elsewhere in the woiM 

2 Reville, Le SouUvement des Trava%lleur$ d'Angletei re , Powell, The Eiszng tn 
East Anglia in 1381 , Trevelyan and Powell, The Peasant Rising and the 
Lollaids , also the Anomial Chonicle printed by Trevelyan in Eng. Hist. Rev 
xni 509, and translated by Pi of, Oman {Gteat Revolt^ 186) 

® See p. 383 above 

^ 5 R n. st 1 . c. 6, also c. 8 ; and 6 R- II. st. i. c. 4 Compare also Rymer, 
Eoedera (Record), iv 126 

^ 2 Heniy V. c. 7. Trevelyan [Age of Wyclife^ 199) defines Wycliife's personal 
position clearly. Compare also Kovalevsky, op. eit. iv. 288. 
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effort to get rid of the stigma of serfdom and to secure the a d 1377 
status of freedom for all the peasantry, and in this aspect 
also It proved to be a failure h It is also clear that they 
did not obtain any great economic advantage, for they only 
escaped from the obligation to pay predial service by degrees ^ 

In every respect the rebellion failed ; but the slow agricul- 
tural revolution, which rendered their services less useful to 
the manorial lords, gradually set the villains fi-ee by removing 
the interest their masters had in retaining a hold upon 
them. 

120. The disorganisation in rural districts seemed to be Serious' 
a serious danger to the realm , on the one hand there was the 
risk attendant on a decline of population, and on the other 
there seemed to be doubt about the maintenance of a sufficient 
food supply. The remedy for both evils seemed to lie in the 
encouragement of arable farming, but great difficulties lay in 
the way These are described m the preamble oi the statute of 
1388". This measure attempts to enforce remedies hy fixing the 
wages for different classes of labourers and ordaining penalties 
for those who paid more than the regulation rates, while it 
also lays down that artificers, their servants and apprentices, 
should be “compelled to serve in harvest, to cut, gather 
and bring in the corn 

This statute plainly recognises the new condition of ojUase^ ^ 
affairs where tenants were the piincipal employeis oiothe/s’ 
labour, the grievance was felt by them, and only in- 
directly by the manorial lords as it touched their rents 
Subsequent clauses thiow considerable light on the social 
condition of the country ; though wages were comparatively Eurai 
high, the lot of a rural labourer was not attractive, and a 

1 The opinion of Stubbs i Const Hut u 4S5j and Tlioiold Rogeis' Ecoiionhc 
Interpretation of Hist 01 y that the lebeliion was the menus of securing substantial 
gam is discussed by Petit-DutaiUis in his mtroduction to ReviUe, op cit 

2 See p 534 below. The couise of the changes m Foincett has been caietully 
traced by Miss Daveupoit in A Xorfoll Hanoi, 96 

3 12 R II cc 3 — 7. “The sei wants and labouiers wiU not, nor by a long 
season would, serve and labour without outrageous and excessive hire, and much 
nioie than hath been given to such sei wants and labouieis in any time past, so 
that ioi scarcity of the said sei wants and labourers, the husbands and land tenants 
may not pay their rents nor mmethes live upon them lands, to the gieat damage 
pan! loss as well ot then loids as of all the Commons." 
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prohibition was introduced against those who had served in 
agriculture till twelve years of age, being subsequently 
apprenticed to a trade in the town; this might prevent the 
supply of agricultural labour from being still further dimi- 
nished. We also find some indication of a feeling that it 
was impoitant to maintain the rural population, not only for 
agricultural but for military reasons; the servants and 
labourers were to have ''bows and arrows and use the 
same on Sundays and Holy days, and leave all playing at 
tennis or football, and other games nailed coits, dice, 
casting of the stone, kailes (ie. skittles), and other such 
importune games.’' The piohibition of swords and daggers 
to the labourer and artificer, "but in time of war for defence 
of the realm of England,'' was no unnecessary precaution 
when there were so many disorderly ^but able-bodied tramps 
and when there were large retmues of liveried ruffians ready 
to maintain a quarrel h Bands of discharged soldiers lurked 
in the woods and made travelling unsafe^, and the "assemblies, 
conferences and conspiracies" of labouring folk seemed to be 
fraught with danger^ and were prohibited in the first Game 
Law. 

There are two other points, which are worth noticing ; in 
subsequent statutes Edward III. had prohibited the export- 
ation of corn to any foreign port but Calais and to Gascony^; 
if the production was diminished, it was desirable to secure 
the whole harvest for the use of English subjects, but under 
B/ichard II. parliament entered upon another policy. If the 
prosperity of agriculture was to be assured, it was necessary 
that the farmer should have a good market for the corn, and 
■ so at the request of the Commons the king " granted licence 
to all his liege people of the realm of England to ship and 

1 1 R n c. 7- '2 Denton, Fifteenth Century ^ 186 

s 13 E II st I. c. 13 “Forasmucli as divers Artificers, Labourers, Servants 
and G-iooms keep greyhounds and other Dogs, and on the Holydays when good 
Clnistian people be at Church hearing Divine service they go Hunting in Parks, 
Warrens and Gonnmgries of Lords and others to the very great Destruction of the 
same and sometime under such Colour they make their Assembhes, Conferences 
and Conspiracies for to rise and disobey their Allegiance,” laymen with less than 
405 and dergy with less than £10 a year are not to keep dogs or use ferrets, heys, 
nets, harepipes, cords or other engmes to destroy deer. 

* 84 Ed, in C.20 
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carry corn out of the said realm to what parts that please \ 1377 

them except to his enemiesh” The king s council appear to 
have interfered frequently and to have rendered this laAv a 
dead letter, but this statute, as confirmed^ and amended® 
under Henry VI., may be certainly taken as an attempt to ^ j> 1437 
keep up the price of corn and so to encourage the farmer to 
carry on and to improve tillage. The policy thus begun, of 
affording protection to native tillage, was carried still farther 
under Edward IV. The merchants of the Hanse League 
had taken to importing corn in considerable quantities ^ and 
in 1463 parliament prohibited the importation of foreign 
grown corn, when the price of wheat at the poit to which it 
was brought did not exceed 6s. Sd. the qualter^ This was 
deliberately done to relieve the condition of the iaboureis 
and occupiers of husbandry and to laise the puce of com 
grown within the realm. 

The statutes of this reign also notice the existence of a Ponr 
class about whom there was to be an immense amount of 
legislation in later t^mes — the impotent poor, there was no 
intention that they should incur the penalties which were 
designed for the sturdy tramp who was wandering about 
with no testimonial from his last employer, but they were 
to stay in the cities and towns where they were dwelling at 
the time of the proclamation of the statuie^ and if the 
people of cities or other towns will not or may not suffice 
to find them, then the said beggars shall draw T)hem to other 
towns within the hundreds, rape or wapentake or to tlie 
towns where they were born, within forty days after the 
proclamation made, and there shall continually abide during 
their lives.” There is a certain na%veU in the sanguine tem- 
perament of legislators who thought that the 'settlement' 
of the impotent poor might he effected once for all m six 


weeks ; the maintenance of the impotent was of course , 
charity, and this could not always be depended upon. 


Owing 


to the agricultural depression, there had been a considerable 


1 17 E n. c 7 . 2 4 H VI c 5 . 

» 15 H VI c 2. 

^ Worms, La Ltgue Iiansiatique, 232. 

6 12 ii II c. 7. ' 


5 3 EtI IV c 2. 
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falling off in clerical incomes^, and the tithes, which had fomed 
a somewhat uncertain source for poor relief, were quite in- 
sufficient for the purpose The claim of the poor upon them 
was not wholly forgotten, and it was enacted that when a living 
was iin [)ropriated, a convenieiit sum should be set aside to be 
distributed yearly to the poor parishioners-. As Professor 
Ashley h^s argued, there is little reason to believe that the 
almsgiving, either at monasteries or from the establishments 
of wealthy nobles did much to relieve or abate pauperism^ 
More real benefit may have accrued from the parish stock^ 
which was sometimes available for the use of the poor, and 
from the proceeds of which relief could be given both m 
kind and in cash. The foundation of hospitals and alms- 
houses of an ecclesiastical character had been a favourite form 
of benefaction in the thirteenth and earlier part of the four- 
teenth century. After the Black Death, many of these 
foundations suffered from greatly reduced incomes®, while 
others were grossly mismanaged®. Municipal authorities 
had occasionally exercised supervision in regard to the 
control of these establishments^ ; but in the fifteenth century 
there was a great increase in the philanthropic activities of 
secular institutions. Town authorities and companies® busied 
themselves, not only in the maintenance of orphans, but also 
by providing accommodation for the passing traveller, for the 
sick and for the impotent poor. 

It thus appears that in dealing with rural problems, the 
parliament of Richard initiated several very important lines 
of policy. They set themselves to encourage tillage as a 
permanent employment, and began the Corn Laws, and in 
doing so they had a regard not merely to the need of food, 
but to the military strength of the country as recruited from 
the rural population. Again, we have m this reign the first 
legislation for the impotent beggars as distinguished from 
the sturdy tramp ; and since both sides of the problem are 

1 AsWey, Economic History, i ii 310. 2 15 u jj <3. 6. 

8 Awliley, Economic Histoi y, i. li 313 4 3IO 

5 R. M Clay, Medieval Hospitals, 182, 222 Tlus was partly tliiougli the fall of 
rents and partly from the decrease of tolls at fairs. See above, p. 180, n. 5. 

® 2 H, V. st, i. c. 1. Ashley, Kcmiomic History, i. u. 318. 

'3' R. M. Clay, oj). cit. 16 

8 R. M. Clay, op at 17, 18. Mrs Green, Town Life, i. 41 n. E. Leonard, 
Early History, 23. Ashley, op. cit. 325. 
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attacked we may consider this the beginning of the Poor ad 1177 
Laws the idler was " by the Statutes of Labourers, 

which attempted to force vagrants to accept eLi}»luyment, 
and by the Game Law Like the mercantilist regulations 
for trade, and the Navigation Acts of the time, they are mere 
germs from which a whole elaborate code was to spring, 
but it is not uninteresting to notice how all these branches 
of social legislation have their fii'st bejiunn during this 
reign. 


III. Commercial Relations utps. 


121. It IS commonly said that Richaids failure Ioaditig 
prottct English shipping alienated the merchants fiom his 


Dtcay of 

Side and indeed that his deposition was directly connected 
With the weakness of the naval force of the realm, since 
small fleet might have prevented the landing of Henry of 
Bolinofbroke^ Be this as it may, Richards successors weie 
more careful than he had been, and tried, with but little 
appaicnt result, a variety of exioedients for giving protection 
to English sbipiDing and to the English coasts 

Some allusion has been made above- to the piratical 
organi'^ation known as the Victual Bi others; when it was 
crushed the evil haidly abated, several small nests of pirates 
weie formed out of the surviving elements of the great 
association. Their ravages both sea and land were so 
bold that the men of Amsterdam at length endeavouied to 
take the matter m hand, and enteied into a league with kd 1408 
Hambuig, Lubeck and other towns for the extnpation ot 
the evilh They were successful in destroying nine of the 
haunts of the^e pirates at the mouth of the Ems ; but little 
permanent good "was done. A celebrated pirate named Yoet, 
wdio w'as at any rate acting m the inteiest and possibly with 
the connivance of the Hanseatic League, sacked Bergen 
in 1428; this was a serious blow to English trade in the 


1 Maepherson, Annals^ i 610. - See p dOl above, 

s Vossius, Annales Hollandiae, lib xv. p 470 
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North Sea. But similar evils occurred nearer home, and 
there were pitiful complaints of the attacks of bands of 
outlaws, known as ‘ Rovers of the Sea/ who pillaged the 
coasts in the time of Henry VI.^ The reprisals of one 
trading community upon the merchants of another, was 
also a serious trading risk ; but it ought not to be confused 
with mere plundering, for after all it was a rough and ready 
way of obtaining recovery for debts 

It is only, however, by an examination of the separate 
histories of different localities that we get any real idea of 
the frightful extent of this evil along all our coasts. Agnes 
Paston writes in 1450, as an everyday event, of a neighbour 
“ who was taken with enemies walking by the sea side,” and 
adds, “there ben ten great vessels of the enemies: God give 
grace that the sea be better kept than it is now, or else 
it shall be a perilous dwelling by the sea coast The 
marauders seem to have kidnapped young and old^; we can 
well believe that rural districts like the neighbourhood of 
Paston had cause for alarm, when towns like Sandwich and 
Southampton were burned, and London and Norwich were 
forced to plan means of defence® with booms and chains. 

Henry IV., though he organised a considerable navy in 
1400 by requisitioning ships from the nobles and the towns®, 
did not attempt the diflScult task of protecting English ship- 
ping. Probably the best security was given by merchant 
vessels sailing together as a fleet, and this was a generally 
recognised practice^. But Henry attempted to organise a 


1 Mot. Pai 1. IV. 350 (42), 376 (29). One of the first signs of the lising maritime 
importance of Holland was given when they helped to clear out a nest of pkates 
from Eriesland. Macpherson, Annals^ i 620. 

2 The line was not drawn very stiictly however. The commanders of vessels, 
who gave security for their good conduct according to treaty engagements with 
Bnttany, were expected to refram from attackmg Bieton vessels, presumably 
under all circumstances. Bymer, Foedera^ x. 804. 

8 Paston LetterSf 1. 114. ^ 20 H VI. c. 1. 

8 Denton, Fifteenth Century^ pp. 87, 89. 

® Bymer, Foedera^ vin. 127, 172. 

Cotton, Abridgement., 548. John Sharpe owner of a vessel called the 
Chiistopher of Hull, complainant, sheweth that the same Chnstopher at Bordeaux 
was appointed to be one of the Admirals of the Enghsh navy then bound for 
England, and how that all the Enghsh Masters were sworn before the Chief 
OjOSeers of Bordeaux not to depart or leave the said Admiral until they came to 
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system of defence rather for the coasts than the shipping , a d 1399 
he committed this duty to the merchants themselves in 
letters addressed to the vaiious ports, which empowered 
them to take three shillings on every cask of imported wine, 
besides other payment- on staple exports for expenses con- 
nected with the work^. They were also to nominate two 
admirals ^ one for the south and one for the north, to be 
appointed by the king and to have full jurisdiction in 
maritime affairs, as well as power of organising naval forces 
whenever it was necessary ; but a biief experience seems to 
have shown that the scheme was a failure, and the payments 
were rescinded® A somewhat similar expedient was tried 
under Henry VI ; the Earls of Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Wor- ad 1153 
cester, and Wilt'^hire, with Lord Stuiton, were appointed to 
* keep the seas ' for three years ; a grant of tunnage and 
poundage was assigned them for the puipose, and ceitain 
towns were to contribute specified loans, on the secuiity 
of these taxes, for their immediate equipment^ But this 
attempt was also diopped, and the lords were, at their own 
request, discharged from the duty®. 

It is indeed difficult, in looking back, to realise that insecunty 
there was a real difference in the actual security afiPorded 
during any part of this period or that Richard’s reign was 
marked by greater losses than those of his grandfather^ and 
his successor. The expedients of the Lancastrians appear to 
have been futile, though the military intercommunication with 
France®, especially m the days of Hemy V., may have afforded 

England, and how by domg the contiary the said ship fuUy 11 eight ed was taken by 
the enemy : for the which ship and goods he lequueth recompense of ail the other 
ships 

i Bymer, Foedera, ym 4BS 2 ipid ym 439 s Ibid mu 45 > 

■4 Cotton’s Ahndgemcnt 65*2 “ Ibid 657 

6 It appears however that the tradition of the English sovereignty of the seas 
had not become altogether a dead letter, if we may trust the complaint alleged on 
behalf of John VTiUis, a poor fisherman of Osteiid, who was earned off to Hull 
along with fifteen companions and four boys, although they were unarmed ai.d 
lowered their sail as soon as the English hailed them the incident is tiaditionahv 
interpreted as a sort of salute. Rymer, Fc&deraj viu 277 

7 See above, p 300 

8 Henry Y had in 1417 a fleet consisting of six large vessels, eight barges and 
ten balingeis (Nicoias, Apincowrf App. p *21) 

A good deal of interesting information on the state of the arts in England is to 
be found in tlie accounts of Henry V ’s preparations for his 3?i'ench campaigns. 
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a greater measure of safety on the seas. This was at best a 
very temporary improvement, for in the reign of Heniy VI 
we find all the old complaints ; the people on the coasts 
could not even get satisfaction by pillage, for their enemies 
claimed the prizes they took by forged letters of safe conduct. 
It appears that it was safer for ' neutrals ’ to send their goods 
in foreign ships, as they were less likely to be attacked, and 
the native shipping — so important for the safety of the realm — 
was much discouraged^ It is also curious to note how the 

There was a gieat gatheiing of craftsmen to wait for 'the kmg; tents (Rymer, 
F(xdeia, ix 200), bows (224), carts (248), hoiseshoes and nails (250), ariows (436), 
guns (542), are aU to be provided Ships weie to be lined m Holland and Zealand 
(215), and impressed from English ports; seamen were to be got to man them: 
caipenters and masons, presumably for making engines of attack (261), and sur- 
geons (252 and 363), weie to accompany the expedition* while bacon (437) and 
all sorts of other victuals were to be provided (224j For ready money he seems 
to have had recouise to pawning the Crown jewels (284), and to tiymg to raise 
loans, though without much success (499 and 814) The regulations made for the 
good government of Normandy, providmg for uniform weights and measures, and 
coinage (738), the repression of unfair deahng by soldiers and merchants (728, 759), 
and confirmation of former possessions and privileges, show a real effort to govern 
the conquered country well 

1 “Whereas poor Merchants of the King of this Realm daily be robbed by the 
King’s Enemies, upon the Sea, and in divers Pavers and Poi-ts within the said Realm, 
of then* Ships, Goods and Merchandises, of great Riches, and their Bodies taken 
and impiisoned with great Bui’ess, and put to gi’eat Fmes and Ransoms, and the 
King’s poor Sub 3 ects dwellmg mgh the Sea Coasts taken out of then* own Houses, 
with their Chattels and Infants upon Land, and carried by the said Enemies where 
it please them, which Mischief come by reason that the said Merchants be discouraged 
with Force and Puissance of Ships and of People defensible to keep the Sea and 
the Coasts of the same, for that the Ships, Goods and Merchandises by them taken 
from the said King’s Enemies, be sometimes claimed by the Kmg’s Enemies, by 
Colour of Safe Conducts not duly purchased, nor of Record enrolled, so that the 
King’s Subjects may have Notice of them, and sometimes be claimed by Merchant 
Strangers of the Bang's Am i ty, to be belonging to them, by Colour of false Wit- 
nesses of their Nation and by Letters of Marque, and Charters Paity by them 
counterfeited, and by such Proofs upon such Claims be restored to the same 
Goods and Merchandises often taken m Ships and Vessels belongmg to the Kmg’s 
Enemies, and the King’s said Subjects put to gieat Vexation, and Loss of their own 
Goods, whereby the said Enemies be greatly enriched, and their Navy strongly 
inci eased, and the Navy and Merchandise of the said Realm of our Lord the King 
gi’eatly dimimshed....Our said Lord the King considermg the Premisses, and that 
if People of the King’s Amity be feared and discouraged to freight the Ships and 
Vessels of the King’s Enemies and Adversaiies, their Navy m time to come will be 
decreased and dimuushed, and the Navy of the King’s Subjects mcreased and 
enlarged ” — ^it was provided that all Letters of Safe Conduct should be void unless 
they had been eni oiled in Chancery, and that Goods taken from Enemies’ ships 
which had not such letters should be lawful pme. 20 H. VI. o. 1. 

This preamble throws an instructive hght on the negotiations with the 
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first attempt at remedyuig a ciying evil only seemed to a d i39C 
aggravate the mischief the issue of letters of safe conduct 
prevented the men on the English coasts from getting redi ess 
by taking the matter into their own hands^ while they did 
not serve to secure any immunity from danger. 

Henry V endeavoured to bring about one change of Shp- 
permanent value, for he devoted himself to the impiovement 
of English ships, in imitation of the large vessels of the 
Genoese; three ships of unwonted size were turned out fiom 
the docks at Southampton, and were called respectively the 
Trinity j the Or ace de Dieu and the Holy Ghosts twenty years 
afterwards the glory of this achievement wub still celebiatedh 
Private merchants also showed gieat enterpiise in this way; 

John Taverner of Hull built a great caiack and received ' 
substantial encouragement by being exempted hoiu the law 
of the staple^, and William Canynges owned 2,553 tons of 
shipping among which was one vessel of 900 tons biiideuA 
Similar endeavours were being made in other countiies, 
it was during this centniry that the large hen mg busses, 
which are familiar to all readers of Adam Smith, fiist 
appeared in English waters^; and large ships capable of 
holding two hundred passengers were now built, and v^ent 
on regular voyages in the summer season, vith pilgrims who 
desired to visit the shrine at Santiago di Compostella^. It 
is of course difficult for u^s to estimate the precise amount 
of the progress that was now made, but it is well worth 
noting as an impoitant effort, these improveinent‘> m 
ship-building enabled Englishmen to send out fleets that 


U15 


Hansaids as to the damage they had suffered, and as to the couise taa;en l.y 
the English Ambassadors in requiimg clear pi oofs of the wrongs done, and m 
cutting down the amounts claimed. 

1 Lihelle of EngliBh Pohjcye m Political Songs, u 199 

s Eymer, Fcedeia, xi. 258 

8 AViliiani of Woicester’s Itineiaiy (Dallaway), p 114 But it is not clear that 
they were English huilt; for it is stated as a grievance in 1442 {Mot Patl v 61. 
No 39) that Englishmen u^ere prevented from buying or budding ships m Prussia 
and the Hanse towns The largest shiii of which we hear at this tune m English 
wateis was one belongmg to the king of Sweden, which was of lUOO tons. 
Bymei, Fcedera, xi 364. 

Maepherson, i. 631. 

5 Jusserand, Lnglibh Wayfaring Life. 307. Ejmer, Ftbdera, x 396, 401, 567, 
XI. 77. 
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were fit to be employed in voyages of discovery under the 
Tudors 

While this direct encouragement to the building of ships 
may be regarded as a new departure, the older and indirect 
methods were not left out of sight, though they were allowed 
to drop, and the navigation policy was somewhat in abey- 
ance ^ ; a navigation act very similar to those of Richard II 
was passed in 1463^, but it was only temporary, and it 
appears to have expired at the end of three years and not to 
have been renewed. 

122 The growth of English commerce at this time is 
shown by evidence of another kind, for we have a consider- 
able number of commercial treaties. There was much corre- 
spondence between the Venetians and Edward III before 
the trade was established on a satisfactory footing*. The 
Venetians appear to have desired projection for their Flemish 
galleys on the Channel, but they were indisposed to call at 
English ports®, till they were driven to do so in self-defence 
by the competition of the Genoese. The agreement with 
Britanny® had special reference to the hostilities between 
England and France; that with Burgundy laid the founda- 
tion of English trade at Antwerp^. Others weie of a more 
general character, and show that direct trade was extending 
to wider limits. An agreement for the security of the subjects 
of the two contracting parties was made between England and 
Castile in 1403, by which freedom was given to them to go 
and stay for a time and return with their goods, in safety 
both on land and sea®. Our political relations with Portugal® 

^ Schanz, Handelsjgolitih, i. 363. Henry IV. was asked to confiscate foreign 
skips and remfoice the Navigation Act of Eichaid II. (p. 394 above), but he took no 
active steps [Hot. Pail m. 144, No. 153), and no Navigation Act was passed under 
Henry Y. or Henry VI. ^ 3 c 1 

3 State Papeis^ Venetian^ No. 9, No. 47. See below, p 425. 

^ Eymei, F<^deia, m. pt. x., 351 

& After the disastrous not of 1323. State Papers, Venetian, Nos 18, 19, 20. 
The king dxd ins best to reassure them. Bymer, Feeder a, n. 1. 593. 

6 Rymer, Feeder a, Ym. 490 

Evan Bruy sell, JSistoire de la Commerce en Belgique, n. 125 ; Bymer, vm. 
499 8 Ibid vm. 312. 

® Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, was married to John I of Portugal Her 
thu’d son was Prince Henry the Navigator. C. E. Beazley, BCemy the Namgator, 
p. 135. 
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rendered the commercial ties closer than before , though the A. D 1399 
connection >vas not very popular in this country, and the 
existence of a treaty did not restiain English subjects from 
capturing ships and goods belonging to natives of Portugal^ 

It must be added that these agreements do not render it 
quite clear that English merchants were actually accustomed 
to visit the Peninsula at that time 

To the north of the continent of Europe they certainly Kerchant 
traded ; but English merchants in Prussia and the Hanse 
towns found themselves at a disadvantage and exposed to 
loss, because there was no proper authority to legulate their 
officers and settle disputes among them^; they elected a 
governor whose authority was confirmed by Richard in 1391 
Subsequently Henry lY. empowered^ the merchants trading 
in those parts to meet together and elect governors who 
should not only have authority in quarrels which arose 
among the English themselves, but should have power to 
arrange disputes between English and foreign merchants and 
to secure rediess for any injury that might be done them in 
foreign parts. This was in 1404, and three years later 
similar privileges were granted on precisely similar grounds 
to the English merchants of Plolland, Zealand, Brahaut and 
Flanders ^ and afterwards to those of Horway, Sweden and 
Denmark®. These documents are of considerable interest as ^ d iios 
they are among the eaiiiest instances of the formation of or- 
ganisations of English merchants for mutual protection in the 
j^rosecution of trade®. In the formation of these companies 
there is no close analogy with the Merchants of the Staple, 
though they formed a trading association^ for they weie 

1 Rymer, wn 329 

2 Ibid wi 603 3 Ih.a YUi 360. 

^ Eoid VIII. 464. ® Ibid, vni 511 

G The pievious protection afforded by treaty (Hakluyt, Vo^/ages, t 150) had 
not pioved effectual, and for a time trading relations were suspended 

'< The earliei organisations ot Staple Mei chants, sucn as those of which we 
lead m the time of Edward EC , and the oigan*sation of the staplers at Bruges 
m 1359 (see Ai^pmdix C), aie mucn inoie neaiiy parallel to these new com- 
iianies Tne action of the staplers in regulating trade is alluded to in a complamt 
which came before Parliament in 1412, and exposed the mischiefs v,hich accined 
iiom the Staplers’ Ordinance of partition The mereiiaiits were obliged “ to leave 
their Merehandibes of Woil and W'oUfell, because they may not be rulers of their 
owen goodes,” and others who could not “abide the sti eight rule of the saide 
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primarily concerned with one great source of revenue and 
earned on their transactions in a town that belonged to En- 
gland^. The various companies of Merchant Adventurers 
which were authorised at this time seem to have been created 
for commercial purposes, and not as administrative agents 
of the government: each of them had definite terniorial 
limits assigned, within which its members were privileged to 
trade. Similar companies played a great part in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, and ser\ed as the oigans 
by which English trade was so greatly extended in America, 
Africa, and the East Indies. As institutions these companies 
form a curious connecting link between the intei municipal 
trade of the Middle Ages and the woild-wide commeice of 
modern times. The merchants who tiaded from London, 
Newcastle, and Hull to Bruges, and whose affairs were 
managed by a court of English -residents in Flanders, 
advanced so fast as to become dangeious rivals to the 
Hanse League in some branches of their trade. The prime 
object of these companies was to secure judicial facilities 
for their members in foreign places , * but they also had 
much to do with the regulation of trade, and they laid 
down rules which were intended to keep the members from 
reckless trading, and to prevent any of them from spoiling 
the market for English goods. In the later history of the 
Merchant Adventurers we hear much of a 'stmt’ or limit 
assigned to each member according to his standing in the 
Company, and which restricted the number of cloths he 
might export in each year®. Similarly the regulations for 
the trade of Bristol, as reissued under William Canynges, 
presuppose that there should be a ' ruled price ’ for each of 
the chief commodities of trade, and that no merchant should 

paitition,” had taken to smuggling wool out of the countiy, and defiauded the 
kmg of his legnlar customs. Hot. Farl, v. 64 (38). 

1 Prom the time of Richard H. till 1568 the staple was usually fixed at Calais. 
Gross, G^ld Merchant, 1 . 141. It was primarily a ‘ fiscal organ ’ though also sub- 
serrmg ti'ading pui poses Ibid, 144. The mayor of the staple m Exeter, and 
presumably in othei towns, continued to exercise jmisdiction m commercial cases 
Leadain, Select Gases m Qomt of Bequests, lxxiv. 

2 12 Henry VII c 6. 8 Uymer, vni. 464. 

^ Gross, Gild Merchant, 1 . 153. 

^ J. Wheeler (Secretary of the Merchant Adventurers), Tj eat%se of Gommct ce, 57. 
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sell below it, unless he was in difficulties and the vmidens of AD 1399 
the company had failed to ' provide a remedy '' after three 
days’ notice^ 

Provision for the protection of English merchants could Consuh 
also be made by the appointment of foreign consuls. The 
Italian cities had accredited such agents long before this 
time; but the appointment in 1485 of Lorenzo Strozzi, a 
Florentine, to be English Consul at Pisa appears to be the 
first instance recoided of an official being empowered to 
undertake this responsibility for Englishmen in the Mediter- 
ranean- Possibly his duties ivere not veiy arduous at first ; 
it appears from the teims of the appointment that English 
merchants ivere intending to trade there, and that the 
expeiience of other nations showed that the existence of 
such an officer would prove an inducement to Englishmen 
to undeitake direct voyages to Italy 

In the north^ however, Englishmen were leally pndiing 
their trade to such an extent that they v ere biought into 
difficulties with more than one of their neighbours At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened by English 
merchants®, as well as by their old antagonists the Danes , 
after the accession of Queen Margaret, the Danish influence 
became dominant over the wdiole Scandinavian peninsula^ 

There was no immediate breach vdth the Hansards, hut they a d 1397 
complained that they were unfairly treated by the Danish 
officials in various ports , and open ^var \vas earned on m the 
time of £nc. The great Norwegian staple town of Bergen 
suffered severely during this struggle ; a coisair from Wismar a d 142 1 
attacked and destroyed it, and the English merchants who 
resided there were massacred® They had been in a more 
favouied position than the Hansards, and were thus specially 
obnoxious to their rivals. On the whole, however, English 
merchants gained by the struggle between the Danes and the 
Hansards ; they were able to open up communications wuth 
Pi ussia, where they wei e welcomed by the Teutonic knights®, and 

1 Baiiett, History of B‘istoi, 179 ^ Eymer, Fitdeia, xn 270 

3 M Selleis Acts and Ordinances of Eastland Company C S i 141 
" Woims, La Ligue hanstaiique, 139, ^ Ibid 144 

Ibid 150 


C. H. 


27 
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thus the monopoly, which the Hansaids had enjoyed in the 
Baltic, was completely broken down Even by the tieaty of 
Utrecht, in which Edwaid IT was forced to treat the 
Hansards with special iiidulgeDce\ the light of the English 
to trade in the Baltic was pre.'^ened, and the position of 
Eastland merchants who tiaded with Prussia was rendered 
more secure on paper, though it does not appear that they 
gamed much practically. 

Though the rulers of Scandinavia and Denmark were 
willing to encouiage the merchants of England and Holland 
in preference to the Hansards, and in order to break down 
their monopoly, they were by no means inclined to brook 
inteiierence in the regions where they had themselves en- 
joyed an exclusive trade Iceland was their chief depend- 
ency, and they were anxious to preserve the fur trade for 
their sole benefit, and also to keep their fishing rights on 
the north and western coasts inviolate. This was the regular 
policy of the Norwegian rulers^but though it was frequently 
re-enforced, it was not steadily mamtained, and foreign mer- 
chants did not willingly conform to it The English persisted 
in trading with Iceland; and in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, an elaborate proclamation® was issued for 
regulating the bartering at the general market; for coined 
money does not seem to have been in use there. Englishmen 
preferied to deal direct with the island, and were not content 
to frequent the royal staple at Bergen and abide by the 
regulations which governed transactions there^ The king 
endeavoured to enforce his rules and confiscated the goods of 
English merchants throughout his dominions — a step which 
caused general consternation, for as there were no Danes 
trading to England it was impossible to make reprisals ^ 
Our seamen continued to cany on the contraband trade with 

1 See below, p 422. 

2 Woims, La Ligm hansiatigue, 156. 

8 Piofessor Muller of Bombay lias called my attention to this interesting 
document. It has been printed by F Magnu&son, No)disl Tidshift jor 
Oldhjndighed, and a translation is given m Prof. Ridgeway’s Origin of Qun ency, 
p. 18 

1 8 H. VL c. 2. 

* 10 H. YI. c. S. In some previous quarrels the Hansards at Boston bad 
been held responsible. Rymei, vm. 684, 701, 736 ; ix. 325 See above, p. 316. 
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Iceland under vanoas excuseb\ and in 1476 they ravaged ad 139 J 
Iceland and slew the royal bailiff there. Such open defiance 
was promptly met by their expulsion from Bergen and re- 
sulted in the triumph of their Hanseatic rivals for the time-. 

12d. The disabilities to which Englishmen were liable 
in foreign pcarts reacted on the position of foreigners m ^nEngla^nd 
England King Henry IV. n as forced to call pointed atten- 
tion to the fact that the privileges granted to the men of 
the Hanse Towns had been accorded to them on the express 
condition that English mei chants abroad should receive 
similar treatment in Germany ’ Bub negotiations weio 
always complicated by the tact that reprisals wuie con- 
stantly going on, fiom both sides, and the mam business 
was not so much to airauge the tooting on v/hich merchants 
might trade, a;^ to settle the laige claims for redress which 
w’ere put in by the merchants of difieient tiadmg towms 
The practice of lepiisal and the existence of organised bands 
of piiates have been spoken of above**, but much additional 
information may be diaw'ii from the accounts of the two 
serious attempts that \vere made to settle outstanding 
grievances. 

Tedious negotiations began in 1403 when' Kegotia^ 

Knight, and John Kington, Canon of Lincoln, were sent 
from the coiut of parliament at Coventiy, '"very slightly in- 
formed as royal ambas'^adors to treat about the ‘injuries 
unjustly offered ’ on both sides Each town makes its plaint 
in turn, and the ambassadors endeavoured to cut down 
exorbitant demands The chief complaint against the English 
came from the Livonians, who had had three ships “unjustly"' Clatms 
robbed and rifled by the English in July 1404 , they valued Eughshl'^^ 
the ships and goods at £8037. 12^^ *7d, but the English 
ambassadors reduced the claim to £7498 IS 5 10|dl. It w^as 

1 John, one of the Icelandic bishops who was afiaid to go and get installed, 
deputed John Mj}, Captain of the Kathaime of London, to go and inspect the 
tempoialities of his see Richaid Weston, a stock-fishinonger, was also con- 
cerned m this voyage Rymer, x 645, see also 682 and 762 

2 Worms, La Liguc hans^atigue, 152 

^ Rymer Fctd€ia,\m 112 racliaid II had made an expiess stipulation ‘of 
their aiding, couiicilmg, and comioiting” Englishmen abroad. Lot Farl iii. 

52(6) 

d pp. 301, 409. 


6 Hakluj t, Foi/ages, i 154, 
27 2 
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also alleged that in the attair the English had caused 250 
men very barbarously to be drowned, of whom some wei'e 
noble and others honourable personages, and the rest common 
merchants and manners,” in respect of whom the English 
agreed that the “said sovereign lord the king should of his 
great piety vouchsafe effectually to devise some convenient 
and wholesome remedy for the souls of such persons as 
were drowmed.” The people of Hambmg claimed 9117 
nobles, and after due examination restitution was promised 
to the sum of 416 nobles; to the men of Biemen, who 
claimed 4414 nobles, no satisfaction w^as promised; and the 
claims from Stralsund, Lubeck, Greifswald and Kampen were 
greatly reduced. Some matters were deferred till additional 
evidence could be procured, and English goods in the hands 
of foreigners were to be counted as an offset. 

The chief claims on the English side were against the 
citizens of Wismar and Rostock, who, in the ten preceding 
years, had committed robberies on ships from Newcastle, 
Hull (five complaints), York (two), London (two), Colchester, 
Yarmouth (five), Norwich, Glee (six), Wiveton (six), Lynn 
(seven). The most serious charge was from the people of 
Lynn ; they had a mercantile settlement consisting of twenty 
houses at Bergen in Norway; this town was attacked by 
the men from Wismar and Rostock and burnt; the English 
merchants lost their houses and goods, and had to ransom 
their persons at an expense of £181 5 k It was further 
averred by the English ambassadors that these were not 
the mere acts of individuals, but that the whole towns were 
implicated in these outrages, since the men were “hired 
thereunto at the expenses and charges of the common 
societies of the cities aforesaid, and that the inhabitants of 
every household in the aforesaid cities (each man according 
to his ability) wittingly and purposely set forth one, two 
or more men for the same expedition.” Eventually king 
Henry agreed to pay^ the sum of 5308 nobles. 


1 Hakluyt, Voyages^ i 169. 

® Eyiner, Eosdeia^ vm. 601. It is especially stipulated that the payment 
should be by bills and not made in bullion, except a reasonable sum for the 
ambassador’s expenses. 
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When the question of damages is thus set aside, we may AD 1309 
see more clearly the nature of the giie\ances on each side 
The Hansards chiefly complained of the way m which the 

-it T giieounces, 

customers performed their duties at dinerent ports, m chaig- 
ing customs twice ovei, or charging at illegal lates, and they 
claimed the privileges of their ancient charters The English 
complained that the Hansards would not deal with their 
merchants, and had carried this boycottmg so far as almost 
to starve some of them; they had not only made umeason- 
ahle regulations themselves, but had procured the passing of 
similar laws in Norway and Siveden. It was also urged that 
they had infringed their privileges in London ; they were 
accused ofaliowung strangers, who weie not members of their 
society, to colour'’ their “goods and merchandise uiider 
their company V' and so had diminished the kmg’s custom. 

This had been done so commonly for uventy years past, 
both by the general council and particular cities, that the 
loss to the revenue could not easily be calculated The loose 
organisation of the Hanse League rendered it very difiScult 
to check frauds of this kind, and the English ambassadors 
demanded a declaration in writing as to “what and what 
manner of territories, cities, towns, villages or comjDanies they 
be, for which the said society challengeth and pretendeth 
that they ought to enjoy the privileges granted unto their 
merchants,” 

One lesult of these negotiations wa^ a new effort to put A) range- 
down 'unjust’ robbeiies by sea, it was agreed that when 
anything was taken by English pirates from Prussian subjects 
and earned to England, the goveinors of the various ports 
should be bound on sole report or pi obable suspicion toariest 
and keep the goods in safe custody to be restored to their 
owners , and if they omitted to do so they were themselves 
bound to recompense the losses , a delay in executing justice 
or reimbursing the pillaged merchants, was to be met by 
the arrest of English goods in Prussia,n towns. Such limita- 
tion of reprisal, so that it became the final remedy when 
legal processes felled, was a real step in advance. 

Still more important negotiations were carried on in the FuhUcal 


i Hakluyt, I 17i 
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AD. 1399 time of Edward IV.; and the treaty of Utrecht was confirmed 
— }yy the king in 1474 The Hansards then secured very 
favourable terms, which were wrung from Edward IV. some- 
Ifaiuards. against his will, for he desired to stand well with the 

City merchants ; but the Hansards had come to his aid at the 
crisis of his fortunes and he did not dare to resist their 
demands When, in 1470, Warwick secured French support 
for the cause of Margaret and the Lancastrians, the Hanse 
towns, with some exceptions, felt called upon to interfere ; if 
French influence came to dominate in London, there was little 
hope that their privileges would be respected, and they gave 
substantial assistance to Edward, who landed at Ravenspur 
and carried all before himh Four years later he had to pay 
the price for their aid, and the Hansards were able to secure 
unusually favourable terms; they were to have absolute 
possession of three factories, the Cildhalla Teutomca, or 
Steelyard in London, the Steelyard in Boston, and another in 
Lyim^ Besides this, they were credited with a sum of 
£10,000 in satisfaction for injuries done them ; this sum was 
not to be paid, but deducted from the customs as they accrued. 
Various important privileges were confirmed to them, and 
they secured the right of selling Rhenish wines by retail®. 
This agreement probably marks the highest point of success 
to which the Hanse merchants attained in their dealings 
with this country; the settlement in London had flourished 
for more than four hundred years, but their monopoly of the 
Baltic trade was already broken. So far as their position 
in England was concerned their decline and fall were sin- 
gularly rapid, and in the time of Elizabeth the ancient 
Steelyard was altogether deserted. 

Nature of 124. The frightful disasters which overtook France 
during the Hundred Years’ War must have leacted to 
some extent on the trading connections of England. The 
whole of the country had suffered terribly, but no part was 
more utterly exhausted than the districts of Champagne 
and Burgundy ^ where the great fairs had been commonly 

^ On the whole incident compare E. Panii, Die Saltung der Eansestadte in 
den Moserikt iegen m ffansische GescliichteUatt. (1875), 75—105. 

2 Eymer, Feeder a, si. 796, s ifoia xi, 799. 

^ Basin. Mist, de Oharles VII , n c. 1, ed. Qmcherat, p. 44, 
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held These were practically discontinued*, and mei chants AD 
no longer travelled along the ancient trade route from ilar- 
seilles by Lyons to the north, the course of trathc 'vas 
diverted, and the chief stream of commerce between Italy 
and the north was forced to make its way through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Bay of Biscay. Italians continued to 
frequent this country, but they sailed here in their galleys, Italian 
and no longer travelled by the overland route. There was a 
change too m the style of the business they carried on, for 
it was mercantile rather than financial. It is commonly said 
that Italians originally settled here, as in other parts ot the 
north, with the view of collecting and transmitting papal 
taxation^; and this becomes probable when we bear in mmd 
that finance was not their exclusive calling, and that, as we 
have seen, the Florentines were also engaged in procuring 
raw wool for the umniifactureis in their own city, while men 
of Italian extraction were partly occupied in the impurtation 
of spices^ In 1284 three Italian merchants wrote tiom 
London to acquaint their principals with the arrangements 
they had made for procuring wool regulaily from \arious 
monastic establishments ; and a list survives from the year 
1815 of nearly two hundred ecclebiastical houses in England 
and Scotland which fui rushed the Florentines wuth this 
articled The fact that the papal agents w*ere also engaged 
in an export trade goes far to explain how* it w^as possible 
for England to meet the continual drain of papal taxation ; 
as the wool trade declined’ it became mure necessary to 
insist on the use of bills of exchange in this business, tor the 

1 Pigeomieau, iiisf da Covimeio, de Fiai Co i 363 

2 Sehanz, Eng Handelsimhhl, i 111. 

® Chonicle of the Mayois and Sheriff De autigais Ugibus LFe <C?mden 
Soe ), 118. See above, p. 323 

^ S L Peruzzi, Stona del comnwcio et dei hancJaeii di Fiien^e^ 70 

5 The development of the cloth tiadem England may have mteiferedsoniev>hpt 
vrith their chief expoits, and mclmed them to attempt that direct erpoit of brllioii 
T?hich Pachard II piohilnted; but m the eailier pait of the fom*teeath century, 
their bnsmess mubt have been principally that of negotiating billb of exchange; 
thebe were probably hquidated paitly tlirougli transmission cf Englisli ^^ool over- 
land to Italy, and partly at the great fairs of Champagne A. Beei, AUqeaictne 
Geschichte des Welthandeh^ i. 221 Bourqneiot m de VAcadtane des In- 
st/qdtons, ii. series, v. li. 127. 
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wool>merchants would prefer to exi3ort raw material when 
they could. 

The first Florentine merchants settled in England were 
chiefly occupied in transmitting muiiey’s worth to Italy and 
in carrying on financial business in England: the Fresco- 
baldi, Bardi and Peruzzi were, not so much mei chants, as 
bankers with whom Edward III. had large transactions 
He was not the only loyal defaulter of the tirne^ and the 
disasters which attended the banking-houses appeal to have 
reacted on the prosperity of the Tuscan city itself-. They 
never recovered their financial importance however, but they 
seem to have followed in the wake of the Venetians and to 
have carried on a direct maiitime trade with England in 
the fifteenth century; their gieat galleys brought 'things 
of complacence ' to London, while their merchants throve by 
their business relations with the Netherlands®. 

The original connection with the Genoese was of a dif- 
ferent character. Richard I. had established relations with 
them, but it was not easy to preserve friendly ties with 
the Ligurian republic^ They took the same impartial in- 
terest in the maritime struggles of the fourteenth century 
as the Swiss did in military operations at a later time, for 
they were always ready to supply mercenary ships of war. 
In 1316 King Robert the Bruce hired some galleys from 
Genoese citizens to be used against England, and Edward II., 
into whose hands some letters about the transaction had 
fallen, complained of this infraction of the ancient amity with 
the Republic ; while a few months later he endeavoured to 
procure similar assistance for himself®. Edward III. was at 
great pains to court their friendship® and to disarm their 
hostility ^ As French influence over Genoa increased there 
was a breach of the friendly relations with England®. This 
was a matter of regret on other grounds, as the Genoese 

1 Eobert of Sicily. Peruzzi, Stona^ 461. 

2 S. L. Peiuzzi, Storia., 457. 

s Libelle of Mi ghsh Polycije m Political Songs^ n 172. 

^ J. T Bent, Genoa, 149 s Pcedera, n. i. 293, 313. 

® Ibid. II. n. 941, 946, 948. 7 Ibid n. li. 1156 ; in 1 . 126. 

8 Ibid. Yin. 717, 773. Henry Y. endeavoured at least to secure their 
neutrality, as when he granted them trading concessions he did not- bmd them 
not to trade with his enemies. Foedem, x. 120. 
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had opened up commercial as well as milit.aiy connect-ions A D 1399 
With the noitii of Europe, and the tiade with them ivould 
have been particularly piofitable. At one time there 
was a prospect of a Genoese staple being established at ^ i> 1379 . 
Southampton, but this wms prevented by the jealousy of 
London mei chants \ and England lost the advantage which 
would ha\e accrued. The Genoese weie skilled in the 
manufactuie of weapons and munitions of Vvar^, and they 
also imported alum, woad and other materials which were 
useful for the cloth manufacture ^ while they exported 
large quantities of English goods , the business they carried 
on was more in favour wuth the English citizens than that 
done by other Italians despite their political connection with 
Fiance But this connection aftected the piivilegcs winch 
the king allowed them to enjoy, and their position surfered 
from the varying relations ot the Lancastrians and Yorkists 
to France ^ 

The Venetians \vere under no such disadvantai^e , thev 
seem to have frequented this country for trading at an earlier 
date than any of the other Italians®, and they were the 
pioneers among then' countrymen in organising direct trading 
voyages. The Flanders galleys first sailed in 1317, they 
seem to have called at Southampton on some of their earlier 
voyages^ we hear of a quarrel between the ciews of five 
Venetian galleys and the people of Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight m 1323", shortly afterwards a regular giant 
of tradmg privileges® was accorded by the Crovn, but the 
Venetians do not seem to have been willing to take advantage 
of it at first®. The growing succebs of their Genoese rivals m 
Fiandeis, howmver forced them to alter their views and to 
visit Southampton^^ and in the early part of the fifteenth 

1 TVaisingliam, Eisf. Angl i 407, 449. 

3 A Beei, Geschtclite des W elthandels^ i 200. 

3 We hear ot the impoit of coin m 1316, a famine year Faideia, 11 1 . 293. 

^ Lihelle in Political Songs, n 172. 

£ Schanz, Enghsche RandeUpoUtih, i 116. 

® Ibid I 117 Bat Cat t p 84, 13 Jan 1201. 

Caltvdat of State Paitets (Venetian), i. 5, No 13. 

® Rymei, Fcedeia, ii i 593 

® See above, p 411 

10 Xhe eaily histoi v of coinmeiciai mtercoarse with Yemce may be traced m th@ 
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century this port, with Bruges, was the great centre of 
Venetian trade in the north of Europe, they sailed to London 
and other English ports with merchandise, thence passed to 
Flanders to transact business, and afterwards loaded with 
English goods and returned to the Adriatic^; they enjoyed 
very special privileges about arrest for debt, and in regard 
to the tribunals before which they should pleads while 
they shared in the relaxation of the staple regulations which 
was permitted to merchants trading towards the West". But 
the trade which they carried on did not meet with general 
approval. Venetians had far outstripped their Italian rivals 
in the development of manufactures, and their connections 
did not enable them to bring to England raw materials for 
cloth dressing and dyeing, such as the Genoese furnished, 
they therefore imported spices, drugs and fine manufactured 
goods which public opinion condemned as mere articles of 
luxury that pandered to extravagant tastes. 

This objection to certain branches of foreign trade, on 
what we may call sumptuary grounds, is one we shall meet 

State Papers (Venetian) i. In 1317 (the fiist year ^hen the fleet was organised) an 
attempt was made to come to some agreement with Edward m., and unless this 
arrangement was ratified the Flanders galleys weie not to visit England (No. 9). 
In 1319 (No. 11) the agent of a ceitam Nicoleto Basadono sold 10,000 Ihs. of sugar 
and 1000 lbs of candy m London, and lent also 3580 livres in money He bought 
a return cargo at Boston fair and set sail m two coggos toFlandeis, but was robbed 
by English sailois. Hence we may argue that at this date dii'ect trade by sea h*ad 
aheady begun The riot of 1323 caused a rupture m the direct intercourse between 
Vemce and English ports (Nos. 18 and 22) but English products were bemg con- 
veyed by the sea route, and there were fi equent oi dmances levying duties on English 
wool brought overland' from Flanders (Nos. 21, 23, 34, 37) In 1384, however, the 
successful competition of Genoese galleys in Flanders seems to have forced the 
Venetians to send part of then* fleet to Southampton (No. 96), but the oarsmen 
were to be prohibited from going ashore. Similar tentative arrangements were 
made in subsequent years (Nos 97, 98, 102, 105), and after 1392 one or other of the 
English poits was regularly visited by the Flanders fleet. According to their 
regular course, they visited Syracuse, Majoica, the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
and proceeded thence to England, and to the Low Countries ; they frequented the 
Channel ports rather than London itself. The whole was under the direction of a 
Commodore elected by the Great Council ; each vessel had 30 archers on board, for 
purposes of defence. The gaUeys were manned by 180 Sclavonian oarsmen, who 
had a fraternity m Southampton and their own place of sepulture at North Stone- 
ham, where the mscription may be read, “ Sepultura de la schola de sclavom, ano 
Dni Mcccciisxxsi ” R. Brown, Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), i. Ixi. 

^ Rymer, Pmdera^ vin. 595. 

2 GaUndar of State Papers (Venetian), i. 41, No. 138. 

s 2R n C.3; 2 H. V. St. n. c. 6. 
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over and over again, but it nowhere finds moie definne 
expression than m the Libelle of English Polycye, 

The giete galleys of Venees and Fflorence 
Ee wel ladene with thynges of complacence 
All ^picerye, and of grocers ware, 

Wyth swete wynes, alle manere of chaffare, 

Apes^ and japes and marmasettes taylede, 

Tillies trifles that litelle have availede 

And thynges wyth whiche they fetely blere oure eye. 

With thynges not enduryng that we bye 

y- * ■/- V- 

Thus these galeisc for this lykjnge ware, 

And etyng ware, beie hens our best chaffare, 

Clothe, wolle and tynne, whiche as I saide beforne, 

Oute of thii= loiide w'erste myghte be forboine. 

Ffor eche other londe of nece'-^ite 
Have giete nede to by some of the thre 
And ^Yee resse^ve them into this cuoste 
Y\Tire and chatlare tliat lyghtlye wol be loste^ 

On these and ocher grounds public opinion denmihle'* 
that some limitation should be imposed on the Italian 
traders It was asked first of all that they should only 
import commodities from Venice and the East, as they had 
engaged in the carrying trade between Spam, Portugal, 
Britanny and England S kere we have another indication 
of Navigation policy, requirmg these foreign merchants to 

1 Lxhellt nj English Folvcge in Fohtioal Songs (PtoU^;), ii 173 Tins most 
mteiestiiig tiact shtudrl be compaied with Sn John Forte&cues Comodytes of 
England, wnitten before 1451 but only lecently punted After n entioning the 
riveis and (‘2) haibouis which gave a.11 parts cf the land the advantage oi tiade, 
he adds, ‘The thud comodyte or this land ys that the gionnde thereof is soo good 
and commodyous to the shepe, that beaie soo goode woli, and ys soo pkntyous 
theieof that all the meichands of two londs may not by that one merciiandyz 
The fourth comodj te that the comones have wuth m hem ys wollyn clothe i edy 
made at all tiniTb to sei-ve the meichaunts of any two Kingdomys Chrystenye oi 
hethyunye.” i p 551 

2 “ Eke when the Spaynaidb, Poityngalers Bietons, and othere Merchantes ot 
the Centres on this half the saide Stiaytes (Manock, i e Gribraltai) brouglit and 
solde tbeymself heie m this Reaume, Gieyn, Oyle, Wex, Iren, Eiuyt, and suche 
othei MeicLaudiset> of the same Counties, and also wheie that the Meichantes of 
Engelonde with her Slnppes, myght goo and bye theie hemself such Merchandises 
and brynge hem mto Engelond, thanne weie al suche maner of Meichandises m 
gifetteie habimdance, and at bettere chepe and price wythymie this Reaume, and 
the Navie and the Meichaundises of this saide Reaume m betteie estate thanne 
e^ei they weie oi aic lykly to be ” Smee the Italians had taken up the cany mg 
hade thoj had bioughi few'er goods from then’ own laud, withtiio usual complamt 
of mciease of piice, decrease of customs, lowxnmg the piice of native expoits 
and “eke to gietter hurt of alle the Navye. ’ Rut. Pari y. 31 b 
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import only the produce of their own land. The petitioners 
also urge the singular plea, quite in a Cobdenite spnit, 
that commercial needs would facilitate peace between the 
hostile nations, if it were not for the intervention of neutial 
traders. ‘‘All tho that aie youre Ennemys m any Centres 
on this half the said Streites schall be fayne to desire your 
peas and frendeship, or atte best to bryngge hider their 
Merchandises and fette yours be sauf conduytsh’" No action 
was taken on this petition, and in 1445 there were other 
; complaints brought against them ; this is the first symptom 
of the objection that they were seriously interfering with 
the native industry of the country — and indeed with the 
staple trade. “Whereas the Merchaunds Straungers Italyans, 
of longe tyme contynually abydinge in this your noble 
Reame, have customably used to ryde aboute for to bye 
Wollen Clothes, Wolle, Wolfelles, ahd Tynne, in every partie 
of the same Reame, by the sufferaunce whereof the said 
Merchaunds have knowleche of all the privetees of the 
same Reame, as well of the povertye of your peple as of 
their penurye. Wheche poverte and penurye the said Mar- 
chaunds percevynge, have redye money and therwith at 
the first hande bye Wollen Cloths, Wolle, Wollefelles and 
Tynne, of such mdygent persones as sell hit at their grete 
myschief and losse, and summe of the said Merchaunds 
putte the said Wolle for to make Clothe thereof/’ and the 
price of wool and cloth had in consequence been greatly 
diminished and decreased, than which there could be no 
greater hurt to the liege people of the realm. The suggested 
remedy was to ordam that these foreigners should only buy 
the staple commodities at the ports where their galleys 
.called, and that they should not be allowed more than 
three months in which to dispose mf their cargoes^. Like 
the previous complaint this was ineffectual and it is not 
hard to discern the real ground of the objection here 
alleged. The London wool staplers and clothiers® did not 
pay ready money, and for that matter did not always pay at 

^ Bot. Fail, V. 32 a. 2 Farl. v 334 (11) 

s See a complaint of their monopoly from the drapers in 1406. Rot, Pari. m. 
698, No 127. . 
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ail I Such competition as that of the Italians m the internal ad 
tiade of the country must have interfered seriously with then 
accustomed profits. The complaint of their buying wool, 


‘'some of wfiiich they delivered to clothiers to make cloth 


after their pleasure/’ leappears in the reign of Richaid III -.d iisi 
along with a very complete summary of the other giievanc* s 
which had been matters of complaint at all times — of stoiing 
goods so as to sell at enhanced prices, of selling by retail, 
of exporting money and not commodities, and of harbournig 
other aliens I 


125. Though the outcry about the interfeimice of 
foreigners in the great manufactures of the coimtiy had 
immediate effect, serious efforts were made m the latter half 
of the fifteenth century to encourage native industry pRitiy 
by prohibiting the importation of fimslied goods and paitly 
by encouraging the impoitation of mateiial^ In 14.55 a 
complaint was made on behalf of the siikwomen and bpiuners 
of the inistery and occupation of silk-woiking in London 
that the Lombaids, tvith the intention of Je'-tru\ mg the said 
mistery, were introducing “ ribbands and chains, falsely and 
deceitfully wrought, all manner girdles and other things 
concerning the said mistery and occupation, in no manner 
wise bringing in any good silk un wrought as the} v, ere W’ont 
to bring heretofore”; and parliament entirely prohibited the 
impoitation of these goods, under the penalty of foifeiture 
together uith a heavy fine® 


The reigns of the Yorkists were particularly distin- 
guished for the eagerness with which this policy was paisued 


Ed- 
t.aru IE. 


Edward IV. passed similar measures with i eg aid to silk m 


1463*^ and 14b3% but the former statute contained another 


clause of a far more sueeiying character. It complains that 
owing to the import of wares “fully wrought and ready made 
to sale” the “artificers cannot live by their misteiies and 
occupations as they have done in times past, but diverse of 
them, as well householders as hmelings and other servants 
and apprentices in great number be this day unoccupied and 


1 Pa ston Letters, m 166* 
^ 33 H YI c, 5. 
s 22 Ed I\\ c. 3. 


? 1 R III c 9. 
^ 3 Ed lY c 3. 
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AD, 1399 do hardly live in great misery, poverty and need,” and it 
proceeds to prohibit the introduction of a very miscellaneous 
assortment of finished goods \ 

AD 1463. The wardens of the vaiious misteries in towns where they 
existed were to have the right of search to aid m executing 
recognition/ this statute, and their powers were extended so that they 
gilds might search m adjoining towns and villages where there 
were no wardens of their own craft. It is a curious feature 
that the prohibition did not extend to the sale of ‘'goods 
taken upon the sea without fraud or collusion or that come 
into the realm by way of wreck.” Similar prohibitions were 
A D, 1484. enacted by Richard and there is every reason to suppose 
that this protective policy was worked with some success, for 
towards the close of the fifteenth century we begin to hear 
of an incursion of Italian artisans to reside and exercise their 
callings, but not to settle in England^ Parliament prohibited 

1 Woollen Caps, Woollen Clotli, Laces, Corses, Ribbands, Fringes of Silk and 
Thread, Laces of Thiead, Silk Twined, Silk in any wise embioidered, Laces of 
Gold, Tyres of Silk or Gold, Saddles, Stirrups or any Harness pertaining to 
Saddleiy, Spurs, Bosses of Bridles, Anndirons, Giidnons, any Manner of Locks, 
Pinsons, Fire Tongs, Dripping Pans, Dice, Tennis Balls, Points, Purses, Gloves, 
Giidles, Harness for Giidles of Hon, Latten Steel, Tin or of Alkemme, anything 
wrought of any Tawed Leather, any Tawed Furrs, Buscans, Shoes, Galoches, or 
Corks, Knives, Daggeis, Woodknives, Bodkins, Sheers for Taylors, Scissors, 
Razors, Sheaths, Playing Caids, Pins, Pattens, Pack Needles, or any Painted 
Ware, Forceis, Caskets, Rings of Copper or of Latten Gilt, or Chaffing Dishes, 
Hanging Candlesticks, Chaffing Balls, Sacring Bells, Rings for Cui’tams, Ladles, 
Scimmers, Counterfeit Basons, Ewers, Hats, Brushes, Caids for Wool, blanch 
Iron Thread commonly called White Wire. 3 Ed. IV. c 4 

2 1 R. m. 0 12 

2 “IV. Moreover a great number of aitificers and other strangeis not bom 
under the king’s obeysance, do daily resort and repair to the city of London, and 
to other cities, boroughs and towns of the said realm, and much more than they 
were wont to do m times past, and inhabit by themselves m the said lealm with 
their wives, childien and household, and wiU not take upon them any laborious 
occupation, as gomg to plough and cart, and other like busmess, but use the 
makmg of cloth and other handicrafts and easy occupations, and biing and 
convey fiom the paits beyond the sea, great substance of wares and meichandises 
to fairs and markets, and all other places of this leahn at their pleasure, and 
there sell the same, as well by retail as otherwise, as freely as any of the kmg’s 
subjects use to do, to the great damage and impoverishment of the kmg’s said 
subjects, and will m no wise suffer nor take any of the king's said subjects to 
work with them, but they take only mto their service people born in their own 
countries, whereby the kmg’s said subjects for lack of occupation fall into idleness, 
and be thieves, beggars, vagabonds, and people of vicious living to the great 
perturbance both of the kmg and of all his realm; and when the merchants, 
artificers and strangers before rehearsed have gamed within this realm, by buying 
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artificers who came from abroad fiom exercising their crafts 
as independent householders, or as emplo} ers ^ they were to 
engage themselves as “servaunts unto suche of your subgietrs 
oonly as ben experte and connynge yn suche Fetys, Crafts 
and Werkes as the seide Straungieis can occupie Alien 
artificers k already established m the country, Mere only to 
sell by gross and not by retail, and only to take the king s 
subjects for their servants There is indeed one interesting 
exception to this prohibition, the act was not to be piejadi- 
cial to any “Artificer or Merchant Stranger, of what Nacion 
or Coimtiey he be or shall be of for brynging into this Eealme 
or selling by Retaill or otherwise of any manner of Bukos 
wrytten or imprynted or for the inhabit} nge vithm the said 
Reaime, for the same intent, or to any writer, iympner, hynder 
or imprynter, of such bokes he hath or fehail have to sell 
by wey of Merchandise, or for their abode in the same Reame 
for the exercising of the said occupacions/* 

126. The preceding paragraphs shoiv that there had 
been a very great increase in the trading connections of 
the country since the time of Edwaid III, and considerable 
attention was directed to questions connected ivith the media 
of exchange. There was not however any fresh departure 
from the lines laid doivn under Richard IP, aliens were still 
to expend half their money in goods though they might take 
the rest m bullion^; but before long this permission \Yas 
rescinded^ and they w'ere required to expend the wdiole of 


or by such easy occupations and hamliciafts, gieat sabstance oi goods, "mtli tlie 
same substance tliey go out of this said realm to such paits bej’ord the sea as 
liketb them best, and there sx^end the same goovls, oftentimes among the hmg’s 
adveisanes and enemies, to the gieat damage of our sovereign lord the king and 
his subjects, and impoveiishinent of this realm and the commons of ihe same, and 
so by occasion of the inemisses the substance of the inhabitants m the said cities, 
boroughs and towns now late hath fallen, and daily doth fall into gieat poieitj 
and decay, to them great undoing unless the kings giacious aid be to them m 
this behalf showed.'’ 

Ill ansiier to this petition aliens weie restramed from exercismg handicrafts, 
and were compelled to sell then goods in gross, and within eight months from 
landing, and restiamed m other ways 1 RichaidHI c 9 

1 Of these the number must ha\e been considerable, m 1436 no fe^vei than 
1738 aliens, dwelhng in diffeient counties, weie natuiahsed. Rymer, Fcedeia^ 
X 637 

2 See abo^e, p. 395. 

i 4 H. IV. c. 15, 
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their moneys, saving only their necessary expenses, on the 
commodities of the realm. Severe restrictions were also put 
upon their dealings with one another; and houses were to 
be assigned for their residence where they might live with 
sufficient hosts^ This statute is chietly remarkable for the 
clause which renders it felony to multiply gold or silver or 
use the craft of multiplication'. 

Henry V. framed a complete code of regulations in con- 
nection with an attempted reformation of the gold coinage ; 
he ordained that the clipped and worn com should only be 
accepted by weight, and endeavoured to induce the public 
to bring in their money to be lecoined they were to pay 
seignorage of 5s. on the Tower Pound of gold, and fifteen pence 
on the pound of silver‘d, and to receive the money recoined in 
eight days^; all the gold in the hands of the exchange ’was 
to be brought for coinage also*' At the same time he ex- 
tended the time which was allowed to the Pope’s Merchants 
to export goods to the value of their bills, from three months 
to nine , as they complained that they could not bind them- 
selves to carry out the terms of their bonds within the 
shorter time. In the reign of Henry VI. a new step was 
taken, and aliens were required to give sureties from their 
companies that they would not export gold ; the same 
measure contains a noticeable exemption, for it permits the 
exportation of gold for the ransoms of English prisoners ^ 

1 On tins system compare Cunningliam, Alien Inimic/iants, 93, 

- 5 H rv. cc 4, 9. This was suspended by Henry VI m favoiu of philosophers 
who undertook to transmute metals foi him. Fcedera, xi 128, 240. 

^ 9 E. V. st I. c. 11, 

9 H. V. st. n. c 1 ; compare 2 H. VL cc. 15, 16. 

^ But the loyal exigencies rendered tins condition nugatory see thecomplamts 
Hot. Fail iv. 101 {n) 

^ The business of the Exchange was still oigamsed m the old way and let out to 
mdmduals for a peiiod of tune (see ahoyep'p 283). There were complaints fiom 
time to time as to the way in which this duty was disohaiged (e g John Van, Eof. 
Fail I 293, No 23, Hugh Bryce, Eot. Pail v. 634, No 42), and at the accession of 
Hemy TV. the officers of the Exchange w^ere specially exempted from the general 
pardon. Eot. Fad tv 1 a In 1464 the office was gi*anted to “Master William 
Hatteclyf our Phisicion and Moreys BurghiU,” on a payment of £20 yeaily “as it 
was laten to ferme beforn, and £10 over of encrese by yere ” Eof. Pari v 529 b. 
In Henry VII.’S reign it was let for a snnilai* sum (£30 . 65 8 t?.) to Fox Eot. Fai 1. 
VI 377 b. The charge on exchange was one halfpenny on eveiy noble, Eot. 
Pari. V 635, No. 43. 7 2 H M. c. 6, 
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The evils could not be easily pi evented however ; the piecious ad isoy 
metals were so scarce in Europe at this time, that all nations of 

■were making similar regulations m the vain effort to retain 
them \ while they were being extravagantly used for purposes 
of adornment and display; and Edward lY. increased the 
penalties by rendering the export of bullion felony, in the a d 147S 
hope of averting '' the impoverishing of the Realm, and final Foimcai 
destruction of the Treasure of the same Realml” He also ofTrealwt 
enacted that merchants of the staple should insist on im- 
mediate payment, and that half their receipts should be in 
the form of money or bullion and should be sent within thiee at an 
months to the mintl While a political motive niay just be 
detected in the foiegoing legulations with regaid to tieavcnre, 
a similar intention stands out in clear relief in the measure vd 1!72 
which insi«5ted on the importation of bow staves'^ Richaid’s 
statute in 14d3 is paiacuiarly curious as it combines the r 
diverse objects of providing lor the defence of the realm and 
encouraging a body of native artisans “ Mekely shew'en 
unto youre discrete wisdom youre besecheis the Bowyeis 
inhabitant wnthin Citeez, Burgh es and Villages of this noble 
Realme of Englond, occupying Aitillary to tbeyrn belonging 
for the sure tuicion and defence of the seid Realme, that 
where in tymes past goode and hable stuff of Bo^vesta'ves as 
well by Englishe Meichannts as by Straungiers hath been 
brnpobt into this said Reame, by the which the «aid mhabi- 
taunife Aitilieis myght competently live upon suuhe Stuff as 
they then bought of Bowestaves at xls the C, or xlvis and 
viiic/. atte mooste. It is so nuive, that by the subtile mea.ies 
of Lumbards useing to diverse Poites in this Realme, the 
Crafte of Bowiers aforesaid is sore mynnu-hed and likly to be 
iittirly undone^ and therby the ionde gieatly enfebled to rhe 
greate Jeujeardie of the same, and the gieate comfoite to the 

1 Bch&nz, Lngli^che Sa7idehj)ohfil, I 483 

2 17 Ed rV. c 1. This seeiib to nopiy a recogmtiuii of tlio two distinct 
obiectioiib which weie nrgGd by mei cantiiisis, (1) t-o diaiiiiiig the couittiy of coinage 

an meon^ eiuence to the public, and (2) diiniiiisimig Tica^ule as a politic ai 
danger 

s 3 Ed IV c 1 

^ Foui Tu:h eceiy ton of goods iJ Ed IV c 2, and ten with e’ceiy butt of 
wine, 1 R Iir e 10, both enactmerts aie ^peaullj dii cted agduist Itah ns 
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Enemies and adversanez thereof^’ They continue to point 
out that bowstaves are now sold at four times the old price, 
and that they are sold unsorted, good and bad alike, at this 
outrageous price. While the political motive lies in the 
forefront, the statute is inteiestmg as being an early case of 
legislation for the import of the raw materials needed in a 
branch of manufacture. 


IV. Industry and Internal Trade. 

127. There is abundance of evidence to show that the 
manufacture of cloth had increased with such extraordinary 
rapidity, that it had grown to be a very important trade. 
English wool was still sought after by foreigners \ but much 
was retained at home ; the customs* from wool were declin- 
ing*'^ while commerce was expanding fast ; and in the notices 
of trade, as well as the complaints about pirates, we find 
that cloth, and not merely wool, was an ordmary English 
export. The manufacture had its chief centre in the eastern 
counties, but it was really diffused throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, as we may gather from the 
various statutes which were intended to regulate the pro- 
duction. The aulnager held an ancient office, as it existed 
in the time of Edward I.®; it was his duty to visit the fans 
and piesumably to try to enforce the one measure of cloth 
which had been established for the kingdom ^ His office 
gave great opportunity for fraud and there are frequent 
complamts of ' covin ’ between dealers and aulnagers, to the 
hurt of the public®. The attempt to enforce one measure for 
the whole country was discarded in favour of the makers 
of Cog ware and Kendal cloth, in divers counties®; and from 

1 On the project of opening a staple for wool at Pisa see below, p 493. 

2 From £68000 in the tune of Edward Dl. to £12000 m 1448, at Calais. 
27 H VI. c. 2. See also Eamsay, Lancaster and Toji, u. 257. 

s Perot le Taillour forfeited the office and Pieres de Edehneton was mstalled 
in his place and took the oaths. Madox, Exchequer, 588 See also Eot Pail, i 
292 (18) and n. 28 (50). 

^ Magna Carta (9 H. m. e. 35 1 

* 3 E n e. 2; 17 R. II. c 5 

« 18 B. n. st. I. c. 10. They were allowed to make these sorts of cloth of the 
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the same statute^ we learn of such abuses in the inanufactuie a d ur>i 
m Somerset, Dorset, Bristol and Gloucester, that the mer- 
chants who took them abroad w^ere imprisoned, and in dangei* 
of being killed. Tiie Essex custom, of selling cloths opened, 
so that the buyers might examine them, ivas put in force 
moie generally A few years later greater scope was given 
for the varieties of local manufacture, as any one ivas allowed ad 13‘j 4 
to make cloth of the length and breadth he liked, so long 
as it was measured by the king’s aulnagers and sealed to 
show" what it ready was®; but this liberty was abused and 
subsequent statutes defined the exact sizes to ivhich cloths 
of different sorts should be made^. Worsteds were made in 
Norfolk, Suff'olk and Cambridge, of four different dimensions, 
and the oversight of these counties was assigned to the 
eight wardens chosen at Norwich^ The making of broad- 
cloth was also earned on in East Anglia and Es‘^ox% Loudon 
was knowm as a centre for manufacture®, as well as 
for sale, early m the fifteenth century, and towaids its 
closed we hear of the cloth industry at Salisbuiy and Win- 
chester. 

The manufacture w^as evidently extending to different Vouptifs 
localities, and as the hands became more skilled, an increased 
vaiiety of articles was produced; though high-priced and, 
presumably, fine cloths were still imported®. The variety 
was paitly due to the quality of the wool grown m paiticular 
districts, and on this account the practice of mixing flocks 
with the cloth 'was peimitted in ceitam paits of Devonshue, 
though it was forbidden elsewhere®; but m other cases, , 
mcreasing skill was doubtless able to meet varieties of 
taste. The statute of Richard III. wdiich defines the sizes a d. 1434. 
of the ordinary cloths, broad-cloths, straights, and kerseys, 

usual breadtla of tliiee-quarteis of a yard. Tins, one may notice, is the Fleiai^li 
ell of 27 inches (Touimm Smith, Gilds, Winchester, p 3,51 n ). and the piactice 
may possibly point to a Flemish origin of the species of manufactuie. 

1 13 E n I. c 11 2 17 n 11 . c. 2. 

s 11 H yi. 0 . 9, and statutes recited there. 

^ 7 Ed. IV c. 1. ^8 Ed IV. c. 1. 

6 4 H. IV c. 6. '‘1 E in. c 8 

® 4 Ed JX. c. 1. The French Heiald appeals to admit tliat more cloths aie 
made in England but msists that far finer doth is made m Fiance, Pyne, 80. 

9 7 Ed IV. c 2. 


28—2 
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AD. 1461 yet enumerates some half-dozen additional sorts to which it 
— i4So apply^ 

By far the most complete picture of the cloth manu- 
A.D. 1465 facture in the fifteenth century is fuimshecl by a statute 
of Edward IV. The preamble makes the usual complaint 
of bad workmanship, and alleges that English chah was 
falling into disrepute abroad; the statute regulates the 
whole business m all its details. The size of cloths of 
different soits, the modes of sealing good cloths, imperfect 
cloths and half cloths were all ordained, and full discretion 
was given to appoint a sufficient number of officers to attend 
to these duties The long list of officials charged with 
powers under this act gives proof that the trade was earned 
on alike in towns and rural districts, and that mere municipal 
supervision could no longer prove effective. The whole act 
selves to show that there was a very Complete system for the 
i^ational national regulation of the chief industry of the country, and 
that this system was chiefly entoiced by the action of a royal 
official and his agents. 

The existence of such national supervision was unfavour- 
able to the maintenance of a system of local regulation by 
means of craft gilds% though in Norfolk and other places the 
local, gilds were used as instruments for exercising parlia- 
mentary control” The craft gild was an association of house- 
holders to whom the supervision of the trade in their own 
locality was officially entrusted ; and the granting of parlia- 
mentary recognition to any of these gilds would tend to 
perpetuate this domestic type of industrial organisation, 
fi- When authoritative regulation was exercised over craftsmen 
by outside officials, there was less obstacle to the introduction 
of new forms of business organisation. We can see that in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the moneyed men with 
capital were coming to take an active part in the clothing 
trade, and that in the arrangements they made for the conduct 
of business, the household no longer served as the unit for 
purposes of trade regulation, as it had done in the ordinances 
of craft gilds. As early as 1339^ we find that Thomas 

1 1 B, HI. c. 8. 

2 Bor ail excellent illnstiation from the oiganisation for searching cloth in 
Coventry in 1518 see Miss D Harris’s LifB in an Old English Town, 254. 

a See below, pp. 441 and 513. * Bymer, Feeder a, ii. ii. 1098. Ashley, i ii 202. 
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Blantet of Bristol, who came of an important family there, was A D i4b 

^ " 14S5 

setting up looms and causing workmen to be hired to cany on 
the trade ; whilst a few years later, certain merchants had then 
cloths fulled in villages round about the city to the disadvan- 
tage and discredit of the Bristol fullersh This class oi Capuah 
capitalist employers might be recruited from different sides 
it might consist to some extent of those who bought up the 
wooP used as material, and let it out to workmen to weave 
into cloth; it might be drawn, as Professor Ashley® points 
out, from a class of manual labourers like the shearmen who 
finished the cloth, and began to trade wholesale in the pro- 
duct when thus ready for the market ; or it might be that 
drapers, who dealt wholesale m clothe and tailors, who made 
goods out of cloth®, began to employ workmen m the manu- 
facture. By whatever steps a man rose to be a capitalist, 
those whom he set fo work would become econoiiiicariv 
dependent, and the small masters m a trade he organised 
approximated to the position of journeymen. Personal super- 
vision by an employer was more effective than gild regulation®, 
and capitalistic management was compatible with increasing 
division of labour and with the introduction of machmery. Dim^ion 
The signs of progress in equipment are an additional mdication 
tlRit the industry was being conducted on a large scale ; and 
the confused story of the tiade organisations of the time 
becomes more intelligible when we view them as inci- 
dents m this transition on the one hand we have asso- 
ciations of capitalists, connected with the manufacture, but 
engaged m wholesale trading , while on the other, there are 


1 E^iglzsJi Gilds, 285 

2 Ashley, Ec Eist , i. u 227. 4 Ed IV c 1 and 3 H TUI. c. 6 

s Ashley, Ec Bist , i. ii 211 The piocUmation of 1364, conferring a chaiter 
on the Drapers’ Company shows that aitisaiis as we should call them, weie en- 
gaging in the cloth tiade It oideis that ‘ Each of the mysteiies of tenter ei^, 
letters and fnlleis confine themselves to their own mysteries, and m no manner 
intermix themselves or mterfere with the making, buying or sellmg of any manner 
ot cloth or di apery on pain oi impiisonment.” Herbert Livery Companies, i 400 

4 Pohticai Poems, B. S , ii 285. Armstrong’s Sermon, p. 65 

5 Their ordinances show that the tailors of Bristol were skilled artisans who 

could cut out in 1401, but that they clauned to engage in the trade of dealing in 
cloth as an ancient usage in the time of Chailes I Fox, 3Iei chant Taylois of 
Biistol, pp 32, 86 6 Coinpaie YoL n p. 499, 
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struggles to maintain, under the new conditions, regulations 
similar to those which had been in vogue under the old order 
The statute of 1465 already referred to, indirectly indicates 
that the inSuence of capital had made itself felt on every 
side, and that the industry was earned on in those forms which 
survived till a century ago when the invention of machinery 
brought about the Industrial Revolution h Clothiers delivered 
the wool to the spinners, carders and other labourers by 
weight, and paid them for the ivork when it was finished*^ ; 
but apparently they perpetrated frauds on the labourers, 
in delivering the wool, and by forcing the labourers to take 
a great part of their wages in pins, giidles, and other ‘un- 
profitable wares.' This appears to be the earliest act against 
truck ; it ordains that for the future payment shall be made 
in true and lawful money. The various employments, which 
were combined in the manufacture*' of cloth, — as carders, 
spinners, weavers, fullers, shearmen and dyers®, — are dis- 
tinguished, and the duties of the fullers described with great 
precision. Among subsidiary employments connected with 
the preparation of cloth, the dyers seem to have occupied a 
prominent place. At Coventry in particular they seem to 
have been a powerful body^; and defective dyeing with 
materials that faded or of cloth not properly prepared was 
especially condemned by statute in 1484 ^ 

Considerable care was taken that English workmen should 
be well supplied with raw materials ; Edward IV. reananged 
the regulations for the staple with the intent that ‘‘sufficient 
plenty of wool might continually abide and remain m the 
realm, and might serve for the occupation ” of clothmakmg, 
in all its various branches®, while he prohibited any bargains 
for the clip of wool before the sheep were shorn, in any of 
the southern counties where the clothing trade chiefly layl 

1 A good desciiption is given in the Report on the Woollen Mannfactoe, 
Commons Journals^ lsi. 696, and Repot ts^ 1806 in. Compaie also Mrs Green’s 
lemarks on Norfolk. Town Life^ n 106 n. 

2 This type of indnstrial organisation was probably not universal even in the 

West of England. According to Westcote of Devonshire in 1603, p. 61) 

the fanners sold wool to spmners, who sold yam to weavers, who sold the cloth 
to clothiers. 

8 4 Ed. IV. c. 1, 4 p^Qt. Pari. iv. 75, No 21. 6 1 R. in c 8. 

s 3 Ed. lY c. 1. 7 4 Ed IV. c. 4. 
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On the other hand we do not hear ol such restrictions onAD uei 
the export of fuller ’s earth, teasels and other agents in the 
manufacture, as had been in vogue m its early days under 
Edward II ^ Parliament had apparently endeavoured to 
preserve the English breed of sheep^ but Edward lY is 
commonly charged wuth less care in this matter, and it is 
said that the breed of Spanish sheep was gieatly improved 
m consequence of a present of rams sent by him to the king 
of Aragons There were also endeavours to keep the whole 
of the process of manufacture m the country, and prohibitions ad. 142 ^) 
of the export of ‘ thrums and wmollen yarn^ 

Whether the rapid development of the industiy w as the 
reason why it attracted capital, or w’hether the introduction 
of capital led to its rapid growth, or how tar these conditions 
reacted on one another, it is hardly possible to say The 
fact remains, that while there was stagnation or letrogression 
on so many sides of economic life, the one industry, which 
was already organised on modern lines uas flourishing 
greatly; it affords one of the few redeeming features in 
the gloomy story of the fifteenth centur}^ The beautiful ^^ooai 
buildings which perpetuate the somewhat gaudy taste 
the prospeious classes at the time are so striking, that we 
may easily exaggerate their testimony, and argue that the 
century which produced them was a time of general pros- 
perity®. That this IS a hasty and onesided inference has 

1 Riley, Memorials, 140, 150 See Appendix. 

2 3 H YI c 2 This was paitly intended to prevent frauds on the leventie by 
expoitmg hve sheep to sheai them m Flanders (Pyne, Debate of Hei aids, 544), but 
it had also refeience in aU piobabihty to the preservation of theEughsh bleed wbich 
was at aU events believed to be superior, Ashley, Woollen Manufacture^ 70 ii 

3 Smith’s Chromcon Rusticum, i 69 Eden {Hist Pooi , r 88) gives a case 
of the exportation of English sheep to Spam m 1350 See above, p. 314 

4 The thieads left unwoven at the end of a piece of cloth 

5 8 H VI c 23 

3 Protessoi Thoiold Rogers legaidsthe “fifteenth centniy and the fiist quarter 
of the sixteenth,” as “the golden age of theEughsh labourer” {Six Centuries, 326) 

He IS followed by Gunton {Wealth and Progress, 137) and Hyndman {Hisionccl 
Basts 0 f Socialism, 1), who doubts “ w'hether any European community evei enjoyed 
such lOugh plenty as the Enghsh yeomen, ciaftsmen and labomeis of the fifteenth 
century ’ This view rests entirely on the mteipietation of puces, and especially 
onthe assumpnon that employment was constant, and that the labourer’s income is 
fairly repiesented by 300 times his daily wages (Rogeis, Agnculture and Prices, 
rv it is haidly necessary to observe that accounts made out for times when 
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been already shown ; but on the other hand it would be a 
mistake to ignore the fact that the rich clothiers, and others 
were able to spend large sums on building ; the distribution 
of the finest examples of Perpendicular Architecture m 
England coincide closely though not exactly with the areas 
where the clothing industry was planted \ There is also 
good evidence that there \vas, m other districts, a decay 
of tillage and lack of rural employment during this century®, 
and many of the towns were impoverished too The frequent 
complaints wdiich led to exemption from taxation, the pre- 
ambles ol the Yorkist statutes, as wmll as the narration of 
the oild difficulties, show that there ^Yas much sufferino m 
towns in all parts of the country But while tillage was 
decaying, and some towns were becommg impoverished, the 
wealth of the clothiers was mcreasing , the rates of payment 
they offered would suffice to keep up the rates of wages 
for agriculture, and to increase the difficulty of carrying on 
tillage with hired labour ; boys and girls who had opportuni- 
ties of learnmg some branch of the textile trade were 
authoritatively forced to labour in the fields t We may thus 

work was gomg on, aie not evidence as to the hequency oi length of penods when 
work was not obtainable Some men woiked all through Sundays and holidays 
and worked extra hours to complete a piece of work, but tins does not help us to 
guess how far employment was constant 

1 This can hardly be regarded as conclusive however, King’s College Chapel 
and monastic biul dings which weie paid for by wealth drawn from distant estates 
might be flounshing, while the lay inhabitants of a town were much reduced in 
numbers and wealth. The building of Gieat S Maiy’s at Cambridge dragged 
over many yeais (Fuller, History of the Umveisity of Cambridge, vi.), and was only 
accomplished by persistent begging for subsciiptions; as a matter of fact these 
biiildmgto must have been going on at the very time when the town obtamed 
exemption on the gi'ound of poveity in 1472, and again in 1489 {Dot, Pari vi 438) 
On the othei hand the great SuttoUv chuiches like Lavenham and Long Melford 
V ere elected by the munificence of successful clothieis 

3 Denton, Fifteenth Century, 94. The authors of that invaluable storehouse 
of facts, the AnnaU of Commerce, also speak decidedly: “the manufactures and 
commerce of the country were grievously depiessed and then* advancement re- 
tarded ” Macpherson, i 609 

s Professor Thorold Rogers calls attention to it as a matter of importance in 
“the later years of the sixteenth century” and notes that the complaint is found 
“as early as” 6 Henry Vm c 5, but it had attracted attention in parhament 
long before that time. He apparently holds that the enclosing of the fifteenth 
century was not made at the expense of tillage [Agi iculture and Pi ices, iv. 63, 
64 m, 109). 

M2 R n 5; 7 H. IV. c. X7. 
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find in the growth of the clothing trade, a solution of the 
apparent contradictions spoken of above. For some of the 
rural population the fifteenth century was a time of abund- 
ance , not because agriculture was flourishing, but because 
of the reaction of the development of the clothing trade upon 
rural life. By way of contrast we may note that the close 
of the eighteenth century was a time of great misery — not 
merely because agriculture was m difficulties, but because the 
domebtic industries were giving place to the lactoiy system 

128 Phenomena somewhat similar to those which have Ro^iai 
been described m connection with the cloth manufacture, ^or^cioih^^ 
may be observed in other trades, though they opeiated m a 
differeut fashion Parliament mterfeied to exeicise a national 
control over various branches of industry , but in doing so, it 
did not set the gilds aside, but acted through them and 
used them as the m=^truments of national authority \ Public 
attention was given to the goldsmiths ^ and embroiderers’ 
craft®, since they Avere concerned in the use of the precious 
metals and gold thread. The statute about goldsmiths m a s> ii23 
the time of Henry VI recognises their gild as the agency for 
carrying out the regulations that seemed necessary, each 
workman was to set his OAvn mark on every article as well 
as the Leopard’s Head which testified to the quality of the 
metal; and the mark and sign of every goldsmith was to 
be known to the Avardens of the craftt In the time of autionsa- 
EdAA^ard IV other craft gilds came to be recognised by statute 
as the authorities fur searching out manufactures illegally im- 
ported®. they Avere charged Avith impoitant public functions, 
and had poAver to exercise them outside their OAvn particular 
toAAm. Such functions could hardly have been undertaken by 
mere operatives, and there are signs of the existence of employ- Graft 
ers in various callings The mason’s craft had always been 
carried on by substantial men, Avho could undertake a 
considerable respoii'^ibility® ; but the organisation of this 

1 Statutory authonty was given to worsted weavers m Noiwich to elect AA"ai> 
dens (23 H VI. c. 3, 7 E lY. c. 1) 2 2 s E, I c 20, 37 E III c 7. 

3 2 H VI. c. 10 < 2 H. VI c 17. 5 3 e TV c. 4. 

® Compare a buildmg contiact dated 1412, m Canon Rame’s Cattencl Ohurck 
in the County of Yorlc. On the Masons craft, see Cunningham Westei n Civihsa- 
tion, n. 98 n., 128 n 
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industry lay outside ordinal y municipal control \ Difficulties 
arose when any attempts were made by a prosperous man to 
carry on some municipally authorised branch of industry on 
capitalistic lines: the whole system bs me strained. It has 
been argued above that there is no evidence of a conflict be- 
tween craft gilds and a mei chant class m the twelfth century, 
but during the fouiteenlh century a class ot wealthy burgesses 
had come into being and thoie is leason to believe^ that 
there was a divergence of inteiest betw^een them and the 
manual labouiers in their crafts If Pioiessor Ashley s sup- 
position IS correct, and the Coventry shearmen took up the 
business of dealing in cloth, then the fiequent and partially 
successful etfoits of the fullers to sepaiate from the shearmen 
and form their oivn gild^ may be intei'preted as an attempt 
on the part of craftsmen, both masters and jouineymen, to 
retain economic independence. There is reason to believe 
that towards the middle of the fifteenth century there was a 
considerable increase m the population, unaccompanied by 
any great improvement in the means of production®, and 
consequently a lelative overpopulation in several European 
countries, and there can be little doubt that this was the 
case in English towns at all events. The alleged exhaustion 
of the soiP and the prevalence of sheep-faiming were at all 
events incompatible with any great increase in the food- 
supply, wffiile there was a tendency for the rural population 
to move into the towns. The frequent complaints of poverty 
and lack of employment, which led eventually to stringent 
measures against foreign competition, confirm the evidence 
from other sources to show that the gilds were being over- 
stocked with journeymen who could hardly hope to attain 
the position of householders and employers. In the callings 
where the old organisation was effective there was an 

1 Iron smelting was also extia-mumcipal, and it seems to have been earned on 
by employers and wage-earners Lapsley, Account Bolls of a Fifteenth Centm'y 
Iron-master y in English Eist BevieWj xrv 509, 

2 in 1448 and subsequently W Gr Fretton, Memorials of EvUers’ or WaUsers* 
Grild of Coventry^ p. 10 

® Scbmoller, Die histoi ische Entwichelung des Fleischconsums in Deutschland 
in Tubingen Zeitschnft fii die yesam. Staatswissensehaft, xxvii 343. 

^ Denton, 153. 
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increasing tendency, during the fifteenth century to restrict a d iibi 
the avenues by which the freedom to exercise a craft could 
be obtained^ , larger fines were demanded on admission-, Condition 
while the standard of social qualification for those who were 
eligible as appi entices was raised. In those trades in which 
the capitalist interest had become dominant, the small 
masters appear to have united with the journeymen m trying 
to maintain the economic independence of manual woikers 
and to secure better terms foi them by forming yeoman or 
journeymen gilds^ The movement appears m England at a 
very early date indeed, as m 1303 the “servant Avorhmen in Coid- 
cordwainery '' were forbidden “to hold any meeting or make 
provision which may be to the prejudice of the trade and 
the detiiment of the common people^'’ The confederacy of 
masons which was put down by Edward III appears to have 
been a joint effort of masters and joa.u.w n to get better 
terms from the public®, but among the Shearmen the Black Yeoman. 
Death seems to have roused a dispute between masteis and 
men® in regard to wages. The earliest proclamation recorded in a d isss 
English in the City was directed against “congiegations and 
conventicles^” , but it had no effect on the cordwaiuers who 
met at the Friars Preachers, and did conspire and confederate 
to hold together in rebellion against the overseers of the trade®. 

They had given money to a certain Dominican to obtain 
confirmation to their fraternity from the Pope^. Similarly the 
Saddleis had a yeoman gild, the members of which attended f^addUi^ 
mass once a year, and went when summoned to vigils and 
masses for dead members nf their fiatermty, but the masteis 
asserted that under a certain feigned colour of sanctity” they 
were really combining to secure excessive wages^® The journey- 

1 Brentaiio, Histoiy and development 0/ Chlds, 74 MiSb Dunlop has collected 
much additional English evidence on this point 

2 See p 511, below 

8 Similar gilds attained to gieat impOitance on the Coiicmeut. Schanz, Zu> 

Gesckichte dei deiitschen Gesellemeihande im Mittelulteij 11. 

4 Liber Oust n 541 

5 34 E ni. c 9, so also 3 H. VI c i. 

6 Riley, 3Ie}iwi lals^ *251. 

7 Ibid. 480, 8 Ibid 495 

9 The journeymen brotheihoods sometimes had a lehgious chaiactei similai to 
that of the Tertiaries among the Franciscans Schanz, Gesellenvethande, 70 n 

10 Riley, Memojials, 543. 
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man tailors too preferred to live together in companies in 
dwelling-hoases by themselves without any sii]}enor to rule 
over them, and their conduct caused a good deal oi diliicuity 
to the Wardens, and scandal to the Cit} in 141 '>\ The 
formation of such combumtions m London, even if they had 
little permanence^, testifies to dissatisfaction among the 
workmen, while there is evidence of similar difficulties in 
at least one provincial centre of trade A.t Coventry in the 
early part of the fifteenth century the mastei’s and journeymen 
of the weavers' craft came to a formal agreement ; its terms 
serve to indicate the nature of some of the points in dispute. 
It was agreed that anyone who could use the art freely might 
have as many looms, both linen and woollen, in his cottage, 
and also take as many apprentices as he liked ; every cottager 
or journeyman, who wished to become a master, might do so 
on payment of twenty shillings ; while the journeymen were 
also allowed to have a fraternity of their own, on condition 
that they paid a shilling a year to the Weavers' Gild for 
the privilege, and a shilling for every member they admitted®. 
The journeyman tailors of Bristol bad wardens of their own 
and a common chest to which contributions were made for 
the relief of poor brethren, but the whole arrangement 
seems to have been under the supervision of the Master 
and Fraternity of Merchant Tailors^. The Bachelors' Com- 
pany of the London Merchant Taylors consisted of small 
masters as well as journeymen^; Mr Unwind has adduced 
other examples which seem to show that the London yeomen 
gilds came to be organisations of small masters, under the 
general control of the trading elements in the companies. 

Not only do we thus see symptoms of organised struggles 
between the employer and the employed, but there was also 
a diflSculty arising from the introduction of machinery. This 
was apparently felt in the cappers’ trade in 1376 when a 

1 Riley, 3ffmo7ials, 609. 

2 Webb, Tnide Unionism^ p. 4. It is noticeable, howevei, that jonrneymen 
gilds seem to have eiwisted as important institutions among the plastereis and 
taiiois m Dublm m the eighteenth centuiy, H. Nelson, A poem tn honoui of the 
ancient society of Journeymen Tailois, 1726 Brit Mus 1890 e, 5(168), see also 
1800 e, 5 (209) 

8 Coventiy Municipal Documents, Leet Booh, f. 27. 

^ Eox, Merchant Tailors of Bristol^ 38. 

5 Clode, Eaihj History of Gild of Me) ckant Taylors, p 60. 

^ Industrial Organisation, 60. 
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question arose as to the use of water-mills, which weie said ad iioi 
to do the work insufficiently and badly ; but still the public, 
bought their caps from the men who used the mills, and 
the simple folks of the trade were greatly impoverished and 
at the point of perishing \ Despite the prohibition then, 
members of the craft and others frequently had recourse to 
the use of these mills Eventually the matter came before 
parliament and the use of Eullmg Mills was forbidden by 
statute m 14S3^ 

The gilds were not only in difficulties as to their internal Oihh 

^ ^ - 11 mouoj‘OLif’ 

affairs, but in regard to their relations with the public 
The weavers' monopoly was a giievance as earl}?' as 1321 h 
there had been other difficulties in 1376 The chaiges in 
1437 -were more specific, although the gioiinds of complaint 
were similar, — that the gilds set tlie local authoiities at 
defiance, and thus injured the public® This petition called vd 1137 
forth an act®,, the pioamble of which recites that masteis, 
wardens, and people of gilds, fraternities, and other companies 
coiqiorate, dwelling in divers paits of the realm, oftentimes 
by colour of rule and governance and other terms in general 
words to them granted and confirmed by charters and letteis 
patent of divers kings, made among themselves many un- 
lawful and unreasonable ordinances, as well in prices of ware 
and other things for their own singular profit and to the 
common hurt and damage of the people ” , and it goes on to 
provide that new ordinances shall be for the future submitted 
to justices of the peace, and recorded by them There is 
here a fuither step in the process of nationalismg the craft 
gilds; on the one hand they were being used by pailiament 
as its agents for regulating trade, wffiile on the other they 
were being controlled more rigorously by extra-municipal 
authorities. 

Even the spirit of monopoly had somewhat changed 
its character in accordance with the new conditions of the 

* Riley, Mevionals, 403 Tlieie is an instructive phiase ‘ Tvliicli to the 
advantage of the people cannot be properly and lawtuUy lulled save ihioitgh the 
suppoit of persons skilled in the said trade.” 

2 Ibid 559, 667 3 ‘22 E IV e 5 

Eiley, Lib. i 416. 

* Bot. Pari IV 507. 


15Ht.myVI c 3. 
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times In the old days it had been directed against upland 
men, who, though English, were foreign to the town — lu fact 
against non-residents who did not contribute to the bin dens 
of the town. In the fifteenth century the same teeling was 
bi ought to bear on the lesident alien. The mercers of 
Shrewsbury, in the time of Edward IV., made an ordinance 
against receiving French, Flemish, Dutch, Welsh or Irish 
apprentices^; and the tailors and coopers of Southampton 
were also at pains to exclude resident aliens from competing 
in their crafts^; they were more particulaily exposed to the 
immigration of Italian artisans which has been already 
noticed English capitalists had ousted the aliens fiom 
financial business and from internal trade ; English mer- 
chants were at last holding their own in foreign trade ; but 
under the Yorkists and Tudors the stress of alien competition 
was borne by English artisans; and the national prejudice® 
gave new force to the local exclusiveness of the craft gilds. 

The union which took place among many of the gilds in 
the fifteenth century was probably due to the success of one 
gild m obtaining ascendancy over allied crafts^ It may have 
been fostered by such social influences as the struggle of 
Englishmen to hold their own against aliens®, and the obliga- 
tion to take part in the pageants which were provided annually 
in some towns and occasionally in others®. The plays at York^ 
at Chester®, and Coventry® were performed by the various 
misteries; Shrewsbury Show^® was also a magnificent spectacle, 
which involved a heavy outlay. The wearing of livenes^^ was 
another extravagance by which the companies rivalled the 
state of great nobles ; and expenses of this sort, even though 
they testify to the prosperity of the richer crafts, may well 

1 Kibbert, Gilds, 64. 2 DaTis, Southampton, 273, 276 

3 On piotection dining this period compaie Mia Green’s Town Life, i. 71. 

^ TJ n-wm, Indubtnal Organisation, s Seevol. n p 86. 

^ In Normch the Eidmgs or processions of the gilds were organised under 
the anthoiity of S. George’s Gild, and occurred three or four times a year 
(Blomefield, Lfoifolh, n 97). Latterly several crafts seem to have combnied under 
the same banner on these occasions (Ibid. n. 148) 

Miss L. T, Smith {Yorh Plays), and Miss Sellers in Eng. Hist, Mev, ix. 
300. s Helsby’s Ormerod’s Chester, i 380 

® Discourse of Common Weal, p, 16, 1. 18 n. 

10 Hibbert, Gilds, 117, n Ashley, Economic JHistoi y, i, n. 127. 
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have proved a heavy burden to the poorer ones, and acceie- A d uei 
rated the process of decay. 

On every hand it appears that the gilds were changing 
their character and were coming more and more, in so far as 
they were preserved, to be at once the organs of and subject 
to national regulation , while their exclusiveness Avas the 
expression of a national feeling b They were accused of per- 
mitting oppression on one side and of being guilty of extrava- 
gance on the other. But there was no easy remedy for the 
mischiefs tvhich were beginning to appear m craft gilds, and 
Avhich at length called forth the mournful reflections of 
Clement Armstrong who looked back to the reign of 
Edward III , when there were no corporations of no craftes 
ill London nor halies with no constitution and ordmaunces 
for no synguiarities as now is but the Guyldhall-” 

129. The agricultural policy of these leigns was dc- Encourao- 
veloped on the lines that had been indicated under Richaid ^ 

II ^ but the preambles explicitly state that the statutes weio udT 
intended to encourage tillage. Those who went m for higher 
farming and used manurement of their land could only get 
a 'bare price,' and were therefore allowed to export wheat Fi €edo7n to 

• 1 ^ T 11* T 7 eo’jpoj t co7'n 

Without a license when the price was not more than 65. 8d 
the quarter'^; in 1444 this statute was made perpetual, 
especially for the advantage of the counties on the sea-coast 
which could not sell the " substance of their corn except for 
transport; by water®. In 1463 the English farmer received 
another boon®, he suffered greatly from the importation of 
foreign corn, and this Avas only allowed for the future when 
the price exceeded 65. Sd per quarter, so that m plentiful 
haiwests he had a monopoly of the home market These 
measures offer the most signal instance of the reversal of the 
policy of Edward III , that corn and \uctuals should be 
plentiful and cheap Avas quite axiomatic in his time, and the 
complaints of the doings of alien merchants generally allege 
that somehow or other they made goods scarce and dear. 

Wool" and cloth® Avere treated differently, as Englishmen 

^ Disabilities on aliens caused the people of Antwerp to migrate to Amsterdam 
rather than to England m 1585 Pe Witt, Political Maxims^ 52. 

2 Se7'mo7is and Declaiations in Pauh, Dtei lolkswirthsohaft Denlcschriften^Ao. 

s See above, p 406, ^ 15 H YI c ‘2. 6 *23 H VI c 5. 

6 3 E W. c, 2. 7 See above, p. 314. s See abo\e, p 410 
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remember the dislike of engrossers and others who raised 
the price of victuals, it is very strange to find that pailia- 
ment was willing to pass measures of this kmd^ One can 
only suppose that the inciease of sheep farming h at the 
expense of tillage and cattle breeding, was going on so fast as 
appaieiitiy to tlu eaten the national food sup})iy. 

Fasiuie The filst Signs of this change have been noted above; it 

^tthT^ Iiad gone great lengths in the time of Henry VII , and fhere 
aie isolated notices which show it was steadily piogn ^sing. 
The case of Stretton Easkerville m Warwickshire is a 
stiikmg e.xample “Thomas Twyford, having begun the 
depopulation thereof, in 4 Henry VII. deca 3 nng tour mes- 
suages, and three cottages, whereiinro 160 acres of errable 
land belonged, sold it to Henry Smith, Gentleman. Which 
Henry following that example, in 9Jlenry VII. enclosed 640 
acres of land more, whereby twelve messuages and four 
cottages fell to luine, and 80 persons there inhabiting, being 
employed about tillage and husbandry, were constrained to 
depart thence and live miserably. By means whereof, the 
church grew to such mine, that it was of no other use than 
for the shelter of cattle, being with the churchyard, wretchedly 
prophaned, to the evil example of others, as are the Words of 
the Inquisition h’' 

Scarcity of It might at first sight appear strange that while the 
laivw breadth of ground under tillage was thus decreasing there 
should be any serious difficulty in finding a supply of labourers 
well qualified for agriculture, but the renewals of the statutes 
of labourers show that there was an alarming deficiency. 
In the time of Henry VI. it was oidained that ever\’ servant 
AD 1445 leaving employment must give ample notice so that his 
master might find some one to take his placed Rates of 

1 Impoverislied landlords had the means of ledress themselves and veie more 
hkely to lay down their land in pasture than to petition parhament for coin 
laws See above, p. 404, 

2 It was apparently a common jest with foreigners dm mg the time of Henry 
VI. to associate the decline of our naval power with the increase of sheep 
farmmg. Cachinnant de nobis inimici, et dicunt, “Tolhte navem de pretiosa moneta 
vestra, et impixmite ovem, vecordiam vestram m hoc aiguentes ” Capgrave, de 
illustribus JSennets, p. 136 See also Ltbelh of English Folycye, w 36, 36, 
FoliHcal Poems, E S , n 159 

s Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warmchshu e, p. 36. 23 H. VI. c. 12. 
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wages both m town and country are laid down with veiyAD I46i 
great precision for summer and winter, with meat and 
without it. These are obviously intended to be the maximum Assessment 
rates ; since the time of Richard 11 ^ the Justices had been 
empowered to assess agricultural wuiges twice a year accord- 
ing to the plenty or scarcity of the time so long as they did 
not exceed the statutable limitations , they had the means of 
authoiitatively lowering wages, when it seemed expedient. 

Every effort w^as made to piomote tillage by rendering cheap 
labour available ; but the labourers in rural districts must 
have had diminished opportunities of fiap'.j; n.-: afc care- 
fully restricted rates of pay. Besides this, the fiequency of 
holidays must have made a considerable difference to the 
w^age-eainer, since he w-as only allowed to take a proportionate 
payment on these days. 

That many mere idlers were kept as retainers under 
colour of husbandry may have accounted for part of the 
difficulty of procuring labour when it was needed , but it 
was most probably chiefly due to the development of the At b action 
cloth manufacture in rural districts. Children who had 
served till the age of 12 years at husbandry ’were to keep tofactwe, 
that occupation, and under Henry IV it became illegal for any 
but freeholders with 205. per annum to apprentice their chil- 
dren to a trade" But while this had little success so far as 
husbandry was concerned it checked the development of, and 
indeed did positive inj ury to, chartered towms The citizens of 
London (8 H VI c 11), and later those of Norwich (11 H VII. 
c 11), were exempt from its operation. The citizens of Oxfoid 
were not so successful in their appeal, they complained of the ad ii50 

1 13 R II st 11 c 8 Allusion was, made to tins attempt to legulate ^^.lgeb 
in accoi dance with puces m the fiist edition of this hook, p 191. I had mistakenly 
supposed that it was a meie papei pioviso and omitted all lefeience to it in the 
second edition , but Mi^s McAithui has shown [Enqlish Hist Uemeic, ix 305j that 
the assessment of wages formed one of the well-iecognised duties of the Justices 
of the Peace undei Henry YII and Henry VlII It is theiefore evident that the 
system of assessing wages was mteuded to opeiate along with the limitations fixing 
a maximum wage The change introduced by the Elizabethan Act (5 El c 4) 
the lemoval of the uppei limit; it did not introduce newmachmeiy or impose a 
new duty on the Justices (though it did impose penalties if they neglected tl o 
duty) but it lemoved the old limitation, so that they could fix wages at as high a 
rate as they thought desirable. See vol n p 38. 

^ Hot Pari v 205 (3). 


0. H. 
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heavy ferm they had to pay to the king, and urged that A\hen 
it was fixed the town was iully inhabited with merchants; arti- 
ficers and lay people; m consequence of the statute they could 
not obtain apprentices for diffeient crafts, and could neither 
meet the royal charges, nor serve and please the clergy and 
university that is thereb they claimed to have their ancient 
liberty m the matter, such as the people of London^ enjoyed. 
We are forced to believe that a development of manufacturing 
was causing a demand for the services of labouiers, and that 
the measuies which had been intended to promote tillage 
hindered the towns iiom obtaining the bench fc ol the in- 
creasing trade. 

130. The break-up of the manorial system, the decline of 
tillage and the paiicily of agricultural labour" soon came to 
affect the internal communication ni the country, and the 
roads and bridges were not properly maintained. There were 
some public-spirited individuals who gave attention to the 
matter, and a fourteenth century stone bridge was built to 
replace the wooden one at Rochestei^^, but on the whole it 
seems that care for internal communication diminished with 
the declension of manorial courts, and still more through the 
impoverishment of the monasteries which had done much 
for the maintenance of roads. Professor Thorold Rogers has 
connected the complaint of bad roads with their disruption®, 
but it may certainly be traced back to the time of their 
decline. The monasteries had difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to the conditions of money economy^ and in some cases 

^ Bot Pa? 2. V. 205 (3). 2 Under whose customs they lived. See above, 224. 

s The caie of roads had fallen on the villains under the supeivibioii of the 
Manorial Courts Denton, Fifteenth Centanf, 17-1 

4 Rochester Bridge “ was built m the time of Richard II by that gieat wanioi 
Sir Robert KnoUys and Sir John de Cobham. The old bridge had been of wood 
and stood near the castle It consisted ot nine pieis The repair of the aiches 
was allotted to diffeient people ; for example — the Archbishop had care of the hfth 
and ninth pier, the Bishop of Rochester of the fiist, the kmg of the fourth. 
Gillingham, How and othei manois and lands had the care of the lemaimng, 
which by their tenures they were bound to suppoit ” Pennant, Journey from 
London to Isle of Wight, i 73 Catterick Budge, the contiact for the building 
of whiih still survives, was erected in 1425. Murray’s Yoihshire, 323 

® Agriculture and Piiees, rv 114, 217. 

6 The monasteries had no capital for the development of mdustiial or mining 
enterprise (Savme, in Oxford Studies, i. 124), and they bai gained to obtain pay- 
ments hi kind from leaseholdeis on the domain lands, even after the customary 
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their resources were dissipated through the bad management A D iiei 
of an abbot h and many of them were much impoverished at 
the time of the dissolution. The roads suffered, because the 
institutions which had been accustomed to do repairs lost 
their resources, and no one else had sufficient public spirit 
to take up the matter m earnest. There were occasional 
benefactions for the purpose; a London alderman left for 
‘'the lepair of the highway without Bishopsgate 5 marks 
and for the highway without Aldgate 100 shillings V’ In ad. 1469. 
Reformation times the Bishops regularly enquired at their 
visitations as to the manner m which such bequests had been 
expended^ But when a great town like London was 
dependent for repairs of the leading highways on private 
munificence^, we can easily guess how much the rural 
districts were neglected in such hard times 

The bad condition oL the roads must have reacted on the Decay of 
internal trade of the country, and was alleged as a reason 
the decay of some of the fairs. In 1391 the burgesses of 
Cambridge complained that on account of the mire on the 
king’s highw^ay, men withdrew themselves and their mer- 
chandise from Reach Fair^ There were also other causes at 
work which brought about the decline of fairs ; a large 
number of grants for new faiis^^ were given in the fifteenth 
century, and the competition of these new centres must have 
affected the piosperity of the old centres of trade. Thus a 
fair w’as set up at Bristol, and this interfered with the trade 
in cloth which had been previously done in the fair at Bathh 


services had been comninred ioi money (Ibid. 164). A supply of com, rather than of 
money to Iniy corn , wa s also pi ef ei able in Elizabeth’s time for the maintenance of the 
Oxford and Cambiid^e Colleges IS EL c. 6. Eemiett, PaiocAiaZ Antiquities^ 605. 

Maiy’s, Alcestei , Pail v 206(5), S Andrew’s, Northampton, Parl» 
VI 434 (35j Bath, Leaddu* tSelect Gases fiom the Stai Chaniher^lxxsLn, 

2 Oiiidge, Illut>ti ation of Jaelz Cade's Rebellion^ 8. ^ Denton, 175 

^ Similarly the town of Biistol could not repair the stieets, not for lack of 
money so much as because they had not the necessary powei s Rot. Pari. tl. 
390 (9). 6 Cooper, Annals, 1391, p. 139. 

6 A. Law, Toivn Life m Economic Remew. rv. 385; an article to which I ora 
indebted for seveial leferences. These new fans might be convenient for the sale 
of countiy pioduce, as are the nimieious fairs in Ireland now, when trade was so 
much distributed, no one mait would be important enough to attract aliens. 

7 Rot Pail n 347 (141). Compaie the decay of the weekly maiket at Rich- 
mond (1438) through the establishment of markets at Masham, Bedale, and 
Middleham. G H de S N. Plantagenet-Hanison, EorLs/me, i. p 33 

29—2 
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the Government looked with some suspicion on these gieat 
gatherings of people, who could not be etfecti\ ely controlled 
In 1894 the king commanded the sheriffs to attend Baiuwell 
fair in person, and to make proclamation against any illicit 
conventicles or congregations, seeiet or open, which might 
lead to a breach of the peace ^ Whatever the causes may 
have been which oo-opcrated to produce this result, there 
can be no doubt that the gieat fail’s, which had attracted 
merchants from all parts of Europe, were declining in im- 
portance. 

Boston The fairs of S Botolph at Boston and of S. Giles at 

Winchester had been two of the principal events of the com- 
mercial year in 1327^, when the skinners of London obtained 
a right of search with regard to the sale of furs throughout 
the kingdom. It had been the custom in London to put off 
the Husting at the time of Boston fair; but in 1416 it was 
alleged that " the holding of the fair had entirely ceased for 
many years, and that there was therefore no excuse for inter- 
WiYi^ rupting the usual course of legal business in London I' S. 

cheater Giles's fair^ was also greatly reduced m 1471®, and a statute 

of 1478 seems to show that the evil was general, and that 
trade no longer centred at these great annual marts. The 
A.D. 147S. courts of Pie powder were, like all other local jurisdictions, 
working badly. Complaint was made that the stewards and 
bailiffs were inclined to take cognisance of matters over 
which they had no jurisdiction, and to misuse their powers 
for the private advantage of their friends ; these malpractices 
were said to be the reason of the decline of some of the 
fairs®. 

The restrictions on town trade which had been imposed 


1 Cooper, Annals, 142. In the xvnith century May Fair was complained of as 
a centre of disorder, and Baitholomew Fair was limited on the same grounds. 
Reasons for suj^pressing the yearly fair %n Brooh Field (1709). 

2 Riley, Memorials, 164. ^ Ibid. 657. 

4 For a brief period after 1456, in consequence of disturbances in London, the 
Itahan merchants ceased to frequent that city, and resoited to Southampton and 
Wmchester mstead. Kitchm, Winchester (Histone Towns), 175 

^ Kitchin, Charter for S. Chles^s Fair m Winchester Qathedial Records, p. 23 
® 17 Ed. rV. c, 2. The fair was less frequented, so the Lords lost the tolls and 
the pubho were not so well served with goods, 1 B III. c, 6. 
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in the interest of the fairs had been grievances of longAD^i46i 
standing \ and it might have been supposed that the decline 
of the fairs would react favourably upon the prosperity of Oonseq-imit 
the towns. That this occurred to some extent is likely 
enough, but there is no reason to believe that the business 
Y hicli had been done at a provincial fair was transferred to ^owns 
a neighbouring town. It is more piobable that the decline 
of provincial fairs favoured the development of London, and 
possibly of some other centres of trade. The aliens who had 
frequented S. Giles’s fair did not transfer their business to 
Winchester; and in the time of Edward lY the men of the 
Hanse withdrew from Boston^ It is probable that the towns 
had gained from the concourse of people in their neighbourhood 
much moie than they lost from restrictions on their ordinary 
business, and that the decline of the fairs reacted T^iejodicia % 
on the piospenty of provincial towns Desiiite the wealth 
and extiavagance of the capitalist class iu maii}^ places, the 
fifteenth centuiy towns were in a miserable plight; several 
of them had failed to recover from the ravages of the Black 
Death This seems to have been true of Richmond in a d. 1438 
Yorkshire^, while the case of Bristol is still more striking; 
as the port where the most enterprising merchants fitted 
their ships for foreign trade, and a convenient centre for the 
pioducts of West of England looms, Bristol had every chance 
of growing rapidly; and yet even in this case, a century 
seems to have elapsed before it recovered from the blow 
wLich had been inflicted by the Black Death^ We cannot 
be surpiised that in other paits of England, w’here there w^as 
less opportunity for foreign commerce, less development of 
w^eavmg, and more disturbance from the Wars of the Roses®, 
the revival should be delayed still longer. 

The administration of town affairs appears to have been Oon^^Htu- 
gradually concentrated in the hands of those who were best ^changes 
fitted to exercise it efficiently® This change was the natural 

1 Kitclim, Cb alter f 01 Giles's Fau ^ -p 17 See above, p 181 

2 Lelaiid, Ttin vii 145 s Plantagenet-Harnson, Yorhshire, i p. 33. 

4 Seyei, Bnbtol, n 144. 

The local feuds between the Berkeleys and then: rivals were of sufficient im- 
portance to cause serious disturbance to industry and trade Seyer, Bristol, n. 

193. 6 Bateson, Leicestei Recoi di>, ii. liv. 
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£4000. 


outcome of the conditions which have alreaiiy been shpfohed 
with regard to the distnbution of wealth . for it too was con- 
centrated in a few hands and places An almost nninterrupted 
wail of complaint rises from town aitor town , they })iofessed 
themseUes unable to pay their shares of the tenths and 
fifteenths Such giumblmg might not perhaps be in itself 
conclusive — the more important fact remains that very 
laige remissions weie actually granted; one parliament after 
another evidently believed that the complaints were well 
grounded and that the burgesses could not pay. Hard 
piessed as the parliaments weie to find money, they were 
forced to make special exemptions m some of the votes under 
Henry VI. The tenths and fifteenths ivere still assessed on 
the basis of 1334, and in 1433 parliament allowed a re- 
mission of £4000 in voting a fifteenth and tenth, “in release 
and dischatge of the poor towns, cities and burghs, desolate, 
wasted or destroyed, or over greatly impoverished or else to 
the said tax greatly overcharged''; Gieat Yarmouth and 
Lincoln are specified for particular exemption^ £6000 was 
also remitted on the fifteenth and tenth and half fifteenth 
and tenth voted in 1439 ^ when Lincoln, Elm, Wisbech, 
Leverington, Newton S. Giles and Tidd S Giles in Cam- 
bridge, and Andover and Alresfoid in Hampshire are parti- 
cularised for relief. In 1442 the remission is at the same 
rate on the sum granted ; but Lincoln is to be entirely 
exempt, Cheltenham, Alresford, Andover, Headington in 
Oxfordshire and Scarborough are to pay half, and Great 

1 After the peasants* revolt “fiom one cause or another gionps of men ^yer 0 
“formed an the midst of every town who wei'e shut out fiom the civac life of the 
“ community, and whose natural bond of union was hostility to the piivileged class 
“ which denied them the dignity of free citizens and refused them fair comiietition 
“in trading enterprise. The burgheis yeaily added to then* number half-a-dozen 
“or perhaps a scoie of members wealthy enough to buy the privilege, while the 
“mcrease m the unenfranchised class, which had begun veiy eaily in the town 
“ life, proceeded by leaps and bounds ; till presently the old balance of forces in the 
“ httle state was overthrown, the ancient constitution of a free community of equal 
“ householclei*s was altogether annulled and forgotten, and a comparatively small 
“class of privileged citizens ruled with a strong hand over subject tiadeis and 
“ labourers, to whom they granted neither the forms nor the substance of liberty ’* 
Town Life^ 1 . 196. Mrs Green however occasionally uses language which seems 
to imply that the whole community shared in the piospenty of the time (Ib i. 58) 
hut without adducing any evidence of general welfare 

2 Bot, Pari, X7. 425. 8 Ibid. v. 6. 
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Yarmouth three-quarters of their ordinary assessment^ In A.D 146 l 
consecutive entries'^ March 15th and April 9 in 1445 there 
are grants of half a fifteenth and tenth, and of a whole, and 
a half, fifteenth and tenth ^ in the former the remissions 
were similar to those of 1442, but by the latter £9000 was £ 6000 . 
remitted. In 1449 there was a remission of £3000 on the 
half tenth and half fifteenth granted, Great Yarmouth being 
named for relief % in 1453 the remission was at the same 
rate, £6000, on one fifteenth and tenth, and Lincoln and 
Great Yarmouth were entirely relieved \ The same to'wns 
v/eie again allowed to go free when £31,000 was given to 
Edward IV, in 1465, though he endeavoured to get payment 
of the £6000 which had been remitted of the last grant of a 
fifteenth and tenth^ In 1472 there is the sa.me lemission, 

New Shorehara and Cambridge comioo m for the boon as 
well as Great Yarmouth and Lincoln®. 

Theie is no leason to look far afield for the causes of this 
general distiess, the strain of the long-continued French 
^Var imposed a heavy bin den, and the disturbances arising 
from the Wars of the Roses caused terrible misery. It is 
the fashion to regard this struggle as a sort of tournament in 
which the nobles and their retainers took part, while the 
routine of ordinary life went on with little interruption. 

A very different picture is given us by the contemporary 
chronicler, who had seen the wretched fugitives seeking 
refuge in the fens from the ravages of the northern army. 
Peterborough, Cambridge and Boston were burnt, and Stam- 
ford suffeied so severely that it never recovered its former 
prosperity ^ The soldiers who fought in these battles must 
have obtained supplies somehow, and it is only likely that 
they laid hands on any cattle they found, and left the 
peasantry without any means of cultivating the land®. The 


1 BoL Fail V 37 2 ibid v. 68, 69. 

- Ibid V 142 4 Ibid V 228. 

5 Ibid V 497 6 Poid VI 40 

Peck, Stamford, bk xiv p G3 

I am indebted to Mr Leadam foi one instance of tlie kind at Abbots Ripton 
in Hiintmgdonsbire “And fnrthei exammed saitbe that he bathe hard hy^ father 
saye, that before the batayle whiche was callyd Ester daye Eeld, aU the tenauntes 
of Abbottes Rypton were Copie holders & held of the Abbot of Ramsey And the 
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very defences whicli the towns erected for their own protection 
w^ere terribly costly; the bin jesses at Co\ entry appear to 
have found gieat difficulty in erecting and lepaiiing their 
wallh 111 some other cubes special leasons are alleged tor 
the poverty of a town. At New Shoieham the heavy pressure 
of taxation is assigned as the chief cause of decline from 500 
to 36 residents, though it liad also sutfered from incursions 
from the seah Rottingdean suffered from the sea, but it 
had also been burned by the Fiench, and the hea\y assess- 
ment forced the inhabitants to withdiawh The port of 
Yarmouth was stopped up, so that ships could not entei^ 
Lynn had been attacked by the French^ so had Melcombe% 
Truro had also suffered thus, as well as from pestilencet 
Of the others mentioned, it may well have been the case that 
the Cambridgeshire towns had been attacked by enemies , 
while Lincoln had probably been injured by the competition 
of Boston. It IS obvious that whenever a town was tem- 
porarily injured from any accidental circumstance, the neces- 
sary contributions for the ferms would fall very heavily on 
those who were left, and that the temptation to migrate from 
corporate towns must have been strong. We may see in the 
present day how high rates drive inhabitants outside the 
municipal boundaries to build large houses in the suburbs, 
and even affect great busmess concerns ; the Great Eastern 
Eailway is said to have saved in rates by moving their 
continental traffic from Harwich to Parkeston. The real 
extent of the decay, and the position and character of the 
places which escaped, could only be clearly understood by 
the mvestigation of the history of many localities separately. 


Noithen men laye tlieie so long before the Eelcle was Eowghten that they 
Imi^overyshed the conntrey. And the tenauntes were fayne to yeld vp theyre 
iDopye holdes, for that they were not hable to Eepayie theym And then came 
other tenauntes and occupyed theym as tenauntes at wyll and they had the Rentes 
Abatyd ” Court of Requests MSS,^ Hunts’ Calendar, Bundle 7, No. 10, m. 8. 

1 Biscomse of Common Weal^ p. 18, 1. 83 n. 

2 Rot Pat I IV. 159, 

^ Ibid m. 620 
6 Ibid. m. 638. 


s Ibid IV 160. 
® Ibid m 640. 
? Ibid. III. 638. 
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V. Medleval and Modern Economic Ideas 

CONTRASTED. 

131 The fifteenth century and the first half of the Paucity of 
sixteenth may be regarded as a period of transition fiom 
mediseval to modern society ; many of the changes which took 
place under the Lancastrians and Yorkists went on with 
greatly accelerated rapidity under the Tudor kings It is 
always exceedingly difficult to mark with any precision the 
point which the tide of progress had reached at any paiticular 
date ; but this difficulty is really insurmountable in the 
present case, from the meagreness of the economic literature 
with which we have to deal In the Libelle of English Pohjcye 
we have one invaluable storehouse of information, and the 
preambles of Statutes and Rolls of Parliament have much 
to say on particular points , but there was little if any 
attempt to expound the old principles afresh, and till the 
invention of printing there was no facility for the publication 
of pamphlets discussing current topics. But though we 
cannot mark how far the change had gone at the time of 
the battle of Bosworth, we may try and set in clear light the a d i4S5 
real character of the movement wdiich was taking place. We 
can most easily specify the phase of development on which 
England had entered in the fifteenth century by noticing 
some of the habits which were being discarded. 

In preceding sections the characteristics of what is com- Natural 
moiily called a system of natural economy have been pointed ^sule^sTded. 
outh There may be plenty of production from the soil, and 
a considerable development of industry, but trade does not 
advance very far, unless there is a recognised medium of 
exchange in some form of money. Money facilitates trade of 
every kind, since it renders bargaining easier and more accu- 
rate, and so soon as it is used at all it is sure to be gradually ^ 
introduced into all economic relations At the close of the ’ 
fourteenth century money had come into use m all parts of; 
the country for many economic purposes. Comparatively 
few of the obligations of the citizens were discharged in 


^ See aljo\e, pp 22 and 214 
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AD 1377 person; and their payments to the government wore ordi- 
narily made, not in food or wool, hut in money The disputes 
about wages after the Black Death and the act against truck 
in the time of Edward IV. show that the obligations of the 
employer to the emplojmd weie ordinarily discharged m 
money, or m money with food ; while the value of all sorts of 
goods exposed for sale at fairs or maikcts can be quoted from 
recorded prices in money Even the relation between land- 
lord and tenant was commonly expiessed in terms of money, 
and noted m a rental; though payments n> service or in kind 
continued to be the practice on some estates 
Intel itn- With the partial exception of the payment of rent, how- 
money ever, it may be said that money had come into use in all 
economic relations; at the time of the Peasants' Revolt it 
offered a more convenient method of discharging obligations 
and of receiving what was due. But the habitual use of 
money in any department of business prepared the way for a 
further change. At first, the substitution of payments in 
money for payments in kind made no difibrence in the recog- 
nised method of calculating the amount that was due ; there 
was a customary standard of what was fair which was 
reflected in a customary price. The intervention of money 
j brought with it a possibility of close bargaining, of which 
either the buyer or the seller was anxious to take advantage. 
There may be great advantages to the community in main- 
taining a steady range of prices b but the individual at each 
moment prefers to get the highest and pay the lowest jince 
that is possible then and there. It is obvious that in the 
case of any commodity like corn, the plenty of which is 
affected by the seasons, a regulated price would often be 
either higher or lower than a market price ; and if it were 
Customary enforced, either the buyer or the seller would suffer^ Hence 
petition it follows that SO soon as the use of money becomes common 
prices. department of economic life, competition prices or 

rates are likely to take the place of calculated or customary 
rates Customary prices are the money equivalents of pay- 


2 As m the Com Bounty System in the xvrath century. See vol. n p 541. 
2 On the hreak-down of the Assize of Bread soe toI. n, p. 318 
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ments in kind , they are the expression of a natural economy a d mi 
in terms of money, but, as the habit of close bargaining 
comes to be practised in one direction after another, tliese 
customary prices give way, and competition comes to be the 
means of determining price. 

In the fifteenth century the use of money had become Transition. 
general , the old forms of natural economy were discarded, but 
though prices could be quoted in a money form, they were not 
yet determined by monetary considerations pure and simple. 

This seems to me to be the gist of the confused movements 
of the time, and to mark the particular step of progress 
which was taken during this period Old institutions of 
every kind, in town and country, were falling to pieces ; new 
attem|3ts were being made to regulate industry and eucouiage 
commerce — that lies on the surface, and no one can fail to 
observe it. JBut the completeness of the change cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for until we see that the pi iuciples on 
which the economic organisation of the middle ages was based 
were being discarded^ and that the system which was rising 
on its ruins was being framed in accordance with entirely 
different ideas and objects ; we shall really get near the root 
of the matter if we contrast the modern and mediasval ideas as 
to the principles which determine or should determine prices. 

So long as each man had a definite place in the social 
group to which he belonged, it was possible to calculate what itecon- 
his reasonable ’wages should be, and thus to estimate reason- ^socieuj^^ 
able prices for the commodities he produced. Even in articles 
like bread and beer, which were closely dependent on the 
chances of the season, an element of reasonable calculation 
and regulation could be introduced ; but the competition 
of aliens in the fifteenth century, and of unfree craftsmen 
in the sixteenth, rendered it a matter of increasing difficulty 
to secure these calculated prices, and the organisations which 
had assessed them \vere falling into disrepute and decay. 

The gradual subdivision of employments and the appearance 
of intermediaries rendered it more and more difficult to name 
a price that should be precisely just — as had been attempted 
in bygone days — and competition prices, from their greater 
convenience, came slowly into vogue. 
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It is of course possible to argue that the price which is 
reached by meie competition is thejust puce there and theip; 
it gives a rough and ready way of measuring what is due to 
the seller, by showing what buyeis aic billing to give tor 
the right to use these wares. It ceitainly is tiuc that in a 
large market, wheie there are many buyers and many selleis, 
one effect of competition is to give a uniform and therefore a 
fair piice all round, but the results are not so satisfactory 
when prices are determined by mere competition, although 
there happens to be little competing Sometimes the 
physical conditions are not present which render it possible 
for many buyers and selleis to meet ; at such times the price 
of the commodity is really settled by a bargain in which one 
party can take the full advantage of some accidental circum- 
stance which gives him an advantage in haggling. This was 
the very thing which mediaeval regulation had been intended 
to prevent, as any attempt to make gain out of the necessities 
of others, or to reap profit from unlocked for occurrences would 
have been condemned as extortion. It is by taking advantage 
of such fluctuations that money is most frequently made in 
modern times ; but the whole scheme of commercial life in the 
middle ages was supposed to allow of a regular profit on each 
tiansaction. Traders did not flood a market with goods so 
as to force a sale ; but they stinted the export in the hopes 
of getting a good price and a clear profit on all the transac- 
tions ; and all the industrial and commercial institutions of 
the fifteenth century — craft gilds, merchant companies, or 
* Flanders fleets ’ — were engaged in regulating industry and 
commerce so that there was comparatively little room for 
fluctuations. As all these institutions decayed a great oppor- 
tunity was given for enterprise and business capacity ; there 
were henceforward fields in which the active man could 
push forward and the man of capacity could speculate with 
success, and thus the breaking down of the old system 
gave scope for an extraordinary development of industry 
and trading. The spirit of enterprise which had been 
checked before was at last left free to assert itself. 


1 Medina, J>& rebus restituendis* Scaccia, Tract, de Qommerc. p. 120, n. 6o. 
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In our o^^n modern days then we take for granted theAi^ 1377 
existence of continual fluctuations in price as mediaeval 
society did not do ; but we also appioach all questions about 
prices from an opposite pole. Tlie older view was that oii^/ne. 
taking the common estimation of the cost of production, 
while an attempt was made to secure that the articles were 
of good quality and thus likely to meet the needs of the 
purchaser who was willing to pay the 'just’ price But the 
ruling conception, which has come to the front m modem 
times, is not the cost of making the article, but its convenience 
and usefulness and desii ability when made One might say 
that in old times utility determined whether any exchange 
took place or not, but considerations of fairness regulated 
the teims of the exchange ; whereas in modem times it is by 
mere reference to present or future utility b which includes 
the idea of scarcity, that the rate of exchange is agreed on 
Only on an aveiage and in the long run do competition 
prices represent the cost of production; mediseval prices 
were regulated by a consideration of the requirements of 
the producer, modern prices are detei mined primarily by the 
utility of the wares. 

The difference, which emerges according as we start from 
one principle or the other, comes out most distinctly with 
reference to wages. In the middle ages reasonable wages Pnce 
were taken as a fiist charge, both by the writers who laid i^ewaTriof^ 
down the doctrine of just price, and by the gilds which calcu- 
lated out the rates that veie to he paid, m modern times 
the reward of the labourer cannot but fluctuate in connection 
with fluctuations in the utility and market price of the 

1 The leaUy impoitant consideiation m the muid of the seller is the utility of 
the aiticle; its usefuliiess to him if he resolves not to part with it, or its usefulness 
as a means of proem mg other goods at a future time if he defeis the sale , he may 
often part with it for less than the expense of production if he neithei wishes to 
use it nor sees a chance of getting a better pi ice. So too the buyei only thinks of 
the usefuluess-of*the-aitiole*to-him, he wdl not pay moie for any piece of goods 
than will suffice to get him something else that serves his turn as well; the 
expense of pioduction is nothing to him, the utility of the article is aUhe caies 
about 

In a large market this is disguised; the pnce to all is that which is expected to 
tempt 3ust so many buyers to come foiward, that all the stock offered may be 
sold; the price which all pay accords with the-usefulness-of-thc' aiticle to the least 
anxious buyer wffio actually buys it. 
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dungs. There always must be a connection between wages 
and prices, but in the olden times wages ere the lirst cliai'ge, 
and prices, on the whole, depended on them, while m modern 
times wages are, on the other hand, directly aflccted by prices. 

Something similar may be noticed in regard to pay- 
ments made to landlords, a fertile est.Ue would have yielded 
but little annual income, unless the necessary labour was 
attached to it The peasant’s share of taxation, paid through 
the landlords, was piobably the original element in rent; 
and so far as the copyholders were conceined, their quit 
rents had direct reference to the peisonal predial semmes 
of which they were quit, and the fines marked their entry 
on a definite personal relationship with the lord, iii which 
mutual obligations were implied. But in letting land on 
lease, account had to be taken of the character and worth of 
the land and of the possibilities of working it at a profit, and 
rent in its modern form, as the surplus which goes to the 
landlord after outlay has been defrayed, came into vogue. 

The rent to be paid on this basis could best be settled by 
competition and nob by assessment. Immediately after the 
Black Death, there seems to have been a keen competition 
for holdings, and rents were highri but during the fifteenth 
century generally, the landlords who desired to keep up the 
effective force of their tenantry seem to have had difiiciilty 
in getting offers from substantial men^, and the rent of 
arable land ranged low. Hence the price which could be 
obtained for wool, opened up possibilities of gain of which 
landlords in many districts were ready to avail themselves. 
Land was diverted from a less profitable to a more 
profitable use and sheep runs took the place of cultivated 
farms. We read complaints of reckless evictions and de- 
population ; but it does not appear that rents rose on the 
land which continued to be used for tillage. In the 
sixteenth century, however, the elfecta of bargaining began 
to be felt ; landlords began to demand from the arable farmer 
a payment which should be equivalent to the utility of the 

1 Ib the lack of detailed evidence the Norfolk manor which has been carefully 
in\e*tigated is taken as typical. Davenport, Norfolk Manoi , 78. 

2 Ereqnent remissions of rent are noticeable in manorial lecords in the four- 
teenth century, e.g. at Treaton in Kent on account of the mildew on wheat. Camb. 
111117. Lib. Md. m., 63 f, 141. Also on account of a mui’iam. Ibid, f, 143. 
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land if emploved for pastured Here once more, consideration A D U77 
of the personal condition of the tenant falls into the back- 
ground, and attention is fixed on the utility and worth of the 
holding under a system of competition rents. 

In the same sort of way the old objection to usury broke 
down because men came to look at the matter m a new way. 

In the middle ages attention had been riveted on the personal 
needs of the borrower, and public opinion condemned those 
■who took advantage of his folly or his necessity ; but in the 
fifteenth century men were awaking to the use which might 
be made of their stored-up wealth for industrial as well as 
commercial puiposes, and the formation of 'capital’ was be- 
ginning ^ Of course every craftsman must have had his stock 
m trade of materials and tools as w ell as food and clothes , he 
must have had the means of waiting till his wmrk was 
completed as weli as the means of working But by capital Capita 
we habitually mean far more than this we mean a store of 
wealth 'which can be diiected into new and more profitable 
channels as occasion arises. Stock in trade is fixed and 
cannot be readily diverted from one channel of production to 
another; capital is to some extent fluid — always being 
consumed and replaced, and so far changing its form that it is 
capable of transfer from one kind of production to another. 

The moneyed men of the fourteenth century had demonstrated 
the power of capital by their operations in commerce and to 
some extent in industry, and the formation of capital became an 
object of ambition A man who had some success in his calling 
and began to gather wealth would not necessarily increase 
his own stock m trade and he could hardly be contented to 
hoard his money, he tned to embark in any profitable in- 
vestment, it seems that there were such opportunities for 
the profitable use of money at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, that money was not so 
much hoarded — perhaps even that hoards were broken up® — 

1 This was a mattei of common comi^lamt eaily m the sixteenth centxny (belo'\'i , 
p 526), but Thoiold Eogeis contends that theie was no real, only a noinmal, rise 
of lents until the time of Elizabeth Agncultuie and Prices, rv. 135, 750 

2 For an myestigation of the conditions and effects of the introduction of 
Capital in the later middle ages, see Sombait, JDe? modeine Capifahswns, i 393 

3 He (Entei prise) will piomise you to wante noe treasoui * The meiehants, 
the ffarmouis, the giasieis that be iich, into this maiket will bring them bags that 
they have kept soe long. And as toi the widows and the wyves albO they will 
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and that the coinage circulated more raiudlr Such in- 
Yestors, dealing as they did for the nio^t }>ait with |'-ro:^ptuous 
city meiu felt no call to consider the personal condition of the 
borrower, as long as the seem ay was good, for he seemed tvell 
able to ]o(dv aftei himself. The one important [leuiit on wdiich 
they insisted was that their wealth wai^ of U‘>e iii iiidustrv' or 
commeice, and that they could be paid by men who wished 
to have it to use. 

182. Medimval economy wuth its constant- regard to the 
relations of persons w^as giving place to modern economy 
wdiich treats the erchamje of things as fundamental and 
this has introduced an extraordinaiy simplitiLation in the 
structine of society; the whole of the com]>iicated industiial 
organisations of the middle ages have passed away, and the 
strong espynt-de'Corps, Avhich gave so much healthy life m 
many citiesb has ciso disappeaied. • Economically we have 
only three broad divisions m society, for men arrange them- 
selves according to the things they own and exchange , they 
may exchange their labour for wages, or they may exchange 
the use of their capital for interest, or thfey may exchange the 
use of their land for rent. In modern societies Labourers, 
Capitalists and Landlords are the three classes which group 
themselves round the possession of the powmr to labour, 
the possession of wealth and the possession of land. This 
is the social structure we habitually assume, but it is 
strangely unlike the municipal and manoiiai life it has 
superseded. 

The change which has so altered the structure of society 
has also affected the individuals who compose it , the old 
burgess society has doubtless been idealised to an absurd ex- 
tent ; but it had this striking chai actenstic, that the ordinary 
object of ambition wwrs not so much that of rising out of one s 
grade, but of standing well in that grade ; the citizen did not 
aim at being a knight, but at being warden and master of his 
gild, or alderman and mayor of his town. For good or for evil 
we have but little sympathy with these humble ambitions ; 

raiisacke their forcers [chests] and their knotted cloutes to the last penny they can 
finde ” Dudley, Tiee of Commonwealth ^ 52. 

1 Eiehl, JOeutsehe Arheit, 23. 
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everyone desires to rise in the world himself, and the philan- A ^^^^377 
thropic construct social ladders by which the poorest child 
may climb to the highest rank, as was done by ecclesiastics in 
the middle ages And with this changed social structure, and 
changed social ambition, money has come to have a new im- 
portance for the individual who possesses it. In the older days 
coinage had given a unit for the comparison of one kind of 
wares vrith another ; but it was not an object which men were 
likely to seek after, except in so far as they desired to lay by for 
a rainy day If they had large sums at cominand they could 
not invest them , and, so far as the greater partof the population 
w^ere concerned, their food and clothing were practically deter- 
mined by their status in the social system So long as prices 
were arranged by calculation, there must have been compara- 
tively little variation in the real rc^vard wdiich a man got for 
his labour, and while payments were partly made in kind, 
attention w^as not directed forcibly to money as a purchasing 
power But with competition prices all this changed ; the 
amount of comfoits a man could procure no longer depended 
on the regulations of his gild, but on the f)urchasing power 
of the money he obtained by the sale of his wares. Statesmen 
aimed at something more than regulating the coinage so 
as to have a definite unit for the comparison of wares ; money 
had come to be a thing for which everyone sought, not exactly 
for its own sake, but because of its purchasing power ; it was 
a convenient rejoresentative of all other objects of wealth and^ 
as such, a thing of wdiich each man desired to have as much 
as possible^ From this time forward the desire ofwealth^ as Tledenr^ 
the means of gratifying the desire of social distinction and all 
else, became a much more important factor in economic 
a hairs than it had been before. 

133. These changes had a very important bearing on all Mo)ahty 
questions of commercial morality ; so long as economic deal- 
ings -were based on a system of personal relationships they all 
had an implied moral character. To supply a bad article was 
morally wrong, to demand excessive payment for goods or for 
labour was extortion, and the right or wrong of every trans- 
action was easily understood; but when ail dealings are 

1 Eatzinger, Vollswirthschaft, 296. 
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AD 1377 considered as so many instances of exchange m an open 
—1480 i^iarket, the case is diffeient No compulsion was put upon 
either party to the exchange , and if either of them came 
badly oSpt might be regarded as his fault or his misfortune ; 
but it was not always easy to say that tlie other party to the 
transaction was to blame. In every case of exchange one 
party has aii advantage; he may ha\e superior knowledge, or 
he may be less anxious to come to terms, and he can therefore 
cfchivinn afford to wait ; in either case he is able to diive the bettei 
bargain There ai'e extreme limits ^vdiich define whether any 
transaction shall take place or no^ and though the advantage 
which accrues within these limits is not often equally divided, 
there is no apparent moral w-rong in taking full advantage of 
the power of driving a good bargain under conditions of free 
competition. In many cases the weaker has gone to the 
wall ; and some writers have even formulated an iron law of 
wages which states the existence of an irresistible tendency 
on the part of the employer to drive down the labourer. 
Though this appears to be a decided overstatement, the 
fact remams that there is really no means of applying moral 
judgments to economic affairs at present ; ‘supi^ly and demand* 
are taken as ultimate ; and so long as transactions are above- 
board and in accoi dance with market rates, the ordinary 
modern conscience is unable to go behind these circum- 
stances and discuss how far they are right or wrong. 

The gilds Once again the existence of the gild system demonstrates 
Zspoimbie much mediaeval and modern feeling differ in this matter ; 
jorwjong, jg often spoken of as a police system, and it was a police 

system because it served the purpose of bringing home the 
responsibility for every mischief and scandal to some one or 
other. The city authorities looked to the w^ardens of each 
craft to keep the men under their charge in order ; and thus 
for every public scandal, or underhand attempt to cheat, some 
one was responsible, .and the responsibility could generally 
speaking be brought home to the right person. In the great 
social difficulties of modern times all this is altered , all 
deplore the evils of the sweating system, but the blame 
cannot be brought home. Thought and opinion on economic 
subjects do not now attempt to offer decided moral judgments. 
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Political Economy explains what tends to happen, but declines A D 1377 
to decide what ought to be done at any juncture ^ it professes 
to be non-moial. And hence modern ways of thinking about 
business transactions were very shocking to the ordinary 
conscience when they w^ere fiist piopounded. The immorality 
of rent enhancers- and others, who only thought of their own 
pncafce gam, was a favourite topic for preachers in Eeforma- 
tion times ; though their language has been re-echoed during 
recent agitations, the ordinary modern reader is out cd sym- 
pathy With their denunciations of many piactices which he 
takes as a mere matter of course 

134 While the structure of society was being recast, Kattonai 
and the recognised piinciples of economic moiality were only 
deiided, there seemed to be complete moral chaos ; but there 
was one factor which was stronsf enouoh to reduce the 
anarchy to older again, men weie forced m their dealings 
to have a due regard to the power of the state ; this is the 
cential idea in the commercial systems of the Reformation 
and post-Retormation peiiods 

In the fifteenth century this principle was consciously as a 
taken into account, and it operated to restrict action which ^pnncipic. 
seemed to be fraught with danger Naval power was 
affected by the use of foreign shipping, and native vessels 
were preferred : so too, the export of bullion was prohibited 
as it led to the impoverishment of the realm Any importa- 
tion which interfeied with the employment of the people, 
the woolgrowing and clothmaking which threatened the food 
supply, and the unthrifty games which interfered with their 
military training, were all authoritatively checked, but as 
time passed on, the desire of advancing the national power 
came to be much more effective ; it was the ruling ambition, 
and the v hole commercial and agricultural system was formed 

1 “You landloids, you rent raiseis, I may say you step-lords, you unnatural 
lords, you have for youi possessions yeaily too much. For that heie hefoie went 
foi twenty or foity pounds by year (which is an honest poition to be had gratis m 
one lordship of anothei man’s sweate and labour) now is let for fifty or a hundi’ed 
pounds a yeai ” Latimet's JSermoiis (Parker Society), p 99. “Let these terrible 
examples suffice at this present to teach and admonish the enhancer of rents ” 

Ibid p 109 See also Thomas Becon, Catechism, &c (Paiker Society), 599 

For similar expiessions of opmion by Grerinan lefoimeis see SchmoUer m 
ZeiUdhrift fur gesam Staatswisbenschaft, xvi 461. 
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on tills basis. As this principle was more definitely thought 
out it became, not a restrictive and limiting, but a constiuc- 
tive force, and under its guidance conipaorcial enterpiise and 
industrial skill were stimulated, while they were combined 
into a great national economic system. 

National ambition could hardly come to be the guiding 
principle in industry and commerce, while municipal life was 
at its best, the enthusiasm of the mediaeval merchant did 
not go far beyond the advance of his own town in v ealth aud 
dignity. Under this limited impulse the" Italuxii cities at- 
tained a high degree of wealth and power, and the monuments 
of their mediceval splendour are still a glorj^ to the world b In 
England this feeling was less potent than elsewhere , the work 
of William I. and Edward I. had laid the foundations of a 
true national life ; even in England, hoy ever, the great centres 
of wealth were municipal in their feeling" and ambitions, at 
all events® in the fourteenth century. But the decay of 
municipal institutions, in the fifteenth century, must have 
done much to check this ancient spirit, and to sap the 
old burgess ambitions; while the long war with France called 
forth a new sense of national unity®, and a pride in England 
as a country. This is strongly reflected in the literature of 
the time, especially in that cmious work the Debate of the 
Heralds^ which, fashioned as it apparently was on a real 
incident®, puts before us the points of which the English were 
wont to boast®. The claim that they were ''more richly and 
amply provided with ships than any other nation of Christen- 
dom” was 'one plain lie to begin with^’: the French Herald 

1 The enthusiasm for their city was perhaps strongei in Venice than elsewhere 
(Oliphant, Maleis of Venice, c 1), though the jealousy of other Italian cities was 
felt in each of them 

2 The Merchant Adventureis and some of the other fifteenth centuiy companies 
though chiefly composed of Londoners weie really national institutions Gross, 
Qtld Merchant, i 151. 

s On the gi’owth of nationalities m Em ope at this time see R. VeMh^Rosenlcnege 
in Eamische Geschichtsblatt. (1874), p 78 

^ Written by Charles, Diike of Orleans, 1458 — 1461. 

® The dispute at the Council of Constance m 1416 as to whether England 
should form a distinct nation, Pyne, England and Fiance, p. xii 

6 Pyne, p. 89. 

^ As Sir Thomas More said of another assertion, which seems to have taken its 
rise from these Debates, that there were 52,000 parishes in England. Pyne, op, 
oit , xvii note. More, Bupplicaixm of Souls, in Works, p. 282 
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did not contest the point so forcibly as he rnight have ad p77 
doneh though he accused the English of merely using then 
ships to plunder the commerce ot others the English lieiaLl 
extols the national policy by which the English ''cuiiiungiy 
withdraw and bring to then own countries the money of the 
neighbouring countries V’ and ho speaks of the great quantities 
of cloth exposed for sale at Calais, and the number of large 
and populous villages'^. Sir John Fortescue’s Commochties of Fo^te^scue 
England"^ is a noteworthy contribution to the controversy 
which was written some years earlier ^ it enumerates the 
rivers, havens, and so forth, the '' woollen cloth ready made 
at all times to serve the merchants of any tvo king- 
doms, Christian or heathen,'' and lays claim to the gicatest 
treasure m the world, that is gold and silver ore, whereof 
Englishmen bad the worthiest payment passing any land, 
Christian or heathen." But it is against Fiance that he diaws 
unfavourable compansons with most gusto; her havens 
never had any navy of ships and never shall h<ive, but only a 
few ships of war that can do us no harm, while we on the 
other hand cannot do the French much harm, for they have 
very little maritime trade with other countries The Libelle of Ue of 
English Polycye, already quoted, is full of a similar spirit ofpolycfe 
national ambition; and this conscious desire of national power 
was the element that was needed to brmg all the isolated 
experiments in mercantile legislation together and foim them 
into a complete system. Other nations were taking up the 
same ideas, and Charles V. is generally spoken of as the man 
who created this mercantile policy®, but he was certainly 
anticijoated by Fernando of Portugal®, and, as we have seen, ad i 367 
English commerce had long been affected by similar prin- 
ciples. So far as England is concerned and with regard to 

1 Compare the complaint in parliament in 144-1. And also atte that tyme more 
plemte of Shyppes and other Nai e m this Eeaiune of Ingelonde by the half thanne 
is now, asitapperith opeynly to every man by experience, the which was m tho 
dayes giet plesnr to all estatez and degieez, grete richesse, and by the myght of 
such Nave gret defence for all this londe, and giete feie to all thayme that ben 
Ennemyes to this lond. Bot Fa? I v. 113. Schanz, i 368 

2 Pjne, p. 67. ^ Pyne, pp 61, 62. 

^ The worlcs of Sir J, Fortescue^ edited by Lord Clermont, i. 551. 

s Blanqm, Histoiy of Political Economy ^ 213 

6 Schanz, i. 358. See also for a latei period Heyd, ii. 511. 
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her insular position, we may state the main lines of policy 
thus, — to obtain Power, we needed (i) Shipping, (ii) Treasure, 
which came by commerce, while within the realm, we had to 
attend to (iii) the Food Supply, which gave the means of 
maintaining a vigorous Population. Ail the galling inter- 
feiences with private interests which Adam Smith condemned, 
and which move us to wonder, were directly connected with 
one or other of these objects, and hence had their ultimate 
justification in a desire to promote the power of the nation. 

When this aim was consciously and persistently pursued 
as the main end of mercantile regulations there was an entire 
reversal of the principles which had actuated such a ruler 
as Edward III.; the fiist signs of tentative efforts m the 
new direction may be found in the complaints of the Good 
Parliament and the Statutes of Richard IL Edward had legis- 
lated in the interests of the consumer® and with the view of 
providing plenty ; the parliaments of Richard II. took another 
turn, and insisted on introducing conditions which eventually, 
as they were worked out in subsequent centuries, favoured 
the growth of English povjer. It is only when we cast our 
eyes forward that we see the full importance of the changes 
which were urged in the Good Parliament and carried out in 
Richard’s reign, and that they really laid the foundations of 
the famous mercantile system. 

The encouragement of natives and discouragement of 
foreigners, the development of shipping, and the amassing of 
treasure — these were the three mam points of the mercantile 
programme, and they were all deliberately adopted by the 
parliaments of Richard II,, who deliberately rejected the 
opposite policy which had been pursued in each of these 
particulars by Edward III. The scheme for commerce which 
they preferred directly favoured the immediate interests of 
English merchants, while it had obviously grown out of the 
antipathy to the upland man and the stranger, which charac- 
terised the householders of chartered towns. But the rise of 
nationalities and the increasing bitterness of national rivalries, 
the discoveries of the New A¥orld and the struggle for the 
possession of its treasures, brought about, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, politicaP conditions which were 
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favourable to the detailed development of the menaniile ad 137'< 

^ ^ 1 

system, though the mam lines of it had been laid down long 
before 

When Loi'd Bacon m a well-known passage remarks that lunuvy 
Henry YII. bowed the ancient policy uf this realm " 

consideration of plenty to consideration of power^” he calls 
attention to the leading characteristic of the commeicial 
action of the Tudor kings; but it was not thej^ who made 
the change, it really occuired wdien the City merchants had 
attained such an influence that they were able to give effect 
to their own ideas. To some extent, plenty is a condition of 
power, and the two policies may have much in common * but, 
whereas Edw^ard III desned to see large cargoes, w'hoever 
brought them^ i e plenty, the Ricardian Parliament desired 
to have more English ships, e\ eu if the home consumers w^ere 
for a time badly supplied with uine. TLe distinction rnav 
become clearer for us if we take a modern analogue Tt w^as 
only last century that England discarded the economic policy 
on which the parliament of Richaid 11. enteied, and began 
again to aim at plenty instead of power The corn laws had 
been intended to keep up the home food-supply, and thus to 
give us strength; but parliament repealed them m 1846 wdth 
the view of making corn more plentiful The navigation laws 
have disappeared, and intercom mumctition with all parts of 
the wmrld is unfettered, with the result that the mercantile 
marine of other nations has greatly developed, and that our 
naval supremacy is threatened. While questions of currency, 
and especially those connected with a double standaid, are 
felt to be of overwhelming importance, no serious effort is now 
made to amass treasure as a source of political strength In 
fact, England has reverted to the commeicial policy of 
Edward III , a policy framed in the interest of the consumer, 
but a policy which depended for its assured success on the 
maintenance of stable political relationships wdth other 
regions. There are great differences of course , the consumers 
of foreign produce in Edward's time were the comfortable 
classes who drank wine, not the masses who needed bread . 
the area within which the exchange took place was most 
1 Bacon, Hist. Hew y VIL ; Woj Is, vi 95. 
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limited, now it is world wide, none the less is it true that 
Cobden turned the policy of this realm bauk from coiisideia- 
tioiis of power to considerations oi plenty, and that England 
thus returned to a line which bears a closer analogy to the 
polic}^ of Edward III. than it does to the scheme which had 
been on the whole dominant since liib time. 



V, THE TUDOES. 


I. PSELIMINARY SURVEY. 

I 0.5 The srreat discoveries of the last decades of ab ii85 

o ^ 155S 

the fifteenth century effected a revolution m the whole 
trade of the ^^Olld, for they opened communications 
between the most distant parts, and thus laid the foun- 
dations for the great international commeice of present times. 
Medieval, like earlier ’European trade, centred in the cities 
of the Mediterranean ; there were streams of traffic by 
the Eussian rivers and the Danube, which led towards the 
Baltic and to South Germany, but the great centres of 
commerce and industry were on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the citizens of Genoa and Venice were the chief 
agents in carrying on the traffic between East and West. 

But when the Cape of Good Hope was successiully rounded a7id mw 
by the Portuguese, an entirely new prospect was opened to tiademth 
European traders ; they could make their way to India direct, 
instead of suhmittmg to the exactions of intermediaries in 
Alexandria and elsewhere; the great stream of commerce 
between East and West was at once directed from the Levant 
to the Atlantic, and the Portuguese became for a time the 
chief trading people of the world. Partly at all events in the 
hope of sharing m this lucrative trade, Columbus planned 
the voyages which led him to the West India Islands, and 
Cabot found his way to the coast of North America A little 
later, according to the ordinarily accepted view, a Portuguese 
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A0 iis:> expeduion to the Eo-^t ^\a‘> {liiveu oat of its course, end this 
led to tlie discovery of BiaziE, am! hum this time onwards 
Lisbon bore away the palm from the Italian citie,'^ and hetame 
the great euminercial dopdt for We^'^tern Europe a 
Effect on Ilciiiy VII was too parsimonious to seize the o}>por- 
comaeiLt. tuiiities wliich were offered him and to take a leading part 
in this age of discovery^; perhaps the English colonial 
einpiie was all the stronger because it grew so slowly; the 
immediate effects on English commerce were small, but 
none the less the events of this time really form the great 
epoch in English commercial history. Far from the Mediter- 
ranean, English merchants had taken little part in the trade 
of the world; they sold English products and catered for 
English tastes, but they had not had any opportunity of 
acting as intermediaries and carrying goods to their own 
dep6ts to be distributed thence to <7ther nations. From the 
Tudor times onwards English trade assumed this character, 
and with ever-increasing success ; in the present day by far 
the larger part of the trade of the world is carried on in 
English ships, and London is a dep6t for the trade of 
all nations. England had only been on a side-eddy before, 
but the discoveries of the fifteenth centuiy placed her on the 
main stream ; and though the immediate results were small, 
English enterprise took a new character -with most far-reach- 
mg effects 

Removal of The change lies far deeper than any mere modification of 
the political life of the country, for it affected the world 
as a whole, and England as one of the family of nations 
arising in Christendom; it is a striking instance of the 
sudden removal of a limit imposed by physical conditions, and 
of the extraordinary advance which enterprise is ready to make 
when thus set free. It has no parallel but in the mechanical 
inventions of the last hundred years ; in both cases advancing 
knowledge removed barriers which seemed to be insuperable. 
The limit lay of course, as always, not in any material obstacle 

^ Mr Yule Oldliam has argued with much force that this was the most accessible 
route to America, and that Brazil was probably discovered by the i^ortuguese as 
eaily as 1447, but that they did not put sue this line of enterprise. GeograiMcal 
March 1895. 

® Heyd, ii. 511. 8 Bacon, Senry VIL (Spedding), vi. 197. 
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which was remjved by some physical change, but in rhe ii) _:4S5 
want of that knowledge and skill which at length enabled men 
to grapple with the difficulty and overcome it. Theie is 
no absolute limit to the advance which man may ultimately 
make; though there is in every age a lelative limit, not set 
by physical nature, but corresponding to the limitations of 
human skill and energy at that time. Nor do ive sufficiently 
honour the names of those pioneers of invention and discovery, 
whose skill, or patience, or daring enabled them to oveileap 
the barriers, which former generations had found insuperable, 
and by so doing to break them dowm for all jiosterity , the 
name of Columbus is known to all, but ''some theie be wffiich 
have no memorial” Those who deprecate hero-wmrship The 
assure us that the "spirit of discovery was in the air” and 
that Columbus was only the "embodiment of the spirit of 
his age” He certainly v did not embody the spirit of any 
other ages than his own , if he had done so he would have 
been a far less important personage for practical life ; only in 
literary circles is there much interest in such anachronisms. 

His greatness simply consists in the fact that he did embody 
the spirit of his age, and that through his energy, the floating 
speculations of many took definite shape and were brought to 
a successful issue. 

The revolution winch occurred at this time was of such Geographic 
immense importance that it is worth wdiile to indicate very 
briefly some of the steps which led up to it. The travels of 
Sir John Mandeville and the Venetian Marco Polo had aroused 
a great deal of interest, and there was a dcbire which sur- 
vived from the time of the Crusades to bieak through the ring 
of Mahommedan influence^ which circumscribed Christen- 
dom on every hand. Prince Henry tlie Navigator and his 
captains succeeded in coasting beyond the legion dominated 
by the Crescent, and past the inhospitable desert of Sahaia, 
to the rich territory beyond. The trade on the African 
coast was so profitable as to check the enthusiasm of the 
sailors for further discoveries^ though the Prince seems to 
have been eager to press on and force a route to the East by 
circumnavigating Africa. Others who had been at most pains 

1 Beazley, Fi ince Henry the Navigator ^ 175. 


2 Ibid , 211. 
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to enquire about Eastern countries were of opinion that Cathay 
might be approached from the west; the Florentine Paolo 
Toseanelli (born in 1397) had drawn a map of the world m 
tvhich this IS suggested, and sent it to Portugal ; Coliiinbus 
entered into correspondence with him and proem ed a copy of 
Ins map m 1474b A globe" embodying the same geographical 
views was made m 1492 by Mai tin Behaim of Nuremberg. 
He had lived fur many years at the Azores and made voyages 
trom them , and as Behaim spent the latter part of his life m 
Lisbon, he may have been in communication with Columbus, 
though there is no proof of any connection 

The tradition of the success atteodiiig the voyages of 
the Norsemen to Vynland must have been well known to 
Columbus, as be spent some little time at Bristol and sailed 
thence to Icelandl His residence in that town cannot but 
ha^e stimulated his interest in pessible discoveries, as such 
projects seem to have met with much support from the 
inei chants there; he may have met the great John 
Cabot — a native of his own town of Genoa, but a Venetian 
citizen — w^ho was to rival his own fame as a discoverer of 
Americab There had been previous attempts which had 
ended in failure indeed ; as in 1291 when the Genoese 
Theodosius Doria and Ugolmo Vivaldo set out with two 
vessels through the Straits of Gibraltar on a voyage of 
discovery westwards® from which they never returned , and 
again in 1480, when two ships set out from Bristol, in quest 
of the island of Brazil®, but after a two months’ voyage they 
returned to take shelter in an Irish harbemr. 

There were, however, distinct commercial objects which 
rendered the views of Columbus attractive, and which afforded 
the discoverers plenty of support, so soon as it became quite 
deal that their scheme was at all practicable. The gradual 

^ Peschel, Geschichte des Zeitalteis der Entdedkungen^ 110. 

2 A poition IS figured in Mr Yule Oldham’s paper, Geographical Journal, March 
1895, p. 8 

s Peschel, op. cit., 101. 

^ P Y Hellwald, Sebastian Cabot, 7. Virchow and Holtzendorfi's 
VI. Heft 124. 

6 Kiesselbach, Der Gang des Weltkandels, 808. Heyd, ii. 143. 

^ William of Worcester, Itinerary (Dallaway), 153. 
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advance of the Turks had seriously interfered with ^"ommeice Ai)_U85 
between East and West. The Venetians were able to maintain 'oil 
their trading stations in the Bosphorus after the invasion of 
the Turks, and the Egyptian route was still available, though ^lo^ed. 
the Tartars had rendered the northern line of ti attic impracti- 
cable. Not only were Europeans forced within narrower 
limits, but their transactions were hampered with veij heavy 
dues Worse than this was in store for them , in 1471 Kafta 
was attacked and 70,000 Christians w^ere carried off as 
slaves 5 the islands of the Archipelago and Levant had to be 
abandoned ; nothing ivas left but the Egyptian trade, and since 
that could not be regarded as secure, there was the keenest 
desire on the part of traders to open up a new couimeicial 
route Avith the East. 

The Portuguese^ "who had already established thembcives ru\tu[jaese 
in the Azores and Madeira, were gradually pushing then * 
discoveries and trade along the coast of Africa, and reached Ajtv.a 
the Equator in 1481. They were also acquainted wuth the 
products which came, by caravan to Morocco, and in 144 5 
Fernandez was despatched to the desert to make inquiiies 
about the trading prospects. Even before this time, however, 
geographers had represented Africa as a peninsula, and there 
IS no doubt that the Portuguese were really aiming at finding 
a route to India by these expeditions ^ Another explorer, Mia. 
Pedro de Covilham, wuth Affbnso de Payva, was sent out to 
India by the Egyptian route , he visited the Malabar coast, a d 14S7. 
and the Persian Gulf; returning to Aden, he wrote a full 
account of his journeys to Portugal and gave much inioiina- 
tion about the African coast as far south as Madagascar. It 
was plain to his mind that ships might find their way past 
Guinea to the east coast of Africa and to India^ ; he himself 
started on an expedition to Abyssinia from wLich he never 
returned, though his letters bore out in the most curious w’ay 
the expectations that were raised by the success of Diaz 
m rounding the Cape of Good Hope. But it was not till a b 1487. 
some years later that an expedition w^as sent out to try the 

2 Kiesselbach, 304. 

2 Peschel, Zeitaltei der Entdechungeriy chapter ni., ebpeciaUy pp. 71 — 73. 

s Heyd, n. 606 
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new route, and Yasco da Gama ancliored with four ships 
at Calicut in May 1498. From that time outvards King 
Manuel sent out fleet after fleet in rapid succession, impressed 
the native princes with his power, and established strong 
factories for trade Despite the indignant effoits of the 
Venetians to use Arabian influence to oust the Portuguese 
irom the East, they made good their footing , African gold 
and Indian spices were obtained in gi eater abundance than 
evei before, and the Levantine trade with the East was 
destroyed^ The greater part of the trade was earned on in 
ships, though the king allowed Florentine vessels to 
accompany them on some occasions; but he delibeiately 
planned that the wdiole trade should flow through Lisbon, 
and that the monopoly for Indian spices m Em ope should be 
m his hands A new incentive was now given to the ex- 
ploring expeditions of other peoples, for they hoped to hnd 
out some new routes by the west, which might break down 
the Portuguese monopoly, and Englishmen were specially 
haunted by the ambition of discoyering a north-west 
passage. 

136. Before this commercial revolution occurred, industry 
and commerce had been considered almost entirely with 
reference to the internal condition of the country , commercial 
policy was affected by the facilities for collecting customs and 
the prospect of increasing them, and by the expectation of 
providing plenty, or of securing employment for the people. 
Local interests had gradually fallen more and more into the 
background, and parliament legislated for the prosperity of 
England as a whole; but at length men came to see that if this 
was to be preserved, they must take a still wider survey. We 
have already traced the growth of the idea of a national interest; 
in modern times, this conception has been consciously gi^asped 
and has dominated all commercial policy. Our statesmen have 
considered the condition and progress of England not by itself, 
hut relatively to that of other nations ; what they sought was 
not mere progress within their own land, for they wished to 

3- In 1503 pepper was brought to England m Portuguese ships, and we were no 
longer dependent on the Venetian supply. Heyd, n. 526. 

a Heyd, ix 525. 
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prosper relatively to other nations They were not satisfied to a d uss 
aim at maintaining some standard of comfort, they desired to 
exercise an influence upon the peoples of the world. In fact 
the object of their ambition was to increase the power of the 
nation, and greater power implies a greater relative advance ; 
greater power could be obtained by inflicting loss on otheis 
as well as by attaining positive gam for England ; it has dis- 
tinct refei ence to a relative condition If we discuss whether 
England is a more powerful maritime realm now than ten 
years ago, we must consider not merely what the fleet wms 
and IS, but what other fleets were and are; we may have 
bigger ships and better armed, but we are not stronger 
for offence and defence if we have merely considered the 
excellence, and not the relative superiority of our own navy. 

The one leading idea of policy which caused so much national 
rivalry, and led statesmt.n to attach so much importance to 
the maintenance of the 'balance’ in Europe, was this aspira- 
tion after national power, or relative supenoiity. 

It was brought out into stroager relief by the rise of other of 
nationalities in Europe, — the consolidation of Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the recoveimg strength of the 
French monarchy; and also by the great struggles which 
occupied the sixteenth century. The division of Europe in 
regard to the papal pretensions, the religious passions which 
they called into being, and the eager desire to partake 
in the expected treasure of the New World, aroused the 
bitterest feelings of jealousy between rival nations. 

The keen national feeling w^hich was thus evoked, and f^imnUna* 
the desire to strengthen the power of England against all her ^pruau 
rivals, affected the commercial and industrial lemslation in 

O public 

every particular ; on every hand private tastes and personal ncod. 
convenience had to give way to the patriotic duty of 
strengthening the nation It was thus that men weie re- 
quired by law to eat fish all through Lent and twice a week 
throughout the year, they might not like fish, but by 
buying it they helped to encourage fishermen and thus in- 
directly to keep up a school for seamanship. Time-honoured 
sentiment had preferred that the dead should be wiapped in 
linen, but public policy demanded that this sentiment should 
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set a-ide ar»d that woollen should be used And as in 
tlicse matters, so m everything else , current opiinon de- 
manded that private interest should be set aside, at once, in 
fa \ our uf an apparent public gain. How far the gain which 
aoaued to the power of the coinitry was leal may bo 
di>cin8Ld below, that tlxue was a diAinct loss to indiuduals 
from tiic enactments no one would have denied It was 
admit tetl that the ])lanlers were liampeied by the navigation 
act b and the Engh^hmem who ha<l eAablished grazing farms m 
Ii eland suffered fiom the laws against importing cattle ; there 
was a lobS of their wealth, and a decreime of the aggregate 
vealtli to that extent. This was obvious lung before the time 
of Adam Smith, but parliament had no sciii})le in doing these 
injuiies, because they believed, rightly or wrongly, that it 
was necessary to sacrifice the interests of some individuals 
for the sake of increasing the shipping and maintaining the 
wealth which was available for national defence. They may 
have been right or may have been wrong ; in some matters 
they certainly made grave errors of judgment, but they were 
not ignorant of the bearing of the ‘pr.licy they pursued. 
Current sentiment has changed so much in regard to this 
matter that it is very difficult for us to understand the 
attitude which was generally taken m the sixteenth century 
by public opinion; the one reiterated complaint which we 
meet with on all sides is that men were seeking their 
private lucre and singular advantage, without having due 
care for the prosperity of the community. Artisans who 
withdrew fiom the pressure of burgh rates and the restiic- 
tions of craft gilds, landlords who raised their lents, miners 
who did their work in the easiest wayb capitalists who asked 

^ A petition was made in 1532 about tlie Imi hours of Rlyrnonth, Daitmouth, 
and Baliuoutli. That where the said Portes have byn in tyme paste the 
principal! and most commodious havens and poites withm this Reahne, for the 
rode, suertie and preservacion of Shippes, resorting from aU x>laces of the World, 
aswell in periU of Stormes as otherwise ; For where before this tyine all manner of 
Shippes beynge under the portages of vxii C. tonnes resortmg to any of the saide 
^portes or havens myght at the lowe water easely entre into the same and theie he 
^ suertie what wynde or tempest soever dyd blowe, By reason wheiof not only a 
gieate multitude of Shippes as weE of this Bealme as of other Regions and 
Oountreis before this tyme have been preserved and saved, hut also in tyme of 
warre the said havens and ports have been the gteatiste foTitfioacion of that pai tie of 
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for a definite return on their capital, were all branded as the 
victims of covetousness, not merely by preachers and wiiteis, 
but m public documents 

The politicians of the sixteenth, seventeenth and gi eater Mercanhui 

"*■ . , , policy, 

part of the eighteenth century were agieed in trying to 
regulate all commerce and industry, so that the power of 
England relatively to other nations might be ^promoted; 
and m carrying out this aim they had no scruple in tramp- 
ling on private interests of every kind The main principles 
of the scheme of policy wdiich dominated in England during 
this long period have been sketched abovehbut it may be 
convenient to repeat them a little more fully, as they furnish 
the framework on which the facts of the succeeding periods 
in the national life may be most clearly exhibited 

Power depends on (a) the accumulation of Treasure, (h) P^owe^as^ 
the development of Snipping, and (c) the maintenance of on 
an effective Population, 

(а) The accumulation of Treasure, in a country which has Treasi^c, 
no mines, depends on the proper management of commerce, 
whether by (a) making regulations for the flow of the precious 
metals and the exchanges, or (/3) by making regulations for 

the export and import of commodities. From this point of 
view the volume of tiansactions is much less important as 
a sign of prosperity than the nature^ of the trade that is 
being earned on 

(б) A strong navy was obviously necessary for defence, Slipping 
and with this purpose it was desirable to encourage the 

tins Mealme and the speciall preservacion of the gieatpai te of the Name of the same, 

Wliicli said portes and havens ben at this present tyine in maimer ntteily decayed 
and destioied by means of ceitaiii Tynne voikes called Stieme woikes used by 
certain peisonnes within the said Counties which personnes moie regaiding their 
own private lucre than the commoniielthe and suet tie of this Pealine have by work- 
ing of the said Stieme woikes digging, serchmg, washing of the same nere unto 
the fresshe rivers, waters and lowe places dissending and comming oute of the londe 
towards and mto the saide portes of the sea, conveyed sand, giavei and rubbish 
which filled up the havens so that a ship of 100 tons could hardly enter at half 
flood. Tmners were to have “sufficient hatches and ties m the end of their 
buddels,” and thus keep the sand from being washed away by the stream . 

23 H. Vni c 8. The itahcised passages are instructive, m this century ve 
should be afraid of hampenng mdustry and would be likely to let the tmners do 
their worst and then try to dredge out the gravel from the Harboms 

1 See above, p 470 

2 Thus in the controvei sies at the beginning of tbe eighteenth centuiy the 
trade with France was constantly spoken of as a ‘losing’ tiade. Vol ii p. 396. 

C. H. 31 
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employment of English ships ; hence we have a whole series 
of navigation acts, ^vhile attention was also directed to 
measures for procuring the materials for shipbuilding and 
necessary naval stores It was also felt to be a matter of 
the tirst importance that we should encourage the fishing 
trade, as that was the best school for seamen 

Subject to the restrictions about the kind of trade and its 
bearing on treasure, the increase of the volume of trade ivas 
important, as it not only gave a larger sum in customs but 
also stimulated the development of shipping. Hence there 
w^as a preference for distant trade over coasting trade, as it 
gave more employment to ships, while the commodities of 
distant lands were often things that could not be produced 
at home. On the other hand, the planting of new trades 
in England, the development of our industry, and the reten- 
tion of all the arts in which we e^kcelled, enabled us to 
dispense with purchases from rival lands and gave us more 
products which might sell in the markets we frequented. 
This also tended to give employment to our own people and 
so to maintain an effective population. Hence arose all the 
attempts to regulate industry; it did not itself directly 
promote power, but it could be so managed as to give a 
stimulus to the accumulation of treasure, and lead to the 
development of commerce as well as provide favourable 
conditions for the population. 

(c) This last object depended most immediately and 
directly on the food supply. Sufficient corn could be most 
easily secured by the encouragement of tillage, though the 
fisheries were also an important source of supply; tillage also 
gave the kind of employment which was most favourable for 
the maintenance of a healthy and vigorous race, accustomed 
to outdoor sports and likely to offer the best material for 
forming a military force 

The end in view was Power; this \vas furthered by 
attention to Treasure, Shipping and Population ; while these 
objects could only be attained by the careful regulation of 
Industry and Tillage. Such m brief is the rationale of the so- 
called Mercantile System, which had been gradually coming 
into operation since the time of Richard 11., and which 
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-survived with much vigour in some of its parts till Cobden ad _14S5 
and Bright completed the revolution in English policy. A.Dmsis. 

The long period when these principles of commercial 
policy dominated m England can be conveniently divided 
according to political considerations ; but here again there is 
a difference from the periods we have already reviewed. 

Since shipping and treasure, as the handmaids of power, have 
become the mam objects of importance, we are compelled to 
look, not so much at the main changes in constitutional 
structure, but at the changes in political relations. It has 
been noted above that the personal character of the monarch 
was, m Norman times, one of the most important factors in 
industrial life and progress during his reign b but the changes 
from Elizabeth to the Stuaits, from the personal government rohtical 
of Charles to the Commonwealth, or at the Restoration, made 
very little difference in-mdustnal affairs, a similar system of 
policy was carried out, with more or less skill, and more or less 
success, through all these sweeping constitutional changes; 
their chief effect lay m altering our political and trading 
relationships with other nations. Hence the epochs which 
form the most convenient divisions of the history of the 
Mercantile System in England will be found in the accession 
of Elizabeth, and entire breach with the rulers of Flanders ; 
the accession and fall of the Stuarts, coincidmg with the 
period of bitter rivalry with the Dutch; the Revolution 
serves to date the outbreak of a life and death struggle with 
the French for supiemacy m the East and in the West; 
the victories of Clive and Wolf marked its greatest triumph, 
and the revolt of the American colonies was the beginning of 
its fall. From thar time onwards we can trace the steady 
and rapid decline of the system which had held sway so long, 

II. Accelerated Rate of Change 

137. The views and schemes above described were The 
slowly coming into operation much more clearly than they 
had done durmg the fifteenth century. From the accession 
of the Tudors onwards we hardly hear of serious attempts on 

1 See above, p. 136. 


31—2 
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the part of English kings to acquire great continental pos- 
sessions, — not because they were less powerful than their 
predecessors, nor certainly because they were less ambitious, 
but because their ambition took a new form. They felt that 
it might be possible to exercise a practical sway over the 
affairs of Europe by holding the balance between rival powers. 
The foreign policy of England took this shape durmg the 
time of Henry VIII h and Elizabeth succeeded m plajung 
off her angry neighbours against one another. ''True it 
was,’' as Camden said^ '‘which one hath written, that 
France and Spain are as it were the Scales in the Balance 
of Europe, and England the Tongue or Holder of the 
Balance,” The ambition of an English statesman was to 
hold the balance, not merely to be a passive tongue that 
announced the relative position of the other monarchies, but 
an active member that could decide i^. 

So far as they desired to extend English power, they were 
fired with an ambition to share in the riches of the New 
Woild , these recently discovered lands stretched more widely 
than the provinces of France and could* be far more easily 
won. Lord Herbert of Cherbury sketches this prospect as 
it appeared to the more far-seeing statesmen who, in 1511, 
endeavoured to dissuade Henry firom revivmg his claim to 
the crown of France. 

" Some yet, that did more seriously weigh the Business, 
reasoned thus; that the Kings Title indeed in France, 
especially to the Hereditary Provinces was undoubted, the 
Occasion fair, and many Circumstances besides conducing to 
this gi'eat Business : yet that all these were not sufficient for 
the making of a War against so potent a Neighbour, unless 
there were more than Possibility of effecting our Purposes. 
This they might consider by comparing these Times with the 
former. And if when all Guyerme, Anjou, Tourrain and for 
a long while Normandy w^as ours; and when besides this the 
Duke of Bntany was our Friend, and the House of Burgundy 
an assured Ally and Confederate to this Kingdom, we yet 

1 On tte cormecfcioB between the commercial and political tbeones consult 
Bn'on V. Heyidng’s admirable Geschtchte der SaTidelsbilmsstheorie. 

® Camden, Elizabeth (1683), 223. 
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could not advance our Designs in that Country, what Hope 
is tliere now to attain them ? Are we stronger now than at 
that time ? Or can we promise ourselves better Success Let 
it be granted, that as many Battles as we have fought against 
the French have been almost so many victories, What was the 
Ivmgdom the better for them , who can say he made a fortune 
thereby; Had we ever a more glorious Time than that of 
Edward III , and was yet the Country ever more poor or 
weary of the Wars^ If you will not believe our Histones, 
look even on our Kecords, and you will find not only how the 
Treasure of our Kingdom was much exhausted but even the 
People themselves glutted with their Prosperity ^ And shall 
we now trust to better Days ? What though ivith over 

12.000 or 15,000 we have oft defeated their Armies of 

50.000 or 60,000 ^ Stands it with Reason of War to expect 
the like success still ? especially since the Use of Arms is 
changed, and for the Bow, proper for men of our Strength, 
the Calaveer begins to be generally received. Which besides 
that it is a more costly Weapon, requireth a long Practice 
and may be managed by the weaker Sort. Let us therefore 
in Gods name leave off our attempts against the Ter'ra firma. 
The natural Situation of Islands seems not to sort with 
Conquests in that Kind. England alone is a just Empire. 
Or when we would enlarge ourselves let it be that way we 
can, and to which it seems the eternal Providence hath 
destined us, which is by Sea. The Indies are discovered, 
and vast Treasure brought from thence every Day. Let us 
therefore bend our Endeavours thitherwaid, and if the 
Spamaids or Portuguese suffer us not to join with them 
there will be yet Region enough for all to enjoy. Neither 
will a piety equal to that of succouring Julius II.^ be wanting, 
since by converting those Infidels to the Christian Religion, 
there will be a larger field opened for doing of Good, than by 
establishing a doubtful and controverted Head^ of the 
Church Whether this be a trustworthy report or not, 


^ Who was Tngmg England to attack Fiance and thus aid him 
^ The Comicil of Pisa had determined to depose him 

^ LoidHeihert of Cherbmy, Life and Beign of King Hemy VIII (Ed 1741), 
p 17. 


D 1185 
-1558. 
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A.D. 1485 it is certainly an excellent statement of the policy Tvliich 
came to be more and more popular from that time onwards, 
and it gives precision to the more general remarks which 
have been made above. 

Thea<iLU- 138. That the importance of Treasure was fully recog- 
^ea!wT/^‘^^ised appears very clearly in some words which Bacon^ puts 
into the mouth of Cardmai Morton, as a speech to the 
Commons '' His Grace prays you to take into consideration 
matter of trade as also the manufactures of the kingdom, 
and to repress the barren and bastaid. employments of 
moneys to usury and unlawful exchanges, that they may 
be (as their natural use is) turned upon commerce, and 
lawful and royal trading ; and likewise that our people be 
set on work in arts and handicrafts, that the realm may 
subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasures for ^foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to provide 
further that whatsoever merchandize shall be brought in 
from beyond the seas may be imploy.ed upon the com- 
modities of this land; whereby the kingdoms stock of 
treasure may be sure to be kept from being diminished by 
any overtrading^ of the foreigner. And lastly because the 
King is well assured that you would not have him poor 
that wishes you rich; he doubteth not but that you will 
have care, as w^ell to maintain his revenews, of customs and 
all other natures, as also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so require.... And you know well how the 
Kingdoms abo\it you grow more and moie in greatness, and 
the times are stirring, and therefore not fit to find the King 
with an empty purse.'' 

Henry To do Henry VII. justice he took great pains to provide 
against this contingency ; he was not always too careful as to 
the means he adopted , he was a king'" that loved wealth and 
treasure, he could not endure to have trade sickV but the 
course of trade was a slow and uncertain means of replenish- 

1 History of Henry VIL (Speddmg), vi. 79. Set) also on p. 75, note 1 

® Kot outriiiming Ms capital or credit, but “ overballancmg us m trade" so as 
to export bullion. 

^ Bacon, Henry VII, (Spedding), vi, 172. 
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ing the royal cotfers, and the sums that he acquired by the A D 
more rapid means of ^ Morton’s Fork’ and the exactions of 
Empson and Dudley are proverbial Perkm Warbeck’s exactions 
proclamation called public attention to these ‘"extortions, 
the daily pillaging of the people by dismes, tasks, tallages, 
benevolences and other unlawful impositionsh” but there 
was no change after the insurrection was put down, a great 
treasure may have seemed the best security against other pre- 
tenders. In 1497 the Milanese ambassador reported that 
Henry was perfectly secure, partly through his wisdom and 
partly on account of his treasure, which was even then said 
to exceed 6,000,000 golden ducats and to which he was add- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 per annum ; this he might easily 
do, for his revenue was great and real, not a mere written 
schedule, and his expenditure was smalD. Indeed it was 
not till he was firmly seated on the throne that his most 
oppressive exactions began. “As for Empson and Dudley’s 
mills “ they did grind more and more. So that it was a 
thing strange to see what golden showers poured down upon 
the King’s treasury at once. The last payments of the 
marriage money from Spain. The subsidy. The benevo- 
lence. The recoinage. The redemption of the city’s liber- 
ties. The casualties . . He needed not to make riches his 
glory, he did excell in so many things else; save that 
certainly avarice doth ever find m itself matter of ambition. 

Belike he thought to leave his son such a kingdom and 
such a mass of treasure, as he might choose his greatness 


1 He also piomiscd to “see that the commodities of oui realm be employed to 
the most advantage of the same, the entercouise of merchandize betwixt lealm 
and lealm to be ministeied and handled as shall moie be to the common weal 
and prosperity of our subjects.” Bacon, who quoted from the original document, 
Semy VII. (Speddmg), vi 169. At the same time it is noticeable that theie is far 
less managing of trade m the pubhe interest than m some of the precedmg reigns. 
The navigation laws were hardly enforced, despite the decay of tillage, theie was 
no attempt so far as I have noticed to pass laws about the exportation of corn sa 
as tp favour the faimei The new modes of waifaie had given a special import- 
ance to bell-metal and the expoit of it was foi bidden (33 H VIII c T, 2, and 
3 E VT c 37), as the impoit of bowbtaves hid been encouiaged m pieceding 
reigns 

2 Brown, Calendar i 261, No 751 

^ Their method of misusing legal foims and penal laws for the purpose of 
extol tiou are described by Bacon, Uemy VII (Speddmg), vi. 217. 
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AD. 1485 where he would^'' In this ambition he certainly succeeded. 

Henry VIII. inherited a treasure which seemed to be simply 
VJIL fabulous, and, whatever the total mass may have been, it 
would have an enormous purchasing power in the eaily 
years of the century, before the flow of silver from Potosi 
and the rich mines of America had begun. 

Though Henry VIII. was personally extravagant and 
soon ran through this large sum, he had resources to draw 
upon which his father bad left untouched The nobles, the 
towns and the Cornish mineis had felt thp pressure of that 
hand , it was left for the Defender of the Faith to appropriate 
debasement the lands of the monasteiies, and to eke out his resources by 
of coinage coinage Edward VI continued the confiscations 

and the debasement. The semse of insecurity and the 
confusion of the currency disturbed the whole social fabric, 
but they did not do much to leplenislf the loyal cotfers. 

Trade. Like the Portuguese and other monarchs of the time the 

Tudors also tried to reap a direct benefit from the expanding 
commerce of the world Henry VII. and Ejizabeth made some 
efforts to participate m the profits, but not in the risks of 
tradmg with the New World, Henry VII. was quite unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt, and the gams of the English ships 
upon the Spanish main in the days of the Vngm Queen did 
not always arise from legitimate trading. 

139. The Tudors thoroughly undei’stood the possibility 
of treasure being brought to England in the course of trade, 
By exac' but they also realised that it could be most easily secured for 
co 7 ifisca- the use of the CroAvn by extortion, or confiscation, or piracy. 
tions exactions of Henry VII. must have added to the 

pressure on the citizens of corporate towns, as well as on the 
agriculturist; industry and tillage could scarcely revive in 
his reign; but the high-handed proceedings of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. added new difficulties both to rural economy 
and to mercantile dealings. The disintegration of society 
became complete; and the institutions, which had alre^tdy 
begun to decay, could not survive the shock they then 

1 Bacon, Henry VII (Speddmg), vi. 225. Some of the chantiies he founded 
foi* petpetuai prayeis for his soul were obtained by diverting ancient endowments 
to himself. 
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received. With some exceptions in regard to shipping, and AD.^i485 
possibly in regard to the repair of the towns, there is no 
improvement, no reconstruction which can be traced to the 
reigns of the Tudor kings , the blight which fell on England 
with the hundred years’ war, was not removed when peace 
once more reigned. It was indeed necessary that the throne 
should be secured from pretenders and the crown strong 
enough to be above the intrigues of king-making nobles ; 
but the social anarchy which was produced under the Tudor 
regime was a heavy price to pay for the privilege of living 
under the tyranny of such a kmg as Henry VIII., and of 
such place-hunters as Cromwell, Somerset or Northumber- 
land, 

Even under the most favourable circumstances the marvel- 
lous commercial expansion which followed on the discovery of 
America would have mvolved reairangement within the realm, 
and considerable social change. Old institutions cannot readily 
adapt themselves to changed conditions, butwhile better rulers 
would have set themselves to diminish the evils and render 
the transition as smooth as might be, the action of the Tudors tie 
tended in every w^ay to aggravate the mischiefs. The towns 
were decaying, and Hemy VII. pressed on them unnecessarily 
for additional grants , the decline of tillage and increase of 
grazing was a national danger, and Henry VIIL transferred 
large tracts of land to courtiers who evicted the tenantry, 
and lived as absentees on the profits of their flocks. The 
minister of Edward VI., who was so ready to rob churches, 
seems to have had no scruple in continumg and increasing a 
public injury by the debasement of the coinage. The rising 
of the commons under Arundel and Kett were startling 
expressions of the grievances which were felt m all parts of 
the country; other evidence is supplied by the frequency 
and seventy of the poor laws w^hich were called forth by the 
misery which ensued from the disorganisation of the whole 
economic system. 
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III. Shipping. 

140. The navigation policy, which had been begun 
under Richard II., was fitfully maintained under Henry YII 
In response to complaints of the decay of shipping and the 
lack of employment for mariners, the traders with Gascony 
were compelled to import their wine and woad in English 
ships manned with English sailorsh when they could be 
obtained. The king was personally in favour of this policy, 
for he rarely granted exemptions, though the sale of licences 
to use foreign ships would have been an easy source of 
revenue ; it was one of which Henry VIII. availed himself 
so frequently that the law became a dead letter^ and there 
are contemporary complaints of the ^laxity which prevailed, 
especially when compared with the very strict navigation 
laws which were in force in Spaing Wolsey was apparently not 
disposed to insist on a regulation which undoubtedly rendered 
wine less plentiful in England, so as to diminish customs and 
raise prices ^ but Cromwell took a different line®. In 1540 
a very complete act was passed for the maintenance of the 
navy”; it calls attention in the preamble to the insular 
position of England, and adds that '' the navy or multitude 
of ships of this realm in times past hath been and yet is 
very profitable, requisite, necessary and commodious as well 
for the intercourse and concourse of merchants transporting 
and conveying their wares and merchandises as is above said, 
and a great defence and surety of this realm in time of war 
as well to offend as defend, and also the maintenance of many 
masters mariners and seamen, making them expert and 
cunmng in the art and science of shipping and sailing, and 
they and their wives and children have had their livings of 

1 IH VII 0.8, 4H.vn c, 10 

a See the table m Schanz, i S70 

3 Sclwnz, n., No 138 Starkey, Dialogue^ 174. 

4 Brewer, Calendar, in part ii. 639, No. 1544. In the time of Edward VI. 
■wben the navy of England had agam declined, the act in favour of shipping 
wine and woad in Enghsh ships was repealed, as it tended to keep up the price 
in England to an excessive rate. 5 and 6 Ed VI. c. IS. 

' 23 H. Vin, c. 7. 
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and by the same, and also hath been the chief maintenance ad 1485 
and supportation of the cities, towns, villages, havens, and 
creeks, near adjoining unto the sea coasts, and the kings 
subjects, bakers, brewers, butchers, smiths, ropers, ship- 
wrights, tailors, shoemakers, and other victuallers and 
handicraftsmen inhabiting and dwelling near unto the 
said coasts have also had by the same a great part of 
their living’'; but the complaint continues that the navy 
was diminished and the towns on the coast decayed, and 
that '' diverse persons not regarding the maintenance of the 
said navy, nor yet the commodities and profits coming and 
growing unto this realm by occasion of the same, for their 
own singular lucre and advantage” had not refrained from 
infringing the existing laws against importing in foreign 
ships The old laws were re-enacted, and the freights were 
strictly defined for goods of various sorts from different ports ; 
inducements w^ere offered to aliens to make use of English 
ships, and anungements were made for the publication in 
Lombard Street of notice of the sailings of ships k This 
act gives a clear statement of the political objects of the 
navigation acts, while the recognition of the coasting popu- 
lation, and the attempts to remove the practical difficulties 
which had rendered previous measures inoperative, show a 
considerable advance on the laws that had been already 
passed. 

141. The protection of merchant shipping also engaged f^afetyof 
the attention of King Henry VIII ; when the war broke out 
between France and Spain assisted by England an attempt 
was made by the two monarchs jointly to orgamse a regular ad i5ii. 
fleet to keep the seas Ferdinand and Henry were each to 
furnish 3000 men ; the English fleet were to guard the coast 
from the mouth of the Thames to ‘'the TradeV’ and the 
Spanish ships were to be on duty beyond that limit® The 
English Admiral, Sir Edward Howard, was to scour the sea*^, 
and to give protection to the merchant ships which were to 

1 32 H vin. c. 14. 

2 Not as Macpherson interprets it, Gibraltar, but either the Trade or Bade of 
Brest (Brewer, Calendar^ i. 559, No. 4005), or the roadstead of Bionage near 
Oieion Pigeonneau, Hist, de Commerce, n, 116. 

Foidera, xiii 315. 


^ Ibid XIII, 326. 
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a,d 1435 sail under his directions, and the whole fleet was so far as 
possible to keep together, they were to revictiial at Cowes 
when necessary, and the rates of pay per man, at which Sir 
Edward undertook to maintain the captains, crews and soldiers 
on the eighteen ships ^ under his command, are specified in 
detail 

But protection was needed for English merchants, not 
only during time of war, but m the actual conduct of their 
Com- business as well. Two great commercial treaties were made 

TrTaCes by Henry VII. which are of very considerable interest, as 

they refer to very different trades and were concluded with 
powers ivhose trading policy was exactly opposite. The kings 
Trade irnth of Norway had always regarded Iceland as a sort of royal 
Iceland g^j^d trade was carried on either in royal ships or with 

special royal permits. Bergen was appointed as the staple, 
and all foreigners were required to trade through this mart ; 
but English merchants found that they could drive a very 
profitable trade by smuggling to Iceland^ and this business 
was prosecuted, on a large scale, from Scai borough and later 
from Bristol, and was as usual combined with piracy and 
A P.3415 pillaged Henry V. prohibited this illicit traded and parlia- 
ment followed his example in 1429®; but from the numerous 
outrages of which we read, there is every reason to believe 
that the trade continued to exist, despite these attempts at 
repressing it. 

Henry VII. was able to obtain an advantageous settlement 
of this difficulty at a time when the extensive pretensions of 
the Hanse League had rendered it very unpopular in Scandi- 
navia and Denmark, and when there was a general desire to 
enter into friendly commercial relations with England. By 
the terms of the Treaty® of 1490, the English had all their 
permitted, former privileges reassured, particularly the right of forming 


1 The Begent of 1000 tons was the largest of the rest, 1 was of 500 tons, 3 of 
400, 1 of 300, 1 of 240, 1 of 200, 1 of 180, 2 of 160, 2 of 140, 4 of 120, and one 'Of 70 
tons. The admii'al had 10s a day, the captains Is, a day, the soldiers and 
marines 5s a month for wages and an allowance of 5s. a month for victuals. 
Fcodera^ xiii. 326. 

3 See above, p. 418. 

^ Eymer, ix. 322. 

^ Bymer, Fcedera, xn. 331. 


8 Schanz, i 254. 
c 8 H VI. c 2. 
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companies and electing their own Aldermen, they had AD ^1485 
favourable terms given them in regard to customs and the 
recovery of debts, and they were permitted to trade direct 
wnth Iceland, on paying the customs there 

Another great commercial treaty, which was signed some a d 1490 
months later, presents many points of interest and is in 
itself evidence of the development of English trade with the Mediter- 
Mediterranean This was probably due to the remarkable t^ade^ 
scheme, which Florence had tried experimentally and at length 
embraced heartily, of abandoning protective tariffs and navi- 
gation regulations and adopting a policy of Free Traded The 
’ 1 b >■. V. cities and Venice were most jealous of the 
Tuscan capital, more especially as she could now obtain the 
raw material for her woollen trade at an easier rate ; it was 
to the advantage of the Florentines that English wool mer- 
chants should make thj^ port of Pisa, Avhere they already Pisa 
had a consul, a regular depot, while the Florentine con- 
nections -with Constantinople- and Egypt*^ rendered it very 
desirable for the English to establish a footmg there. 

The Venetians were greatly perturbed when they heard 
that the project of establishing an English Staple for 
wool at Pisa was seriously under consideration, and in 
private letters to their agent in England, as ivell as public 
despatches to the Lord Chancellor and Lord Mayor, they 
argued against the scheme as prejudicial to English interests, 
and threatened that if it were carried out they would no 
longer send their galleys to England^ In the treaty as 
finally drawn up^ it was agreed that 600 sacks of wool should 
be allowed to go to Venice, but that the rest of the wool 
required for all Italian towns should be shipped to Pisa m 
English ships. Englishmen were to be put on the same 
footing as the scholars who resorted to Pisa, and they might 
if they wished form a company and elect officers to have 

1 The gxadual reduction of duties was carried through bit by bit with a most 
careful examination of the results as shown m trade statistics for di^eient peiiods. 

It is desenbed m detail by Pohlman, Pie WirthschaftspoliUh der florentinen 
Renaissance^ pj), 117 seq. {Preissch iften gelcrbnt von dei jaUonowslcischen GeseU- 
schaft, XXI ), Leipsic, 1878 

2 Heyd, n. 836 s Ibid n. 477, 485 

^ Blown, Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), i. 185, Nos 561, 562. 

® Eymer, Fesdera^ xii. 390. 
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A,D 1496 


jurisdiction over their affairs. This was probably the first 
attempt at establishing a regular factory of English mer- 
chants in the Mediterranean; but trade was soon pushed 
farther eastwards, for in 1513 Baptista Justiniano, a Genoese, 
was appointed consul for English merchants m Scio and 
the Archipelago^ and an Englishman, Dionysius Harris, was 
appointed consul in Candia in 1530^ The articles of trade 
to the Levant were those m which grocers dealt; it is 
probable that these merchants were members of their 
company, and that the Turkey Company grew out of the 
Grocers ^ much as the Merchant Adventurers was an offshoot 
from the Mercers. 

While these new developments of English trade were 
being carefully fostered, attention was also given to the 
tiade with the Netherlands. It had indeed greatly changed 
its character; the weaving industry in the neighbourhood 
of Bruges had declined^ as that of England increased; the 
trade in wool was inconsiderable, but England was trying to 
secure a footing for the regular sale of her cloth Antwerp 
had come to be the centre of the commercial worlds and it 
offered advantages which neither Calais® nor any other town 
afforded to the merchant Henry VII. was fully alive to its 
importance; he succeeded m re-establishing commercial re- 
lations by means of a treaty, the Magnus Intercursus^ which 
gave rise to general rejoicings®; and pressed for and obtained 
an agreement against the arbitrary mcrease of customs 
beyond the rates which had obtained "from the beginning 
of the world to the present time®” m 1506. This measure 
proved ineffective, but it set forth an ideaB®, which Henry VIII. 
and his ministers strove to realise, with but indifferent 
success. The political and religious^ conflicts of the time 


Ryinei , Fcedera, xm 353 ; xiv 424, 
Heath, Bi ocers Company ^ 39. 

5 Ibid 30. 

7 Rymer, Feeder a, xii 578. 

Ryiner, Ft^dera, xm. 133. 


2 Ibid XIV 389. 

* Schaiiz, I 32. 

6 Hall, ChiontcUi 724, 729. 
® Schanz, i. 18 ^ 

^0 Schanz, i. 39 


Bishop Creighton has kindly pointed out to me a case m point when 
Rope Clement demanded that the jSing of England should not admit into his 
realm merchants from those parts of Germany which had not submitted to 
the Edict of Worms, since they might be suspected of heresy. The king was 
loth to take this step ; ** duhitando forse che poi li Osterhngi non se niovesseuo 
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cansed frequent interruptions^ to trade, and the jealousy of ab_U 85 
the new commercial and surviving industrial interests in the 
Low Countries complicated the matter. Despite these 
difficulties, however, the English seem to have advanced on 
the whole, for w^e see signs of progress m the organisation of 
the merchants who traded with the Netherlands They 
claimed to exercise privileges granted by the Duke of 
Brabant in the time of Kmg John, but the body probably 
came into existence in 1407, when Henry IV. granted the 
Adventurers the privilege of a consul at Bruges-, they had 
developed out of the Mercers Company in London, and had 
local connections m Newcastle, Boston, Exeter, and many 
other towns®. Though nominally national, their mam strength 
was in London, and provincial merchants regarded them with 
jealousy , like the other compames of the time they became 
more and more exclusive, and they raised the entrance fees 
from 65 . 8d. to £20^; Henry VII. pursued the sound policy 
of reducing the entrance fine to ten marks (£6. 135. 4d.). 

But while checking the exclusiveness of the company he 
gave it a much more complete constitution® than it had-iB 1505 
hitherto possessed; the members were to choose a governor 
and twenty-four assistants, who were to have authority to 
hear complaints, levy fines, and make and enforce regak’t **.5 
while all the merchants trading within their limits were to 
submit to their authority. Their head-quarters were to be 
at Calais, and they soon got into difficulties with the mer- 
chants of the Staple as to their respective rights and juris- 
diction®; but it IS unnecessary to attempt to follow the 
struggle in detail or to adjudicate on the merits of the case. 

The difficulty of adjusting the conflicting claims of the Proposfd 
diffeient bodies of merchants comes out in a curious paper, 
written by King Edward VI., which contains an abortive 
project for opening a great mart at Southampton. It was 

contr^ di se retenendoh quel polvere asa li laglesi a conserrar le sue pecore, 
senza el qual m minor ternmie de dui aiini morerieno tutte.” Baulan, J/o/m- 
menta JReformationis Lutherance, p. 360 

1 The story of these diplomatic efforts, their partial success and oceasioiiai 
failure is told by Schanz, Sandelspohtzh, i 65 foL 

3 See Appendtsc Q, s Gross, Gild Merchant^ i 153 

’ 12 H ffil. c. 6. Schanz, ii No. 121, 6 Ibid ii No 124. 
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proposed that for five weeks after Whitsunday, merchants 
should be encouraged to frequent Southampton, by a remission 
of half the usual customs on goods landed there, business was 
to be suspended in the neighbouring counties, and it was 
thought that Southampton would soon rival Antiverp as a 
commercial depot. The mart was to be closed betore the 
time of S. James’s Fair at Bristol and Bartholomew Fair in 
London, so as not to interfere with them It was thought 
that m the disturbed condition of the Netherlands, the 
Channel might provide safer means of communication than 
the land routes ; that continental merchants would frequent 
our island, bringing bullion with them, and that English 
merchants would cairy on trade in greater security, as they 
would not be liable to arrest for every light cause. The 
whole project was mooted in consequence of the unsettled 
state of the Continent. It was evident that there would be 
some difficulty m changing the channels of commerce, though 
this perhaps might be done when the advantages of the new 
harbour and dep6t were understood; but the chief obstacle 
lay in the privileges of the Hanse Merchants and of the 
Merchants of the Staple, wffiile the Merchant Adventurers 
would be unwilling to break up their factory at Antwerp. 
Whether any serious attempt was made to carry this scheme 
into effect does not appear; had it succeeded, the king 
contemplated opening a similar mart at Hull, some time after 
Stourbridge Fair, but before the northern seas became unsafe 
from the 'Great Ices^’ The day when commerce could be 
advantageously controlled in this fashion had however gone 
by ; companies of traders were pushing their business m the 
places where they found that it could be made to answer; 
some of the evils which King Edward proposed to rectify 
were cured, not by our merchants withdrawing to the limits 
where the kmg could protect them, but by their making good 
their footing abroad, so that they were able to protect them- 
selves. 

1 Burnet, History of Reformation; Oollechon of Recoi ds, v. 109 Tiie whole 
is worth perusal, as it throws a very interesting retrospective light on the changes 
of the place where the staple for wool was held under Edward III ; especially it 
brings out the reasons why parliament was so much inclmed to hold the staple ia 
England, See above, p, 316. 
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While the Merchant Adventurers were prospering abroad, A p 1485 
the position of their ancient rivals the Hanse League became 
less and less secure, internal dissensions loosened the bond , 

^ ^ in iLngland. 

between the various towms which were its members. Danzig 
had always maintained a somewhat independent policy h and 
the authorities of Riga concluded a separate treaty with a d. 1498. 
Henry VII b the English antipathy to the Hansards did not 
diminish®, and m 1551 the Merchant Adventurers urged on 
the Privy Council that these merchants had abused their 
privileges and ought to forfeit them. After mature con- 
sideration the special privileges which had been granted 
them were resumed and they were put on the same footing 
as other merchants alien ^ King Edward VI was obdu- 
rate, despite repeated appeals, and they never regained their 
old position. The action they had taken in support of 
Edward IV. probably gave them a longer tenure of their 
special piivileges in England than they would otherwise have 
possessed; but the fact that they could no longer hold their 
own in London shows how much English commerce had deve- 
loped. Not only had native merchants succeeded in ousting 
foreigners from the internal trade of the country, but they were 
able to do a large proportion of its foreign business as well. 

142. The condition of the coasts and harbours of England 
exposed our ships to many serious risks, and Henry VIII. 
took an excellent step towards reducing the losses when he 
incorporated the Fraternity of the Holy Trinity at Deptford. Tiimty 
There is every probability that there w^as some gild already 
existmg among the pilots on the Thames, and that Henry VIII. 
reconstituted and incorporated it; the original documents 
relating to this venerable body w^ere destroyed by a fire 
in 1714, but copies of the charters of Henry and Elizabeth 
survived. According to the original charter they ivereADism 
empowered to frame all and smgular articles in any wise 
concerning the science or art of manners'': and to make 
ordinances “ for the relief, increase and augmentation of this 
our realm of England." They were governed by a goveriioig 


1 Schauz, I 228. 2 Hymer, xii 701 

s Ai-mstroxig in Pauli, Diei wn ihschafthche Denlbch iften, S6 
^ Wlieeler, Treatise oj Oommeicet 57. Biddle, JSehastian Cabot. 186. 

C. H. 32 
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wardens and assistants, and had jurisdiction over all offenders 
against their rules, while they had power to sue and to hold 
real property^ By the fix'st charter of Elizabeth^ they weie 
also empowered to erect beacons and sea marks, which were 
much needed m consequence of the destruction ot certain 
steeples and natural landmarks on the coasts, and in 1594 
she conferred on the incorporation all the rights connected 
uith beacons, buoys and ballastage which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by the Lord High Admiral of England, and which 
were now formally relinquished by Lord Howard"^ 

A body was thus established which had general oversight 
over the coasts and harbours, but special attention was given 
to the requirements of jiarticular localities. There was a very 
large outlay in making piers at Dover‘S and Scarborough®, and 
parliament intervened to prevent the harbours of Devonshire 
and Cornwall from being injured bj; the operations of the 
miners®. Similarly provision was made for the rumed con- 
dition of Rye and Wmchelsea in 1549^. Henry VIIL also 
made a beginning m the work of fortifying the Thames ; the 
river was so exposed to the attacks of pirates that Henry IV. 
had narrowly escaped capture when crossing the river, and all 
his baggage had fallen into the enemy’s hands®. A fort was 
now erected however at Gravesend, and another opposite it 
on the Essex shore^, and Londoners^® were able to rest m 
greater security than they had done before. 

Henry VIII. also attempted to establish a naval arsenal ; 
this too was settled at Deptford So long as there had been 
no royal navy, there was of course no need for royal docks or 
magazines for naval stores. But Henry was really bent on 
having a well- equipped fleet ; the destruction by fire of the 
Regent, his great ship of 1000 tons, set him on building 
another, the Gh^ace de Dieu, which should be of still larger 
dimensions , and there was decided need for an arsenal, like 
the celebrated one at Venice, for building and fitting ships. 

^ J Cotton, 2Iemoir of the oi igm and incot poratioiiof Tt imty Kouse (1818), 161. 
Ibid 166. 3 Ibid 169. 

^ Pounant, Jouiney fom London to hie of Wight, i 197 
37 H Vni c 14 6 23 H. VIH c S. See above, p. 480. 

7 2 and 8 E. VI. c. 30 s Hoimslied, 1407. 

0 Hacpberson, Annals, n. 40. lo Denton, 89. 

n Hacpbei^son, h. 46. 
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143 In tbi<^ connection we may notice one or two 
dications of what was afterwards an important part of the j\^avai 
policy of developing shipping. In Elizabeth’s and subsequent 
reigns great pains weie devoted to increasing the supply of 
naval stores and materials used in shipbuilding; one little 
enactment shows that Henry VIII. was alive to the importance 
of so doing. The decline of arable farming had affected the 
growth of other sorts of produce besides corn, and for naval 
purposes it was most desirable to have a good supply of 
hemp. This was probably the intention m insisting on 
the cultivation of hemp, as well as flax, in a statute^ which 
recites the mischief wdiich accrued from dependence on other 
countries for linen cloth . a quarter of an acre was to be in 
flax or hemp, for every sixty acres of tillage. 

But there w'-as another matter of far greater moment ; Sea ne7i 
neither the royal nm’ the mercantile navy could be well 
manned unless there were a number of able-bodied sailors from 
whom mariners might be drawn, and the fishing trades offered 
a convenient anil inexpensive, as well as a thorough, school 
of seamanship. This was one of the commonplaces of politics and fishing. 
in the seventeenth century, when the keenest anxiety was felt 
about driving the Dutch fishermen out of waters which might 
have afforded remunerative employment for the men from 
our own coasts. Neither Henry VII. nor Henry VIII real- 
ised its importance sufficiently to interfere actively m favour 
of the English fisherman-; but in 1549 parliament enacted 
an extraordinary measure for encouraging the fishing trade 
by promotmg the general consumption of fish, Albeit^,’’ it Political 
runs, ^'the King s subjects now having a more perfect and clear 
light of the gospel and true ’vvord of God, through the infinite 
cleansing and mercy of Almighty God, by the hand of the 
King’s Majesty and his most noble father of famous memory, 
pruinulgate, shewed, declared and opened, and thereby per- 

1 24 H Yin c 4 

2 33 H Mill c 2, seems to sliow that the fishing on the east coast was 
almost extinct dS the men went m boats and bought the fish from foreio-ners 
instead of catcJnng it The stiictness with which Lent had been kept comes out 
111 the pioclamation of Feb. 9, 1543, which permitted the eating of white meats 
such as milk, eggs, hutrei , and cheese, because the suijply of fish was shoit. Tudor 
Fi oelainations 

^ - 2 and 3 E VI c. 19. 
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AD 1485 ceivinof that one day or one kind of meat of itself is not more 

]^55g ® 

holy, more pure or more clean than another, for that all days 
and all meats be of their nature of one equal purity, cleanness 
and holiness, and that all men should by them live to the 
glory of God, and at ail times and for all meats give thanks 
unto Him, of which meats none can defile Christian men or 
make them unclean at anytime, to whom all meats be lawful 
and pure, so that they be not used in disobedience or vice ; 
Yet forasmuch as diverse of the King’s subjects turning their 
knowledge therein to satisfy their sensuality when they 
should thereby increase m virtue, have in late time, more 
than m times past, broken and contemned such abstinence 
which hath been used m this Realm upon the Fridays and 
Saturdays^ the Embermg days, and other days commonly 
called Vigils, and in the time commonly called Lent, and 
other accustomed times, The King’s Majesty considering that 
due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue® and to subdue 
men s bodies to their soul and spirit, and considering also 
especially that Fishers, and men using the trade of living by 
fishing in the sea, may thereby the latHer be set on work, 
and that by eating of fish much flesh shall be saved® and 
increased, doth ordain” that all statutes and constitutions 
about fasting shall be repealed, but that all persons who do 
not observe the usual fast days (Fridays, Saturdays, Ember 
days, and Lent) shall be fined IO 5 and suffer ten days’ 
imprisonment for the first offence This carious effort to 
maintain, from motives of political expediency, the very 
usages which were officially condemned as superstitious is 
characteristic of the times ; the measure was taken up with 
great energy by Burleigh, who regarded it as the best means 
of encouraging fishing and seamanship. 

The ^ 144. Though the Tudors did so much for developing 

* English commerce, they took no real part in the great 
discoveries of the age; Henry VII. had the opportunity 

2- There is reason to believe that Saturday had not been geneially observed 
as a fast in England, though the practice was enjoined by a Koman Council in 
1078. Thomassin, Traite des Jeunes, i 420. 

2 See the proclamation of June 16, 1548 (lays stress on abstinence as a moral 
duty) . All &uch proclamations 

s The mam object of the proclamation, March 9, 1551, was to reduce the 
consumption, and keep down the price of meat. Tttdor Troclaniatiom, 
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but wanted the will, and Henry YIII. who had the will to A B 1485 
push forward in this matter, was fully occupied with more 
uigent atfairs^ England was most favourably situated for 
the undertaking, and m 1487 while Christopher Columbus CoUmbm, 
■svas waiting on court favour m Lisbon, his brother Bartho- 
lomew- went to London to try to interest Henry VII. m 
the enterprise, he was robbed by pirates on the way, and 
w^as glad to get employment at the English court for a time 
in drawing maps and making a globe, but he was unsuccessful 
in the main object of his journey. 

John Cabot was more fortunate ; there is some reason Join 
to suppose that he had resided for a considerable time at 
Bristol, where the interest in maritime discovery was Busiol 
exceedingly strong On July 15th, 1480, two ships 
eighty tons burden belonging to John Jay, a prominent 
merchant of Bristol, who had served the office of sheriff, 
and whose monument is in S. Mary's Redcliffe, set sail to 
the west of Ireland to find the Island of Brazil They were 
driven back m September by tempestuous weather, and had 
met with no success ; but it was evidently a serious expedition 
which had been placed under the charge of ‘'the most 
skilled mariner in the whole of England V’ and some 
students have hazarded the guess that Cabot was the 
man'*, though it is clear that he was a Welshman named 
Lloyd®. Even if he had not this reputation, however, Cabot 
vas apparently entrusted with the chaige of an expedition 

1 Schanz, i 322 2 Pe&chel, 112 

3 William of Woicester, Itineiaiy (Dallaway), 153 The author died about 
1484 (Ibid 17), befoie the actual disco-very of Ameiica 

^ P. T. Hellwald, Sebastian Gabot^ 9 , M d’Avezac-Macaya, Les JJamgations iet re- 
neiiviennes, 10 These wiiteis have discussed the mtiicate questions connected 
with the Cabots m some detail, and on the whole their lesults haimomse The 
voyage of 1494 is much questioned and the information furnished by the Pans 
map has been lecently shown to be merely second-hand fCoote, S Cabot in 
Diciionaiy of Uatzonal Bioyrajphy): but the tiadition of the eaily discovery 
appeals to be coufiimed by the teims of the Patent granted m 1497 (Ilymer, 

Fct4f‘ra, XII 595) Biddle’s Life is most careful and thorough, but it was written 
in 1831 and without knowledge of the important documents which have now been 
puohshed HI the Calendars of State Fapeis The story that he was employed m 
1495 by Heniy VII to effect a treaty witb Benmaik by which Iceland should be 
made a staple foi tiade is exceedmgly improbable; similar iinvileges had been 
gi anted to Enghsh and other merchants in 1490 (Schanz, i. 257 n ) 

^ T'le name is given vaiiously as Thlyde and Llyde Dahaway, 153 
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aD 1485 which set out from Bristol m 1494, and discovered the 
mainland of America; he sighted it at five m the morning 
on June 24, 1494, and called the land Pnina Vista, and the 
island opposite S Johns\ Thus far it would seem that the 
expeditions were sent out at the expense of the Bristol 
merchants. “The people of Bristol,” wrote Pedro de Ayala 
in 1498 to his masters in Spam “have for the last seven 
years every year sent out two, three or four light Ships in 
search of the Island of Brazil and the Seven Cities, according 
to the fancy of this Genoese. The king has determined to 
send out, because the year before they brought certain news 
that they had found land His fleet consisted of five vessels 
which carried provisions for one year. It is said that one 
of them in which went Friar Bull has returned to Ireland m 
great distress, the ship being much damaged. The Genoese 
has continued his voyages. I have seen, on a chart, the 
direction which they took and the distance they sailed, and I 
think what they have found or what they seaich is what 
your Highness already possesses.” This document is of great 
interest in one point of view, as it is confirmatory evidence 
of the fact that the merchants of Bristol had sent out 
exploring vessels before the news of the success of Columbus 
could have 1 cached them. 

Boijal King Henry was now willing to patronise these expedi- 

hcence. ^ taken no initiati\ e ; according to P. de Ayala 

he “ equipped a fleet in order to discover certain islands and 
continents which he was informed some people of Bristol had 
found who manned a few ships for the purpose.” The licence 
Pro Johanne Gabute et Filiis suis super Terra Incognita 
Investiganda^ empowers Cabot to fit out five ship^ at his own 
expense, but confers a strict tiading monopoly with all the 
lands he might discover, on the condition that a fifth part 
of the capital gam was to go to the king. Cabot was to go to 
lands “ which have been hitherto unknown to all Christians ” 
and to take possession, plant the English flag, and exercise 

1 A map attributed, but mistakenly {Diet, of Nat, Biography), to Sebastian 
Cabot in the Bibliothbque Rationale at Paris contams this information. 

2 Bergenroth, Calendar (Spanish), i 177> No 210. 

8 Rymer, xn. 595. 
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jurisdiction in the king’s name over the peoples there This 
was in 1496, and Cabot was able after some delay to set 
oat m a single ship the 'Matthew.’ The results of this 
voyage are best described in the language of a contempoiary 
writer Lorenzo Pasqualigo^ wiote to his brothers, on October 
11, 1497, ''The Yenetian our countryman who went with 
a ship in quest of new islands is returned, and says that 700 
leagues hence he discovered land, the territory of the Grand 
Cham. He coasted for 300 leagues and landed, sa^v no 
human beings, but he has brought hither to the king ceitain 
snares, which had been set to catch game, and a needle for 
making nets , he also found some felled trees, wherefore he 
supposed there were inhabitants, and returned to his ship m 
alarm. He wvis thiee months on the voyage, and on his return 
saw two islands to starboard", but would not land, time being 
precious, as he was short of provisions He says that the tides 
are slack and do not flow as they do here. The king of 
England is much pleased with this intelligence. The king 
has promised that in the spring our countryman shall have 
ten ships armed to his order, and at his request has conceded 
him all the prisoners, except such as are confined for high 
treason, to man his fleet. The king has also given him 
moneys wherewith to amuse himself till then, and he is now 
at Bristol wnth his wufe, who is a Venetian, and with his sons; 
his name is Ziuiii Cabot, and he is styled the great admiral 
Vast honour is paid him ; he dresses in silk, and these English 
run after him like mad people, so that he can enlist as mauy 
of them as he pleases and a number of our own rogues 
besides. The discoverer of these places planted on his new 
found land a large cross with one flag of England, and another 
of S Mark, by reason of his being a Venetian, so that our 
banner has floated very far afield.” 

The patent for this new voyage was granted in 1498; 
it appears to imply a scheme for colonisation rather than for 


1 Blown, Calendar State Panels (Yeueiian), i. '262, No 752 
- The Milanese Bhyov had less accurate mfoimation than the Yenetian * he 
says that Cabot had discovered two laige islands and the seven cities 400 leagues 
fiom England Brown, Calenda) (^"enetiiiU i 260, No 750. 

^ To him that found the new isle, ilO. Biddle, p. SO n. 
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discovery or traded Apparently John Cabot had died in 
the interval and Sebastian earned out the undertaking, 
and started from Biistol with five ships; they discovered 
Newfoundland, and Cabot afterwards stated that he had 
also made out the route of a north-west passaged But his 
success did not come up to the expectations of Hemy , and 
Cabot, having entered the service of the king of Spam, was 
not to be tempted back even by the liberal offers of Wolsey 
in 1516®. 

Though there was so little royal encouragement for the 
explorers, the merchants of Bristol were not readily dis- 
couraged. In 1501 Henry VII. granted a patent to Richard 
Ward, John Thomas, Hugh Eliot, Thomas Ashehurst, and 
three Portuguese^ to go on a voyage of discovery and 
exercise a trading monopoly. Shortly afterwards a larger 
scheme was planned® and two Bristol merchants with two 
Portuguese associates were empowered to establish a trading 
settlement on the newly-found lands; the king afterwards 
assigned them a trading monopoly for forty years and 
granted them some remission of customs on imports. 

It IS imnecessaiy to attempt to follow out the results of 
the different exploring expeditions which were now sent out 
to the west. Robert Thorne, a linen merchant, persuaded 
Henry YIII. to make an attempt at finding the north-west 
passage to the Moluccas. With a small number of ships,’' 
he urged, “there may be discovered diverse new lands and 
kingdoms in the which without doubt your Grace shall win 
perpetual glory and your subjects infinite profit. To which 
places there is left one way to discover, which is into the 
north ” Spain had already discovered the west and Portugal 
the east, “so that now rest to be discovered the said north 
parts, the which it seemeth to me is only your charge and 
duty, because the situation of this your realm is thereunto 
nearest and aptest of all other®” The expedition did not 
prosper however, and royal interest in the matter was again 

1 It IS printed by Biddle, Sebastian Cabot, 76. 

^ Or possibly a nortb-east passage. Brown, Calendar (Venetian), iii. 204. 

8 See Sebanz, 1 . 677. 

^ Eymer, xm 41. s Uid xiii 37. 

® HaUuyt, i. 213. 
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checked, though English enterprise pushed on. Hawkins A D_i485 
made his way to Guinea and Brazil m 1530^ and South- 
ampton merchants began to trade there. Another attempt 
at discoveries in the north-west was made in 1527 under the 
advice of a forgotten canon of S PauFs ''which was a great 
mathematician and a man endued with wealth-”; he himself 
sailed m the Domimis VohisGum, Little resulted from this 
voyage, but nine years later, Master Hore of London, "a 
man of goodly stature and of great courage and given to the 
study of cu-moji^O'liy,” planned another exjiedition. This 
led to the establishment of the colony which first developed 
the Newfoundland fisheries; these are mentioned with 
approval and protected from abuses m 1549 

Foiled in the west, the English merchants, who complained North-east 
of a depression of trade, turned their attention, on the sug- 
gestion of Sebastian Cabot, to a north-east passage to the 
Indies-^. Some London merchants founded a jomt-^tuck com- 
pany with a capital of £6000 in £25 shares, for prosecuting 
the entei prise®, Edwaid VI. looked favourably on the scheme 
and gave them letters to foreign potentates in Latin, Hebrew 
and Chaldee^ The whole of the arrangements were directed 
by Cabot ; but Richard Chancellor and Hugh Willoughby were chancellor 
in charge of the expedition, which set out from Harwich 
in 1553. Willoughby was forced to winter m Lapland, and he 
and his comjianions perished miserably ; but Chancellor was 
moie fortunate and succeeded in reaching Archangel. The 
people, who were amazed with the strange greatness of his 
ship (for in those parts befoie that time they had never seen 
the like), began presently to avoide and to flee , but he still 
following them, at last overtook them, and being come to 
them they prostrated themselves before him, offering to kiss 
his feet : but he (according to his great and singular courtesy) 
looked pleasantly upon them, comforting them by signs and 
gestures^ The friendly mtercourse thus set on foot, led to 
th'^ establishment of regular relations. The Russian Com- The 
pany obtained recogTiition from Philip and Mary®, and when cfm'^aliy. 

1 Hakluyt, in. 700 2 ii)id m. 129 

® 2 and 3 Ed c 6 Biddle, Life of Oahot, ISE 

5 Macplierson, ri 114. 6 Stiype, Ec Mem ii 76. 

* Hakluyt, I 216. ? Ibid. i. 265. 
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AD im an ambassador from the Great Duke of Muscovy reached 
— ioo8. London in 1557 he was received in state by the mei chants 
adventuring for Russia, to the number of 150 persons with 
their servants, all in one livery^. This was a promising trade 
for it seemed to offer an inexhaustible supply of wood for 
shipbuilding, hemp, oil, tallow and furs. It also led ulti- 
mately to other important openings, for the operations of the 
Russian merchants prepared the way for the Whale Fishery 
at Spitzbergen^ while their connection with Moscow enabled 
Jeiikinson and other English merchants to. enter into trading 
communication with Persia and the east. 

IV. The Gilds. 

145. While shipping ’was thus fostered and commercial 
enterprise was being stimulated into such new activity, there 
is very little sign of any fresh development of industry; 
Condition indeed the evidence of contemporaries would lead us to 
ofmduhtry, there had been no recovery from the blight 

which had fallen upon the urban communities at the time 
of the Black Death. Complaints of the impoverishment 
of towns continued under Henry VII., and were supported 
in the next reign by appeals to the obvious testimony of 
deserted houses and impassable streets. There is indeed 
Taxation no reasoH to suppose that the places which had suffered so 
much from the pressure of taxation and the troubles of the 
fifteenth century were able to recover under the exactions 
of Henry VII. Pedro de Ayala describes the general decay 
in 1498 and ascribes it to its true causes. The king of 
England likes to be thought very rich because such a belief 
is advantageous to him in many respects. His revenues are 
considerable, but the custom-house revenues, as well as the 
land rents, diminish every day. As far as the customs aie 
concerned, the reason of their decrease is to be sought in the 
decay of commerce partly by the wars but much more by the 
additional duties imposed by the king. There is however 
another reason for the decrease of trade, that is to say, the 
impoverishment of the people by the great taxes laid on 
1 Hakluyt, i. 287. 


2 Macpherson, n 115. 
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There must have been very real decay when such a Ap_i485 
king granted large reductions by letters patent, — for example 
m the fee ferm of York wdnch was allowed to fail from 
£160 to £18 55 - When two fifteenths and tenths were us 7 
granted m 1496 there was a remission at the usual rate" 
amouiitmg to £12,000 in all, and Lincoln and Great Yar- 
mouth obtained specially favourable treatment^ There is 
indeed less mention made of decay in the first thirty years 
of the sixteenth century ; but the facts were again brought 
forcibly forward when the parliament of Henry VIII. began 
to put pressure on the owners of houses to repair their ^ d 1534 
property and to remove the rubbish that endangered life 
in the towns. Norwich had never recovered from the 
fire of 1508^; the empty spaces at Lynn Bishop^ dl\o\xeA and decay 
the sea to do damage in other parts of the town. Many 
houses were ruined and tlie streets weie dangerous for 
traffic in Nottingham, Shrewsbury b Ludlow p Bridgenorth, 
Queeiiborough, Northampton and Gloucester® , there were 
vacant spaces heaped with filth, and tottering houses in 
York, Lincoln, Canterbury ^ Coventry, Bath, Chichester, 
Salisbury, Winchester, Bristol, Scarborough, Hereford, Col- 
chester, Rochester^ Portsmouth, Poole, Lyme, Feversham, 
Worcester, Stafford, Buckingham®, Pontefract, Grantham, 

Exeter, Ipswich, Southampton, Great Yarmouth, Oxford, 

Great Wycombe, Guildford® Stratford, Hull, Newcastle, Bed- 
ford, Leicester and Beiuvick^®, as well as in Shaston, Sherborne, 
Bndiiort, Dorchester, Weymouth, Plymouth, Barnstaple, 
Tavistock, Dartmouth, Launceston, Lostwithiel, Liskearcl 

1 Beigemoth, Calendai of State Papers (Spanish), i 177 No 210 

2 Hot. Fad Yi. S90 The Commons of Yorii m 1533 complained oi UY.sh 
lios]>itality as one cause of the decay of their city Eng. Hist Pehieic, ix. 297 

3 As this sheet was passmg through the pi ess my attention was called ro 
Ml W. Hudson's most interesting pubhcation of the assessment of Norfolk, as 
made m 1334, Ynth the i emissions as adiusted m the fifteenth century [Norfolh 
Archmology, xii. 243) The assessments of Blakeney and Wiveton were much 
reduced, while Gley lemaiiied at the old figure The explanation of the facts is no 
easy task, but the facts themselves aie of great luteiest 

4 Hot. Pail VI. 514, also 438 5 26 H YIH c 8 6 oe H YHI c 3. 

7 Shiewshmy and Ludlow are mentioned both m 27 H VIII c 1 and m 

85 H Yin c. 4. 8 27 H YIH c 1 

9 Canterbury, Kochester, Guildford and Buckingham are mentioned m 83 
H. YHI. c. 36, as well as m 32 H. YIH c. 18. io 32 H YIH. c. IS. 
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Bodmin, Truro, Helston, Bridgewater, Taunton, Somerton, 
Ilchester, Maldon^ and Warwick There were similar dangers 
to the inhabitants of Great Grimsby, Cambridge, the Cmqne 
Ports, Lewes® ; and even m the more remote provinces thmgs 
were as bad, for Chester, Tenby, Haverfordwest, Pembroke, 
Caermarfchen, Montgomery, Cardiff, Swansea, Cowbridge, 
New Radnor, Presteign, Brecknock, Abergavenny, Usk, 
Caerleon, Newport in Monmouthshire, Lancaster, Preston, 
Liverpool and Wigan^ were taken in hand in 1544. In trying 
to Intel pret this evidence, however, we must remember that, 
we are reading of attempts to lepair, not of complaints of 
new decline, the mere fact that such efforts were made 
was perhaps an indication that things had reached their 
worst, and we are perhaps justified in inferring from the 
double mention of some few towns that a real improvement 
was effected in the others. If the 'pressure of taxation was 
such as to prevent recovery after any occasional disaster, like 
the Norwich fii*e, these acts for the re-edification of towns 
may be regarded as marking the extent of the damage done 
durmg many preceding years ; they are not so much evidence 
of recent decay, as of a reviving life which was endeavouring 
to effect an improvement that had been long delayed. It is 
possible that places like Shoreham and Fowey® showed so 
little sign of returnmg vigour that it was impossible to make 
any attempts for their restoration. 

146. It is of course difScult to speak with any confidence 
on such a subject ; but even if this interpretation of the facts 
is correct, and the towns were on the whole beginning to 
recover from long years of disaster, we must not too hastily 
assume that their prospects were altogether bright ; for there 
were causes at work, other than the pressure of taxation and 
disasters from pestilence, fire, or piracy, to hamper the in- 
dustiy of the older towns. Attention has been directed in 
a preceding section to the difficulties caused at Oxford by the 
stringent policy of Henry VI. about apprentices®, and to'^tlie 

1 Mentioned both in 32 H. YUL. c. 19, and 35 H. VUE c. 4 

2 32 H Vm. c 19. s 33 H. VIH c. 36. 

^ 35 H. ym. c. 4. 

6 WMcb ^ere mentioned above as greatly decayed: see pp. 455, 480, 

6 See above, p. 449. S H. VI. 0 . 11, and 7 H. IV. c. 17. 
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complaints which were made in London of the mischievous ad 1485 
ordinances of the gilds h In the sixteenth century the gilds 
were no longer serving a useful purpose. The organisation 
of industry on a household basis was proving cumbrous and 
was being superseded , where the old system was still 
retained, efforts to enforce restrictions drove workmen to leave 
the towns and establish themselves in villages where the Migiation 
gilds had no jurisdiction. In some cases the towns may have 
been suffering, not through any real decay of the trade, but 
because their own regulations led to a displacement of 
industry • while in other instances they were prevented from 
getting the full benefit of the revival that was beginning to 
be felt in different directions. 

It may be worth while to call attention to the facts 9^5 
which indicate that the difficulties in regard to the gilds, 
which have been noted in the fifteenth century, w^ere 
becoming moie pronounced. 

The craft gilds had in their origin exercised police fo 
control over their members and thus secured the safety \lfap. 
and good order of the town; while each master really had 
a limited number of apprentices and servants living under 
his roof, this was a practicable method for maintaining good 
order, as each man was responsible for his own household. 

The conduct of the tailors in 1415 described above, shows 
that the journeymen were inclined to withdraw from this 
control ; and in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the apprentices appear to have been a very uniuly body; 
they were doubtless strongly imbued with the prejudice 
against ahen workmen^ which found expression under Ed- 
ward IV., and in 1517 they broke out in a not which was 
long remembered as Evil May Day. The incident appears to EhI May 
have begun through the action of a broker named Lincolne, 
who induced Dr Bell, who was preacher at the Spital on the 
Tuesday in Easter week, to read from the pulpit a paper in 
whi^h he had stated ‘‘the griefs which many found with 


1 See abo^ e, p. 446. 15 H VL c 6. 

2 Tbeie was also a great riot against the ahen mei chants in 1494 Tshen the 
trade of Englishmen with the Netherlands was biispended. Hall, Qhouide^ 
467. 
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strangers for taking the livings away from artificers, and the 
intercourse from merchants”... Dr Bell then preached from 
the words, Gcelum coeli Domino ^ terram aiitem decht jiliis 
hominum, and ‘'upon this text he entreated, how this 
land was given to Englishmen, and as birds defend their 
nests, so ought Englishmen to cheiish and maintain them- 
selves and to hurt and grieve aliens for respect of their 
commonwealth. ^ By this sermon many a light person 
took courage and openly spoke against strangers, and as 
unhap would, there had been diverse evil parts of late 
played by strangers m and about the city of London which 
kindled the people’s rancour more furiously against them. 
The 28th day of April diverse young men of the city picked 
quarrels to certain strangers as they passed by the streets, 
some they did strike and buffeted, and some they threw into 
the channel, wherefore the Mayor s6nt some of the English- 
men to prison. ^ ^ Then suddenly arose a secret rumour and no 
man could tell how it began, that on May Day next, the city 
ivould slay all the aliens, in so much that diverse strangers 
fled out of the cityb” The rumour came to Wolsey’s ears, and 
after consulting with him the City authonties ordained that 
every man should shut his doors and keep his servants within 
from nine at night till nine in the morning. This was pro- 
claimed but not very generally, and Sir John Mundie on his 
way home found two young men in Cheap playing “ at the 
bucklers ” and a crowd of others looking on ; he ordered them 
to desist and would have sent them “ to the counter,” but the 
prentices resisted the alderman, taking the young men from 
him and crying “Prentices and Clubs; then out at every 
door came clubs and other weapons so that the alderman was 
fain to fly. Then more people arose out of every quarter; 
forth came serving -men, watermen, courtiers and others ” to 
the number of 900 or 1000 ; they rescued the prisoners who 
had been locked up for mishandling strangers. They plun- 
dered all the houses within S. Martin’s; near Leadenhall 
they spoiled diverse Frenchmen who lived in the house of 
one Mewtas, and if they had found him, “ they would have 
stricken off his head”; and they brake up the strangers’ 
1 stow, An7ials, imder 1517. 
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houses at Blandiapleton aud spoiled them. When order was ad_ 1485 
at length restored signal justice was done on the offenders, 
including Doctor Bell, who was sent to the Tower On the 
■whole it may be said that those members of the City Council, 
who did nut feel satisfied with the authority of the house- 
holders and ‘'thought it well to have a substantial watch/' 
w'eie sensible men. 

Another of the objects which had been clearly kept in injurious 
view in the authorisation of craft gilds was the welfare of the 
public ; these associations were able to ensure the production 
of wares of really good quality. They had so far ceased to 
fulfil these functions that their own ordinances were brought 
under the control of the justices in 1437 D but the evil 
reappeared when that statute expired, and parliament enacted 
in 1503 ^ that “no masters, wardens and fellowships of crafts 
or mistenes nor any o^ them, nor any rulers of gilds and 
fraternities take upon them to make any acts or ordinances, 
nor to execute any acts or ordinances by them here afore 
made, in diminution of the prerogative of the king, nor of 
other, nor against the common profit of the realm " ; unless 
their ordinances were approved by the Chancellor or the 
Justices of Assizes. 

The third object which the gilds had professed to serve was Oppression 
that of obtaining fair conditions for those who worked m the 
trade , instances of difficulty between the journeymen and the 
rising class of employers have been mentioned above ^ but m 
the time of Henry VIII. the mischiefs were so patent as to 
attract the attention of the legislature. This point is of very 
special interest a-s it helps to explain the reason of the dis- 
placement of industry which characterised the times. 
Restrictions had been imposed on admission both to 
merchant companies^ and to other corporations by charging Fines 
excessive fees on apprenticeship. “ Divers wardens and a d losi. 
fellowships have made acts and ordinances that every 
prentice shall pay at his first entry in their common hall to 
fche wardens of the same fellowship some of them forty 
shillings, some thirty, some twenty, some thirteen and iour- 

’ See above, p 445 15 H. VI. c. b. 

^ See above, p 443. 


^ 19 H vn c. 7. 
4 1‘2 H. vn. c b. 
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AD 1485 pence, some six and eightpence, some three and foiirpence, 
after their own sinister minds and pleasures,, .and to the 
great hurt of the king's true subjects putting their child to 
be prentice^” , it was therefore enacted that ho craft should 
charge more than half-a-crown as an apprentice fee and three 
and fourpence as a line at the end of his term of service 
Of still greater practical significance were the grievances 
of the journeymen for which redress was provided m 1536. 
Previous acts relating to craft abuses are recited and the 
statute proceeds, “ sithen which several acts established and 
made, divers masters, wardens and fellowships of crafts have 
by cautel and subtle means practised and compassed to 
defraud and delude the said good and wholesome statutes, 
causing diverse apprentices or young men immediately after 
their years be expired, or that they be made free of their occu- 
Oaths, pation or fellowship, to be sworn upon the holy Evangelist 
at their first entry, that they nor any of them after their 
years or term expired shall not set up, nor open any shop, 
house, nor cellar, nor occupy as freeman without the assent 
and license of the master, wardens oi fellowship of their 
occupations upon pain of forfeiting their freedom or other like 
penalty, by reason whereof the said prentices and journeymen 
be put to as much or more charges thereby than they before- 
time were put unto for the obtaining and entering of their 
freedom, to the great hurt and impoverishment of the said 
prentices and journeymen and other their friends^ ” Such 
restrictions naturally resulted in the withdrawal of the 
journeymen to set up shops in suburbs or villages where 
the gild had no jurisdiction; and from this they were not 
precluded, m all probability, by the terms of their oath, 
ar 1550. This might often be their only chance of getting employ- 
ment, as the masters were apparently inclined to overstock 
their shops with apprentices, rather than be at the expense 
of retaining a full proportion of journeymen^ 

Craft gilds 147. Such were the abuses connected with the jjraft 
Tuti^ofuies gdds; it is obvious that they were working badly, and the 
policy which Henry VII. and Henry VIII. pursued was 

1 22 H. YHI. c. 4. 2 28 H. Vni. c. 6. 


8 3 and 4 Ed. VI. c, 22. 
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souBd ; they carried on the work, which had been already A D 1485 
begun, of nationalising the gilds The increase of capitalism 
had rendered the old system of municipal regulation, exercised 
through householders, nugatory, and the abuses called for 
the intervention of parliament or the crown. Henry VII. 
took a decided step in transferring the supervision of the 
craft gilds from the municipal authorities to the Judges^; 
and they could be conveniently used for administrative 
purposes when they were thus brought under effective control. 

The gilds still appeared to be the most efiective instruments 
for legulating each industry and keeping it in good oider, and 
the Tudor kings continued to employ them for this puipose. 

The Tudors continued to pursue a protective policy against stu^igqU 
alien workmen, such as had come into vogue under Edward IV., 
and the struggle between the London crafts and the alien 
workers was at last decided by the victory of the gilds^ in 
1523 The aliens were prohibited from taking more than 
two journeymen, and they were forbidden to take aliens as 
apprentices, by a still more stringent clause, every alien 
handicraftsman m any part of the City or within two miles 
of it was to be under the search and reformation of the 
London wardens of his craft, who were, however, to choose a am^usedao 
stranger to act along with them in searching, viewing and 
reforming the aliens at their work, and in assigning them 
trade marks Similar powers were to be exercised by the 
craft gilds, or, when no gild of the craft existed, by the 
borough authorities, over alien workmen all over England. 

There were complaints from the pcAvterers and brasiers of 
London and York as to the frauds perpetrated by those who ad i 504 . 
earned on the trade in out-of-the-way places, or who stole 
the materials, did bad work and used false weights. The 
remedy was again found by insisting that the standard 
adopted by the London gild should be everywhere adopted ; 
the craft gilds in every town and borough were to have the 
rig^it of search in towns, and the Justices of the Peace to 
appoint searchers for the shires h 

1 19 Henry VII. c 7 

2 14 and 15 H TIH c. 2. See an earlier instance with regaid to alien 
cmdwamers, 3 H Till c. 10 

8 19 H Vn. c. 6. 
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Precisely similar steps were taken in 1532 with regard to 
the coopers, who had, perhaps with the connivance of the 
brewers, been making barrels of uncertain and insufficient 
size. The London coopers were to have search and to gauge 
and mark all barrels turned out in London , and in towns 
where no gild of coopers existed the local authorities were to 
insist on the same standards being used k In the same way 
the tallow-chandlers \Nere to search oils, and to destroy such 
as were mingled or corrupt k 

The leading trades of the country were dealt with in similar 
fashion ; Hemy VII defined the respective relations of the 
tanners, curriers, and cordwainers in the hope of securing 
better work if each man was only responsible for one part of 
the process; in 1512 the fellowship of curriers in London 
was given the right of search over the tanners, and also over 
the fellowship of alien cordwainers k .The evil did not abate, 
how'-ever, since m 1533 few^ of the king’s subjects could either 
go or ride either m shoes and boots,” and by the Act con- 
cerning true tanning and currying of leather^ the powers of 
the fellowship of curriers to search in London were confirmed, 
and the mayors were instructed to appoint cordwainers or 
others to search all tanned leather. The interest of the 
fellowships of saddlers and of girdlers in the matter was 
acknowledged, and perhaps stimulated, by giving them 
shares in the forfeitures under the Act. 

A precisely similar measure wuis passed with regard to 
the dyeing of cloth®; the wardens of the mistery of dyers 
in each corporate town might search the dye-houses within a 
mile compass of each town, and in places where no wardens 
existed, the local officers weie to do it instead. 

The regulation of the cloth -manufacture continued to be 
a matter of inteiest; from very early times it had been 
conducted by royal officials, and was only committed to the 
gilds ill special cases. The manufacture had expanded 
rapidly in the fifteenth century. In some parts of Engis^nd 
a very large trade was being carried on, as we gather from 

i 23 H. VIII c. 4. Tlie atteution of mayors as called to this Act by procla- 
mation. Tudor DrocUmations^ 24 Ap 1522 2 gtow, Sw'vey, Book v. c. 12. 

1 H. VII c. 5, and 19 H. VII c. 19 , cf also 2 H. VI. c. 7. 

^ 3 H. Tilt c. 10, 5 24 H VIII c. 1. 6 24 H. VIII c. 2. 
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the history of Jack of Newbury h But there was every dis- 
position to push the business farther ; the advantage which 
England possessed for this branch of industry may not 
improbably ha\e been impressed on the mind of Henry VII. 
when he was a refugee at the court of Burgundy. The 
West Riding had been a centre of the clothing trade before 
his time^ but there is much probability in the tradition 
that he improved the manufacture, and '' secretly procured a 
great man}" foreigners who were perfectly skilled m the 
manufacture to come over and instruct his own people here 
in their begin As in previous reigns legislative 

encouragement was given to new industry, the export of 
wooH and of white ashes® was prohibited, so as to supply 
mateiials toi making and dressing the cloth; and gilds were 
partially recognised as executive bodiesbfor m 1550 an Act 
was passed for the true inaking of woollen cloth the wardens 
of the cloth workers, wherever they existed, were empowered 
to act along with public authorities in seeing that the 
regulations were properly carried out. On the other hand 
in 1552, — when a great Act was passed which enumerates a 
variety of cloths produced m different parts of the realm, and 
thus gives a brief survey of the whole manufacture through- 
out the kingdom, — a somewhat different line was taken. 
The subject was examined with the advice of drapers, shear- 
men and others, but the execution of the Act appears to 
have rested with the municipal authorities pure and simple ^ 
and the trades in their corporate capacities are no longer 
recognised for this purpose 

1 John Winchcomb, ^vho died m 1519, \\as a clothier whose prospeiity became 
proverbial and as celebrated in a sixteenth century ballad. (Ashley, Ec Hist i 
li 255 ) “ Within one roome being large and long, There stood two hundred 
Loomes lull strong , Two hundi'ed men, the truth is so, Wrought m these Loomes, 
all m a low.” Each weaver w’as assisted by “a pietty boy”, on the same 
piemises were employed a bundled women m caidiiig, two hundred maidens m 
spmnmg, one bundled and fifty children in sorting the wool, fifty sheaimen, 
and eighty lov.eis, besides foitj men in the dye-house, and twenty peisons m 
the 'tfuihng-mill 

2 Watson, Halifax p 66 Defoe, Flan of English Commerce^ 127, 129. 

‘ 4 H VII c. 11 , ‘22 H VIII. c. 2 , 37 H VIII c 15 

5 2 and 3 E VI c 26 

Compare the authoiity given to the woolmen of London with legard to the 
i;\mduig and folding of w'oolin all parts of the kingdom Tudor Frodamatiohs, 
May 23, 1550 

7 3 and 4 E VI c 2 Compaie the iJioclamation of Apiil 17, 1549 All such 
podamations 8 5 and b E. VI. c. 6. 
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Some instructive illustrations of the difficulties with 
which the legislature had to contend, in its efforts to regulate 
and encourage industry, are furnished by the worsted manu- 
facture in Norfolk. The trade had been organised with eight 
wardens in 1467 h but it had remained in a stationary or 
declining condition till 1495 ; this was attributed to the 
action of the statute of Henry IV. respecting apprentices, 
''by reason whereof the young people of the said city be 
grown to idleness, vices and other diverse misgovernancesl’' 
This Act was consequently repealed so far as the citizens 
of Norwich were concerned, the custom of a seven years’ 
apprenticeship was enforced, and the shearmen of Norwich 
(always subject to the authority of the mayor) were to have 
search over the shearmen, dyers, and calenderers of worsted. 
The powers thus vested in the worsted shearmen interfered 
with the rights of the old-established shearmen who plied 
their craft in regard to cloth of all sorts , and we have the 
usual trouble about disputed jurisdiction between two crafts; 
this led in 1504 to a minor alteration of the Act of 1495, 
and in 1514 order was taken with respect to the process of 
calendering, dry calendering was forbidden, and those who 
did the work were to serve a seven years’ apprenticeship and 
satisfy the Mayor of Norwich and two masters of the craft 
of their ability to do this work welP. Under these various 
regulations the trade was much increased and multiplied m 
Norwich and the adjoining towns; but since it was "costly 
and painful” for the people of Yarmouth and Lynn, "who 
were daily using and practising the making of the said cloths 
more busily and diligently than in times past ” to take the 
worsteds to be examined at Norwich, the worsted weavers of 
Yarmouth were to be permitted to choose a warden of their 
own^; as soon as there should be ten householders of the 
said craft of worsted weavers at Lynn, they were to have the 
same privilege. The whole was recited in an Act of 1534, 
which makes some provisions for trade marks, limits the 
number of apprentices to two for each worker, and exempts 

5 7 E. rv. c. 1. See above, p. 435. 

11 H. TH. c. 11; 19 H. VH. c. 17. s 5 Henry Till c. 4. 

^ 14 ana 15 H. YIH. e. 3. 
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Lynn and Yarmouth from the obnoxious Act of Henry IV ; it 
also msists that the whole process of manufactuie, shearing, 
calendering, dyeing and all, should take place before the 
cloth is exported h This series of statutes is instructive in 
many ways, but especially because it shows that the need of 
regulation was strongly felt. Parliamentary regulation was 
superseding merely municipal authority in the control of 
trade affaiis, but the old institutions continued to be used, 
so far as was practicable. It was the policy of the govern- 
ment to reorganise and recreate misteries, or fellowships, 
or craft gilds m places wdiere they did not then exist, so long 
as they were really kept in subjection to pailiainentary or 
judicial authority 

There were other matters connected wdth the worsted u^ool, 
trade that demanded attention, the Norfolk trade depended 
on a supply of wool rrom the Norfolk breed of sheep, and 
in 1541 sufficient yam from this wool could no longer be 
obtained by the local weavers, as it was bought up by little 
and little by regrators who exported it to Flanders, and we 
have a statute against the regrators of yarn^ A general 
statute against the regrators of wool was so worded® as to a d 1545 . 
render illegal the operations of the middlemen, who supplied 
the Normch spinners with Sd, worth or one shillings worth 
at a time; and this made it impossible for the poor to get wool 
to spin, so that further modification was needed'^ These a d. 1547. 
may appear to be the merest trivialities, but they are worth 
mentioning, since they scive to show the great practical dif- 
ficulties with which the legislature had to contend during 
the whole of the period when serious efforts were made to 
develope native industry by governmental interference , the 
aim of these measures was one thing, but they often had 
indkect effects which were unforeseen and which rendered 
subsequent modification inevitable 

148. In so fai as the control of industry was thus 
RcUionalised, and effective measures were taken for securing 
the use of honest materials and good workmanship through- 
out the country, the old centres of industry would lose any 

2 33 H yin c 16 . 
m Ed YI c 5. 


1 26 H vni c 16 
s 37 H Yin c 15. 
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advantage they possessed by a special reputation for good 
manufacture. The displacement of industry from these 
ancient towns was also accelerated by other causes, for they 
had not only lost their advantage, but suftered liom con- 
siderable draAvbacks in attempting to compete with new 
districts. The pressure of the appi enticeship Act of Henry I Y , 
the heavy assessments which they paid for the wars with 
France and for Henry VILA’S unnecessary exactions, and lastly 
the legulations made by the gilds with regard to apprentices 
and journeymen, were all telling against the old corporate 
towns ; they were at a disadvantage as compared with neigh- 
bouring villages, and there was as a consequence a con- 
siderable displacement of industry from old centres to new 
ones, or to suburbs. 

An excellent instance may be found in the complaint of 
the clothiers of Worcester, Eveshaifi, Droitwich, Kidder- 
minster and Bromsgrove with regard to a trade which had 
been existing from a very early time. '' Whereas the said 
city, burghs and towns^ have been in time past well and 
substantially inhabited, occupied, maintained and upholden 
by reason of malang of woollen cloths, called long cloths, 
short cloths and other cloths, as well whites, blues, and brown 
blues, and the poor people of the said city, burghs, towns 
and of the country adjoining to them daily set awork as in 
spinning, carding, breaking and soiting of wools, and the 
handycrafts there inhabiting as weavers, fullers, shearmen 
and dyers, have been 'well set awork and had sufficient living 
by the same, until now within few years past that diverse 
persons inhabiting and dwelling in the hamlets, thorps and 
villages adjoining to the said city, burghs and towns within 
the said shire, for their private wealths, singular advantage 
and commodities, nothing regarding the maintenance and 
upholding of the said city, burghs and towns, nor the poor 
people which had living by the same, have not only engrossed 
and taken into their hands diverse and sundry farms and 
become farmers, graziers^ and husbandmen, but also do 

1 18* 

2 Tlie point of this complaint, as in regard to Hemp at Biidport, had lefeience 
to the price of wool. 
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exercise, use and occupy the mistenes of cloth making, a D_14S5' 
weaving, fulling and shearing within their said houses, and do 
make all manner of cloths, as well broad cloths, whites and 
plain cloths, within their said houses m the countries abroad 
to the great decay, depopulation and rum of the said city, 
towns and burghs ” It was therefore enacted that none w^ere 
to make cloths in W orcestershire but the residents in the towns, 
and with a view of facilitating the return of the craftsmen it 
was ordered that house rent should not be raised to clothiers 
above the current rate of the preceding twenty years 

Precisely similar measures were also passed with regard a d 1529 
to Bridport about rope-making, which was a trade of special 
importance for naval purposes h and another about coverlets > b 
in Yorkshire • none vere to be made but in the city of York, 
and the wardens of their craft 'were to have the right of 
search all over the country Tliere is some evidence m 1550 
of the special difficulties to -which London artisans were 
exposed ''as well m beaiing and paying of taxes, tallages, 
subsidies, scot, lot, and other charges as well to the kings 
majesty as to the said city and at many and sundry 
triumphs and other times for the kings honour,” so that 
there was a danger of the freemen being driven away ^ In 
the time of Philip and Mary the same sort of change was ad 1555. 
taking place in Somei set, and the weavers and other artisans 
were moving into villages wffiere they escaped the supervision 
that would have been exercised over them in Bridgewater ^ 

Nor w^as this a merel}" local affair which was only to be 
noticed in one or two districts , it was a cause of general 
complaint by John Coke, the Secretary of the Merchant 
Adventurers, in his vapid reply to the Debate of the Herald 
and it called forth a statute in 1554? of a perfectly general 
character. The preamble sets forth how the cities were 
formerly very populously inhabited by craftsmen, and the 

children “were civily brought up and instructed” so that the 

» 

1 21 H \Ul c 12 2 34 and 35 H VIH c 10 

2 3 and 4 Ed YI c 20. ^ 2 and 3 P and M. c 12. 

s “Also if oui clothiers weie commaimded to enhabvte m townes as they do in 
Fi aunce, Fiaunders, Bi abant, Holande and other places, we shiild have as maiir good 
tov.-nes in England as you have in Fi ance and cloth fyner and trueiyer made notwyth- 
standyiige yom bxagges ’ John Coke, Delate See also Aimstrong (Pauli), p 64 
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A B. 1485 kings could obtain the services of many persons well fur- 
nished for the wars, and the towns could pay fifteenths and 
tenths, which were far too high for them m their impoverished 
Metaii condition. The most pressing mischief arose from the way 

deaUrs. which lineiidiapers, woollendrapers, haberdashers and 

grocers in the conntiy districts, not only carried on the trade 
where they lived, but interfered with the retail trade in the 
towns as well ; and it was provided that countrymen might 
not retail goods in market towns except at fairs h From this 
very curious statute we may see that the migration of industry 
had gone so far, that the retail dealers were forced to follow 
the artisans in order to get a livelihood, and that the older 
towns were decaying, not merely as places for industry but 
as centres for buying and selling. There were so few 
substantial householders who were not concerned in the 
victualling business and eligible for the duty of regulating 
the assize of bread and ale", that the regulations of the 
statutes weie relaxed m their favour in 1512 ^ 

What has been proved so far is the general decay of 
English towns in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, the 
effects of which were patent in the sixteenth ; we have also 
found evidence of the displacement of industry in particular 
centres where it was migrating from the older towns to the 
couurry districts ; w^hile there are indications of the growth 
of one important industry and the partial recovery of Great 
Yarmouth; the whole picture would become more complete 
if we could name any new towns which were beginning to 
come into prominence. But it is much harder to date the 
expansion of a village into a town, than to mark precisely 
the signs of the decline of what had once been a flourishing 
city into a mere village There are, however, three of the 
gieat modern centres of industry which began to come into 
Man- notice in the Tudor reigns Manchester is casually referred 
^ market town in the time of Edward IV. but it is 
spoken of in 1542® as a flourishing centre of textile manu- 
facture, both linen and woollen, especially of Manchester 

1 laiid2P.aiidM.c.7. 2 i2Ed H c. 6 6 E. 11. 0 . 9 

2 3 H THL c. 8. “Many and the most part of the cities, buigiis and towns 
corporate withm this lealm of England be fallen in ram and decay,'* 

^ Rot, Pat I 71. 182 a. 6 33 H. VIII c. 15. 
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cottons and Manchester freizes^ Leland gives a most inter- AD 1485 
esting picture of Birmingham as it was in his time, and we 70 *^ 15*52 
may picture it as a meie village, but with very active forges Burning^ 
and ironwoiks't In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Lord 
of the Manor of Sheffield^ permitted the formation of a Shejidd. 
company of cutlers there. In each of these cases an ancient 
village, which was still under manorial government, and had 
not risen to the rank of a corporate town, comes into notice 
as a centie of the active industrial life through which it has 
subsequently attained a world-wide fame. The assessment 
of 1334, which rendered the Lancastrian taxation so heavy 
to the older corporate towns, was m all probability but 
lightly felt in these rising villages, and we may surmise 
that craft gilds had never obtained any considerable sway. 

It is not iiiqiiobable too that London was greatly rein- 
vigorated at this time’ Idie new companies, such as the Lovd,m 
Muscovy Mei chants, the Tin key Merchants and others, were 
mostly composed of London citizens, and the rapid growth 
of the capital gave rise to much auxiety, which found expres- 
sion under Elizabeth and Charles I 

149. Since the corporate towns were thus decaying, Gilds 
it seems to follow that municipal institutions for the re- ^±!cUard 
gulation of trade would be in a moribund condition. The 
craft gilds, in so far as they were merely municipal, and had 
not been nationalised by loyal charter or parliamentary 
legislation, had litrie power for good, and they had long been 
complained of as detrimental to the public ; they weie ready 
to vanish awa} ^ In the reign of Edw'ard VI., their prestige 
suffered senoitsly by the confiscation of the property they 
held for religious purposes, while it also appears that their 
powers, for gjod or for evil, w^ere greatly diminished 

- 5 and 6 EC VI c. 6 The ‘cottons’ were a kind of wooUen manufacture 

2 Leland, i^v 114. ^ Hunter, Hallamshire (Gatty), p. 150. 

^ Coiapaie .'irmstiong’s compianit m Pauli, Dre% Genkschnjien, p 40 

^ Some of the Yoik gilds, which had the right of noting in city elections, 
cSsappeaied about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy (Miss M Selleis, m Etig, 

Ui'it liccieiv, IX. 279) Other crafts continued to exist and to exercise their 
municipal rights of election to the common council under the Chaitei of 
Hemy VIII , but it seems doubtful whether they exercised much direct authoiity 
over their lespective trades It appeals that they served as meie assessois m the 
Mayor’s Court m trade disputes, and did not exercise coercive powers of their own 
alter 1519 (Drake, Ehoiacum, 215.) 
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The generally accepted opinion h that the entire property 
of the gilds was confiscated by Somerset m can no 

longer be maintained without considerable modification. 
Professor Ashley^ has shown that the confiscatory statute^ 
was diafted m most careful terms, and discriminated clearly 
between the property devoted to religious and to secular 
purposes. All the property of gilds which simply existed 
for religious purposes was taken away , but the property of 
Cl aft gilds was left untouched, except in so far as it was held 
in trust for some religious purpose , in such cases it was 
swept away as superstitious. But even though the statute 
was thus discriminating, it may be doubted whether con- 
siderable loss was not inflicted on the gilds in their secular 
character. Gilds which were founded for purely religious 
objects occasionally devoted their funds to works of secular 
importance, like the repairing of roads, bridges or sea walls , 
it is not clear that such bodies would escape under this Act, 
though at Wisbech^ the inhabitants were able, by paying a 
heavy fine, to obtain the position of a corporate town and to 
letam the possessions of the Trinity Gild. The real question 
IS as to the fairness of the commissioners in enforcing the 
Act ; some educational foundations were spared as had been 
done in 1546^ but since this was the work which the roj^al 
ad\isers professed to have chiefly at hearty they could 
hardly do less. On the other hand the story of the di6S- 
culties connected with the preservation of the hospital at 
Coventry^ renders it doubtful whether they were scrupulous 
in maintaining charitable provision for old age , and it is 
difficult to understand the precise motive of the Grocers’® 
and other companies in attempting to conceal their lands ^ if 
there was no danger that the commissioners would deprive 
them of their property. 

^ J. Toiilmin Smith, English Gtlds^ 250 Rogers, Six Ceutiotes, 349 
2 Economic Hist i ii. 145 s x Ed VI c 14 

^ Watson, Wisbech^ 169 f ^ At Lndlow, English Gdds, 198. 

^ No new schools m Yorkshue were founded by Edward VI., and some 
educational foundations were dissolved. Page, Chantry Certijicates, n xi. 

^ It appears from Bugdale’s Warwichshire, that the lands of Eord's Hospital 
were claimed by the Grown under the Act, and that Bond’s Hospital was le- 
founded by a patent m 2 Ed VI. See also R M Clay, op cit 225 
6 Strype’s Stow*$ Survey, u. y. 177. ^ Clode, Eaily History, 144. 
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Thongli the character of the Act of 1547 has been mis- ad 1485 
lepresented and its effect exaggerated, it is difficult to believe 
that it passed over the craft gilds and left them unscathed 
Another measure m 1549^ struck a more direct blow, not at 
their property but at their powers I It was especially aimed 
at victuallers and cooks, and it decreed that any brotherhood 
or company of any craft or mistery of victuallers which 
combined to raise prices should be immediately dissolved; 
but it also prohibited any artisans or workmen from making 
those very regulations which it had been the chief function 
of the craft gilds to enforce. Workmen were not to conspiie 
or make oaths that they shall not do their work but at a 
given rate, or shall not work but at certain times and hums 
This enactment seems to strike a blow at the powers of all 
the craft gilds, m so far as any of them rested on meiely 
municipal authority, and had not been re-enforced by the 
crown 01 by legislation. 

In any case, the day of these mumcipal institutions was 
over , as was pointed out above, they were hardly consistent 
with capitalist production; and the leading manufacture of 
the country was being organised more and more on the new 
lines. John Wmchcomb was a great employer of labour, who Pac^nes, 
seems to have been under little restriction as to the number 
of his apprentices or the conditions of his journejmien. 

Stump, who fitted up monastic buildings at Malmesbury as 
a sort of factory^, was a man of a similar type, that cloth- 
making had assumed a capitalistic type is no longer a mere 
inference, and the evidence is confirmed by the terms of the 
Act of 1555, which shows that this trade had got into the 
hands of ruiplm rvs with large capitals. For as much as 
the weavers of this realm have as well at this present 
parliament as at diverse other times, complained that the 

1 2 and 3 Ed VI c. 15 The thu’d section of this Act lelating to the building 
trades was repealed in the following yeai 3 and 4 Ed VI. c 20, but the sections 
sunimaiised in the text were roade perpetual by 22 and 23 Charles 11 c 19, and 
only repealed in 1825 

2 In Scotland where these measures did not opeiate the remains of the gild 
system are far more obvious than m English towns , as m S Mary Magdalene’s 
Chapel in the Cowgate in Edmburgh or the Timity Hall m Aberdeen 

^ Leland, Itin u 53 On the Tames ot Cirencester and Eantoid compaie 
Mrs Green, Town Life^ ii 68, and Leland, Inn. v. 65, 
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A D 1485 rich and wealthy clothiers do many ways oppress them, some 
by setting up and keeping in their houses diverse looms, and 
keeping and mamtaming them by journeymen and persons 
unskilful, to the decay of a great number of artificers which 
were brought up in the said science of weaving, their iamilies, 
and households, some by engiossmg of looms into their hands 
and possession and letting them out at such unreasonable 
rents as the poor artificers are not able to maintain them- 
selves, much less their wives, family and children, some also 
by giving much less wages and hire for the weaving and 
workmanship of cloth than in times past they didh” Economic 
conditions would cooperate wnth the decay of the towns and 
the action of Parliament, to hamper the old craft gilds, but 
there is no reason to believe they were actively stamped out 
or entirely suppressed. Even if their prestige was lowered 
and their authority sapped they might still linger on ; before 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign there was a reaction m public 
opinion m favour of some institution of the kind, and they 
were reconstituted, or companies which corresponded to them 
were created anew. But these Elizabethan institutions differed 
from those they had replaced in two particulars — they wmre 
national not merely municipal institutions, for they drew 
them powders from Parliament or the Crown ; they were also, 
in their composition, capitalistic associations, and thus they 
'were in close accord with the changed conditions of the times. 
Journey^ The increasing importance of capital in industry may 
Ajppren^ also be indirectly gathered from measures which were passed 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and his sister Steps were 
AD. 1550. taken to prevent employers from hiring their journeymen by 
the week or for other short periods , and they were also pro- 
hibited from overstocking with apprentices, as each man was 
to have one journeyman to every three apprentices^ Those who 
are familiar wuth the discussion which has arisen in our o'wn 
time about uncertainty of employment and ‘ hourly hirings^’ 
or with the eighteenth century outcry about 'overstocfeng 
with pauper apprentices'*,’ will have no difficulty in recognising 
in such phenomena the symptoms of capitalistic industry. 

1 ‘2 and 3 P. and M c. 11. a 3 and 4 E. VI. c. 22. 

® Indmtnal Memzimration C(mferem& Ueport^ pp. 92, 106. ^ Brentano, CLXxn. 
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There is another stinking instance of the important pait ad 1485 
which industrial capital was beginning to assume m connection 
with textile manufactures Russets, satins and fustians of Pia7iting 
Naples had been imported into the kingdom in large quantities 
and the Norwich w'orsted trade w’'as said to be suffering in 
consequence It occiured to certain substantial men of that 
city, however^ that it might be possible to introduce the 
foreign art into this country , and the Mayor with six Aldei - 
men and six other merchants of Norwich had, “at their gi eat 
costs and charges, as well in bringing of certain sti angers from 
the parts beyond the sea into the said city, as also m making 
looms and all other pro\ ision for the same,” mtroduced the 
art, and set twenty-one -weavers to learn it, so that the lussets 
and fustians of Norwich were better and cheaper than those - d 1555. 
ol Naples They accordingly obtained an Act of Parliaiiient 
by which they were incorporated, and had power given them 
to regulate the manufacture and to choose wardens who should 
search for defective goods This is, so far as I know, the first 
venture of capitalists to import the necessary plant and the 
necessary skill so as to introduce a new trade ; the craft gilds 
had originated as associations of those who were actual workers, 
but it IS evident that this was a corporation consisting not of 
ai tisans but of capitalists. J ust as the merchants of Bristol 
\vere empowered to make discoveries and trade to the west, 
and the London merchants to send their expeditions to the 
north and east, so were these Norsvich merchants associated, 
but for an industrial and not a trading enterprise We might 
push the analogy farther and notice that in both cases they 
were enabled to form a regulated and not a joint-stock 
company The efforts which were made to develop mining 
in England^ wuth the help of Germans and others in the 
sixteenth century must certainly have proceeded on capi- 
talist lines. The increased attention which was now" given 
to industrial improvement was at least congruent with the 
new importance which capital was assuming in industry. 

1 1 and 2 P. and M. c. 14 

2 Cnnningliam, Alien Immigrants^ 122. 
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Y. The Land Question. 

A D 1435 1 50. The Tudor reigns were a period of great discontent 

and some disorder in rural districts ; the tendencies which 
had begun to operate after the Black Death were causing 
results which were viewed with great anxiety , the depopu- 
lation of some parts of the realm — with the dearness of 
provisions which was supposed to be associated with it^ — 
seemed to be a great political danger. The remarks of 
such writers as Sir Thomas Morey the Chancellor of the 
Realm, and Thomas Starkey, a Royal Chaplain'*, are con- 
clusive as to the wide range over which the change was 
progressing, as well as the preamble of the Act of 1534^. 
Improved It IS necessary, however, to look at the matter a little more 
mafage- closely, in Order to appreciate the reasons which rendered the 
ment methods of land management^profitable, and to note 

the precise nature of the injuries which were being inflicted 
on some classes of the rural population. 
mth There were doubtless many landlords who used their 

for&hee 2 > land as sheep runs®, and this was the form of the new land 
management which struck the popular imagination. But this 
was only one of the ways in which the new order was proving 
incompatible with the old ; whatever was inconsistent with 
the traditional customary husbandry was injurious to a 
peasantry who preferred to carry on their work by the 
methods to which they were habituated. Improved land 
management of any kind implied the withdrawal of some 
open fields or some portion of the waste from use in common : 
it was the destruction of the territorial shell ” of the 
traditional agricultural organisation, and was spoken of as 
for^ ^ enclosing. Neither a landlord nor a tenant could use his 
Msem land exclusively, in the way in which he could turn it to 

hiibhanchy, 

1 On tins point the judgment of contemporaiies seems to have been mistaken 
Theie appears to have been no dispropoitionate use in the puce of corn and other 
^ietimls. It was a time when all puces were rising Strype, Me 7 n n 

and II 11 359. 

2 rtopm, p 41. 

5 D%alogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset (E E T S ), p. 72; 
Introduction, See. 2, lefs. 

4 25 H. Ym c 13. 


® See p 448 above. 
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most advantage, without depriving his neighbours of some of ad^ 14S5 
the rights they had previously exercised. If a portion of the ^ 
common waste were enclosed, the area on which the tenants 
could pasture their cattle was diminished, and they might 
find it impossible to keep their stock in proper condition. 

A similar injury, though on a smaller scale, was done by the 
enclosure of adjacent strips in the arable fields, as the 
commoners could no longer let their cattle range over the 
whole of the stubble in what had once been common fields. 

The nature of the evil becomes most clear when we refer to 
a present day illustration afforded by recent troubles m the 
north-west of Scotland The position of the Skye crofter is, 
economically at all events, closely analogous to that of the 
husbands in the Tudor times , a struggle has arisen between 
the small farmer working his holding on traditional 
lines and the leaseholder or tacksman with a farmh which 
he worked on the most remuneiative system. The precise 
grievances alleged are very similar, as in many instances 
sheep farming was very profitable. Sometimes we hear 
more of eviction and the pullmg down of houses, sometimes 
of deprivation of pasture and the consequent inability 
of the crofters to farm at a profit^. The parallel becomes 
even more close when we remember that much of the de- 
populating in Tudor times was made not so much for profit, 
and the keeping of sheep, as for the amenity of enjoying a 
park, and for sport. they will needs have some deer for or for deer. 

their \am pleasure, then let them take such heathy, woody 
and moory grounds as is unfruitful for corn and pasture so 
that the common wealth be not robbed ; and let them make 
good defence that their poor neighbours joining with them 
be not devoured of their corn and grass The fashion of 
impaiking seems to have been less prevalent in Elizabeth’s 
time, and some of those who realised that it was a useless 
extravagance began to dispark their land\ 

C}ofteis' Commission Hejjoit, App A , pp. 5, 36 
- n'rpoit p 31 

H Bimldow, Cornplaynt of Rodei ifch Mors {'E E T S ), p 17 Whittaker’s 
WheJhnf, II 1S8 

Hciiiison, c in Sohn^hed, 346 Noiden, Sinveyoi's Dialogue, 113 
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There can be no doubt that in some cases there was 
deliberate depopulating^ on the part; of landlords who desired 
to get the whole of the area into their own hands and to use 
it in the way that gave them most profit or pleasure. The 
practice of gi'anting land on leases of lives had become 
common", so that on an estate where the new system of land 
management was adopted, the tenantry could be gradually 
dispossessed without any straining of legal rights on die part 
of the landlords 5 though the greatly inci eased fines which 
were sometimes demanded^ were felt to be a hardship. In 
very many instances, however, it would appear that the 
landlords were not the prime movers in the matter, but they 
were only to be blamed for giving permission to enterprising 
tenants to enclose**. There is ample evidence that the process 
of differentiation was going on among the English peasantry 
and yeomen, and that while some felt the pressure of the 
new conditions severely, others were prospering greatly®. 
Farmers were doing so well that many of them were able to 
buy the lands of unthrifty gentlemen®. These men were not 
for the most part sheep farmers, but men who combined 
arable farming with cattle breeding, and carried on what was 
known as convertible husbandry" To do this, however, it 
was necessary to withdraw the land from the customary 
system of tillage, and to be free to fence it, and use it "as 
separate closes. This could hardly be managed so long as a 
man had a holding which consisted of many scattered strips®: 
what the tenant wished to do, was to get hold, by exchange 

1 See p. 448 above. Hall, Formula Booh^ it 181. 

2 Bacon, Henry VII. m Worlcs, Yi. 91. See also A. H. Jolinson, op cit 61 

s A supplication of Poor Commons (E E. T. S j, 79 Sciutton, Commons, 82. 

^ Norden, Suireyor’s Dialogue, 98, 101 

^ Davenport, £>p. cjf 85. Hsishacla, Engh^Ji Agncidtm al Lahota et 38 

<’ See p. 401, ii, 4, above. Harrison m Hohnshed, i. 275 

7 Cattle breeding bad been an important element in monastic economy (SaMiie, 
English Monastenes, 194) as a supply of dany pioduce was needed m large 
estabiisbments. Dairy faimmg, as well as coiai giov mg, mvolved the employ- 
ment of labour, and sheep faimmg, with depopulation, was unfavouiable to both. 
The pubbcation of L. MascaU’s Government of Oattel (1600) and Husbandlye 
Oi dering and Ooveining of Powltrie (1581) was significant of the increased a'<*‘ten- 
tion given to these branches of rural industry in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign 

® The Doctor m the Discowse of the Common Weal argues that if the system 
of holdmgs, each consisting of scattered strips, were maintained, enclosing would 
not occui, p. S6. 
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or purchase of contiguous strips which he could fence, and a 
which would form a convenient close. The enterprising 
tenant who wished to work his land on the best system was ^^oidiays 
anxious to join several holdings and to work them as one 
faim, and tins practice of letting two or three tenantries unto 
one man was particularly singled out for reprobation in 1514 
and subsequent yearsh Under these circumstances there 
would be a keen competition for farms, and those who were 
carrying on their business on the best methods would be 
able to outbid the men who adhered to the customary 
system. The man whose holding was in severalty was well 
able to thrive, both as regards ploughing with oxen-, folding 
his sheep on fallow^ breeding and rearing lambs h rearing 
calves^ and using his pasture to advantage^ while he could 
also count upon having better crops than grew on the 
common fields Tioublc almost necessarily ensued from the 
inevitable competition between the men who farmed in 
severalty and those who kept to the traditional practice. 

Men who practised convertible husbandry were able to affoid 
to pay rents'^ which were ruinous to those who carried on the 
traditional customary tillage. The rise of rents would occur 
in connection with improved agriculture, and not merely 
because the value of the land for sheep-pasture had increased. 

The operations of a tenant who obtained leave from the and 
lord to farm in severalty were plainly injurious to the 
of the villagers , and it is interesting to note thac the most 
dangerous of all the outbreaks against enclosing appears to 
have originated in grievances of this type. Theie is no 
reason to suppose that there had been any great development 
of sheep flrrming in Norfolk ^ and the complaints of Kett and 

1 Compare the Petition to Jtieanj Vllf , 1514, quoted m Ballads pom J/N , by 
FurmvaU, p. 101. Tyndale, Doctiijml Tieatises fPaiker Soc j 201 W Hoy, 

Bede me and he nott wrotlie (Arber’s Eeprmt), p 100 Ballads f. om 3fS , p 17 
Hutchinson s Woils (Parkei Soc ),301, T Lever, A Seimon made in the Shoudes 
at Ponies (Arbei ’s Eeprmt) ; Ciowley’s Eptgi ams of Bent Raiseis (E. E. T. S ) On 
the connection between engiossmg and enclosing, compare H L. Gray, Yeoman 
jnrming tn Oxfordslm e m Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiv 322 

2 Eitzheibert, Hushandmj, p 7 ^ Ibid p 20. 

^ Ibid pp 84, 36 ^ Ibid p. 51 Ibid p 71 

7 T Le\er, Seimon. See Vol n. 106, n. 1 ; Harrison in Holiushed, i " 

8 Davenport, oji cit 81. 

0. n. 
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his followers were almost entirely confined to allegations of 
encroachment on common rights \ and to abuses in con- 
nection with dove-cotes and rights to fishing and to game- 
There is no mention of the pulling down houses in order to 
convert land to pasture, and the excitement might all have 
arisen m connection with piece-meal enclosure by tenants 
for convertible husbandry Fitzherbert, and the other ad- 
vocates of agricultural improvement appear to have thought 
that it would be possible for all the tenants in a town to 
adopt convertible husbandry, so that ail should gain by 
enclosing their holdings into severalty ^ But the improved 
husbandry was a labour-saving system , a lai*ge area could be 
profitably worked by the tenant himself, without help ; and 
each man was anxious to get as laige a holding as he could 
manage to advantage. The march of agricultural improve- 
ment involved a certain amount of depopulation ; as Harrison 
observed “ The ground of a parish is gotten into a few men’s 
hands yea sometimes into the tenure of one, two, or three, 
whereby the rest are compelled either to be hired servants 
unto the others or to beg their bread m misery from door to 
door^.” This change was not so ruthless as the depopulation 
^ caused by the introduction of sheep farming, but it was 
practically incompatible with the maintenance of open fields 
and of the customary tillage. The enclosure of a few acres 
might he felt as a serious grievance even m cases where the 
greater part of the parish continued to lie in open fields 
151. The outcry and social disorder which arose in con- 
nection with the introduction of the new system of land- 
management necessitated government interference on several 
occasion^ ; the action of the government was directed towards 
political and social objects, and there was an evident desire 
not 10 obstruct the course of agricultural improvement. 

^ i Russell, Kett, 48. Compare also m Cambridge ; Cooper, Annals, ii 38. 

2 Compare the complaints m 1381, See p. 403 above. 

3 Fitzlierbeit, Surveyings, p 90. Norden, Surveyor 's Dialogue, 99. Compafe 
also tbe agreement quoted by Mr Corbett, EUzahethan Village Survey, in Doyal 
Hisf SoG. Trans, N S xi 84. Discourse of Common Weal, 49; Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry, chaps, xviu. and lixi. 

^ Hohubhed, I 325, 
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There were three points of view from which sheep farming A p i485 
with- depopulation was to be deprecated . it diminished the 
effective fighting force of the realm; it encouraged ab- 
senteeism, a'nd it interfered with the raising of the largest 
available supply of food. The political danger of having an 
insufficient number of inhabitants to repel an attack, was 
the point which first attracted the attention of Parliament^ , 
the Isle of Wight ivas taken up with a few large shoep-runs, Statutes 
the towns and villages had been let down, the fields dyked pasted to 
and made pasture, and there was no effective foice to defend 
the coast against the French, hence it was decreed that 
one was to have more than one farm, or a farm the rent of 
wdiich exceeded ten maiks The lords did not exert them- 
selves to put pressure on their tenants as they might have 
done under Henry YIII’s first Acts on the subjectp but in 
1517 the matter was tfdien up energetically by Wolsey^ and 
royal commissioners weie appointed to visit every county 
and to make enquiiies on the spot as to the area that had 
been enclosed since 1488, as well as the number of ploughs 
laid down, of houses decayed, and other evidences of depopu- 
lation. The result of these enquiries survives for several 
counties ; it was known in an imperfect form to some previous 
enquirers^ but it has been examined with great care, 
analysed in detail and published by Mr I S. Leadam®. The 
minute information it furnishes as to the nature of the 
changes wrought during thirty years is of the greatest 
interest ; but it does not appear that the enquiry led to 
successful measures for checking the evils of depopulation. 

In 1536 Parliament enacted that the king should have the 
moiety of all lands decayed since the previous statute was 
passed, till the owners should repair or re-erect houses of 
husbandry again®, while another statute prohibited any 


1 4 H VII c. 10 

2 0 H. VIII. c 5 and 7 H Vm. c 1 

^ E F. G-ay, Inquisitions of Depopulations m Royal Hist Soc Tians., N 

jwiv 2o0 

^ Schanz, ii 671 

s Transactions of the Royal Sistoi ical Society ^ vi. 167. ' 

6 27 H Vnn c. 22. 
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Single grazier from having a flock of more than 2000 sheep*. 
The political danger which arose from the progress of sheep 
farming was also put prominently forward as the ground for 
the Commissions of enquiry issued in 1547*. 

We should have been inclined to suppose that Parlia- 
ment would have been as decidedly opposed to depopulating 
for the sake of forming a park; but an exception was made 
m favour of these enclosures The reason may piobably 
have been that the sheep farming proprietor was likely to be 
an absentee, while the man who indulged m the extravagance 
of a park was likely to make his country house his home. 
Whatever the faults of monastic management may have 
been^ the religious houses were resident landlords and 
tradition ascribed to them a readiness to perform duties 
which new men were not unlikely to ignore. A very 
large area of landed property charged hands about this 
time^, and the evils of enclosure were brought into fresh 

1 25 H VIII c 13, 

2 The Kmg’s Pi odaination is very explicit The force and puissance of this 
our realm, which was wont to be gi'eatly feaied of all foieign powers is veiy much 
decayed , oui people wondeifully abated, and those that lemain grievously 
oppiessed Strype, Ecc. Mem ii ii 849 also ii. 1 . 145. Compaie also the addicss 
of Hales to his fellow-commissioneis. ‘‘ For lack of people to defend us against 
onr enemies we shall be a prey for them ’’ Strype, Ecc. Mem a ii 352 

s See above, p 450 A tradition survived m some quarters as to the 
kindly leLitious ot monasteries with their tenants. “It any pool householder 
lacked seed to sow his land, or bread, corn or malt before harvest, and came to a 
monastery either of men or women he should not have gone away without help , 
for he should have had it until haivest, that he might easily have paid it again. 
Yea if he had made his moan for an ox, horse or cow, he might have had it upon 
his credit, and such was the good conscience of the boiTowers in those days that 
the thing borrowed needed not to have been asked at the day of payment 

“They never raised any rent, or took any mcomes or gaisomes (fines) of then* 
tenants, nor ever bioke in or improved any commons although the most pait and 
the greatest waste giounds belonged to tbeir possessions. If any poor people had 
made their moan at their day of marriage to any Abbey they should have had 
money given to their great help * Happy was ‘that pel son that was tenant to 
au abbey, for it was a raie thing to hear that any tenant was lemoved by taking 
his farm over his head, nor was he afiaid ot any re-entry fornon payment of rent, 
if necessity drove him thereto,” Cole MSS. (Biitish Museum), xii. fol. 5, The 
Fall of Religious Houses 

^ The difficulty of making any estimate m figuies, either as to the aiea of the 
monastic lands or the amount of their income is discussed by Savme {Enghsh 
Monasteries, pp. 76 f.), but the sense of insecxmty which the dissolution caused 
must have been widespnead, and tenants would he anxious to obtain leases from 
the new owners even at increased rents (Ibid. 54). 
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prominence by the action of those who had obtained posses- A D 1485 
Sion of confiscated landsb The Act of 1586 had endeavoured ' 
to guard against absenteeism and contained a clause that 
the new owners should be bound to keep a good and con- 
tinual house and household on the same site, and to keep up 
the same amount of tillage as formerly. 

On the other hand the form of enclosure which was being hut 

Till! nnprored 

pushed on by enterprising tenants, who desired to have J m/ 
holdings in severalty, was a real improvement in agriculture, 
and provided an increased food supply, and no government 
could have seriously set about trying to stop it. Bacon 
explains the discriminating policy which was adopted under 
Henry VII.^ The government were content to try and 
guide the change, and to prevent the small men from being 
crowded out, in the hope that the practice of farming in 
severalty might be acbpted generally without injury to any 
one As, however, convertible husbandry was a iaboui -saving 
s}stem, its introduction tended to a decrease of the popula- 
tion maintained upon the soil and social difiSculties necessarily 
ensued I 

152 The failure of the Commissions of 1549 shewed 
that the new system of land management had come to stay . 
the manorial economy under which land was cultivated by a 
great household consisting of the lord and his dependants was q/ 

^ ^ cate) mg foi 

broken up ; the skilful agriculturist did not aim, as Walter hou^^rhoid 
of Henley had done, at providing sustenance for a great 
household, but at meeting the requirements of the market. 

Both in rural and in industrial areas the household was 
ceasing to be the unit of organisation^, and market consider- 
ations were becoming paramount . in towns the change is 
marked by the decay of gilds ; in rural districts by the 
extinction of villainage. 

1 John Hales in Miss LamoneVs Introduction to the Discourse of the Common 
Weal, XI Lix ; Supplication of Pooi Commons, 80 
2 Bacon, Henry VII in Works, vi 93. 
s Voi II. pp 101, 552 

^ Theie is a parallel but also a contrast. In towns theie had been an ass-" 
tion ot small householders and it gave place to a system of large emplo^ 
rural districts there had been large households and they gave pla^" 
capitalist farms 
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Manorial economy had come to an end, foi the traces of 
serfdom which crop up at intervals before this time may now 
be said to cease. Theie is incidental evidence of the very 
general continuance of serfdom long after the time of the 
Peasants’ Revolt The efforts of the villains to shake off 
their disabilities by inducing the loids to answei their 
pleadings in the king’s courts, would hardly have demanded 
special legislation in 1385 if they had practically succeeded 
in attaining their ends^ Servitude of a practical character 
survived the revolt , Henry VI. legislated about his villains, 
or bondsmen, m Wales-, the manumission of a serf and 
his three sons on the estates of Bath Abbey is recorded 
in 1531^ Much evidence of the general retention of 
serfdom has been adduced^ in corroboration of the complaint 
of Fitzherbert, who, in the third decade of the sixteenth 
century, lamented over the continuamce of villainage as a 
disgrace to the country®. In 1536 the House of Lords read 
and rejected a bill for the manumission of serfs called bond- 
men^ but Elizabeth issued a commission for enquiring into 
the cases of bondmen on royal estates and for granting 
manumissionsk In some localities the exaction of predial 
services from villains by manorial lords can be traced as late 
as the time of Elizabeth®, but though no change was made in 
the law, the lords seemed to have found that it was not 
worth their while to assert their rights over the persons of 
their bondmen®. Cash relationships entirely superseded 
personal obligations in the ordinary conduct of the operations 

1 9 E II. c. 2 2 25 Henry VI 

3 Gianted by Bishop Jolm Clarke. Hail. MSS. 3970, f 37 

* Savine, Bondmen undei the Tudois in Royal Bjist Soc. Trans , N S xyn 
175, Leadam, Select Cases in the Court of Requests, 4*2, 46, and Select Cases in 
the Star Chamber, oxxit 

5 Fitzherbert, Sureeyinge, chapter \iii Compare also Institutions, i 44, 
quoted by Professor Jenks, Economic Journal, in 683 Leadam, Last Days 
of Bondage m England m Law Quarterly Remew, ix 356 See fmther Eett’s 
Demand, “We pray that all bondmen be made free, foi God made all free with his 
precious blood-shedding.” Russell, Kett*s Rehelhon, p 51. Noiden, Surveyor's 
Dialogue, 78. 

® Journals of Douse of Lords, 15 duly, 1436. 

7 Rhymer, Fcedeta, xv 731 8 Hasbach, op cit 30. 

9 32 H. Vni. c. 2 See Howell’s State Trials, xx. 40, m the repoit of the case 
of Somerset, a negro slave, m 1771. Hoy, Reports, 27. 
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of rural life ; but survivals of the old system in the habits of A.D 1485- 
collective husbandry remained m many distiictsh and con- 
tinned to affect the rate of agricultural progress The open 
field system, with customary tillage, held its own in many 
parts of the country till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century , and it would be interesting if we could detect the 
local causes, economic and others, which brought about the 
introduction of new methods of land management in some 
areas, while the old and less profitable system was maintained 
in other districts^. 

153. No important change was made during this peiiod Laioxueis' 
m the statutes of labourers The Act of 1495^ closely follows 
on the lines of that which had been passed fifty years before 
it could not be enforced and was repealed® but its provisions 
were revived in 1514 These Acts limit the payments for 
holiday times, and permit reductions for laziness in the 
morning or at noonday or for sitting long over meals , they 
fix maximum rates of wages and permit the pajmient of 
lower rates, where lower lates are usual. They are thus 
obviously intended to keep wages down, but it is interesting 
to notice that the statutable rates are higher than thej^ had 
been , the bailiff might get 26^. ScZ. as against 24^. 4d ; the 
common servant in husbandry 165 8d and 45. for clothes as 
against 155 and 35 4./. for clothes: artisan wages (without 
meat and drink) go up from 4cZ and 5rZ per day to 5d and 
6d. per day m summer and winter respectively. The pre- 
scribed hours of labour® are long. From the middle of March ^md homs 
to the middle of S'^rpt ember artificers were to work from 5 a m. 
till between 7 and 8 pm, half an hour for breakfast and an 
hour and a half for dinner and for the midday sleep, which 
was allowed from May to August. In winter they were to 
work during daylight’'. This Act could not be enforced m 

1 On collective oigamsation for the management of milch kyne see mj aildress 
m the jRoyal Hist Soc. Trans, 1910, 3rd Sei Yol iv, 

2 Hasbach gives majiy mteiestmg cases where local conditions affected the 
^ character of enclosmg, op cit 869 

8 11 H YH. c ^ 23 H YI c 12. 6 12 H YII. c. 3 

6 The grounds on which Professoi Eogers mfeis from vaiious mr 
indications that the woikmg day only lasted eight hours aie very p’ 

7 6 H YIII c .3 A convenient summaiy of the laws regulab 
be found in The Onlyxial, ?1542 [But 2dus 1379 a, 3 (3j.] 
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London, where higher wages had been given and where the 
artisans were ‘‘at great charge for rent and victuah'; so that 
London was specially exempted from these regulations in 
the following year^ The statute book also furnishes some 
additional evidence of a continued rise of the prices of 
food, and consequent demands of laboureis; victuallers were 
prohibited fiom combining to ask unreasonable puces, and the 
aitisans from combining for various purposes. Some of them 
agreed not to work but for a rate which they themselves 
fixed, they would not cairy on the work which others had 
begun, they limited the work they would do, and the houis 
they would work each day, and generally conspired and took 
oaths to back one another up m securing their own terms ; 
this conduct called forth a severe law against such combina- 
tions^ in 1549 

154. Such 3vere the conditions oe which employment 
was obtained; it remains for us to glance at the arrange- 
ments made for the unemployed. The problem was not 
new but it was pressing, and it was felt in all parts of 
Europe ^ ; the best methods of dealing with poverty were 
being debated, and the municipal authorities, in English and 
^Continental towms, made strenuous efforts for the better 
organisation of relief ^ Reform in the method of bestowing 
alms to the poor was one point on which Roman theologians^ 
were at one with Lutherans® and Zwinglians^. The English 
legislation of the day distinctly reflects the new view of duty 
which was thus gaining ground , it was an endeavour to 
adapt the experience that had been obtained and the prin- 
ciples laid down m other countries to English use. 

There was of course the double problem of dealing with 
the vagrant and with the impotent poor respectively. The 
difficulty in regard to the latter class was greater than ever. 
The progress of enclosing, accompanied as it was by evic- 

1 7 H VIII c. 5. 2 2 and 3 E VI c 15. 

s In 1525 the town of Tpres led the way m an attempt to put down mendicancy 
and to provide employment for the poor, and the Sorbonne expiessed approval of the 
pioject. On the whole subject compare the excellent Essay in Pi of Ashley’s 
EeoiiomiG Hibtoinj, i li 340 

E M Leonard, Em ly History of English Poor Beliefs 23 

^ The work of L Vives, D& Bnhmntione pmipeium (1526j, was written in London 
Asshiey, op. cit. 343). 6 Ibid. 342. 7 loid, 343. 
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tion, must have reduced large numbers of the population a.d._14S5 
to the condition of homeless wanderers, while the disbanded 
retainers were even more dangerous tramps. The literature Trawps, 
of the time is full of complaints of this evil, and in Starkey's 
dialogue one of the speakers contends that idleness is the root 
of the mischief. But the Act of Eicliard II. was so severe that a.]>. 13 S 3 . 
it could not be enforced^ ; all the vagrants could not be. 
committed to gaol, as there was no accommodation for im- 
prisoning the crowds of valiant and sturdy beggars. Ac- 
cordingly the first measure of Henry VII.^ reduces the a,d. 1495 . 
penalty for vagabonds to three nights in the stocks, a punish- 
ment which was afterwards limited^ to a day and a night. 

The difficulty about impotent beggars was met by enjoin- pe 
ing everyone who was not able to work to ''go rest and abide 
in his hundred where he last dwelt, or where he is best 
known or born, there to Abide without begging out of the said 
hundred.” Those who professed to be scholars of the Uni- 
versities were to be punished like other vagabonds unless they 
could show letters from the Chancellor; and soldiers and 
sailors were to be provided with letters from the captain 
of the ship in which they landedh Subsequent legislation 
followed on these lines but became more and more definite. 

In 1531 licenses® were required from all impotent persons ; 
these were to be granted by justices of the peace and to define 
the limits within which the holder was licensed to ask for 
alms. The able-bodied vagrants were now submitted to more 
vigorous treatment ; they were to be tied to the end of a 
cart and whipped through the place where they were found 
begging, and then to be dispatched by the straight way to the 
place wfiiere they wmre born or last dwelt, there to labour " like 
as a true man oweth to do.” 

So far legislation had proceeded on the old lines ; it is Funds for 
in the Act of 1536 that the traces of the new opinions may 
be seen; and, as Professor Ashley points out®, this measure 
is the real basis of the English Poor Law System as it w^as 
further developed under Elizabeth. An attempt was now 

vjmiL.c. 5., 

, S ;19 H. VII. c. 12 . 

■ ; ■ s 22 H. vni. 12. 


2 11 H. vn. C. 2. 

4 11 H. VILc. 2. 

V Asliley, Ec. Eist. i. ii. 359. 
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made to raise funds in each parish which might be used 
for the employment of the able-bodied and for the relief 
of the impotent. The lack of some such provision had been 
the chief defect in previous measures ; it had been found that 
the existing Acts could not be enforced because there was no 
money for the relief of the impotent poor, nor for the employ- 
ment of the able-bodied, when they did return to the places 
where they ought to be maintained ; there were besides no 
sufficient instructions as to the way in which tramps should 
repair to their proper districts. A beggar who was tramping 
homewards at the rate of ten miles a day was to be relieved 
upon the sight of his letters given him at the time of his 
whipping,” and the officers of all towns and villages were to 
keep the poor by way of voluntary and charitable alms ; while 
they were to set the able-bodied to work so that they might 
maintain themselves. The churchwardens were to gather the 
alms with boxes on Sundays, festivals and holy days, so that 
the poor, impotent, lame, sick, feeble and diseased might be 
sufficiently provided for and not have to go about and beg\ 

The most striking feature of this Act, however, is to be 
found in the clauses which prohibit begging and those thaj 
are directed against indiscriminate charity. It was here 
that the influence of the new opinions on Christian duty 
is most obvious. If adequate provision were made for the 
impotent by the authoritative administration of charitable 
alms, begging was inexcusable, and private munificence only 
came to be a temptation to the idle. Hence the first clause 
imposes a penalty on any parish which does not make suitable 
arrangements for organising the charity of the parishioners ; 
and anyone who gave common doles or alms, except through 
the agency thus created, was liable to a fine of ten times 
the sum so expended. It is obvious that this provision 
could not be strictly enforced, as the bona fide traveller 
\vas permitted to give alms, and the monasteries were allowed 
to contmue their usual doles. 

It is important to notice that these enactments were 
found necessary before the effects of the dissolution of the 

^ 27 H. Vni. c. 25, wMcli was composed by Henry bimself (Eronde, i, 80). 
Dorset in Supjoression of Monastenes, 86. 
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monasteries could be felt; the religious houses obviously a D iiS5 
had not sufficed to relieve all the pauperism in the country, 
for the complaints to which allusion has been made above 
all date from the time when they were still in full pos- 
session of their wealth But there can be little doubt that 
their suppression was followed by a frightful increase of the 
evil j we cannot of course obtain an 3 dihing of the nature of 
statistics^ though the desperate measures of Edward VL are 
monuments of the greatness of the evil with which they 
attempted to deal. His attention was called to the subject 
by a sermon which Bishop Kidley preached at Westminster, 
and the municipal authorities were encouraged to utilise the London 
resources ot the London Hospitals so as to provide for the ditfe- 
rent classes of the poor I The Grey F riars’ house was intended, 
as Christ’s Hospital, to be a home for beggar children. 

S Thomas’s and S. Bartholomew’s were assigned to the 
sick, while Bridewell was to be used for the reception of 
the thriftless poor; this scheme was worked out by Bishop 
Ridley in conjunction with the Lord Mayor Thiee hospitals 
“ were also set aside as places where the poor could be set on 
^work^” in the city of York, where much consideration had 
been given to the best means of dealing with the poor. 

The effects of the destruction of the religious gilds m 1547 
appear to have been exaggerated^ ; but even if the labouring Sooteuei 

1 “Concermug tlie idooi people, notwithstandaiig all the laws made against 
their begging and for the pioYi&ion of them withm their se^eial paiishes and 
towns where they dwell for theie be for one beggar m the iiist yeai of Emg 
Hemy Vin. at this day in the thuty-thnd yeai ot her Majesty an himdied As 
may paitly be gatheied by the miiltitude of the beggars that came to the fimeial 
of George late Eail of Shiewsbmy celebrated at Sheffield m Yoikshne the 13th 
day of January m the thuty-thnd yeai. For there weie by the repoit of such as 
served the dole unto them, the number of eight thousand, and they thought that 
theie were almost as many more that could not be served through then’ unruhness 
Yea the pi ess was so great that diverse were slam and many huit; and fuither it 
is reported of credible persons that well estimated the number of aU the said 
beggars that they thought there was about twenty thousand. Now judge ye what 
a number of poor people is to be thought to be withm the whole leahn, seemg so 
man^ appeareth to be m one small part of a county or shire, for it is thought by 
great conjecture that all the said pooi people were abiding and dweUmg vutbm 
thirty miles of the town of Sheffield aforesaid and yet were there many more that 
came not to the dole.” The I'ai'l of liehfftous jBbtises, Cole MSS xii fol 25 

E M Leonard, Ea) lij Hi<^tory of Poor Melief, 31 Clay, op cit 236. 

M Sellers, City of Toil i?i XVI. Centwy, Eng Hist Review, ix 287. 

^ See p. 522 above. 
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classes did not suffer much from the actual loss of property, 
they were poorer by the destruction of these institutions. 
The landed property of these gilds was for the most part 
devoted to the maintenance of masses for departed brethren; 
but from the chests, as they were annually replenished with 
fees and payments, as-^istance had been given to brethren 
which enabled them to tide over hard times. The loss of the 
peasantry cannot be measuied by guessing at the probable 
amount of cash m these chests, for the wiong that was done 
them consisted in the removal of the friendly aid which would 
have enabled them to pass through times of ditiiculty without 
being ruined. The real mischief lay in the break up of 
institutions which had saved men from falling into poverty, 
far more than in the actual loss of accumulated funds. 
Full information in regard to the possessions and rentals 
of the gilds at the time of the conhscation is available for 
the county of Somerset^ ; and while it is clear that there 
had been considerable sums set aside for the support of 
priests and the maintenance of lights, as well as wealth 
in the foims of vestments and plate, it is not obvious that 
there were accumulated funds or much land of which the.^ 
income had been assigned to benefit purposes ; it is doubtful 
how far the discrimmating provisions of the Act were 
carried out, but it is possible that the benefit funds were 
sometimes preserved for their original purposes. The de- 
struction of the organisation was a serious matter, but the 
loss of the possessions was comparatively unimportant, so far 
as their friendly society functions were concerned. 

The first year of Edward’s reign was remarkable for an 
extraordinary statute about loiterers ; they were to be reduced 
to a temporary, and if incorrigible, to perpetual slavery, to be 
kept in irons, and branded with a V. for vagrant or an S. 
for slave according as their slavery was terminable or life-long. 
It was also enacted that beggar children might be taken from 
their parents against their will and apprenticed to serve'^till 
they reached the age of four and twenty^; but such severe 
remedies were of course ineffectual ; they were set aside and 

1 E Greers, Survey and Mental (1888), Someiset Record Society. 

2 lEd. VL c. 3. 
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the Act of 15SG was revived with some trifling modifications ad iis5 
m 15501 

The arrangements for providing employment and for the Oharuy 
relief of the' impotent were overhauled m 15521 and the uon 
system of chanty organisation, which had been intioduced 
in 1536, was modified m some details. Two collectors were 
to be appointed by each parish ; they were to have a list of 
all needy persons as well as of all parishioners, and to 
'^gently ask and demand” regular gifts of so much a iveek 
from every man and woman If any persons declined to 
give, the parson was to exhort them , and if they were still 
obdurate, they were to be sent for by the Bishop who ^vas to 
persuade them as best he might Under Queen Mary the a.d. 1555. 
same system was continued^ but Christmas was fixed as the 
tune for obtaining promises about weekly contributions k and 
it was arranged that if there was such a number of poor that 
the people could not suppoit them, some might have licenses 
and badges and go about begging. So far it seemed that 
local chanty, even when organised, did not suffice to provide 
for the really deserving poor, and that it was impossible to 
put down open begging altogether. 

VI The Eevenue. 

155. The Tudor kings were distinguished in various 
ways from all other English monarchs, but they are specially 
marked out by the expedients on which they ventured m 
order to obtain supplies. Their high-handed robbeiy of 
religious and charitable institutions is sometimes defended 
on the gi’ound that the monasteries and hospitals had 
become useless anachronisms. Their abuse of royal rights, 
by the reckless debasement of the coinage, seems even less Tampen^g 
excusable; but we ought to bear in mind that they had very curleucy.' 
little experience to help them to steer their way through 
the^ currency troubles of the sixteenth century. The 
remedies which they tried aggravated the disease ; but this 
need scarcely be a matter for surprise when we take account 


^ 8 and 4 E VI c 16 
8 '2 and 3 P and M c. 6. 


2 5 and 6 E VI c 2. 
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of the extraordinary complexity of the financial difficulties of 
the day. 

The root of the evil lay m a variation in the ratio 
between gold and silver, and this was in all probability due 
to the opening up of new sources of supply. There had been 
frequent complaint that the silver money of the realm 
was much clipped, and in 1522 the rate at which gold and 
silver coins of lecognised weight should be current in the 
king’s dominions was fixed by proclamation^. Soon after- 
waids a new evil began to appear; the Council had reason to 
fear that the kingdom would be depleted of its gold alto- 
gether, since gold coins were rated much higher in terms of 
silver in Flanders than in England^ With the view of 
correcting this arrangement two proclamations were issued 
in 1526 and the value of an ounce of gold in England was 
enhanced from 40^. to 45§. in silver. Silver coins were 
struck of the old puiity, but of diminished size, so that they 
might correspond to the newly-fixed rates of the precious 
metals; thus two very different issues of silver coins were 
circulating together, and the clipping of the larger and older 
coins came to be once more the subject of complaint®. Some^ 
years afterwards, at the instance of Sir Richard Gresham^, 
the restrictions on the import and export of the precious 
metals were abandoned®, with the result that England came 
to be more directly affected by monetary conditions on the 
Continent. A farther enhancement of gold within the realm 
from 455. to 485. to check the drain of gold to foreign parts 
may have been desirable® , but the debasement of the issues 
from the Mint, both of gold and silver b had disastrous con- 
sequences* whatever excuse there may have been from the 
standards which were adopted in other lands. The difficulty 
with which Henry VIII. had to contend was not solved till 
1816, by the complete acceptance of a gold standard and the 


1 Rnding, i B02 ^ Halts ChonicUt 718. 

s Tudor Proclamations, July 6, 1527. 

Burgon, Life of Sir T Gresham, i. 34. 

6 30 July, and 6 Aug., 1539. 

® 16 May, 1544. Letters etc., Henry VIII , xix p 318 
1 The lowest depth was reached m 1551, when Edward VI coined 3 oz. of silver 
with 9 oz. of alloy mto £B. 12s Od. of coinage. 
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coiTiiug of silver as token moneys ; the Tudor monarchs were ad U85 
unable to cope with it. The dram of gold became more 
alarming than before^, while at the same time the currency 
deteriorated Still farther The base issues from the Mint 
gave an excuse both for the counterfeiting of English coins 
and for the importation of debased money from abroad^ 

There can be little doubt that silver was the ordinary A siivei 
standard of value for internal prices; as early as 1530 it was 
remarked that the groats had been so far reduced m size as 
to be less valuable than formeily^and the debasement of the 
currency was followed by a rapid rise of prices The regula- 
tions re&tiictmg the price of butchers’ meat^ and of poiiltr}'^’ 
had to be revised from time to time. This appeared to be 
due to special causes ; and even the evidence of a con- of 
siderable rise m the price of corn^ was not attributed to the 
condition of the currency King Henry VIIL issued a 
Proclamation c. Come m 1542, and stated that 

‘‘corn of all greynes and especially wheate and rye is 
sodaynely enhaunced at unreasonable prices and one special 
cause is, by occasion that it is used for a common merchandise, 
and most commonly bought by suche persons as haue plentie 
of their owne growthe, to the entente to make a derthe 
thereof; and dy verse husbandmen and fermers do colour 
such byingis for sede, where they have no such necessitie 
to do... .the kinges most royall maiestie....consyderyng 
that (thankes be to God) there is no just ground or cause, 
why such grayne should be so high enhaunced m price, as it 
IS, but that the enhauncement thereof groweth by the 
occasion aforesaid, and by the subtle invention and crafte of 
dyvers covetous persons®.” The evidence of contemporaries as how ex^ 
to what occurred may be perfectly reliable, but we need not 
accept their explanations of the reasons of changes they de- 
plored. The great rise of wages and prices after the Black 

1 See vol n. p 438. 2 jin such proclamations 11 April, 1549 

® Ibid 10 Apiil, 1548 ^ J. Rastell, Pastime of People, p 242. 

® 24 H VIII c 3 , 25 H. VIII. c. 1 Tudor Proclamations, 21 May, 1544, 

2 July, 1549. 

6 25 H Vni c 2. Tudor Proclamations, 21 May, 1544, 2 July, 1549 

7 22 Oct 1534, 25 March, 1535 The export of gram was prohibited, except 
tmdei special conditions, on 27 Jane, 1546, and 21 Sept 1550. 2'udoi Pioclamations, 

® Tudoi Proclamations 
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Death had been due to the way in which the labourers took 
advantage of their monopoly, and in the sixteenth century 
each class was supposed by its neighbours to be acting m a 
similar fashion and to be guilty of causing general distress ^ 
The landlords were said to enhance their rents, and hence it 
was believed food was dearer, the rich graziers were said to 
have combined so as to keep up the price of wool, and the 
clothing trade suffered , and labourers were accused of joining 
to dictate their own terms to their masters. At the veiy time 
when competition was destroying the old institutions there 
could be no such close rings formed by rival traders, and it is 
much simpler to suppose that the main cause of the change 
lav in the debasement of the circulating medium and the ecu'- 
sequent rise in the price of goods of every sort. Indeed the 

^ The unanimous opmion of contemporaries that the use of prices was clue to 
combination is very cuiious It finds expression^in the very seveie law which was 
passed agamst the engi'ossmg of com, wine, fish, butter, cheese, candles, tallow, 
sheep, lambs, calves, swine, pigs, geese, capons, hens, ingeons and conies (5 and d 
E VI c 14) This was intended to render food cheap, by preventing middlemen 
fiom reaping specuLitive profits So too theie is a similar enactment about the 
engrossing of butter and cheese (3 and 4 E VI c 21) The law against conspiia- 
cies to raise the pi ice of victuals and to obtain excessive wages is conceived in the 
same spiiit (2 and 3 E VI c 15). But this view of the leason of the use of 
puces appeals in its most naive foim m connexion vitli the pi ice of wool 
should say that when wool was plentiful it must be cheap, and they felt that smee 
it was plentiful and not cheap, the price must be unduly i aised by the speculations 
of the grazieis “They that have giete mimberment of shepe must nedes have 
great store of woU, and we cirmot thynke who shulde make the piyse of woU, but 
those that have giete plentye of shepe And we do paitly know that theie b,e 
some dwellynge within these thie shyres (Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshii’e, Noith- 
amptonshire) rather than they wiU seU their woU at a low piyse they will keep it 
a yere oi twavne and all to make it deare and to kepe it a deare piyse ” Ootayne 
Causes in Fow Supplications, F. E T S 96 “Than begane the rank myscli;> fi 
and distinction of the boll reame to spiyng and sprede owt of London duiyng this 
fourty yers past and more Than begane so many byers of wolle in all contreys 
callid bloggers and not staplers nor clothmakers, but such as gate it owt of poie 
mens hands and ferms to sell it to the staplers m London for coynne of money. 
Than began the piice of wolle to use so hygh more and more daily, that feimours 
alwey metyng at marketts, as alle sorts mete like to like, oone heryng of another 
the highnes of the pnee of wolle so risyng stodyed and devisid, how to destroy 
mens weiks of housbondiy to encrese more woUe, therof to have the more plenty. 
So rose the price of wolle so hyghly, that in conclusion fermoui's, yhe, and ^entil- 
men began to putt ther erthe to idulnes, makyng pasture to fede moi e shepe to 
encrease the more staple woUe, m so moch as they begane to serche and stody ther 
wisdome to accownt the gret profite, that they myght wynne therby, serchyng owt 
the ieyrs of the grownd, wherm Godd gaft his gifit of fyne wolle, either fermours, 
that ol the lordes cowd gete erth m ferme by leisz, or the lordes of the erthe theym 
selfes, perceyvyng such smgularites, made ther accownts,” Clement Armstrong 
in Rauli’s Brei jbenkschriften^ 22 
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difficulty does not lie in accounting for the rise of prices in A.D. 1485 
the time of Henry VIIL, but in understanding why that rise ‘ 
had not taken place before. Not only had the standard been 
reduced by ^he issues of 1412 and 1445, but the formation of 
capital, and the employment of capital in the manufacture of 
cloth, might have been expected to bring money which had 
been hoarded into active use, and to increase the rapidity of 
circulation h This would of itself have rendered a considerable 
rise of pi ices possible, even if no diminution had occurred in 
the size of the coins ; but the two causes in combination 
might have been expected to produce very marked, and not 
merely slight, changes during the fifteenth century, before 
the great debasement began. 

Two matters must however be taken into consicleiation. Exhava- 
In the first place there was an extraordinary and extravagant ^ 

use of the precious metals in the arts; gold lace, and gold and 
silver trappings, heavy gilding and massive plate must have 
been obtained by making use of silver that might otherwise 
have got into circulation The frequent regulations of the 
goldsmiths' trade seem to imply that they found a good deal 
of eiUphjyrnent and we need not forget that if society generally 
was distressed in the fifteenth century, there were many 
individuals who had prospered in trade as clothiers and had 
made considerable fortunes. Edward IV. did not borrow from 
the overtaxed towns, but cast himself on the benevolence of 
individual citizens , the nobles and the gilds vied with one 
another in costly display. 

Besides this, the action of Henry VII. in hoarding so boards. 
much bullion would also diminish the circulating medium 
and prevent prices from rising. If he withdrew anything 
like £500,000 a year, it would certainly do a great deal to 
keep nominal prices stable during the less active period of 
debasement. Much of this wealth was probably drawn from 
the private hoards which Edmund Dudley knew so well, and 
noMaken directly from the money in active circulation ; but 
the action of the royal miser would at all events tend to 
minimise the rise which might have been expected from de- 
basement, and which became more apparent as Henry VIII, 
squandered his father's treasures. 

1 See above, p. 428, on tbe competition of aliens and clothiers. 
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AD. 1485 Other considerations drawn from general social conditions 
'social improbable that the debasement would act very 

conditions rapidly on prices. Money economy was not completely 
render introduced ; and under a system of paying labour partly in 
sTawI com and partly in lations, an alteration in the coinage would 
be very slowly felt in the agreements between employers 
and employed. This practice was found not only m the 
immemorial customs of manorial estates, but in a newly 
developed industry. We hear of a truck system in 1465, mid 
it existed m the clothing trade, which would otherwise have 
been most likely to be easily affected by changes m the 
circulating medium, as it was growing rapidly. So long as 
natural economy survived or calculated prices were in vogue, 
there were institutions which tended to diminish the 
fluctuations ; the regulations of each gild, and the jealousy 
which each gild felt for its neighbours, would make for 
stability in prices The relations of exchange were chiefly 
determined by the calculations of the makers of different 
wares, and coins were to some extent like counters, m which 
the payments agreed on could be settled, and for which 
valuable articles could be procuied at the calculated rate. 
Mode of Another suggestion to account for the stability of prices' 
payment Middle Ages has been made by Professor 

Thorold Rogers, who supposes that payments were generally 
made by weight and not by tale, and that nominal prices 
continued to represent the same quantities of silver, though 
as the coins were reduced, each pound in weight would be 
made up of a larger number of coins. Some reasons have 
been given above which tell against this view, for it appears 
that when payments were made by weight, they were made 
according to the weight of the current coin^ , but it is very 
doubtful if any considerable number of transactions in silver 
money were conducted in this cumbrous fashion during the 
fifteenth century. There can be no doubt that payments by 
tale were common at the time of the Conquest, and it is mot 
clear why the more primitive practice should have been re- 
introduced, while it is difficult to see what possible motive 

1 Se6 atove, p. 326, n. 5. A proclamation of July 5, 1527, takes accoimt of the 
practice of paying by weight, but it does not appear to have been the ordmary 
iiraetice. Tudor Froclamahom. 
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there could be for diminishing the size of the coins, if the a T) iis 5 
Crown was not to pay by tale, and so to gam the difference. 

When the state of the currency was the subject of official 
enquiry m 1382, John Hoo suggested that a remedy would 
be foimd^ by insisting that pa\ments should for the future 
be made by weight , this sufficiently proves that payment by 
tale was a usual practice then. On the whole we are forced 
to suppose that silver pa} inents were usually etfected by tale, avd n^e m 
and that, when made by weight, they were reckoned in terms 
of the diminished coins, so that the stability of prices is 
due to the fact that the value of silver was steadily rising 
at the time when the kings were reducing the weight of 
their issues 

These considerations as to the structure of society and 
doubts about the mode of payment serve at least as sugges- 
tions which may some day or other be so far confirmed as 
to render the stability of prices in the fifteenth century 
more explicable. They may certainly warn us against the 
error of trying to interpret the fluctuations of mediaeval Ditncuit^ 
prices as easily as the changes which take place in the 
modern society with which we are perfectly familiar ; in the 
case of articles such as corn, in regard to which no general 
regulation was possible and where fluctuations were fre- 
quent, the difficulty of carriage and the accidents of 
drought or flood, made it possible for prices to be at a famine 
point in Leicester while they w^ere much more moderate in 
London Changes in prices, while the state of society is 
known and remains practically unaltered, may lead us to 
examine the possible causes of change, and may even help 
us to estimate how great a change has been brought about 
by some known cause ; figures may give more precision to 
the knowledge we already possess, but we must have some 
acquaintance wdth the social conditions and the forces that 
were actually at work in each age, if we are to avoid 
anachronisms in trying to interpret the course of commercial 
transactions 

1 56. The remissions which had been so constantly allowed Tenths and 
during the fifteenth century, in voting fifteenths and tenths, 

1 Rot Pari m. 127 a. 

§ 0—2 
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made it obvious that some new form of contribution 
must be devised Tbe fifteenths and tenths, which had 
been originally a payment of fractions of actual po'^ses- 
sions, were in 1334 turned, by agreements between royal 
commissions and the local authorities, into fixed payments to 
be regularly made and accepted in lieu of accurately assessed 
fractional paits of the actual wealth at the time when a 
fifteenth and a tenth were votedh The towns which had de- 
clined in importance were too heavily burdened, w^hile there 
must have been many wealthy clothiers and graziers who 
only contributed a very small quotum for public purposes. 
It would have been very difficult to upset the old settlement; 
Englishmen have apparently always objected to inquisitorial 
levies based on attempts to find out what their actual pos- 
sessions amount to, and greatly prefer to pay a fixed sum. 
The levying of an additional change was the simplest 
solution. In 1514 when the Commons were endeavouring 
to make up the deficiency which had been caused by 
Henry s French expedition of the year before, they granted 
a general subsidy of 6d. in the pound; and similar general 
subsidies were afterwards voted along with grants of 
fifteenths and tenths. As an illustration one may refer to 
the Act of 1534^, when supplies were voted because of the 
expenses incurred by the king during the twenty-five years 
just closed in war with Scotland, in fortifying the Northern 
Border, and in renovating the defences of Calais and the 
harbour of Dover; and also because of his intention “to bring 
the wilful, wild, unreasonable and savage people of his said 
land of Ireland, and his whole dominion of the same, to 
such conformity, rule, order and obedience as the same 
for ever hereafter shall be much utile and profitable to the 
kings of this realm, and a great surety and quietness to the 
subjects and inhabitants of the same.’' A fifteenth and 
tenth were then granted ; and in addition a general subsidy 
of one shilling in the pound on the propeity of those v*ho 
had lands of £20 a year, or goods to the amount of £20, and 
who were subsequently known and commonly spoken of as 
‘ subsidy ’ men. Gilds, Corporations and Companies, as well 
aa all aliens, were to pay at double this rate. The king was 

^ Boweli, Histojy of Taxation^ i. 97, a 26 H. VH! c. 19, 
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to send commissioners to every shire, who were to make en- A J) 1485 
quiries through the constables as to the amounts which difier- * 
ent persons should contribute to this tax , these persons bad 
however the opportunity of appealing to the commissioners 
if they were overcharged. But this elaborate machinery 
did not really serve for the purpose of readjusting the claims 
of the levenue, as the wealth of the country developed; the 
assessment got into a regular groove Each subsidy was A -fixed 
simply based on the payments made on the last occasion 
when one was levied , and thus in the later Tudor times a 
subsidy came to mean a payment of about £80, 000b though 
there never were such definite agreements as those which 
had reduced the fifteenths and tenths to payments of about 
£37,000, irrespective of the actual value of the property of 
which they professed to be fractional parts. 

So far for direct taxation. A very important change was 
also made in the collection of the customs during this period ; Cubtoms 
the old practice had been to take the oaths of the merchants 
as to the value of the goods which were passing in or out ; 
m the time of Queen Mary, however, a book of rates was 
compiled, which assigned an official value to different 
classes of goods'^ This may have served a double purpose, 
as it prevented frauds on the part of merchants, and it 
would probably operate as a check upon the collectors. It 
was notorious that frauds on the revenue were constantly 
practised by the officers . there was surely some exaggeration 
in the statement of the Venetian ambassador that of £200,000 
levied from merchants, only a fourth part reached the royal 
treasury®, but the accounts show that the admitted expense 
of collection was sixteen per cent b and this may in itself 
be taken as evidence that the management was inefficient 
and corrupt. 

The returns of the customs also reflect the changes that Cloth. 
were going on in English commerce. In the time of Edward 
IV the mam revenue had come from the custom on wool, 
but during the Tudor period this became less important®. 


I Dowell, I 197, 
3 Ibiil I 166 
5 Ibid n 138. 


3 Ibid. 1. 165. 

^ Hall, Customs^ ii 144. 
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A D 1485 while on the other hand the revenue obtained from cloth was 
—1558. increasing; what remained of the Great Custom on wool was 
assigned for the maintenance of Calais, and at the fall of 
that town the whole system was re-arranged by the book 
of rates 

One other matter of considerable importance comes out 
in the Tudor times, and especially in the reign of Mary, for 
new payments over and above the customs, tonnage and 
Imposition, poundage were levied as ' impositions ' on the goods imported 
by aliens, and on the importation of foreign luxuries. This 
was a new development of the ancient prerogative of the 
Crown h and it was used in a fashion which did not at first 
render it unpopular, for it was the means of giving special 
advantages to English merchants, and of protecting English 
artisans This definite political object was kept clearly m 
view with regard to direct and indirect taxation alike In 
the veiy same year in which the general subsidy was voted, 
A D 1534. which aliens paid at a double rate^, the king was empowered^ 
to re-arrange the whole scheme of rates; and the subse- 
quent manipulation of the new customs was prejudicial to 
alien merchants, while the levymg of impositions was 
. favourable to the English artisan. The conditions under 
which aliens had to trade were rendered so hard that so 
soon as English shipping again revived under Elizabeth 
they were driven out of the field ; in the time of Edward III. 
they had done most of the trade of the country, but they had 
been gradually forced out of internal trade and were now 
driven from conducting our foreign commerce. 


VIL Changes in Opinion. 

157. The period which we have been reviewing was a 
time of transition, mediaeval life was breaking up, and 
modern society was slowly rising on its rums; but ju»t 
because it was a time of startling changes, it was not a 
time when the full bearings of these changes could be 

1 Hall, Customs, i 124. 2 26 H. VIXI c. 19. 

8 26 H. Yin. c. 10. 
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cleai'ly understood, and there is very little progress in A D 1485 - 
thought on economic matters. 

National regulation for national objects was accepted as iie-^canuic 
necessary and right, but the maxims by which effect was 
being given to this aim had not taken such a firm hold 
the minds of the men of the time as to dominate over 
practical politics. Under Edward VI it was impossible to 
sacrifice the least chance of obtaining an immediate revenue, 
and the increase of the customs was felt to be of more im- 
portance than anything else ; hence the navigation law with 
regard to wine and woad was suspended. Everyone seemed 
to be poor; the range of prices was high, and it appeared 
cruel to force up the price of bread to a higher level • hence 
corn laws i\ere dispensed with, though the government was 
most anxious to encourage tillage The collection of the 
full ^ fifteenths and tenths ’ from the old and highly assessed 
towns tvas rendered difficult by the migration of industry to 
more favourable centres, and this natural development was 
checked in the hope of reviving the prosperity of decaying 
towns. The government of Edward VI. was living from hand to 
mouth, and was forced to discard all the recognised principles 
for increasing the power of the nation, m order to keep things, 
going from day to day. But just because the government 
was living from hand to mouth, and was unable to attend to 
the development of the national wealth and to strengthen the 
foundations of national power, little fresh experience was 
obtained as to the best means of promoting this object, and 
of so systematising industry and commerce as really to build 
up the national strength 

The government of the day could not afford to attend to Ocqatai, 
the development of the power of the country, and it was also 
suspicious of the new element which was coming into play 
to facilitate improvements in the production of wealth. So 
far as it had intruded in rural districts, capital was bringing 
^bout progress of many kinds; but contemporaries did not 
welcome this advance; on almost every side an outcry was 
raised, and the legislature were ready to check the new mode 
of working. The large glaziers and the wealthy clothiers were 
held up to execration, and every effort was made to retain the 
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A D 1485 old arable farms, and to regulate the action of capitalist em- 
~~ ‘ ployers in the cloth manufacture. In our time the wealthy 

capitalist has been spoken of by men of the Manchester School 
with great enthusiasm as if he were a sort of national bene- 
factor, in Tudor days he was regarded with grave suspicion. 
There was at that time a remarkable giowth of this very 
powerful factor in economic life ; but so much attention was 
directed to the evils which accompanied it, that no one 
recognised the importance of the power of capital, nor gave 
serious thoughl to the question of directing it aright. 

158. The economic literature of the‘time is of great 
interest, since it reflects current opinion at a time of startling 
change , but just because the times were so confused, there 
was much difficulty m obtaining a clear grasp of economic 
principles, and the writing of the Tudor reigns has very 
Descrip- little scientific value. The surviving, literature is full of 
^econ^iiG interesting description and suggestion ; but if we except the 
changes. Discourse of the Common Weal which was probably written 
by John Hales h there is little sign of greater accuracy 
of thought or definition of language in dealing with the 
social and economic problems of the time. He was the only 
waiter who did much to give clearness to the current ideas of 
national prosperity, or to lay down principles which should 
guide men in pursuing it. There are, however, some 
treatises of a practical character which show a distinct 
progress in particular arts. 

Husbandry. Fitzherbert's Husbandry is in itself evidence that serious 
"“and conscious efforts were being made to improve the agri- 
culture of the country. Till the sixteenth century Waller of 
Henley's treatise had been the best work on the subject, and 
though the later copies and English translation show, by the 
interpolations, that some progress had been made m knowledge 


1 Prom tlie two mss which she had discuvei ed (Mr Lamharde‘s, and the Bod- 
leian) Miss E. Lamond proved that the date of this dialogue is 1549, and showed 
that the edition published in 1581 had been dehberately garbled. Of the threft 
MSS which have been identified since her text was printed, two— Lord Calthorpe’s 
and the Hatfield mss. (see vol. n. p. 162)~-are very similar to the Bodleian, The 
British Mnsemn mss. {Hari. 4888), to which my attention was drawn by Pi’of. C, M. 
Andrews, is closely allied to the Lamharde copy, though it is not disfigured by so 
many careless blunders, and it contains the table of contents for the third 
dialogue. 
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that was necessary for the grazier, the thirteenth century A D 1485 
suggestions appear to have been accepted as a sufficient guide 
in regard to tillage. Fitzherbert was possibly acquainted 
with Walter* of Henley’s book and deals with similar topics: 
but he was also a practical farmer and he embodied the 
result of forty years’ experience^ in the treatise he wrote, out 
of the “great zeal, love and comfort,” he bore to the “farmers 
and tenants, and ail other goddis creatures that they may surely 
easily and profitably increase and susteyn their poore house* 
holde, wyves and chyldren, and also truly to pay theyr rentes 
customes and services unto theyr lordes.” It opens with a 
discussion of the parts of a plough, and the best team for 
doing the work, and gives practical hints on ail agricultural 
operations, as well as on the management of sheep, cattle^ 
horses, pigs and bees , it is specially explicit on hedging and 
ditching and on arbonculture ; the concluding portion is 
taken up with remarks on household and personal duties. 

This work went through an extraordinary number of 
editions m the sixteenth century; and the author also 
issued another tract on Suri'^tilny, intended, not for the Suneying 
husbandman, but for the landlord. It is a treatise on estate 
management in the form of a commentary on the Extenta 
ManeHi in the Statute Book. The author speaks very 
strongly about the iniquity of unfair evictions, and adjures 
lords that they “ doo not heighten the rents of their tenants.’^ 

“A greater bribery nor extortion a man cannot do than upon 
his own tenants for they dare not say nay, nor yet complayne, 
and therefore on their sowles go it that so do and not on 
mynk” At the same time he is fully alive to the advantages 
of convertible husbandry, and in the last chapter he shows 
how by enclosing, the annual value of a township may be in- 
ci eased fifty per cent 

When the work of enclosure was actually undertaken, the 
process of measuiing out each man s holding and readjusting 
tl|p various lots must have presented grave practical diffi- 
culties; it was hard enough to manage this satisfactorily in the 

I See the colophon. This statement renders it probable that the work was not 
wi’itten by Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, but by his elder brother John. Compare 
B H C Fitzherbert, The Authorship of the Books of Mushandi'y and Surveying 
in Enghbk Historical Review, sir 225. 
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A D 1485 later era of enclosing, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury , and Fitzherbert wrote his Husbandry with a view to the 
requirements of landlords who were not able to writeh and 
there was much need for a simple book of rules for the more 
ordinary calculations in connection with the management of 
land. This was supplied by Sir R. de Benese, a Canon of 
Mensura- Merton, whose Bohe of the measuring of land was published 
in 1537. One can easily see that, in conjunction with Fitz- 
herbert’s hints in regaid to quick-set hedges, it would be a 
real help in carrying out the enclosure of open fields 

The section of Fitzherbert’s Husbandry on Horticulture 
would be acceptable at a time when increased attention was 
being given to gardens and orchardsh There are signs of 
a revived inteiest in this matter in the fifteenth century, as 
the work of Palladius enjoyed a considerable popularity It 
was translated in verse by a Colchester Monk®, and formed 
the basis of a Treatise of Planting and Qrafting of Trees 
which is sometimes found in conjunction with Walter of 
Henley^ The merchants and clothiers were inclined to take 
to rural pursuits®, and they had plenty of money to invest in 
the planting of tiees and laying out orchards and vineyards. 

There is another senes of writings which have survived, ' 
and w^hich bear on practical matters of another kind. There 
Tratel and is a great deal that is fascinating in the accounts of voyages, 
discovery Speculations which go to make up so much of the 

literature of discovery. The whole world then afforded 
problems such as are now presented by the remoter parts 
of Africa; one writer after another collected accounts of 
voyages and travels, and on the information thus obtained, 
schemes for new expeditions were based. Hakluyt’s great 

1 See the chapter entitled, A short information for a young e gentleman that 
intendeth to thiive, f 57. 

3 On the inti eduction of Kentish Cherries by Harrys m the time of Henry VIII. 
see Pennant, Journey from London to X of TV , i. 51 

s Edited for the E E T S from a MS. of about 1420 a n. 

^ Bntisb Museum, Sloane, 686 It also occurs with the ti anslation of Walter 
of Henley which was asciibed to Grossteste and printed by Wynkyn de Worde: 
there is an example m the Cambridge University Library. It is also printed by 
Douce in his edition of Arnold's Chronicle • it seems to have had an mterest for a 
city mei’chant as well as the forms of letters of credit which stand beside it in 
his book. 

s Crowley’s Epigrams, Of Merchants, p. 41. 
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collection is full of recitals of pluck and enterprise, but none ad 14S5 
of the papers it contains is of greater interest than Mr 
Thorne's argument m favour of prosecuting the north-west 
passage In particular it brings out clearly the objects winch 
attracted the English merchants of that time in urging the 
government to carry on the woik of discovery; they were 
eager to trade and to secure a share of the highly prizerl 
spices of the East, for which the demand in Europe was 
very great, and also to establish factories and plantations 
The idea of mining for the precious metals did not take 
a prominent place in their schemes, at first, but as the 
Spaniards obtained larger spoils and at last opened up 
the seemingly inexhaustible treasures of Potosi, English 
enterprise was for a time diverted to lawless methods 
of sharing their booty and to lands where similar gams 
might be secured 

159. The treatises which deal with strictly economic 
topics are of great interest from the way m which they 
afford an insight into opinion current at the time, but the 
explanations they give of the phenomena they describe do 
not commend themselves to the modern mind as sufficient. 

The very form of some of the most interesting works m- - 
dicates the uncertainties of the times ; for the chief writings 
which deal with the welfare of the nation as a whole, do not 
lay down definite principles, but set forth conflicting opinions 
in dialogue form. More's Utopia and Starkey’s Dialogue Dialogue. 
are both works of intense interest, but it is hard to see that 
the authors reach any very defimte conclusions, or are able 
to formulate any new principles for economic life The justi- 
fication of sheep-farmmg, which is put in the mouth of 
Cardinal Pole, and assertion of the benefits which accrue to 
us from being able to buy foreign goods which we cannot 
make at home, may be taken as an interesting statement 
of the importance of securing plenty, but it cannot be said to 
adyance beyond the views of Edward III. and his counsellors. 

To make a real step forward it would have been necessary to 
show how this pursuit of plenty could be really reconciled 
with the pursuit of power, which seems to be the guiding 
principle in other passages ; but as this is not done the whole 
tract lacks cohesion. On the other hand, in the Discourse of 
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the Common Weal of this Realm of England the dialogue 
form serves not only to set forth the complaints of different 
classes, but to lead up to the very acute and discriminating 
remarks in which the Doctor suggests remedies to be applied 
Besides these dialogues, there is a good deal of literature 
which deals with economic topics from a moral point of view, 
though it gives little definite light. The sermons of Clement 
Armstrong, Latimer, and Gilpin^ are full of spirited denun- 
ciation of the vices of the time. There is a still greater 
interest attaching to the Tree of the Commonwealth, the 
treatise which Edmund Dudley wrote while m prison and 
sent to King Henry VIII , and Crowley s Epigrams contain 
some pointed remarks. But these moralists do not speak 
with a very certain sound; they waver between principles 
of Chiistian duty and judgments of political expediency, 
and though their exhortations wmro'very vigorous, we can 
liardly be surprised that they were not effective, for there is 
no satisfactory basis for positive teaching 

So long as they confined themselves to denouncing vices 
rhere was little difficulty Some launched out against the 
extravagance of the rich, some against the idleness and 
discontent of the poor, some against the greed of merchants 
m their bargains, some against the harshness of landlords in 
raising their rents. We may agree that all social evil springs 
from human selfishness and admit that if all men did their duty 
unselfishly and wisely the whole nation would be in a better 
state ; but these are mere truisms. What w^as needed was 
definite teaching as to the particular duties of life in each 
different position in society. Mediaeval moralists had distin- 
guished the kind of transaction that was right from the kind 
of transaction that was wrong, and the distinctions they drew 
could no longer be enforced ; there are also signs of a feeling 
that the self-interest, which they denounced absolutely, was 
not only sometimes allowable but, when kept within due 
limits, was positively beneficial to the community. 

> Christian moralists in all ages had said it was wrong not 
to wovk ; and in the organised structure of mediaeval society 


1 Stiype, Eo. Mem. n u. 134. 
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there was little difSculty m saying what each man ought to A 0 iiS5 
work atj or how long he should work. He might seive the 
king in war, or till the soil, or follow his trade and make goods 
to sell , but tn a time of transition, when there were so many 
who could get no work to do, there seemed to be no particular 
use in reproving them for being idle. Lupset and Dudley are 
both inclined to take that line, but what was really needed 
was some positive teaching as to the duty of employers They 
were turning men off from the opportunity of working, 
and were thus increasing idleness, but there was great diffi- 
culty in deciding what their duty really w^as. It is not a duty is it a duty 
to find a man m work, in the same way as it is a duty to pay pioyuient^' 
him for the work he does; the obligation is eiitirelj^ diffeient. 

It may be an act of charity to make employment foi those 
who are out of woik, but it is impossible to say that it is 
the duty of every employer to carry on Iiis business in such a 
fashion as to provide the greatest opportunities of employment. 

This has been seriously urged\ and it is a common feeling un 
the part of those who destroy property m the vain hope of 
thereby making wmrk. But there is no need to demoustrate 
how unsound the position is ; all the great improvements in 
the power of human wants have come about by 

introducing natural forces to lighten the pressure of the 
drudgery done by human muscles — but at the same time each 
step in advance has necessarily restricted the opportunities of 
employment, tor a time at all events. Preachers could not 
positively say that it was a duty to conduct affairs in such a 
way as to give emplo 3 ^ment, but they gave utterance to a 
sentiment that it w^as wicked not to do so. 

In similar fashion all Christian moralists had contended 
that it was wrong to be greedy of gain, and the merchant, 
as a man who was peculiaily liable to this temptation, 
held to pursue a dangerous calling. There had been a 
great deal of acute casuistry expended on the effort to 
di^stinguiali what kmds of transactions were fair, and what 
were to be deprecated ; to ask for a share m the profits of 
business while bargaining to be free from the risks, had 
always been denounced as wi^ong; and yet in the changed 

1 Defoe, Plan oj English Oommercey 58. 
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circumstances of Tudor times it was very hard to say 
precisely why it was wrong. Professor Ashley ha'^ examined 
the teaching of continental Canon Lawyers and Theologians 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries^ but i1? is not easy 
to see the precise influence which their decisions exeicised 
on the piactical conduct of business in England- To lend 
a merchant money, and to bargain for a detiinte, instead of 
a contingent, share in his gams was not extoitionate, and it 
was convenient to both parties , was it allowable that it 
should be done or not^? What benefited trade benefited the 
realm , and though the sentiment against usury survived, the 
ordinary conscience did not feel clear that it was altogether 
an evil practice, since there was difficulty in saying why it 
was hurtful. Moralists could no longer get a hearing when 
they insisted that it was wrong to take any payment for 
the mere use of money; all they# could urge was that 
people should not lend on exorbitant terms, but there 
was no rational definition of what was excessive, for the 
limiting of the rate to 10 per cent., as was done in 1545b was 
no real solution of the difficulty, to some borrowers 10 per 
cent, might be an excessive, to others it might be an easy rate. 

The duty of woik and the evil of greed had been the two 
great foundations of Christian teaching on social mattex’s; and 
in the Tudor times, the maxims which had been thought out 
and formulated by Christian moralists became inapplicable for 
guidance in actual life. This change was due to the introduce 
tion of capital. The duties of employers could not be laid down 
as duties of strict obligation, nor could the right and wrong use 
of capital be stated with perfect precision; both were constantly 
treated and regulated not as matters of right and wrong, but 
with a view to political expediency ; their bearing on the power 
of the state came to be the criterion of what was allowable. 
In this way enclosures were deprecated, and on this ground 
the State did much to control the direction m which capital 

1 AsWey, Economic Eistory, i n. 397. 

2 See p 367, above. 

s On the contractus tnnus or threefold bargain Trith one person, which opened 
the way for lending at definite mteie&t to peisons engaged m iiade, see Ashley, 
Economic History^ i. ii 440. 

^ 37 H Yin. c. 9. 
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was emploverl; but Christian moialists were no longer able ad uss 
to give positive teaching as to what was right or wiong, 
they were contented to appeal to sentiments which practical 
men regaided as merely fanciful. The outcry against thcaj^J/Ae 
un-Christian character of social life m the present day is a 
vigorous protest against the movement which has been going 
on steadily since the fifteenth century. Since the power of 
capital has come into being, society has been reconstituted 
on a basis m which the old moral distinctions do not apply ; 
the sentiment has remained, but merely as a sentiment, and 
no serious effort has been made to determine what is right 
and what is, not criminal but still wrong, so as to give clear 
and definite guidance in ordinary business affairs, 

160. The good intentions and the real weakness of cur- 
rent economic discussions are admirably exemplified in a paper vaHonai 
which possesses a special interest, as it is m the handwriting 
of King Edward VI ^ In presence of the social disorgani- 
sation of the time, there was a wide-spread feeling that it 
would be well if everyone would do his duty in his own station 
of life j this was one element of canonist teaching which, as 
Professor Ashley has pointed out, has to some extent survived. 

Men ^ ^ had been placed by God in ranks or orders, each 
with its own work to do and each with its own appropriate 
mode of lifel'^ Fitzherbert^, following the Oajiie and Play 
of Chesse which is familiar to lovers of Caxton, insists on the 
differences of degree^ among men, and the importance 
fulfilling the authorities, works and occupations for which 
they were respectively responsible The idea runs through 
the whole of King Edward’s tract. He is nervously anxious 
that society should be well organised with each man in his 
own appropriate place, and he dreads any increase of in- 
dividual wealth which should disarrange the social fabric. 

The gentleman who took to sheep farming, the merchant 
who became a landed man, the farmer who took several 
ferms at once, or who became a pedlar merchant, the artificer 


1 Discourse about the Ref oi'mation of many abuses. Temporal Regimen Burnet, 
Reformation, v 97 

2 AsMey, Economic History, i ii 389. ® Husbandry, Prologue. 

^ Sbakspere, Troilus and Cress, i. m. 83. 
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AD 14 S 5 who for his more pastime would live in the country, were 
all pushing, prosperous men, but they were all obnoxious 
according to Edward’s idea of a well-ordered commonwealth, 
ne No one should have more “than the propoition of the 
country would bear”; and therefore the king approved of laws 
touniry p 3 ;-eventing any one man from having too many sheep, 

or more than two farms or more than one trade to live by. 

There is indeed a constant and ever recurring difficulty 
between maintaining a systematic organisation on the one 
hand and leaving scope for expansion and growth on the others 
Eegulation and organisation are good, but they become an 
evil if it IS necessary to sacrifice activity and vigour in order 
to maintain them, and this was what Edward was quite 
prepared to do, in his capacity as head of the body politic, 
and to ensure that no one part of the body should “ eat up 
Rcprebsion another through greediness ” But attempting to repress 
the evils of the time he had no clear principle to guide him, 
but the rough guess that it was “hurtful to enrich im- 
moderately any one part I think,” he writes, “ this country 
can bear no merchant to have more land than £100; no 
husbandman nor farmer worth above £100 or £200; no 
artificer above 100 marc; no labourer much more than he 
spendeth. I speak now generally, and in such cases may 
fail in one particular ; but this is sure : This commonwealth 
may not bear one man to have more than two farms, than 
one benefice, than 2000 sheep, and one kind of art to live by. 
Wherefore as in the body, no part hath too much nor too little, 
so in a commonwealth ought every part to have ad victum et 
non ad satnritotemr But the whole of his argument suffers 
because there is no clear principle to which appeal can be 
made ; the proportion of the commonwealth gave no certain 
guidance. He entirely failed to see that the very energies 
which he was repressing were working indirectly for the 

1 As a modem analogy we may notice how with the growth of Trades Uni-^n 
orgamsation there has been a tendency to restrict each mdmdual to specific 
departments of work and m some cases to a limited amount of work (Schloss, 
Methods of Industmal Remwieration^ p 14), according as the ‘proportion’ of the 
trade ‘ would bear ’ These restrictive regulations have called forth much criticism 
on the ground that they were unfair to energetic individuals and interfered with 
the expansion of English trade. 
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enriching of the whole commonwealth, so that in time to 
come each of the various classes would be the gainers ; the 
propoition of the country was so altered that it was able to 
bear the of a moneyed class, and middle class, and the 
struggles of a vast working class, to help themselves. 

The contrast is easily pointed by turning to the contempo- 
rary writing which affords a singular anticipation of the 
modern attitude of mind, on most of the questions in dispute 
The Discourse of the Oommon Weal has always been re- 
garded as an accurate and striking work , but it gams im- 
mensely in interesb now that we know its real dateh and 
are able to see how much its author was in advance of his 
contemporaries. He treats of each of the topics which at- 
tracted attention m his day, and he deals with each in a 
masterly fashion, there is much that is remarkable as a 
vivid description of tjie state of the times, but the mam 
interest lies in the clear enunciation by the leading speaker 
in the dialogue of principles which his companions are 
skilfully led to accept. A brief summary of the leading 
principles the Doctor lays down will serve to bring out the 
epoch-making character of this treatise. 

The Political Philosophy which is implied in the Doctor s 
remarks first claims our attention ; it shows a curious simi- 
larity to the principles which were implicitly assumed by 
economists for the next twm hundred years ‘ Modern 
Political Economy,’ says Mr Bonar, ‘may be said to begin 
with the introduction of taxation as a means of supporting 
states V This method of finance is habitually assumed by 
the Doctor. ‘ So long as the subjects have it, so it is 
meet the king should have it, but what and they have it 
not^ for they cannot have it when there is no treasure 
left within the realm.... And as for the subsidies, how can 
they be large, when the subjects have little to depart 
with ? ’ The paragraph as summarised in the margin — ‘ How 
the king cannot have treasure when his subjects have 
none^ ’ — gives a philosophy of taxation in a nutshell. 

1 See p 55 ‘2, n 

2 Philosor^y and Political Economy, p. 59. 

3 JDiscowse of Common Weal, p. 35. 

c. H. 
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A still closer affinity with modern habits of thought 
is brought out by another point. All through the middle 
ages self-interest and private lucre had been spoken of as 
immoral and evil principles which ought to be put down; 
as we have seen the preambles of the Tudor statutes reiterate 
the condemnation^, and wiiteis of every school of thought 
were equally strong in denouncing them But in modern 
times, self-interest is recognised as a stimulus to energy 
and enterprise, which may have beneficial results; we aie 
inclined to let it have free play, or only to check it when 
its influence is plainly baneful Under the Mercantile 
Sj'^stem it was the avowed object of statesmen to play upon 
self-interest so as to direct it into the wisest channels , and 
with this the Doctor agrees. Men 'may not purchase to 
themselves profit by that that may be hurtful to others. 
But how to bring them that they would not do so is all 
the matter^.... True it is that that thing which is profitable 
to each man by himself (so it be not prejudicial to any 
other) is profitable to the whole commonweal, and not other- 
wisek... To tell you plainly, it is avarice that I take for 
the principal cause ; but can we devise that all covetous- 
ness may be taken from men? No.... What then? We 
must take away from men the occasion of their covetousness 
m this part^’ This discriminating view of self-interest 
marks a considerable divergence from contemporary writings; 
and the general attitude of the Doctor corresponds very 
closely with that taken by economic writers long after his 
time. 

When we turn to specific economic doctrines \ve find 
that the Doctor is perfectly clear on one impoitant point, 
which was not fully understood by some of the financial 
authorities of his own day. He is quite decided as to the 
evils of a debased currency, and as to its effect in causing 
dearness or dearth 'And thus to conclude,’ he says, 'I 
think this alteration of the com to be the first original cau,se 
that strangers first sell their wares dearer to us ; and that 
makes all farmers and tenants, that reareth any commodity, 

1 See above, pp. 480 n , 626, and 556. 2 Discourse of Common Weal, p. 50. 

s Ibid, p, 51. 1 Ibid. p. 121. 
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again to sell tlie same dearer; the dearth thereof makes the 14S5 

^ ^ 1558 

gentlemen to raise their rents h’ This is a commonplace 
now, but it was an acute observation at that time. 

While lihere is no sign of attaching undue importance 
to the precious metals, as if they were the only wealth, 
there is a clear recognition of the fact that a treasure of 
gold or silver is necessary for the royal requirements, 
especially m war, and that this might be most easily sup- 
plied thiough the commercial balance of trade 'If we keep 
within us much of our commodities, we must spare many 
other things that we have now from beyond the seas , for 
wm must always take heed that we buy no more of strange is 
than we sell them , for so we should empoverish oui selves 
and enrich them For he were no good husband that hath 
no other yearly revenues but of husbandry to live on, that 
will buy moie in the'^market than he selleth againl’ The 
Doctor takes the mercantilist position as distinguished from 
the bullioinst Modern writers are inclined to assert that the 
object which these parties had m view was a mistaken one; 
without discussing this criticism it may be enough for me to 
point out that the Doctor advocates the more sensible means 
for attaining the end in view; in 1549 he urged an opinion 
which found general acceptance a century later 

If we pass now from points of doctrine to direct practical 
proposals, we find the Doctor recommending measures, the Practical 
wisdom of which was eventually recognised, so that they 
were adopted at later times. 

The dialogue of 1549 is full of remarks® on the debased 
state of the coinage; among them is a suggestion as to 
the best method of effecting a remedy. After criticising 
various proposals for a gradual change, the Doctor says, 
the goldsmiths ' apperceiving the new coin of gold to be 
better than the new coin of silver that was made to counter- 
value it, picked out all the gold, as fast as it came forth 
■* 

1 Discoiuse of Qommon Weal, p 104. It is one of tbegionnds for believing that 
the Doctor was dia'ROi Irom Hugh Latimer that this bishop had expressed himself 
in smiilar teims m his Lent sermons before the King {Sermons, 68, 95, 137 ) 

2 Ibid p 63. 

These were recast or omitted as no longer apphcable m 1531, when 'W. S. 
issued his edition. 
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of the mint, and laid that aside for other uses ; so that 
now ye have but little more than the old cm rent And 
so both the king’s highness is deceived of his treasure, and 
the thing intended never the more brought to pass, and 
all IS because there is no due proportion kept between the 
coins, while the one is better than the other in his degree. 
And as I meant to show you another way; that is, if the 
king s highness should call in suddenly all his now cun'ent 
money, and set forth a new com somewhat better, but yet 
not all so pure as the old^’ It is interesting to notice 
how closely the suggestion here made tallies with the plan 
actually adopted m 1560. 

The Doctor was also strongly in favour of inviting skilled 
artizans to settle among us. He would not set the privileges 
of the old companies entirely aside, but he condemned them 
as being sometimes injurious 'I s5iy not that strangers 
should commonly have like liberty or franchise [as they 
that were prentices in a city]. But as one craft makes 
but one particular company of a town or city, so I would 
have the wealth of this city regarded, rather than the com- 
modity or franchise of one craft or mistery : lor though 
r commonly, none should be admitted there to work but such 
as is free, yet when a singular good workman m any mistery 
comes, which by his knowledge might both instruct them 
of the town, being of the same faculty, and also bring into 
the town much commodity besides, I would in that case, 
^have private liberties and privileges to give place to a 
public wealth, and such a man gladly admitted for his ex- 
cellency to the freedom of the same town, without burdening 
of him with any charge for his first entry or setting up. 
Yea, where a town is decayed, and lacks artificers to furmsh 
the towns with such crafts, as either were sometime well 
exercised there, or might be by reason of the situation and 
commodity of the same town, I would have better crafts 
allured out of other places, where they be plenty, to corbie 
to those towns decayed to dwell, offering them their freedom, 
yea their house rent free, or some stock lent them of the 
common stock of such towns. And when the town is well 

^ Discourse of Common Weal^ p. 106. 
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furnished of such artificers, then to stay the coming of A i) mss 
foreigners; but where the town lacks inhabitants of artificers, 
it were no policy for the restoration of the town to keep off 
any strange artificers , for the most part of all towns are 
maintained by craftsmen of all sorts, but specially by those 
that makes any wares to sell out of the country and brings 
therefore treasure into the same^’ When we remember 
how much England has gamed from the introduction of 
skilled workmen under Elizabeth, and in later reigns, we 
cannot but feel that the Doctor was wise in pleading for such 
liberty. 

The most imminent danger of his time was of course 
due to the inciease of sheep farming at the expense of and for 
tillage, and the agricultural policy which the Doctor suggests 
closely coincides with that which was eventually adopted. 

He was anxious to make the profit of the plough as good 
as the profit of the grasiers^; he proposed — in language 
which still more closely harmonises with the views of the 
statesmen who granted Corn Bounties under William III. ; — 
that ‘ the husbandman might have as much liberty at all times 
to sell corn, either within the realm or without, as the grasier 
hath to sell his ; which should make the husbandmen more^ 
willing to occupy their plough. And the one seeing the 
other thrive would turn their pasture to tillage. And though 
it enlianceth the market for a time, yet would it cause much 
more tillage to be used, and consequently more corn, which 
in time of plenty within the realm, might bring in much 
treasure ; aud in time of scarcity would suffice for the realm, 
as I showed }ou before. And thus with lucre they should be 
enticed to occupy the ploughs’ A comparison of this aigu- 
ment with the remarks of Harrison, some thirty years later, 
on Corn Bodgers**, enables ns to feel how much the Doctor 
was ahead of ins contemporaries. It is not a little noticeable 
that as in his commercial principles, so with respect to 
industry and agriculture, he makes recommendations which 
were afterwards generally accepted, and long maintained 

The author of the Discourse was in advance of his time, 


1 T>iscoii}se of Common Weal, p. 129. 
s Ibid p 12B. 


2 Ibid p 53 

^ Debcnjotion of England. 
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and fall effect was not given to all his ideas when the 
economic system of the country was really oiganised on a 
national basis in the time of Elizabeth, but there was com- 
paratively little of the repression which Edwfird recom- 
mended; and the repression was exercised in connexion 
with a political, not an economic, principle. The idea of 
national power which had been gradually coming into clearer 
consciousness was treated seriously by her acUiseis; private 
interest was looked on with disfavour, but it was only le- 
pressed when it conflicted with the strength of the realm ; 
for the lest its activity and force were recognised and directed 
The true solution of the conflict between public and private 
interest is not perhaps to be stated in general terms , it must 
possibly be discovered anew by each age for itself, but we may 
at least feel that if the legislation of Elizabeth had been 
drafted in the spirit which inspired Edward’s little essay, it 
could not have stood so firmly or so long as it did. Rules 
were laid down for every department of life — for industry and 
agriculture and commerce — and a very elaboiate code was 
passed for employers and employed and unemployed Yet 
so much scope was given for enterpiise and the accumulation 
^of wealth that the great force of private interest was guided 
and regulated, not repressed; its best energy was directed 
into channels which served to promote the riches of in- 
dividuals, and did not at any rate injure the power of 
England. 
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A. THE ASSIZE OF BREAD. 

The earliest form of regulations for the price of bread, -sybich 
might possibly have influenced English ordinances on the subject, 
is to be found in the Frankfort Capitulare of a.d 794 It aims 
at limiting the price of corn and of food, no matter what tiie 
season might be, and fixes a maximum rate, this was a matter of 
importance for Charles and his court 

Statuit pnssimus c|pminus noster rex, consentient i sancta 
synodo, ut nulius homo, sive ecclesiasticus, sive laicus sit, ut 
nunquam carius vendat annonam sive tempore abundantne, sive 
tempore caritatis, quam modiuni publicum et noviter statutum. 
De modio de avena^ denario uno, modio ordii^ denanis duo, 
modio sigli^ denarii tres, modio f rumen ti^ denarii quatuor. Si 
vero in pane vendere voiuerit duodecim panes de fruinento, 
habentes singuli libras duas, pro denario dare debeat, sigalatius 
quindecim sequo pondere pro denario, ordeaceos viginti similiter 
pensantes, avenatios viginti quinque similiter pensantes De 
vero annona publica domini regis, si venundata fuerit, de avena 
modius 2 pro denario, ordeo den. 1, sigalo den. 2, frumento mod. 
denar. 3. Et,qui nostrum habet benehcium, diligentissime prse- 
videat, quantum potest Deo donante, ut nulius ex mancipns ad 
ilium pertmeiites beneficium famen moriatur, et quod superest 
illius familiiB necessitatem, hoc libere vendat jure prescripto^ 

In London regulations were made on this subject at a very 
early date , the following rule, which occurs in close conjunction 
with one for wages, is certainly not later than the twelfth century, 
and may be earlier®. 

De constitutione et ponderatione panis 

Lune post sanctum iucam co?i5titutum est apud GddhaZ/a??i 
qnando frumentum vendebatitr pro xl et aliud pro xxxviij cl. 
tunc ponderavit gastellz^m’’ de ob. lx soli<ios et panis bisus® de 
ob. ix marcas. 

1 Oats. 2 Barley. » Coaise wheat. ^ Wheat 

^ C ajpitulanes Migne, xcvii 193. 

6 Biitish Museum, Add 14,252, f 118 b, m a twelfth century or veiy eaily 
thirteenth centmT hand 

Wastel bread, fine bread (Fr gateau). 8 Broivn biead (Fi. bis). 
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Et ibidem tunc pr(9visu??^ est ut ms^gistev carpentari?^5 et 
magt^ifer et raagisi5(5r tegulator” capiat inde ij d et conie- 

dium^ vel sine conredio iii] d pro orinibits. Minores vero iij ob. 
cum convedio, vel sine conredio iij d Coopertores^ vero ut de 
iunco vel ai undine capiat magister iij ob. cum conredio vel iij d 
sine cojiredio, niinores au^eui i d et conredium vei li d pro o??2?nbw-5j 
et it a serveti^r usqi^e pascha 

The same mss contain (foi, 85 b) an Assize of Bread which 
is much more elaborately worked out ; it is of the time of 
Henry II., and differs in several important respects from that 
in the Statute Book The range of prices fqr wheat is different, 
as this luns from eighteenpence to six shillings a quarter, while 
the Statute Book gives larger vaiiations, from two to twenty 
shillings The order is different, as this runs from a high price 
and small weight to a low price and large weight, while the 
Statute Book begins with cheap corn and a large loaf and runs to 
dearer corn and smaller weights. The two lists agree in the size 
of the loaf when corn was sold for four sl^illings and sixpence ; it 
was to weigh 30 shillings, each presumably of twelve pence, and 
the pennies of twenty to the ounce ; but in the earlier assize the 
loaf was smaller than in the later one, both when corn was as 
dear as six shillings and when corn was as cheap as two shillings 
the quarter^. The allowance for the baker’s servants is larger 
m the later as.size, as the baker was to have three halfpence for 
three servants instead of four, and a halfpenny instead of a 
farthing for the two lads. 

Hec est assisa de pane faciendo et vendendo que probata est 
per pistores do/?imi regis Henrici secw^idi, ita qziod pistor poterit 
sic vendere ut subscnptum est et in qwolibet quarthiario frumenti 
lucrari tres d. et brennum exceptis duobws pambws ad forna- 
gium®. Et qiicttuor servientibt^s tres obolos et duobi^a garcioni- 
hus qiecidraiitein. In sale ob. in gesto^ ob. in bosco tres d., in 
candela quadrante/a in buneter’® ob. 

Quail do quartievium frum 0 ?iti se vendit pro sex sol. ; tunc 
debet panis esse bonits et albus et ponderare sexdeczm sol de 
lorres® ; et panis de to to blado^® debet esse bont^s ita quod nichil 
inde subtrahatur et debet ponderare viginti qi^atuor sol, de xx 
lor?'cs Qz^ondo qwra'ter^^m frume^^ti se vendit pro quiuque 

1 The iiidkei of tlie wattled sides of a house 

2 The tilei s AUowaiice of food, rations ^ The thatcher 

5 Accoiding to the assize iii Arnold’s Ch}07itcle, which is piobahly of the 
fifteenth centmy, the puces of wheat given range from 35 to 205 . the quaiter. 
The weights aie given m ounces and pennies , if the ounce was 20^ , the faithFig 
loaf was to weigh 296 pence when coin was 4s , as against 360 in the time of 
Henry HI,; this loolcs as if the debasing of the curiency was really felt, but it is 
tOQ doubtful to be ihe basis of any mfeience. 

G The payment to the bakei himself 

f Yeast. 8 A boltmg doth. 

8 Twenty pence to the ounce; see the patent of 2 R, 11. quoted as a note in 
Record Edition of Statutes, i. 200. 

w Whole meal bread 
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solidis et ses denariis tunc debet pond<?rare viginti sol. et alius 
pains ■vagmti octo sol Qw<xndo pro q?/-inque solidis tuna debet 
ponderare viginti qi^atuor sol. et alms pains xxx^^ duos sol 
Qw-ondo p?’0 quatuor solidis et sex d tunc debet pondorare 
tr'iginta sol.' et alius ’ . - ‘ ‘ sol. 

Qi^,aiido pro quatuor soiiciis tunc debet ponderare tr^ginta sex 
sol, et alms quadragmta sex sol. 

Q^iuiido pro tubus solidis et sex denariis, tu?^e debet poiidsrare 
qu.udraginta duos sol et al^^^s qu^nquaginta quatuor sol. 

Quando pro tribus solidis time debet ponderare quadragmta 
octo sol. et aliii^ sexaginta quatuor sol. 

Q?eando pro duobus solidis et sex denariis tunc debet ponder- 
are q?unquaginta q^'utuor sol. et aliu 5 -cx .ta duodecim sol. 

Quando pro duobus solidis time debet ponderare sexaginta 
sol. et alius quatuor libras. 

Quando pro octodecim denariis tunc debet ponderare sexa- 
ginta sex sol. et alius quatuor libras et octi sol 

Et SIC deinceps ad plus vendicionis fiumenti minor panis ct 
ad minus vendicionis frumenti maior panis 

(Expliciunt leges iHustnssmn et mvictissimi Henrici Regis 
secundi lilii ^klatUiidis predicte imjieratricis ) 

Other sorts of bread occasionally mentioned are bread of tret, 
which I take to be tourta, and to correspond to the bread of 
sigala, though this grain was rarely grown in England (compare 
Rogers’ Prices, i. 174) : from the frequent mentions in the Liber 
Alhus (i. 2 j 9, 265, 338, 704, and especially iii. 414 note) it 
appears to be bread made of coarse Sour, but it is not clear 
how this would differ from bread de omm blado, or de toto blado 
In the assize in Arnold s Chronicle^ where several soits of loaf are 
specified, the * loaf of ail manner of gram ’ is distinctly spoken of 
as a wheat loaf (p. 56) On the other hand we also hear of 
mixtilionis, which appears to have been composed of different 
grains, and of horse bread, wdiich was made of beans (Eiley m 
Glossary to Liber Alhus sub fctyn pur chevaux). 

The various loaves mentioned in this assize then appear to be* 
made of wheat and of wdieat only : but tiie Judicium pilloricy 
which is attributed to the time of Henry III., ordains that the 
jurors who settle the assize of bread should take account of the 
price, not merely of wheat but of oats The Statutum de piston- 
bus too has a special clause de venditioue farine which refers to 
the adulteration of oatmeal. It appears that just as the price of 
wastel bread was given as sufficiently indicating the price of 
other wheat loaves, so the price of wheat ruled the rate at which 
iwe bread, or any other bread was to be sold. In the face of all 
the evidence we have that other bread was constantly used for 
the allowances of servants on estates, it seems impossible to 
believe that it was never exposed for sale in towns. 

The mode of proceeding in attempting to enforce the assize of 
bread is fully described in the Romney custumary, Lyon, Dover, 
ii. 337. 
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B. MANORIAL RECORDS. 

I SERVICES AND EXTENTS 

The interesting description of the duties of a Rt^eie has been 
printed by Dr Lieliermanii from the ms. m the Library of Corpus 
Chiisti College, Cambridge (cccLxxxni f. 102), for the translation 
and notes I am indebted to the kindness of Professf)r Skeat The 
ms dates from about 1100, but the document is probably from the 
early part of the eleventh century , it immediately follows the well- 
known RecHtudines, and throws considerable light on the system 
of managing estates in England before the Norman Conquest 
The documents which follow serve to illustrate the conditions 
of rural life at periods from which much fuller informa- 
tion survives. The first is a remarkably detailed survey of 
the Manor of Borley in Essex ; it wms taken in the first 
year of Edward II. and it shows the obligations and position 
of the villains before the services were commuted for money 
At the time when this extent was taken the manor of Borley 
belonged to the King. Edward I. had •procured it, along with 
other lands and castles, for a sum of 20,000 marcs , it continued 
to he vested in the Crown till 1346, when King Edward III. 
granted it to Christchurch, Canterbury, in exchange for all the 
rights of the convent in the port of Sandwich and Isle of 
Sheppey (Morant, Essex^ ii. 318). The extent is now transcribed 
from a book in the British Museum which belonged to Christ- 
church (Add. mss 6159), into which it was probably copied at the 
time when the monastery came into possession of this manor. A 
translation has been printed by Prof. E. P Cheyney in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political Science^ vol. iv. p 275 

Some other extracts are appended as illustiations of the 
changes which occurred when lands were let at a rent, and the 
services were commuted for money. The information about 
Barrington is extracted from an extent which occurs in a book of 
” deeds relating to property there, written in a fifteenth century 
hand, and now in the muniment room of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It shows that before the third year of King 
Eilward III. the services of the villains were all valued, so that 
they might he actually rendered or else paid m money; they were 
then commuted for regular rents 

The extract from the Winslow Court Rolls is from the twenty- 
first year of Edward III., that is before the Black Death, and is 
interesting as showing that the Abbey endeavoured to maintain 
the collective responsibility of the tenants for the money pay^- 
ments, just as they had been collectively responsible for services. 
The other cases occurred after the Black Death. There are two 
extents of the manor of Rustington, Sussex, in a fifteenth 
century hand in a ms. (0. i. 25) in the Trinity College Library at 
Cambridge : one of these was made in the third year of Edward 
and the other in the eighth year of Edward lY. They 
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illustrate very clearly the change which was going on at tins 
time. From another document in the s<\me book it appears that 
a considerable alteration occurred in the forty-second year of 
Edward III , and there were farther changes in the twenty-hrst 
of Richard li , as we learn from the body of the later extent 
One or other of these is probably the event which is referred to 
by a clerical error in the extract as occurring in the twentieth 
year of Edward III 

Eor the example of a stock and land lease I am indebted to 
the kindness of the Rev. W. Hunt. It has been already 
printed by Mr Archbold in his Somerset Religious Houses, 
p. 355j along wnth much valuable information on the condition 
of the monasteries and their property. It affords an illustiatioii 
of a type of contract which has long ceased to be familiar ; tins 
lease was made by the Prior of Bath Abbey m 29 and 30 
Henry VIII., just before the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and it serves to show that this method of letting land sunived 
till a much later date than is generally supposed. 

A considerable number of documents similar to the specimens 
here given have been printed at different times, and may bo found 
in County Histones and other publications The excellent 
Classified List of Printed Original Materials for English Manonal 
and Agrarian History, by Miss F G Davenport (Radcliffe 
College Monographs), forms an invaluable guide to the available 
sources of information. 

1. Be gesceadwisan gerefan. 

[1] Se scadwis gerefa sceal 0eg(58er witan ge hlafordes landnht 
ge folces gerihtu, be Sam Se hit of ealddagu??^ witan gerseddan, 
and sslcre tilSan timan Se to tune belimpS , tor Sam on manegu?/'i 
landum tils biS redre Sonne on oSium: ge yrSe tima hr£edra, ge 
mgeda rsedran, ge winterdiin eac swa, ge gehwilc oSer tilS. 

[2] Hede se Se scire healde ])cet he friSige and foiSige selce 
be Sam Se hit selest sy , and be Sam he eac mot Se hine weder 
wisaS He sceal snotoilice smeagean and georne Surhsinugan 
ealle Sa Sing Se hiaforde niagan to rasde 

[3] Gyf he wel aginnan wile, ne mseig he sleac beon ne to 
oferhydig ; ac he mot segSer witan ge laesse ge mare, ge betere ge 
msetre Sses Se to tune belimpS, ge on tune ge on dune, ge on wuda 
ge on wsetere, ge on felda ge on falde, ge mne ge ute ; for Sam to 
soSe ic secge, oferhogie he oSSe forgyme Sa Sing to beganiie and 
to bewitanne, Se to scipene oSSe to odene belimpaS, sona hit wyrS 
on berne \net to Sam belimpaS. 

^[4] Ac 1 C laere ‘\>cet he do swa ic ser cwseS : gyme segSer ge 
Sees selran ge ];8es seemran, naSor ne misfare, gyf he wealdan 
msege, ne corn ne sceaf, ne flaesc ne ffotsmeru, ne cyse ne cyslyb, 
ne nan Sera Singa Sa aefra to note maege 

[5] Swa sceal god scyrman his hlafordes healdan, do ymhe 
his agen swa swa he wyUe A swa he gecneordra swa biS he 
weorSra, gyf he wiS witan hafoS his wisan gemaene. 
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[6] Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge to 
hiafordes neode and him eac leanian be 5am 5e hy earnian 

[7] Ne Isete he nsefre his hyrmen hyne oferwealdan, ac wilie 
he aelcne mid hiafordes creafte and mid folcrihte. Selre him his 
esfre of folgobe 5onne on, gyf hine magan wyldan oa 5e he scolde 
wealdan. Ne bi5 hit hlaforde r^d \cEt he ])cet 5afige. 

[8] ^fre he mseig findan on 5am he mseig nyt beon and 5a 

nytte don 5e him fylstan scylan ; Imru is miest neod he asece, 
hu he yrde msege fyrme geforbian 5o3s tima sy 

[9] Me mseig in Maio a^id Jumo and Julio on sumera 
fealgian, myxendincgan ut diagan, lochyidia tilian, sceap scyran, 
bytiian, bote atan tynan, tyrnbrian, wudian, weodian, faldian, 
hscwer and mylne macian , 

[10] on hserfeste ripan, in A gusto and Septembri and Octob?'i 
mawan, wad spittan, fela til5a ham gsedenan, bacian, 5ecgan and 
fald weoxian, scipena behweorfan and hlosan eac swa, aer to tune 
to sti5 winter ciime, and eac yrbe georne forbian , 

[11] on wmtra erian and in miclu7?z- gefyrstu w timber cleof an, 
orceard raeran and msenige inweorc wyrcean, 5erhsan, wudu cleofan, 
hrySer anstyllan, swyn stigian, on ode^e cylne macian — ofn and 
aste and fela 5inga sceal to tune — ge eac henna hrost , 

[12] on Isengfcene eregian and impian, beana sawan, wingeard 
settan, dician, deorhege heawan and ra5e sefter 5am, gif hit mot 
gewiderian, mederan settan, linsed sawan, wadssed eac swa, 
wyrtun plantian and fela 5inga ic eai geteallan ne mseig, 
god scirman bycgan sceal. 

[13] A he ma3ig hndan hwset he mseig on byrig betan ; ne- 
5earf he na uimyt beon 5on?^e he 5ser binnan bi5 : o55e hus godian, 
rihtan and weoxian and grep hegian, dicsceard betan, hegas 
godian, weod wyitwalian, betweox husan bricgian, beoddian, 
bencian, hors anstyllan, dor feormian o55e synnes sum 5ing 5e 
to nyte msege 

[14] He sceal fela tola to tune tilian and fela andlomena to 
husan habban , 

[15] AEcse, adsan, bil, byrse, scafan, sage, cimbiren, tigehoc, 
nsefebor, mattuc, ipping-iren, scear. cultur and eac gadiren, si5e, 
sicol, weodhoc, spade, scode, wadspitel, bserwan, besman, bytel, 
race, geade, hltedre, horscamb and sceara, fyrtange, wseipundern ; 
and fela towtola : dexlinan, spinle, reol, gearnwindan, stodlan, 
lorgas, presse, pihten, timplean, wifte, wede, wulcamb, cip, amb, 
crancstief, sceaSele, seamsticcan, scearra, needle, slic. 

[16] And gif he smeawyrhtan hsefS, 5am he sceal to tolan 
fylstan. Mylewerde, sutere, leodgotan and o5ran wyrhtan selc 
weorc sylf wisa5 hwjet him to gebyre5 ; nis ^nig man \)cet atellan 
m^ege 5a tol ealle 5e man habban sceal 

[17] Man sceal habban wsengeweedu, sulhgesidu, ege5getigu 
and fela 5inga 5e ic nu gensemman ne can, ge eac mete, dwel and 
to odene digel and andiamena fela : hwer, lead, cytel, hisedel, 
pannan, crocca, brandiren, dixas, stelmelas, cyfa, cydas, cyme, 
cysfget, ceodan, wilian, windlas, systras, syfa, ssedleap, hriddel, 
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hersyfe, tseme&pilaii, fauna, trogas, sescena, hyfa, huiiigbiunaj 
beorbydene, bseSfset, beodas, butas, bleda, melas, cuppan, seohhan, 
candeistafas, seaitfaet, sticf odder, piperhorn, cyste, mydercan, 
bearmteage, hlydan, sceamelas, stolas, laellas, leolitfset, blacern, 
cyllan, sapboi, camb, yrsebmne, fodderhec, lyrgebeorh, melu- 
budern, selbyde, ofnrace, mexscofle 

[18] Hit is earfoSe eali to gesecganne \cBt se bebencan sceal 
be scire bealt , ne sceolde be nan bmg forgyman be defre to note 
mebte ' ne foiba musfellan ne, \(Bt git Isesse is, to hcepsan pinn: 
fela sceal to boldan bames gerefan and to gemetfsestan manna 
byrde 

[19] Ic gecende be bam be ic cube; se be bet cunne gecyc)6 
bis mare. 

(1) The sagacious reeve ought to know both tiie lord’s land- 

rigbt and the folk-rights, even as the counsellors of olden days 
have determined , and the season of every crop that pertains to 
a homestead; since, in many districts, the farm-work is earlier 
than in others, that is, is earliei, the season for 

mowing IS earlier, and so likewise is the winter-pasturing, and 
every other kind of husbandry. 

(2) Let him who holds such oMce take heed that he guard 
and further every work actording as is best for it, and he must 
act with regard to it as the weather directs him. He ought pru- 
dently to consider and diligently to look mto^ all the things that 
may be for his lord’s advantage. 

(3) If he wants to begin well, he must not be too lax nor 
too overweening, but he must know both the less and the more, 
both the greater and the less important matters that concern 
a homestead, both in the farm-yard and on the down, both in 
wood and in water, both in held and fold, both indoors and out. 
For I tell you of a truth, if he be too proud or negligent to 
undertake and attend to tlie things which belong to cattie-stali or 
threshmg-hoor, the result, in so far as it depends on such matters, 
will soon shew itself in the barn^ 

(4) But I advise that he do as I said before. Let him pay 
attention to things gieat and small, so that neither go wrong as 
far as he can control it, neither corn nor sheaf, nor flesh nor 
cream®, nor cheese nor rennet^, nor any of the things that can 
ever be of use. 

(5) So should a good reeve keep his lord’s goods, let him do 
what he will with his own. Ever, as he becomes more diligent, wiil 
he be more valued, if he observes a course like that of a wise man. 

1*1 Lit. ‘to creep into’ ; but '^uihsjnugan was used (like the Icel smjiiga), with 
the particular sense of putting the head thiough the neck-hole of a smock -hke 
garment; see Skeat, Etym. Diet., s v. smocTc. Hence the sense of ‘peer mto,’ 
‘ look into,’ or ‘ investigate ’ 

^ Pel haps a proverbial phrase 

^ Heie ‘flesh’ means what we now call ‘meat’ Flotsmem is obviously 
‘cream,' thoi-g; i).-<Tly ^lanslated hitherto by ‘ fioatmg-fat ’ However, the Icel 
smjor is the wi>id i- i* ‘ butter ’ , and ‘ float-butter ’ is obviously ‘ cream.’ 

^ Prov. Eng. cheeselope 
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(6) He should ever stimulate his servants by an admonition 
(to observe) their lord’s desire; and moreover should pay them 
according to what they deserve 

(7) He should never let his servants get tlie upper hand of 
him, but let him wish (to direct) each one, with a herd’s authority 
and according to folk-right Far better were it for him to be 
always out of office rather than in it, if they whom he should rule 
come to rule him It will not be piudent for his lord to permit 
this 

(8) He can ever be finding out something to be useful in, 
and be thinking of useful things to assist him However, it is 
most desirable for him to search out how he may promote the 
estate by faimmg^, when the right time for it comes round. 

(9) In May and June and J uly, in summer, one may harrow, 
carry out manure, set up sheep-hurdles, shear sheep, build up“, 
repair, hedge build with timber, cut wood, weed, make folds, 
and construct a fish- weir and a mill. 

(10) In harvest one may reap, in August and September 
and October one may mow, set woad with a dibble"^, gather home 
many crops, thatch them and cover them over, and cleanse^ the 
folds, prepare cattle-sheds and also shelters®, ere too severe a winter 
come to the farm; and also diligently prepare the soil. 

(11) In winter, one should plough, and m severe frosts 
cleave timber, make an orchard, and do many affairs indoors, 
i}]iiesh, cleave wood, put the cattle in stalls and the swine m pig- 
sties, set up a stove on the threshing-tioor — for an oven and a 
kiln' and many things are necessary on a farm — and moreover 
(provide) a hen-roost 

(12) In spring one should plough and graft, sow beans, sets 
a vine-yard, make ditches, hew wood for a wild-deer-fence ; and 
soon after tliat, if the weather permit, set madder, sow linseed 
(i e. tiaxseed) and also woad- seed, plant a garden, and (do) 
many things which I cannot fully enumerate, that a good steward 
ought to provide 

(13) He can always find something on the manor to improve; 
he need not be idle, when he is in it ; he can keep the house in 
order, set it to rights and clean it, and set hedges along the 
drains®, mend the breaches in the dikes, repair the li edges, root 
up weeds, lay planks between the houses, make tables and 
benches, provide horse-stalls, scour the floor; or let him think of® 
something that may be useful. 

1 I liere venture to tianslate/^/me liteially. 

2 I alter the punctuation, to give some sense ; the passage is certainly corrupt, 
but the emendation botettan (for bote atan) is almost ceitain 

8 Omittmg atan, see note 2 ^ See sect 15, for wdd^pitel 

5 Zupitza suggests that this is cognate with Gr wischen , see also Swed. vtsfa, 
to wipe over with a biush. 

8 A guess ; supposed to he allied to hUow 7 Ln an oast-house. 

8 Liebermann translates giep by Gei Icaninclien. Howevei, the Epmal 
gloss has : “ Scrobibus, groepnm X=grejpum) ’’ The leference is obviously to the 
setting of hedges with trenches below them, m the ordinary way, 

9 sijnnes is obviously wrong, but the hnal s was due to the $ m sum. Bead 
synne=^s%mi6, let him think of. It should govern a genitive. 
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(14) He should provide many tools for the homestead, and 
get many implements for the buildings, (as, for instance) — 

(15) An axe, adze, bill, awl, plane, saw, chimbe-ironh tie- 

hook^, auger, mattock, prise share, coulter, and also a goad-iron, 
scythe, sickle, weed-hook, spade, shovel, woad-dibble, barrow, 
besom, beetle, lake, foik, ladder, horse-comb and shears, faie- 
tongs, weighing scales, and many * ' _ - ^ (such as): 

flax-tin eads^, spindle, reel, yarn- winder, stoddle'^, weaver’s beams, 
press, comb, carding-tooP, weft, woofh wool-comb, roller^, slay^ 
("^), winder with a bent handle, shuttle, seam-pegs shears, needle, 
slick-stone 

(16) And if he has skilled woikmen, he should provide them 
with tools. As for the mill-wnght, shoe-maker, plumber, and 
other artisans, each work itself shews what is necessary for each, 
there is no man that can enumerate all the tools that one ought 
to have 

^17) One ought to have coverings for wains, ploughing-gear, 
harrowing-tackle, and many things that I cannot now name, as 
w^ell as a measure, an awl, and a flail for the threshing-floor, and 
many implements besides , as, a caldron, leaden vessel, kettle, 
ladle, pan, crock, fire-dog, dishes, bowls with handles, tubs, 
buckets, a churn, cheese-vat, bags, baskets, crates, bushels, sieves, 
seed-basket, wire-sieve, hair-sieve, wmnowing-fans, troughs, ash- 
wood-pails, hives, honey-bins, beer-barrels, bathing-tub, bowls, 
butts, dishes, vessels, cups, strainers candle-sticks, salt-cellar, 
spoon-case, pepper-horn, chest, money-box, yeast-box, seats ^^('2), 
foot-stools, chairs, basins lamp, lantern, leathern bottles, box 
for resin [or soap^], comb, iron bin, rack for fodder, fire-guard, 
meal-ark^®, oil-flask^^, oven-rake, diiug-siiovc*). 

(18) It is toilsome to recount all that he who holds this office 
ought to think of, he ought never to neglect anything that may 
prove useful, not even a mouse-trap, nor even, what is less, a 
peg for a hasp. Many thing'^ are needful for a faithful reeve 
of a household and for a temperate guardian of men 


I Piov. Eng chnnhe, the piomment pait of the staves beyond the iim of a 
bail el A chimhe-n on was piobahly a soit of spokeshave, to make the stave-ends 
even 

I do not see how a ‘ tie-hook ’ can mean a vice, as suggested. I take it to be 
a hook such as is used foi twistmg hay-bands. 

® Prov. E pube, a lever foi opening a box; the A S word means ‘ upening- 
iion ’ 

^ Translated by Ger. Jiachsmnde, without authoiity; the A. S. line Qil. Iman) 
means ‘ a line ’ 

5 Paltegiave has ‘ Stodyll, a toole for a wever ’ ; sense unknown. 

6 Pei haps allied to piov E to tum^ to caid wool for the first time. 

7 ‘ Cladica, weji vel otueh ^ ; Gloss. 13 23 , and owel=v»^OQt 
^ ‘ Kij)-tieey the horizontal roller of a draw-well ’ , Haihwell. 

9 See Bosworth lo i e pegs to hold a thmg for sewmg 

II See Haihwell 

12 See Toliei , from ston, to stram is lt==})Uda 

1^ Lat lobelia. 

1® Haidly a meal-i^oase, but rathei a meai-aik or box, called a meal-house as 
being a place where it is stoied 

IS I take cd m the sense of * oil,’ not ‘ eel.’ 
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(19) I have declared all as well as I could, let him who 
knows better declare more than this. 


2. Extenta Maneriz de Borle 


® Extenta Manerii de Boilee facta ibidem die marti.? 
'grox.ima post mnctl Mat^fhcei Apo^zJeli Anno domnii 

Mcccviii regno 'R^egis Rdwardi fiki Regis Rdivardi p^^imo, cora??^ 
Johcmnem le Doo Senescho//o per mamis WilheZ/m de ffolesham 
clerici per ^SiCYamentum RhilijyjA le Beve de Borlee, Henrico 
Lambert?, Dionisz? Bauf, Bicai’di atte Mere, Waiter? Johan 
ot Boberti Ernald tene?ztes do?? 2 ?ni in p?’edic/a villa de Borlegh, 
ft Mesua- Qui omzies jiiru^i dicunt q??od est ilmleoi unyiii mesuagiinu bene 
g%um. rationabil?^er edificatum et sufficit pro exitibz^^ maneri? et 

continet in se infra situm maner?? q??rttiior acras per estnnationew. 
Et valet herbagiuw? inde per aniiu?/? per estimationem ij s. C[ Et 
C Cmtila- curtiiagmm inde valet per annum xij d aliquand'o plus et ali» 
C^Gardi- minz^s secundum gziod appreciati^r. Et gardinum inde 

num valet per annum ut in pomis et uvis vinear dzm cum accidennt v s. 
et aliquanc^o plus. - C Swmmo^ viij s. 

CL Advo- m Et sciend??m q?6od dom??ius est verus patron??^ ecclesie de 
valet dic^a ecclesia ut in Blades oblatis subventionib'ws 
et aliis mmutis decimis per annum sec???idwm tajxattonem x librae. 

Molendi- ^ Et ibidem unum molendinum aquaticum in maner?o, et 
valet per annum ad dimittendwm ad tirmam lx s Et piscav???m 
in stagno valet per annum pe/* estimattoziem cum avalatione 
^ Anguillaritm de gurgitibwe xi] d. Bumma Ixi s. 

C Bobcus. C Est ibidem unus boscus vocatus le Hoo et continet in se 
X acrcfcs, et valet herbagium inde per annun? vs. Et suboscus 
inde valet per annum, et hoc sine waste, v s. Et pannag-mm® 
inde valet per annum xii d. Et ibidem quidam alius boscus 
vocato Chalvecroft’ et continet in se v acras cum fossat?s. Et 
valet herbagium inde per annum ij s. vi d. Et suboscus inde 
" valet per annum nj s. Et pannagmm valet inde per annum vi d. 

C Si^mma valon’s xvij s. 

C Terre in c Sunt ibidem de terra arabili in domzmeo in diversis 
onnnico campis ccc acre terre per minus centum. Et valet per annum 
ad dimittend??m, xv h. preewm acre xij d. 

C Sz4mma SLCYarum ccc. 

<[ Sttmma Talor?s xv li. 

C Et sciendum qwod pe?‘tica terre in isto maner?o continet 
XVI pedes et dimidiuzn ad terram mensurandam Et quelibet 
acra potest congrue seminari de li hussellis efc dimi<i?o frumenti, 
de duob??s hussellis et dim?cf?o siK^?ms, de li hussellis et dimidio 
pisorwm, de iij hussellis avene, et hoc annulatfm et de iiij*^^ 


1 Weir or milldam, 

2 Payment for peimjssion to feed smne in the loid’s wood. 
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hussellis ordei per mensuram rasam\ Et caruca debet 

jungi de bob^t5 et afifr^s Et caruca potest QommunitOiV 
arrare per die??^ unam acram terre et aliqu«nt/o plus. 

Sunt ibidem de prato falcabili in diversis locis xxix acre et f£ Piatuwi 
i roda Et valent per annum vij li. vi s et iij d. ^recium acre v s ialca6i?€. 

c Sianm^x acraimm xxix acre, i rod<^. 

® ^umma denarzerwm vij li, vi s. iij d. 

®r Sunt ibidem de pastura separabili xxviij acre et valent per ®; Pastma 
annum xlii s. ^rec%um acre xviij d. de quibws xvi acre assigns ^^wr separabilib 
vacc^5 pro daeria Et xii bobus et stotto. Swmm (2 xlii s. 

Sciendim q^md dom^‘^^us potest ha-5ere m comniuna pasture c Pastura 
(sic) de Borlee cum esiauiewto ffnsoor 2 ^m et domimeorwm dem^ni (^ommuma, 
tempore ape?’to“ C bidentes per mams centll7^^l 

Et valet pasture cujuslibet capius per annu7?2. ij d. et non plus 
propter resumptionem cibi Berkar’. Bumma xx s. 

t[ Est ibidem quedam curia de libere tenentlb^45 dom^ni et c ^nes et 
custuniarMS de iii septlma?^^s in iii septimewas Et valent fines 
et perquisite inde per annu??i cum visu iranci pleg?.^ xx s Lete 

C Stimmci patet. 

^ Wilh’e^mus films 'Ra^dulphi Miles tenet de dommo xviij C Libeie 
acras reddendo inde per annum ad pascha xvnj d. ad festiim 
Saticti MichaeZis xviij d. 

C Henricus de Latheleye tenet de domino 1 acras terre 
reddenc^o inde per annum ad Pascha xxi d. et ad festiim SuTicti 
MiciiaeZis xxi d Et debet sectam curie. 

f[ Johannes de Lystone tenet de domino in Borlee xl acr«s 
terre et mj acras prati reddeno^o inde per annum ad fesium Sa^cti 
Michae/is vj d. p?^o omnibus servicits. 

C WillieZmws Joye tenet de domino unum mesuagmm et xx 
acras terre et ii acras prati et dimiJiam acram pasture, reddendo 
inde per annum ad festum Sancti Micliaetis xij d. Et debet 
sectam curie. 

C Hugo atte fien tenet de doiuino vi aertis terre et dimidiam 
acram prati et i rodam pasture, redde^ido inde per annum ad 
predic^os duos terminos ij sol. ix d. Et debet sectam curie. 

C Begmaldus Crummelond tenet de domino xii acras terre 
reddendo inde per annum x s. et debet sectam cuine. 

{[ AVillieimns le Yacther’ tenet de domino in dominico et 
servitio ij acras terre et dimidiam acram prati, reddendo mde 
pel’ annum ad Paseba et ad festum sancti Michaeiis per equales 
porbiones vij d. Et debet sectam curie. 

C Tenentes terrte Simonis Aunsel videlicet. 

i Corn was either heaped m the bushel, or straked so as to fill the measure and 
no more ; this latter was memuta lasa When the bushel was heaped {cumulata) 
an allowance was made pio cumvlo m keepmg the reckonmg; see below, p. 602 

2 When the tempoiaiy fencing was lemoved and all the fields lay open 

® He might pastm’e 100 sheep, by the greater bundled, i.e 120 


C. H. 


37 
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c Johannes Aunsel tenet cotag^nm et una ??2 rodaw^ 

terre. ft Rogerns atte Remete acras et iii rodas te^re, 
Ricar«ius Gakoun ij acras terre. 4[ Oslock’ i SLoram 

terre. C Augustn^ ie Clerk’ ij acras et dimid^am terre 
Waltents Morel lij acras terre. Diom&ms Rarfns i rodam 
prati. Et reddim^ mde per allna>?^ videlicet ad Pascha ix d., 
et ad iestuyn Bancti MichaeZis ir d Et ad i^flcatione7n de 
Unthiel ij s. ij d. ob. q. Et ad ISTatale do?mni unam gdlhnam 
'py'eoii i d. ob Et invement ii horiines metentes ad unu??i 
Bedrepe^ in autumpno p?'a voluntate donnm ad cibum da7n^m ut 
patet lnfer^ns. Precitm cnjuslibet 023e?'is ij d. Et facieiit secta/n 
cur^e. 

®[ Williehnus Oslock tenet de d(}m^no. i mes7cagmni et xs 
acras terre et i rodain prati, Redden^^o inde per annum ad p?’e- 
d^c^os ij temiaos liij s Et de Unthield ad purifica^ionem Bea^^e 
Marie ij s ij d ob Et ad Nata^e domini i galKnam precu 
i d ob. Et metet m autumpno ad unnm Eedrepe per duos 
horai??es ad cihujn domini ut supra. Et debet merchet Et 
faci^ sectam cur^e. 

C Si^mma reddi^ns assise de tB-nnmo Banoti MichaeZis 
libere tenentinm ix s. vni d. 

t[ Item V s. 

4[ Bumma te/mini purifica^io7iis de Unthield per annum 
iiij s. V d. ob 

Bumma reddz^us termini pasclie vnj s. ij d. 

C Item V s, 

41 Snmma Gallinaritm de tennmo Natalis domim lij d. 

® Walterus Johan tenet de do?>mio in villenag?a unu?n 
mesuagznm et x acras terre Reddenc^o mde per annum ad festam 
FurzJicalio?iis Beale Marze de Hunthield iiij s. v d. ob. Et ad 
Pascha xx d. ob. Et ad festnm Sanc^i Michaehs xxi d. ob. Et ad 
fes^um NataZ^s dotmni i galKnam et dimidiam preciz galline i d. 
ob. Et a festo Sa^icifi Mic7iae^?s usq 26 e ad fedlum Bancii Petri ad 
Yincula qnalibet septimana trza opera per unum hominem sine 
cibo domini precium operis ob. Escej^tis iiibus septiinan?s, 'Videlicet 
septimana Nata^ts Domwii. Pasche, et septimana Pentecostes in 
quibws non operabunt, msi mdigeat de necessitate pro blado in 
autumpno ligando, et ferns ^ levandis. Et arabit cum caruca sua, 
sive mngat sive non iiiP^ acras terre domini sine cibo domini 
pree?nm cuiusZ^to acre vd q’^, iine?e iiacras tempore seisone irumenti^ 
et 11 acras ad avenam. Et cariabi^ fima® dom^ni in manerio cum 
equo et caretta sua ad cibum domini, vide^ice^ quolibet die i panewi 
et dimidzam siliginis unde de qnarterio debent fieri xl panes. Et 
sarclare bladn^n^ dom^ni quamdiu fuerint sarclandnm et allocaJi^nr 

^ Men holding in villamage but paying money lent, with hght services. 
Vmogradoff, Eng. Hist. Ren. i 734. Eound, Ibid. ii. 103. 

2 Eeaping done at the lord’s bidding s Hay. 

^ I'lme for sowing wheat (autumn). s Manure. ® To weed the corn. 
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ill openb2«5 suis. Et debet idlcare^ pmta videlicet i 

acram et tertiam partem unius acre per mensura?>i ydoiieam. Et 
alloca6^^vyr in ope^ibws suis, videlicet pro quaK6eii acm iij opera. 

fl Et sciendam qwod q^^a9^c^oc^t7^q^Ie ipee simnl cu???, aliis 
ciistumar?‘/-s ville falcaverint p?"atuin de Rainholm, ha5ebiint 
ex co? 2 siietudine iii busseZ^os frumenti ad panem et unum Hiir- 
tarda.?7i® preen xviij d., et i lagenam butyri et iinuwi caseum ex 
daeria do'???ini po6‘^ meliorem, et sal et farinam avene pro patagm 
suo et totum lac matiitiiiale de ommbus vacc?'s totms Daerie ad 
ipszmi tempus. Et sparget, levabit et cumulabit predicAim acram 
et dimidicmi feiii et cariabit ad manerium et aIiocabit^tr in operibus 
suis. Et lia^ebit pro quolidet opere falcatio? 2 is ta/itum de herbagio 
viridi cum falcaueritj qaantuTiz poterit levare super punctum falcis 
sue. Et cum cariaverit d-E’c^wrn fellu??^ habebit in fine dicti cari- 
agii de feno pleniiwi corp^^5 careiJte sue. Et metet m autumpno 
a festo Sowed Petr^ ad Yincula usq-ae ad festum Sawed AiicbaeZis 
per totum autumpnurw xxiiij opera sine cybo domini precmwi 
operis i d. Et eariabiZ bladtm dowiini et tassabit et allocaZ>?’Zwr in 
operibwa suis. Et habebit quotiens cariaverit i garbawi vocatam 
menesehef et averabit Sum equo suo xii leueas circa manerium ad 
pondus duorwm buss'eZZorwm saKif, vel iii busseliorw'm frume?iti, 
siliginis et pisorwm- et faba^’?im. Et de avena iiij bwa. avene. Et 
debet querere predicZwm biadum ad granarmm domini cum pre- 
dicto equo et sacco proprio. Et habebit qwotiens averaverit de 
avena quantum potest ter in manu sua palmare et levare poterit. 
Et si non averaverit niMl dabit set allocabitte-r pro quoK5eZ (sic) 
avera i opus preekem oh. Et dabit auxilium et faciet sectam 
curie. Et dabiZ merciietiim pro filia sua maritanda ad voiu?a- 
tatem dowdni. 

<[ Idem Walterus teneZ i toftu7?i qui continet ij acras terre. 
Et faciet a festo Truiitati^ usqwe ad Gularn Augusti^ qualibet 
&eptimana ij opera prec'd^m operis ob. Et pro dimidio tofto qua- 
lihet Boptimana per idem tempos i opws precium ut supra. Et a 
Gula Augusti usq'ue iestum Sawed MichaeZis quaK6eZ septimawa^ 
i opws et dhnidkim sine cibo domini preci^tm operis i d. Et 
habebit j garbam vocatam Tofschef^ quantum poterit ligare i??» 
quodawi ligamiwe metato et no?^ abradicato®, neqt^e cuwi radicibws 
ne terra extracto. 

Ricardus atte Mere tenet de Domino in villenagio xx 
acras* terre reddewdo inde per annum de Unthield ad festwm 
pmificationis iiij s. v d. oh. et ad pascha xvi d. Et ad iestum 
Sawnd MichaeZis xvij d., et ad NataZe domini i gallmam preoii 
ut supra. Et ope?’abit a fee^o SaweZi AiichaeZis usqwe ad festwm 
SaweZi Petri ad vincula quali6eZ septimawa ut Walterwe Johan. 

1 To mow. 2 A ram. 

® Men’s sheaf, wMcli two reapers received while at work, Scrope, Castle 
Combe, 50. * August 1. Lammas Day. 

® Possibly the sheaf received by the holder of a toft who worked in harvest; 
Spelman gives tofm.an, the owner of a toft. 

6 Stubbie vras much valued, and in reaping a great deal of straw was left. 

87—2 
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Et arrabit, cariabit fimum, sarclabit bladii?/?, falcabit pmtum, 
sparget, cmnwlabz^ et ad Manerw/m cariabit, metet m antiimpno, 
averabit et faciet omnia alia s^rvic^a ut -predictus 'Wdlterus 
Joban. Et dabit auxilmm et merchet et iacief sectam curie. 

f\_ Idem 'Ricardus tenet unum toftu^/n Et a iesto 

Trimtatis u&q^le ad Gulam Augns^-i quahbet septi/?ia9ia ij opera 
precium suj^ra. Et a £ 55^0 Gule Augusii usqwe iestum miicti 
Mlchaei^s quaK6e^ sept-iwiana i opus sine cibo do //am piecium^ d. 

4[ Robeitus Ernald tene^ de domtno m villenog/o xx Sboras 
terre reddendo inc^o et faciendo omnisi servicia et co}iSu.etudines m 
omnihus sicnt d^ci^^^s Pticarcius atte Mere. Et dabit Siuxd'ia et 
merchet et faciet sectam cur^e. Et tene^ i toftum de domino et 
fao^^ in omnibna et smguZ/5 sic^ti^ prod^cifns Rica^’/ins atte Mere, 

® Matilda Davy tenet de domino in villena^^o xx acra^ terre 
reddencZo intZe et factmdo in omnibns sicn^ d/cZns RicarcZ^s atte 
Mere. Et et^am pro tofto suo sicnZ d/cins RicarcZ//s Et dab/Z 
auxiKa et faciet merchet et sectot/n curie. 

f[ 'Philippus le Reve teneZ de domino in villenagio x acras 
terra reddens inde per annum ad pur^^(S^a^Z^onem beaZe Marte de 
Unthield ij s. li d. ob. q. Et ad Pascha viij d. Et ad festu/n 
Sancd MichaeZis viij d. Et ad JSTataZe domini i gallincan prec^i 
i d. Et arrabiZ, caria6iZ fimos, sarclabit bladnm, falcaZ^iZ prata, 
sparget, cumulabit. Et facieZ omnia alia servicia medietate ut 
terra predic^i RicarcZi atte Mere Et dabit merchet et facieZ 
sectam curie. 

C Idem Philijo/>ns teneZ unu?n toftum et faciZ pro eo omnia 
servicia ut p?’edicZns Rica^'cZns atte Mere et sectam curie. 

U Dionisine Rolf ns teneZ de domino in villenagio x acras 
terre reddendo inde et faciendo in reddiZn et omnibus aliis 
servicits ut predicZns RicarcZns atte Mere. Et pro uno tofto 
qnod tenet facieZ in om?zibns sicnZ idem RicarcZns. Et idem 
Dionisins tenet unam acram terre reddencZo ineZe per annnm xii d. 
*ad festnm pasche et sa^/cti MichaeZis per equales porc^ones. 

<[ Petrns ad crucem teneZ de domino in villenayio x acras 
terre, Ideddendo inde et faciendo reddiZn/n et alias conhuetudines 
et servicia ut predicZns ph.ihppus le Reve Et pro uno tofto 
qnod teneZ faciZ m omnibns sicut idem 'Bh.ilippus et fac/Z sectarz^ 
curie. 

15^ "Eidmund Nel teneZ de domino in villenagio x acras teri'e 
reddeneZo incZe per annum et faciendo omnia servicia ut predicZi^s 
philippue, C Idem EdmancZ tenet drmidium toftum et faciZ in 
omnihus omnia servicia medietatem ut toftum predicZi philippi, ^ 

<[ Wual terns de Lynton’ tenet de domino in villenagio x 
acras terre Reddendo inde et faciendo omnia servicia et consne- 
iudines ut predicZns Fhilippus le Reve 

Idem Wualterus tenet de domino dimidium toftum et 
facit in omnibus sicnZ predicZns EdmnncZ J^eel. 
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C Aschelot le Yonge tenet de dommo in villenap'io x acras 
terra et Aimidium toftum et in omnibt^s iit pradic^ws Wal- 
terus de Lynton’. 

fi Heiiricus Lam herd tenet de domino s acras terra et 
dimidmm foftum. Et faci^ in om^^ib^t5 et sing-wdis sicut Wal- 
ter us de Lynton’. Et insupar pro quadam strata vocata Bap- 
strete ij d, per annu?7i. 

(H J oh«?z7?.es Bolf tenet de domino x acroj5 terre et dimidium 
toft^m^. Et fac^j5 in ow7^ib^^s services sicut dzc^^^s Walterws. Et 
p^‘o qiiadam Ptapstrete ii d. per annum. 

c Jolia72.ria Gillej WilKoZ^nws Gille et Petrtis Gille tenent x 
acras et dimidmm toftum, et facii^T^i^ in ommba^s serviciis sicut 
dictiis, Waitor^^s de'Lynton’. 

g[ Agnes Selone tenet de domino x acr«s terre et dimidium 
toft^^m. Et faci^ i?z oiyinihm serviciis et con^uetudinihim sicut 
dickis Walterus. 

C Thomas de Beculver cle^dcus tenet de domino quamdnm 
terram vocata^n Stanegroundeslond quo co77tinet x acras terro 
et difnidmm toftwri. ^t fact^ om?'da alia seruicia et consuetu- 
dines in onwibws serviciis sicut dictus "Wahorws de Lyntoiie. 

Willielmzis Warengu^s et Matildti Warengtis teneut de 
do??zino in villena^io v acms torre, Et redd^^?^^ indo por nnnum 
ad fos^wm Y^rificationis beetle Marie de Unthield xiij d. ob. Ad 
pascha iiij d. Ad festwm sailed Michaeiis iiij d. q. Et ad N at- 
ale domini j gdllinam precii ut supra. Et faci^ in omnibws aliis 
serviciis et consueticdinidus medieMem ut te?Ta, Philippi le Reve. 

H Idem Willielmus et Matilda tenent unu?n toftu^w et faomzzt " 
i«, om^^ihas sicut p?*edictas Phiiiy>j9as. 

C Idem Wiilieimz^s tene^ v acms terre per se. Et faci25 in 
onmibws serviciis et coiisuetT^dim^iis medielaiezn ut prediotus 
phiZippas. Et pro q?^arta parte uniws tofti qaod tenet, facit 
quartam pa?*te/n sicut et alii solvunt pro tanto teneme'?^^o. 

f[ Idem WillieZmtis debet pro Wareiigerestrete ij d. per annuT???* 
ad tez’minos prescriptos. 

Williednms Faber tenet de doraino vi acras terre pro 
ferraraento carucarum domini de proprio ferro eiusdem domini 
fabricaiido. Et reddi^ de Gnthield xii d. ob. q. 

ft Dionisiws State tenet de domino in villenagio v acra^? terre, 
et quarta^n partem unius tofti, Beddendo et faciendo in omnibus 
et singulis per annum sicut dici^ies WillieZmas Wareng'its pro v 
acris terre et qt^arta parte uni?^5 tofti sui. 

NiclioZaus Hervy tenet de domino in villenagio v aevas et 
iiij^'”" partem j tofti, reddendo et facien-do in o/mibus por annum 
sicut dict?a6’ W. Wareng?i5 pro tanta torra. 

WillieZ?72.as Selone tenet de domino in villenagio v acras 
terre et partem j tofti, Heddendo inde et facio'ado in om^d- 
b-as per annum sicut diciws W. Warengas pro tanta torra. 
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<[[ Mai'geria Simondes tenet de dowmo v acrn^s terre, red- 
dendo inde et faciendo in omnihus siciit dictuB pro 

tanta terra 

fil Wal terns Arnewy teneU de dommo in villena^^o v acras 
terre redderio^o in<ie et facie?ido om? 2 ia servicia siciit p?*ed^c^a 
Margeria. 

c Mabilka atte Mere tenesJ de domj.no v acras terre, Bed- 
dendo et faciendo m omnibus et singulis sicut predjcjJa Margeria. 

C[ Mabilkcfc iSTicole tene?J de domino v acras terre, redde?^<^o 
et faciendo in omnibus et singulis sicut pred^CJ;a Margeria. 

$[ lidem Wal terns Mabillm atte Mere et Mabilba Nicole 
tene?^t unum toftum redde >ic?o inde et faciendo servicia sicut 
Ph2%ijows le Beve pro tofto suo 

4[ Badulfus Denys tenet de dommo unum toftu??^ redde ?ir/o 
inc?e per s^nnum in ommbws sicut d^ci5us Vbilij)puB le Beve Et 
p?’op^er hoc debet aperire sulcos aquaticos in yeme super terrain. 
dom^nl, tempore seisone ivumenti, Et debet spargere dma domini 
q'aamdiu fuennt spargenda qualibet seisona aniu. Et si non 
aperient neque fima sparserit nichil dabit. 

C Mabilka de Alfetone et Gundreda soror eius tenent de 
domino j toftum et iz.oiunt in omnidous Biout ^redictus Ido^dulphns 
Dynis. 

C Willielmus Nenour tenet de dom^no j cotagi?6m et facz^ 
qualibet septimana operabik j opas die lune precmm ob vicfekee^a 
festo Banoti MichaeZis usq 2 te festum Bcmcti Petr^ ad vincula et a 
festo Sanc^i Petri ad Ynicula usqwe ad iebtam ^anoti MichaeZis 
quak6e^ septima9?a j opus prec^o operis j d. 

Walterus Selone tenet de dom^no j cotagmm et inoit in 
ommbi^s sic^i^ Waite? us Nenour. 

Et scie?^d^m quod si predick W. Nenour et Waiter?^.s 
Solone tr^tutave?’int blad'wm in Grangm do?^^^rn habebu?dt de 
do?mno de foragio q^^antum poterunt simid et semel cuo^ uno 
rastro in area dicife Grangie congregare. Et sic de feno-cum in 
prato domini eum congregaverint. Et hoc a tempore quo non 
extat memoria, ut d^ci^5^6r. 

41 Sciendtim q?tod om?^es custumarii su]>rad^c^l debent metere 
in autumpno per unum diem ad unum Bedrepe de frumento. Et 
haZ)ebunt inter eos vj hussellos fi umenti ad panem suuoi in manerio 
furnitum et potag^^^m et carnem videlicet duo ho?7n?ies i ferculum 
carnis bovine et caseu?n et cervisiam ad bibend Et predick 
custumarii ope?"abu'7it in autu?npno ad duas precarias avene Et 
ha6ebunt vi hussellos sllig^?^^s ad pane??^ suu?ii ut predZc?5?^m 
est. Potagmm ut prms, et alleces^ videlicet quik5e^ duo homines 
vi alleces et caseum ut prins et aquam ad bibendnm. 


Herrings. 
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Siauma ve^diius assise custumari^ de 
termino Sanc^i Mlcha6?^s per 
annum xviii s. xi d ob q 


C D© 

teimino 

MicIiaeUV- 


redd2^ii5 de Unthield de 
iermino ^uviiicationis Iv s. vii d 


(H Pmlf^- 
cationib 


Bummci reddz^i^s de termino Pasche. xvii s. ii cl. ob C Pascli- 

ahs 

Summit TQdditus Gallinarum d%Gto- ^ l^ditalis 

rum cu^tumariorum de iermino tlowwwi. 

]S^at^:d^s ii s xi cl q 

Sunvna redehius assise de iermino 
pasche. iaiTi Itbere ieneniium quam 
cusiumariortim xxv s. iv d. ob. 

S'^6m??^a redchizis eorumdem de ter- 
mi?io saTzc^i Michae^zs pe?* annum 
xxviij s. vij d. Item x s. ad 
predzc^os ie^'mznos 

Bumma Custuraoritm Yoocitoomm Un- 
thield ad '^x^'ificationem heaie 
Marze per annum lx s ob. 

Szzmma redclziJws Galimarzz»i de ISTa- 

iali domini iii s. ii d q. 

Szzmria sum?ziarzt/a- pz^edzc^arwm cum 

Unthield per annum cxvij s. iii d. 

C Item de Reginald’ Crummelond’ x s. reddz<{zzs per annum 
inveniente. po5^ Qxiontam imtam. 


C Sunt ibidem de operibzze custumams ut ^atet supe?iz4e a Ope? a. 
fes^o sanoii MichczeZis usq?^e ad gulam Augws^i pe?’ xliiij septz??icm£Z5 
mcccc iiij’“ et v opera pe?* septzma? 2 ci?a iij opera 

C Et de duobas cotagiarm pe;* idem tempzzs mj*^ viii opera 
de quolz^e?^ oovim pe/* he-^iimanam i op2Z5 

C Et de xvj toftmen a itsto sancte Triniiatis usqzee ad gulam 
Augw^iJz per x sepiimajias cce et xx opei’a p?*eczzzm cuiuslz^eij’* 
opez’is ob de quibas reiractaliir pro iij septima?ns mdelioet 
Pasche et Penteco^^ee aliocandz^ Et etzezm pro ij cotagzie et 
pro arruvis gabule ad seisoz?a5 diversas alloccz?zdz5, clii opera. 

Et remanez; mdccxlij ope?*a preczwm opens ob. 

C Bumma iiij li. vj s. viij d. ob. 

C Sunt ibidem de exitzz predic^onzm custumariorz^m xxij 
gabule et dimidia quarum quelibet gabula debet arrare super 
terram do77imi ad divez^sas sesonas. Et valet gabula ad coInmodu??^ 
dommi ad omnes seisinas x d ob. 

C Szzmma xix s. viij d. q. 

€[ Sunt ibidem de ope/’ibus autumpnaZz5zzs' predzc^om??i cus- 
iwmmdorum a gula Augizs^z usqzze ad festizm mncti Michae^is 
cccc xxiiij opera preoiuin opens ij d. 


Bumma xlj s. ij d. 
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C Bumma totiws valori^^ per extentaw xliij li. xix s. ob. q. 

C Item de Kegina^c?’ Crummelond’ x s p^^r annum inveni- 
en^e ^o$t coniectum extents nt supra, de qiiibws retracts 5 vij d. 
reddi^w 5 debits Domine ffelicie de Sender per anmim pro quodam 
praio vocato Baselyemede apud Radbrygge. 

C Remaned xliij li. xviij s. v d. ob. q. C Item, x s. ut supra. 

Et sciendwm qt^od domM2Us prior Eccie 6 "^e Chri^d Can- 
tuariensis hohet libertatem suam in villa de Borlee. Et ha 5 et 
Infangenethief et Utfangene thief ^ cur^ manu opere capj 5 o videKcejJ 
Hondhabbande^, Bakberande^ Et furcejudiddes eiusdem liber- 
tat^5 stant et debent stare ad Radbrigge Et inde ad inquiren- 
diUin de pillor/a et Trebiidiet’^. Et inquisitii? 7 i est qi^od debeti^r 
stare ext^'a portas exteriores versus occidente/u luxiJo porcariwri 
dommi 

C Et memorandiim qi^od quocienscunqi^e indigent quod iiij 
ho??U 7 ies et praepos^twm extiterint coram lusticiariis in itine?‘e 
vel alibi 'videlicet ad gaola§ domini Bjegis deliberandas vel alibi 
uZ'icumqi^e fuerint. Dommus debet invedre duos homines 
sumpti 2 >n'S suis coram eisdem iusticiarii.°' Et villata de Borlee 
sumptibit 6 ^ suis iij homines inveizient. Et hoc "per consuetudinem 
a tewipore qno non extat memoria ut dicituv. 

Et sciend?^m qnod si qnis custumarm^ domini in isto 
maneino obient Domznus habebit de herietto® meliorem bestiam 
ip6i2i5 tenentis tempore mortis sui inventam. Et si bestiam non 
habueritj dabit domino pro henetto ij s. vi d. Et heres faciei 
tinem domino pro tQnemento qnod fiiit paz^ris sui, si si 6 i viderit 
expedire, sin auifem nichii ine?e ho^Sebit. Salvo tamen uxoti 
eiusdem teneni{i5 defuncti toto tonemento qnod fuit viri sui 
die quo obii^ ad tenendnm de do?nino ut liberum bancum suum 
ad terminnm vite sue, si se tenuerit sine marito, et faciendo 
servicia domino inde debita et consueta. C Si mitem per licen- 
ciam domini se manta verit, hei^edes prediciii defuncti predic^nm 
tenementum per licenciam do??imi intrabuiit et uxorem relictam 
"diciJi defuncti d© medie^a^e dicz^i tonementi dotabun^. 

3 . Commutation of Services for Rent. Barrington. 

Sequitnr servicinm quod died tenentes tenentnr facere annua- 
tim sub hac forma. Isiemorandum quod dimidia virgata terre 
custumabilis in villa de Barentonn de homagio domini Ricardi 
de Munfichet dahit operari per annnm viz a ifesto sanc^i Michneds 

1 Jmisdiction over a tluef caugiit on tlie manor ^ 

2 Jurisdiction over any of the men of tlie manor taken for felony, out of 
his fee. 

s When the thief had stolen goods in his hand 

^ When the thief was bearing stolen goods on his hack. 

® A tumbrel. 

s In early times the horses and aims of mihtary vassals went to the king 
•when they died, and a similar obligation was long discharged by villains with 
inferior animals. 
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usque ad Natale I)omim m qualibet qmndena tres operaciOJies 
'precium ope?’is ob Et debet arrare per diem et dimichum et 
erit allocate pro tribi^a o^erajQionihus Et valet arrura si non arat 
VI d Et dehet lierciare quhique dies cmn j equo et alloca6^^?^^^^r 
61 V ope?’ac{biies, et \ alet si herciat v d Et dab it ad festum 
sancii Martini j d. ad Warlipayn et ij d ad Slayreclier et ii 
gallmae ad Xata^e doimni precii ii d. Et debet averare ter pei 
annum et erit allocatum pro tmbne opersiGiombus, Et si sit foria 
pe/ una7?i noctem ha5ebit sibime?5 cibum et equo suo de custu 
dominij et erit allocatiufi de quoh^et averag[i]o ii operacio7ies et 
valeiJ VI d Et faciei cpiuvterium brasn contra JSTatale dommi vel 
11 d Et inveniet foragiu?n ad ii equos domini per ij noctee infra 
Natale domini ad domu?M sua//i si do?ninns hahct Iiosp^^e??i Et 
dehet ope^’are a I^atali domini usqwe ad Pascha in qucdibet 
qnindena, nj ope rue tones precii^m opens ob. Et deSet arrare pei* 
1 dieui et dximdium et erit alloca^?i;?i pro tribus ope?-acionibit<9, et 
vale^ SI noM arat vj d Et faciei j q-wartenum brasti^ contrei 
pascha vel ij d et dabit x oua ad pascha et valent ob Et 
dehet operate a pasclia usqtte ad fes^nm sanc^i JoAa?^)ns Eaptt^/e 
in quahhet qiwndena iij^operaciones p?'ec^uM opens ob. Et de5e^ 
arrare per unuot dieoi et dimidtum Et ent allocuifa p?’o iij 
operibus. Et vale^ si non arat vi d Et de5e^ operate a festo 
sancfi Johannie Baptie^e usqne ad gulam August! in quahhet 
qmnde? 2 a iij operacio? 2 es p?^eom??i opens ob. Et falcabit holmum 
domni infra clausum et omnes custnmarii simnl ^ ^ pro 
multone suo precimn x d. ob Et falcabit aliuo? pratum et 
levabit pro ij operibus Et sarclabit per uniim diem pro amore, 
VIZ qicod a festo sancti IShchaelis usque ad gulam augne^i qu iim 
deSet tr^turare pro operibne xxiiij garbas ivunieuti triturab-it p?’o 
uno ope^’e et xxx ordei pro uno opere et tantum fabara?n et 
pisornm pro i opere. Et si ad op 2 is fecerit operabit a mane 
usqne ad nonam pro uno ope?'e Et de gula augusti usqne ad 
festum sancti Michue^ie debet in quahhet qiimdena v operaciooes 
per totu^/i diem cum j homine prec^^lm opens j d. et ob Et de^et 
facere iij p^’ecarias pe?' iij dies qnoli5e^ die cu?n ij homi?abue eb* 
lio5ebit cibu7/i suum Et de6et facere iij lovebones poa^ precarias 
cum j li07mne suo opere et suo cibo precinm emubhhet i d. et ob. 
Et canabit xvi carectas bladi suo ope^'e prec-io cuin&‘k6et carecte 
ob Et falcabit j sellionewi de dolo do mini si do?? 2 inns vult, et 
cariabit ad hospicinm dom^ni pro j ope/e Et si sit dimidia acra 
falcabit pro ij operibus et dabi?5 dimidiam aucam ad festum sancti 
Michaelis precio j d. Et dabit j garbam frnmenti propter qnod 
equi sm manducant dum intra^it bladum suum aliqna occasione. 

Et scienda?n quod infra xij dies Natalis dom^ni, septimanas 
pasclie et Pentecoste*" quietws erit ab omni opere, et si dies 
operacionis sue sit m die aposiSoli vel in alio ffesto de quo habetur 
vigdia qzdetus est ab o??mi opere, et consuetudi?ie, Et no ?2 
po^e^^ ponere fiiium suuwi ad studium neqwe maritare filiam suam 


1 Malt. 
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s^Ile \\Q>entia dowtni. Ista vero ope?’a supra d'ic^'a mutata su?i^ 
in pecuniam et sic is to die non faciiiat opera sed &olvu?it ut 
sequitar. [The names and payments follow ] 

Winslow. (Monday after S Ambrose Ep in the twenty-first 
year of Edward III.) Dimissio terrarum. 

Memorandi^m quod omues tenentes infra scr?,pti tarn de 
WynsZouJo quam de Greneburgh concedunZ p?’o se et suis here- 
dibus qimd quociens et qz^ando redditus terYorian et pa&turarwru 
'infiascriptus aretro esse contige^it ad aliqueoi iermiyium in parte 
vel in toto, quod Aominus per balliro^ suos in omnibus aliis 
terns et tonementis que de dommo tenent?^!; in Wynsiou;e et m 
Greneburgh predict^^ possit distringere et distncto5 retmere 
quousgue de p?'edicZis vedditibus sive aTroTagiis, plenar-Ze fuerit 
satisfactus. Et preterea omues heredes predictorum tenent^^^m 
finem facient cum dom^no post mortem antecessorum suorum 
pro ingressu ha^endo in tenemeniis predictig ad voluntatem 
domini. Et herietab-Zz etc 

A later entry shows that a considei^ble area of land was 
again let in the forty-second year of Edward III. 

Rustington. 

l^^otandzim quod om^^es virgate terre et dimidie virgate et 
fiferthinglondes ab antique tenebantur in bonda^'io prout "patet 
per custuma^ prediotas, et postquam magna pestilenc^a fuit, viz 
^in tempore l^dwardl tercii, alique tenure inde uno tempore et 
alique alio, pormisse fuere in manus domim, et postea dimisse per 
dorntnum pro oertis redditibus prout paUi per antiquam com- 
po$ 2 Honem de anno 'Rdioardi iij xx° [sic]. Et sic alZorata fuit 
tenura bondagii et custumaria operibus et servicws. Et sic 
modo tenentur ad volunZaZem domfni. 

Nomina nativorum domini de sanguine huic manerio suo 
^ertinentium, viz. (but the names are not added). 

4. Stock and Land Lease. 

The following example, to which my attention was called 
by the Rev. W. Hunt, occurs in a Register of Bath Abbey 
(Brit Mus. Harl mss 3970 f. 20). It illusti’ates the form of 
contract very clearly, though it is a case of letting a farm stocked 
not for tillage but for grazing. 

The Indenture op William Pole of Combe. 

To alie trewe Christen to whom thys presente wryttyng 
Indented shall come William Holleweye by the sufferaunce 
of God Priour of the Monasterye and Oathederili Churche of 
Say net Sauyour and of the bolie apostelles Peter and Paule of 
Lath© in the comite of Somerset and Conuente or chapiter of 
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the same place seiiden greten in our lorde god euerias tinge. 
KisrowE ye that we the foresayed priour and Conueiit or chapiter 
with one assente liaue lett taken and by thys our present 
wryttyng indented confyrmycl to William Pole of Combe in the 
Comite afori?ayd liusboiidemane to Edythe hys wyfe and to 
Thomas their sonne alle that our ffarme barne and sheppon sett 
and beyng withyn our manour of Combe aforsayede with alle 
landes medowes leases pastures woodes and vnderwoodes with 
alle and siindrye tlieire appourtenaunces to the foresaide ffarme 
of olde tyme by ryght perteiiiyng or belongyng. Except not 
witlistandyng and reseriiyd aliewayes to vs the said pryor and 
Conuent and to our successours the Rentes Relevys and alle other 
seruices of all other t^nauntes theire togither with alle custumarye 
werkes of the sa,me tenauntes there to be done or elleswliere 
and allso excepte likewyse and reseruide to vs and to our siic- 
cessours the mansione or place of our manour of Combe aforsaide 
with alle the court© ande dovehouse garden and orchard© there 
and also the weye that goith from© the kechyn walle vntilie the 
highe weye by the Shepen. And allso excepted and reseriiid to 
vs and our successours 4>ur lordesshyppe or Royalte there withe 
weyiFes and streis and alle ryghtes and proffytes of our courtes 
there vsyde and accustomyd And allso excepte and reseruyd to 
our chauntr© or chauntreys office for the tyme being the thythes 
of the land© of our park© within our lordesshepe of lyncombe 
and Jussements of alle catelle and bestes there pasturyng aboue 
thys nombre folowyng that ys to saye of xij oxen or for them 
other xxiij bestes vj leyen vj kalves oone bule a mayere and 
i colte. And allso excepte and reseruyd to vs the sayd priour 
and Conuent and to our successours the pasture or fedyng of 
cc female conyes their brede goyng restyng and fedyng yereiye 
duryng thys graunte at horsecombe within the sleite of Combe 
frely and in reste withoute any lette ga3mesaye or Impedyniente 
of sayd William Edithe or Thomas theire sonne or theire assyiies. 
And moreover knowe ye that we the foresayde pryour and 
conuent by our lyke assent© and consent have grauntede lett 
taken and by thys our present wryttyng indented confyrmed 
to the sayd William Pole Edythe hys wyfFe and Thomas 
their sone alle that our wether ffloke of Combe aforsayde con- 
tenyng in nombre ccclx wethers with alle and alle manere Issues 
proffyttes and reveiiewes yerly com3mg and growyng of the sayecl 
wether ffloke togyther with pastures sleytes closes medowes 
hylles or downes and alle other maner of landes or ffleldes 
belongyng or apperteinyng to the sustentacyon or fedyng of the 
sayed wether ffloke of olde tyme within the lordesheppe of 
Combe aforsayde and elles where with the custumarye werkes 
of our tenauntes there that ys to saye of waysshyng and sherymg 
of the sayde wether floke at the seasons or tymes mete and 
nccustomyd To have and to hold® alle the forsayed ffarme of 
our manour aforesayed with other the premisses excepte before 
excepted. And also the foresayd , wether floke contenyng in 
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noinbre ccclx with the pastures o£ the same and custumary 
werkes aforsayed to the forsayd Wyllyam Pole Edit he liis wyfe 
and Thomas their soniie frome the laste daye of Aprylle in the 
yere of the reigne of our soueraigne lord© kynge henrye 
theight for teriiie of their lyves and for euery of Hiheim longer 
lyver successively hoolye quyetlye weiie and in peace Ybldyng 
and payng tlierfore yerly duryng the terme aforesayede to vs 
the sayd pryour and (5onuent and to our successours in inaner and 
forne folowyng That ys to saye for the forsayd e fiar[m]e of our 
manour and other the premysses in grayne or come as folowythe 
That ys to saye thei shalle paye or cause to be payed carye or 
cause to be caryd at theire owen propre costes and expenses yerly 
duryng the terme aforesayed into the Garnere of the sayd pryour 
and Conuent and their successours within the sayd monastery of 
puie and dene and of the beste whete and not of the orffes of 
any whete weille and purelye thressyd and wynowed xvi quarters 
of good and lawfule and resonable mesure To be paycle and 
dyiyveryd alleweys betwyne the ffeastes of Saynt Mychelle 
tharchaungell and Witsontyde wekely as slialbe demaunded and 
requiryde of theym by the sayed pryoiy: and hys successours or 
their seruauntes or officers. And in pure and of the beste barlye 
weill and purely thressyd and wynowed xxii quarters of good 
lawfulle and resonable mesure. To be payede browght in and 
diliueryd as yt be foresayed yerly allewayes bitwyne the ifaestes of 
alle sayntes and of saynt Davide the confessor the ffyrst daye 
of Marche wekelye lykewyse as shalbe demaunded and required of 
theim by the sayed pryour and hys successours or theire mynisters. ^ 
And moreouer thei shall cutte downe dene and make before the 
monethe of Maye and carye or c[ajuse to be caryd at theire 
owen propre costes and expenses yerly durying the terme afore- 
sayed foure weyne loodes of woode or fuelle owte of our wood 
of Pryston or elles where as then shalbe assignede into the 
Bruerne Orte within our Monasterye or to our manoure of 
Combe yf thei be so commaunded and theire to pyle the same 
wliere thei shalbe assigned at their o\vne costes and charges and 
allso they shalle ffeede and faten in stalle yerly duryng the sayed 
terme for vs and our successours with theire beaste heye from 
the ffeaste of Saynt Martene the Bysshope in wynter vntille the 
Invencyon of the hollye crosse one oxe And moreouer thei 
shalle carye or cause to be caryd yerly duryng the terme afore- 
sayd three loodes of heye of the draught of vi oxen owt of the 
brodecrostes to Combe for the fedy ng of the sayed wetherfloke 
at theire owne propre costes and expenses and yeldyng and 
paying yerly duryng the sayed terme to vs the sayed pryour and 
Conuent and to our successours for the sayed wetherfloke wiuh 
their pastures and other their appertenauhces vi poundes of good 
and lawfulle monye of Englande. To be payed yerly in the 
ffiaeste of the Natiuitye of saynt John the baptyste in the 
chapelle of alle sayntes within our monasterye aforesayede. Amd 
the foresayd Wyiliam Bdythe hys wyfe and Thomas their soon© 
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and euery of them shalle sue durjng the terme aforsayed to the 
halymote courte of the sayed pryour and Coniiente and theire 
successoiirs twyse euery yere at lyncombe and lykewyse at the 
lawe dayes himdre of the Barton twyse euery yere as the manoiir 
ys summons diade before. And furthermore thei and euery of 
them shalle yerly duryng the sayd tyme gather paye and leuye 
alle the rentes of the sayed pryour and Conuente and hys suc- 
cessours of theire tenauntes there and bryng hyt home to theire 
monasterye and theire paye yt to the sayed pryour and hys suc- 
cessours or their deputes in their behalfe quarterlye and tlierof 
also at theire audyte make a trewe compte without any fee 
therefore demandyng. And furthermore yt ys couenauntyd 
the forsayd Wyllyam Poale Edithe hys wyfe and Thomas theire 
soone and euery of them duryng the terme aforesayed shalle 
from tyme to tyme weili and sufficientiye repayer susteigne and 
inaynteigne when and as often as ned shalbe at their own 
propre costes and expenses the foresayed ffarme in hedges yattes 
dyches and alle other manour of defenses and so weille and 
sufficientiye repay red susteyneci & mayntenyd in thende of 
the sayd terme shall leye and gyve vppe. And yt shalbe not 
lawfule to the sayed Wylliam Edythe nor Thomas theire soone 
to lette or assigne any porcyon or parte of the premisses to any 
other persone duryng the terme aforesayed withoute specyalle 
lycence of the sayed pryour and Conuent or theire successoiirs 
thereunto fyrst askyde had and obteynyd. And yf yt chaimce 
the sayed yerly rente of grayne that ys to saye of xvi quarters of 
whete and xxii quarters of Barley for the foresayed ffarme or 
the foresayd yerly rente of vi poundes for the forsayed wetlier- 
floke. Or the ffeiyng downe cleuyng and carying of the foresayde 
woode and heye at their tymes to be byhynde vnpayed by the 
space of one monetlie after any terme of payment that it owght 
to be payed then it shalbe weille lawfulle to vs the sayed pryour 
and Conuent and to our successours into the forsayed ffarme and 
other the premisses with their appertenaunces or into any parcelle 
thereof to entere and dystreine and the destresse so there fouride 
take here and chase or dryve aweye and with vs sty lie for to kepe 
and reteigne vntili siiche tyme as vnto vs fule satysfactyon of the 
sayed grayen and rente of the wetherfloke with tharrerages of- 
the same if any be and our costes damages and charges in that 
belialue be duely made and payede. And yf the forsayed rent of 
grayne of whet and Barleye or the sayed rent of vi poundes 
for the sayed wetherfloke or the sayed cuttyng downe cleuyng 
makying and carying of the sayed woode and heye be byliynd 
vnpayed e in parte or in bole by the space of a quartere of a 
yere after any terme of paymente that it ought to be payede 
and in the mene season sufficient destresse for the sayd rent so 
beyng behynd cannot be founde . vppone the sayed ffarme in 
thappertenaunce.. Or yf the foresayd ffarme in alle hedgyng 
dychyng gattes and other defenses be not frome tyme to tyme 
duryng the terme aforesayde weille and sufficientiye repayrd 
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susteynd and mayntaignd. Or yf there chaimce any wayste to be 
made there by the sayed Wylham Edythe hys wyfe or Thomas 
theire sonne then it shalbe weill lawfuile to vs the sayecl pryour 
and Conuent and to our successours or a&signes into alle our 
furesayed tiaime and other the preinysses with alle* and sundrye 
theire appertenaunces to reentere resease and haue agayne and 
in our handes after our iyi&t or formere state to reteigne and 
peasiblye to possesse thys our present graunt in any thy ng not- 
withstandyng. Akd furtheiimore to areste and saese in to our 
liandes alle the goodes and catalies of the sayed Wylham Edythe 
and Thomas tharrerages and dutyes for the sayd ffarme and hoke 

yf any be byhynde and tlieim so arestyd in to our 

handes kepe sty lie vntylle we be fully contente and paid with 
our costes and damages susteynyd in that behalue And 
FFURTHERMORE by specyaile couenaunt made the said William 
and Edythe hys wyfe and Thomas their sonne couenaunt and 
bynde theym and euery of them theyre heyres and executours 
by theise presentes that they and euery of them streight im> 
medyatly after the sealyng and delyuerye of theise Indentures 
shalle stonde obiysshed and bounden by theire wrytyng oblygatory 
vnder the payue of one c li to vs the sai^e prioure and Oonuente 
and to our successors that they or oone of theym whom it shalle 
chaunse to be laste or hys executors or assignes m that be 
halue m thende of the forsaide terme well and truly yelde and 
cielyuer to vs the saide priour and Oonuente or to ower successours 
or to our deputie in that behalue the forsaide wetherflocke 
conteyayng in nombre ccclx hoole sound e and stronge not rotten 
banyd nor otherwise diseased. Or at the leaste for euery pole or 
peace xviij^ to be estemyd valued or Judgyd by the hole homage 
there. So that alle way es notwithstondyng it shalbe at the 
libertie and choise of vs the said priour and Oonuent and ower 
successours whether we wyile then take the forsaid shepe or the 
price aforesayd and also that they and euery of them contynually 
durynge the terme aforesaid shalle mayiiteyne and kepe vpp the 
nombre of the wether flocke aforesaid withoute any notable 
dymynycion vpon the pasture aforesayd. And furthermore that 
they shalle stonde to performe and fullefylle euery oone off hys 
tyme alle other thynges before specyfyed and expressyd. And 
we the foresayd Priour and Oonuente and our successours alle 
the forsaid ffarme and other the premysses with their apperte- 
naunces excepte before exceptyd to the forsayd William Edithe 
and Thomas for termes off their lyues and of euery of theim 
longer lyuer in manor and forme aboue wryteii shalle ageynste 
alle people waraunte acquyte and defende by theyse presentes. 
In wytnbs whereof to thone parte of thys wrytyng indented 
remay nyng with the foresayd William Edythe and Thomas we the 
forsayd Priour and Oonuente have putt oure comen or Oonuente 
seaie. And to thother parte off the same wrytyng Jndentyd 
remaynyng with vs the said Priour and Oonuente and our suc- 
cessours the foresaid William Edythe and Thomas haue putt 
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theyr seales. Ybven in our chapter house with our hole assent 
consente and wylle the day of ISTouembre in the yere of 
the Reigne or our souerayne lorde Kynge Henry theight 


II COMPOTUS BOLL. 

Tins remarkably full statement of the accounts of a Hert 
fordshire Manor gives an admirable picture of the whole system 
of estate management. It shows that in this case a considerable 
number of services were still rendered in the old fashion and 
not commuted for money at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Anstie had temporarily escheated to the Crown, as its 
OAvner the Duke of" York had died in the previous August and 
his son had not yet done homage for it Clutterbuck, Hertford^ iii 
341. The Boll is at the Record Office among the Exchequer 
Records, and is numbered Q R Minister’s Account, Yo. 547/31. 

Ansty Herts 2 & 3 Henry IV. 

Anesty 1 Compotuo WilAcbiii Wodeward preposfd ihidem 
j a festo Baricti Michaehs anno regni Regis Henr^c^ 
Quarti post Conquesium sec^i7^do usque in Crastmum ejusdem 
Psti tutic ^roximum sequentem anno Regni J^egis ^redicti tercio 
videlicet per unu?7i annum mtegrum. 

Arreragia \ De 2 brveragiis ultimi sui compoti precedentis nil 
J hie quia Bolvuntur mpev compotum suum. 

Summa nulla. 

Reddittis Assise Idem on.era.tur de lx s. iiij d. ob. de reddi^-i^ 

J asszse ihidem te?'mino8ancii Andree Aposj^oli. 
Et de ij d. de redd^^Sa assise ib^c?em termino Natalis Dominh 
Et de Iviij s. xj d de redd^^^^- assise ihidem termino Annuiicia- 
oioms Beate Mane Et de xiij s. iiij d de reddi^w assise ihidem 
termino Pasche. Et de vj d. ob de auxiho Yioecomitis ad oundem 
terminum. Et de lixs. iiij d. de reddi^a assise ibidem termino^ 
Nativitatis Bancti Johannis Bapj^iste. Et de xiiij s ij d. ob. q\ 
de reddiiJw assise ibic/em termino Sancti Michaefis. Et de vj d. ob. 
de auxilio yicecomitis ad oundem terminum Et de ij d de in- 
cvemento reddito v aorarum terre hbere quas Johaniies Whassh 
natirws Domini perquisiri^ per cartam de Henrico Bake per 
annum ad eundem terminum. Et de ob. de incremeii^o reddi^ws 
dimiciie acre terre libere quam Thomas Ode natm^s Domini 
perquismt per cartam de dic^o Henrico per annum ad eundem 
terminum. Et de ij s. de incremento reddi^zis uniws columbarii 
ednSioati super tenementum Ricarcii Reymound sic eidem Ricarcio 
concessi per lice nciam Domini Tenendi eidem Ricarofo et here- 
dihus suis de Domino per annum ad oundem terminum. [De 
xij d. de novo redditu ejusdem columbarii nil hic nec decetero 

1 A fixed lent, winch was paid by the free tenants 
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qma -pi'edicius redditws condonatiur p^’ed'zc^fo Bicar(^o et hevedihuB 
suis per ut 'patet per U2^^eras Domim patentee' auditon 

directas s^^-^er hunc compo^i^-m ostensas et pene^^ eimdem Ricard-i^.m 
remanentes Datas apud Hertfford^cim die Decembris anne 
regni Regis Henrico quarti secundo\] Et de v A de novo 
reddt^-w tofti et iiij acrari^a terre libe?’e Yocate Paskates 

quas Petrus Phippe nativi^^ Do?mni perquistw^ per calta??^ de 
Sohanne Paskat per Sbiimim ad eimdem terminum 

^umma xh. xs ob q. 

Eirme Et de iiij s de Robe; to Tryndeleygh p?'o iirma 
J tenemeni^ quondam Aiicie Milward sic eidem di??assi 
per annwm Solvend^5 te?"m^nls Andree Annu/iOiacio;zz5 Beate 
Marze et ISrat'im^a^;^ Sa^icd Jolianms Bapti-^-^e equahVer et mlehat 
di^intti pro vij s. Et de x s. de eodem pro tirma tene7}^e9^^^ 
Hacchislond sic eidem diriissi per mmum ad terymnum 
annort^.??i hoc a?mo iiij^° et soleiai di/?i;tti pro xij s. viij d Et de 
vj s. ix d. de ^rma vj acraritm iij vodarum terre domzmce sic 
dimissarum divers;s hormmhus per siimu?^i ad Qosdem terminos, 
Et de xij d. de "WilAelwo Joye pro firma uniws acre terre vocate 
Ethomisacre per ann24m ad eosdem termmos. Et de iuj s. de 
Maurtc-io Longe pro firma tenementi Andreux nuper in tenures 
Johawms Mervyn sic eidem dwiissi per Sbzmum ad terminmn 
^yijjcim annon^m hoe anno xj"^° et sole&a^ dimitti pro vj s, Et de 

V s de Maumcio Wodeward pro firmer teneme?i^i Verdons hoe 
anno ad eosdem terminos et sole5ai{ dimttti pro vj s. Et de vj d. 
de eodem pro firma umns acre terre do??^^nlce apud Milnemar in 
Rorthayfeld jnxfa terram Bandons per annn?n ad eosdem tez'minos, 

, Et de V s. de Johanne Longe pro firma uni?^&" meBziagii et vij 
SLcraricm terre natire quondam Roberd le Cook sio dinizssornm 
eidem per anman ad eosdem terminos, Et de vj s. iij d. de 
Johanne Perlebien et WilAelmo Thomas pro firma unine tofti et 

V acrarum terre native quondam Johomnis Mervyn vocatorum 
Ratelers sic eis dimissornm per anniim ad eosdem terminos. Et 
de vj s. de Johanne Ode p?*o firma unins tofti et v acrarnm terre 

r-natire quondam Rica^’cZi filn Alime Gayller que Wil/ielmns 
Waldyng nuper tenut^ sic ei dlm^ssor^^n^ per annum ad terminum 
xij*^^ annornm hoc anno vij®. Et de x s. de Richolao Goodzer 
pro firma tenement quondam Johannis Breustere sic ei dimssi 
per annum p?’o om?iibns serviette e's.ceptis precams^ in Auturipno 
per annum ad eosdem terminos. Et devs.de Petro Phippe pro 
firma unin^ mesuagii et v aer arum terre natire Yocatoru^n 
Ruddexs que WilAekmts Arnald nuper tenui^ sic ei dim^ssor?i?n 
per annnm ad eosdem te?•m^noe Et de iiij s. de Ricare/o Andrew 
p?’o firma tenementi quondam WilAelmi Longe qnod WilAelmns 
Yauwe nuper tenu^i{ sic ei dini^ss^ per annum ad terminum xij®^ 

1 This passage is cancelled m the original 

2 Eents at which the land was let from time to time ; it appears that there had 
been a fall in rents. 

3 PrecansB, Boon days, or occasional days of work which weie required in 
addition to the regular week woik. 
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annomm hoc a^ino Yiif. Et de vj s. de ^ohanno. Ballard pro 
hrma tenement et v aciwitm. terve natire Yomtorum Olde 
Aiidreux que Rober^^^s Wyse nuper texmit sic ei dim 2 SSor^t??i per 
Bjunum ad terimnum ^nnorum hoc a?^7^o iij° Et de v s. 

Alaur^ct^' Sothman pro firma uniw5 tofti et v aGYaru?n terre 
natire Yocatorum dates que WllA6lm^^s Waldyng iiuper tenu^^ 
SIC eidem Mauricio dioi'issor 2 /.m per Sbunum ad terminum 
annor^^oi hoc a^mo iij^ Et de vj d de Johanne Ballard pro 
firmer unms acre et dimzc^^e terre ^a.centvii7n in Weston quas 
Alatildo. Drive? e nuper tenu^^ pro xij d in manw Dowini exis- 
tentinm per escaetoo^ caitect felonie quam Johcm?zes Bekenor fecii5 
sic dimissar 2 im eidem Johanm per Q,nnum ad eosdem terimno^. 
Et de VJ d. de eodepi JohanTze pro firmer unms acre terre in 
Weston quondam Joha^mis le Reue parcelle d 2 C^e escaete sic 
eidem Johanm di/msse per minum ad iemmnum xviij^^*^ annoram 
hoc a,nao xj° Et de xvj d de Rica?*do Gerard pro hrma uniae 
crofti YOGati Crowescroft GUtn j acra terre adjacenife sic eidem 
dl7mss^ per a???mm ad terminum xviij'^^^^ Y^nnoium hoc an?m xj°. 
Et de iij s viij d. de Johanne Dorauiit p?’o firmci ij crof fcorwm 
YOGatorum Whelymers Go^.tinenhum y acrae tfOTe natire pa?•cello'?l^ 
de XV acr?s warecti^ te?Te native quondam Johaii?ns Reyinomid 
de Wodestrete per Si^inum ad eosJem terminos. Et de x d de 
Joha?ine Holder p?'o hrma j acre et iij vodarum terre native 
parcella dic^i tene7l^e}^^5^ in Berstali feld que Wil/iehiias Kent 
nuper tenm^ sic ei dimissara/?^ per annum ad terirnnum xviij'-^^ 
annortf-m hoc a'a?io xxj“° (sic) ut ^atet per votulum cur^e de armo 
vegni vegis iiij^® Et de xiiij d. de eodem Johamie pro tirma ij 
aGtarum terve native pa?*celia d^ci5i tene?7ien^t sic dlm^ssa?’w??^ 
eidem per annum ad eosdem terminos Et de x d. de Henrico 
Colsweyn p?‘o firma unii^.9 acre et dwndie terve native et umas 
rt>de prati parcella dic^i teneme?^^^ sic ei d^m^ssara7?^ per annum 
ad terminum xxj^® annorum hoc a?^7^o x’”®. Et de vij d ob de 
'RiGardo Thruston pro hrma uniw5 acre et uniae rode terre 
native parcella dtc25i teneoie-a^i sic ei diviissaram pe?’ annum ad 
terminum xviij““^ annoritm hoc a?i'ao xvij^ Et de viij d de 
Hicho/ao Reymound p?'‘o firma uniio? acre et dlo^^^i^e terre native 
parcella dic^i tenemeri^i in Berstallefeld Yocatarum le Thonge sic 
ei dim-issariw/i per annum ad terminum xvuj^“^ annora?a hoc anno 
xvij”. Et de iij d. de Roberto Tayllour pro firma iij rodaraia 
te?Te native pa^’cella dic^i tenementi sic dlv^^ssar^^7?^ eidem 
J oha'?^ 7 ^l per annum ad eosdem terminos. Et de iij d. de J oha?2?2e 
Baroun pro firma dimidie acre terre native pa^’cella dic^i tene- 
menti sic dimisse eidem J ohanni per annum ad terminum xxj’^® 
annorwm hoc anno xf, De firma ij aevarum et dimidie terre 
native parcella dicti tenement ml hoc anno pro deieciu condwe- 
tionis^ Et de ij s. de Ricare^o Reymound pro firma unms 
tenementi minoris tenure vocati Beckes qwod WiUielmus Kene 
prius tenm^ per opera sic dimissi eidem Ricaro?o pe 7 ’ annum ad 
eosdem terminos. Et de iiij s. de Thoma Yyne pro firma uni-ue 
1 EaUow 2 For default of a lessee 


C. H. 


38 
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%^nementi et v d^cvarum terre natire voGatorum Kauenes que 
l^iclwlans Groodzeer prius teiiiu^f ^er o^era nupsr m tenure Allege 
Lavender ex concessio^ie Do??inii tenenda eidem Alicie ad ter- 
mmum vite sue modo sic dimi.s'ioy'wn eidem Thome per n^nnum ad 
tei niimiyn xviij^^^”^ annor^^m hoc dbtino et sohhat dlm^tti p?-o v s. 
Et de 11] s de *Wil/ieb/io Algood p)0 tirma unii^s m&miagii et iij 
fy^Gvarum terre native vocatorytm Coupers tenement que Joha?^ncs 
Milnere nuper tenin^ per opem sic dioussor^in eidem WiIAeb^m 
et herecZi^us suis per a?mnm ad eo^tZem tei mines ut pa^eZ per 
'RotiiJum Curie de anno vegni vegis iiij^° Et de v] s viij d de 
Thonia Martyn pro firma uniies nles^n^^^^ et vij acrorn?n te^Te 
native cnni ^ertmentiis quondam Henrna Joye,que WilAelmas 
Arnald nupe?- tenmZ per ope?'a modo sic dim^sso?’'a;n eid^m Thome 
per eotnum ad termmum xxiiij annora^n hoc a??n^o xiiij*^. Et 
de xviij d. de Do??ztno Joha?i 7 ie Caules recto re pro firma uniiis 
crofti contbie^tZie j acra/n terre native cma pe?tine'ncne vocatum 
Hewlotes Croft q?iod WilAebu?^s Joye nuper tenuZZ modo sic 
dimissZ eidem Domino Joha?v?n per SLnnuni ad terminum 
annoimn2 hoc anno et sole^oZ dimitti pro ij s, Et de viij s. vj d. 
de Wii/ielmo Ode pro firma unms iene^enti majoris tenure cum 
peitinenciis quondam Eicardi Buntyng qnod Thomas Saman 
nuper tenmZ per opera sic dimissi eidem WilAelmo per annnm pro 
ommbiie serviciie ad terminum xviij^^“^ annorn??^ hoc anno xj“^®. 
Et de iiij d. de Johanne Ode pro firma unins acre terre domimee 
jacent^s apud Hungerhul nuper in tenura Johan?iis Thressher modo 
sic dimzsse eidem Johanni ad terminum vij®°^ annornm hoc anno 
(sic). Et de viij d. de eodem Johanne pro hrma ij acrarzim 
terre dommice cum pertinenciis parcel! a dicie pecze sic dbnissa- 
rum eidem Johanni per annum ad termzzmm xxj^® annornm hoc 
anno v^^. Et de iiij d. de Johanne Baroun pro firma unins acre 
te/re dominice cum pertinenciis pazxella d?cZe pecie sic diznzsse 
eidem Johazini per annum ad terminum xE annornm hoc anno x®. 
Et de iiij d. de Wil/ieimo Togood pro firma unin^ acre tezTe 
dommice cum pertmencm ]acent%s apud Smetheshul sic dimzsse 
eidem Wil/ielmo et heredi 6 ns suis per annum ad eosdem termiao^ 
ut patet per 'Kotulum Curie de anno vegni vegis xix*^. Et de vii] s. 
NichoZao Beymound pro firma unins tenementi majoris tenure 
cum pertinenciis quondam Nicho/ai Horsman qnod idem ETicho- 
Zans Beymound prius tenuiZ per opera sic dizziissi eidem Nicho/ao 
per annum pro omnibiis services nativis ad terminum 
annoTum hoc anno v*®. Et de iiij d. de Wil/ielmo Crench pro 
firma unins acre et uiiins rode terre doznimce jacenZ^zim apud 
Hungerhul sic dizmssarnm eidem Wii/iebno per annum ad ter- 
minum annornm hoc anno ij^°. Et de viij s. de Bicaz’zZo 
Stokweli pro firma unins tenementi et x aexarum warecZi'*de 
Molond existenZinm in mann Domini per escaetam cazisa abju- 
racionis^ et felonie quas Wil/ielmus Martyn fecii sic dimissorum 

1 A man or woman who had committed felony and taken sanctuary was 
permitted to make an oath that he or she would leave the realm as soon as 
possible. Of. A. Eeville lu Mevue hutonque, l. 1. 
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eic’^m 'Ricardo ultra antiqaam reddita/zi et se?’vicia per d^nnnm 
ad termvnum annoram hoc o^mio ij°. Et de viij s, vj d. de 
Johanno Ode p7o fiinia unias terLcme^^^^^ majoHs tenure cont^?^e7^^^5 
X acra5 warec^^ te?Te natire cum ^eriinencns que d^c^as J oha7^7^es 
nuper tenuT^ per ope? a sic dimtssi eidem et hevedihus suis pro 
ommbw5 seiYiciis natir 2 S per d^nnum ut pa^e^ per Rotulum Curie 
de anno Regm Regis Henr^c^ Quarti seew/zdo. Et de vs de 
Jolla?^7^e Helder pro hrma unim tonemeyiti et v Bscmimn wd^vecti 
terre natire cum pertine?^c^^s Yooatorum Whelers que d^c^^^s 
Jolia? 2 ?ies nuper tenu^25 per opera sic dimissorwm eidem Joha?im 
per annu??i ad terminum a,nnoYam ut pa^eif per Rotidum 

Cuiue huj as anni. Et de xij d. de Nicholao Eediswell pro firma 
ij Q^omram terre do^ii^mce in Bandennfeld sic dlm^ssa?’a??^. eidem 
NichoZao per d^nimni ad terminum xxiiij®’^ annorum ut '^atet per 
Rotulum Curie hujai? anm Et de iiij s jd.de Eica?*do Helder 
pro firma D^oxarum terre doiumice et unizi5 rode et dimn^ie 
pasture parcella dm^e pecie terre Yooate Bayllyhul sic dlo^^ssa?•^u7^ 
eidem Bica/’c/o per d.nnum ad terminum. annoraoi ut ^atet 
j)er Ro^aZ^l?7^ Curie hu]^ls anm. Et de xvij d de Johame Frer 
pro firma ij acra?’a??i iij%rodaram te?Te dom^nlce apud Hirchouns- 
lieg SIC dimissariioi eidem Joha?i?ii per omuum ad termvnum vj 
annoram ut pa^^eZ per RotuVum Curie hujas anm. 

Simmia vij li. xij s ix d. ob. 

Opera vendiZa j Et de iiij s vd.de cv) operi6ria y^malihu^ 

J venditis ex^ra prectzim operas oholus. Et de 
iij s. iiij d. de xl o^erihus dm-turngmahhus venditis o^itra ^reoium 
ope ris j d Summa s ix d. 

Ex^Z^^s mane; ii 1 Et de vj s de firma xij gallinara??^ hoc anno 
j pro capi^e vj d Et de j d de xx ovis gallin- 
aru7n de reddiZa vendi^is extra, Et de xviij s. de nij acr^5 ij rodis 
subbosc^ venditis in anibobws bosci5 hoc anno pro acra mj s. Et 
de iij d de spims venditis in Busswode hoc a?^?^o. Et de x s. de 
raceints^ et croppes querculorwm in Busswode vendiUs hoc anno 
in grosso. Et de vj s de stramrrie albo vendito diversis hoc anno . , 
Et de iij s. de st? amine pisorw^n vendito hoc a?^?lo. Et de x d de 
stramme vendito bercarie hoc a?^9^o. Et de nj d. de coiio uni'iis 
vituli de mor^?^a vendito exto'a. Et de 1 s vjd.de feno vendito 
diversi^ hoc anno. Et de ij s iij d. ob. de ij acr^s iij rodis warecZi 
vendit^s Joha?^?^l Erer hoc anno. Et de viij s. j d de divc?si 5 
sepZs venditi5 hoc anno. Et de xxd de veteri me?’emm^ cujusdam 
pistrine^ teiieiiienti Bauenes prostrate per ventum vendito hoc 
anno Et de xiij d. de ij peem veteris me?-emi^ venditi^^* per 
warenZam Et de ij s. de lopp^5 et raceims meremn prostrati pro 
rQplencZ^;^o vendi;5ie Joha^im Nhote hoc anno. Et de ioppis fraxi- 
norum^ in Eookwode venditis Simoni Warenn ij s. Et de vj d. 
de ij peons veteris meremn venditis per warentum. 

Summa cxij s. vj d ob. 

^ This appeals to be a latinised form of the Eiench racine, from the low 
Latin radicina The iihiase stands for Roots and blanches 

2 Timbei. 3 Bakeiy. ^ Ash-trees 

38—2 
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Perquisi^a Curie \ Et de xxiv s. vd de j tentci ibic^em 
J die Lune prox'2'7?io an^e Simonis et 

Jude. Et de xs viij d de j curios tento ibidem die Jovis oxime 
post iestum mno^ti Hilarii Et de xxiv s ix d de j curia cui?; 
visw tenta die Sabbad in Yigiki^ Tvansjigurationis, Et 

de liij s xj d. de j cun a tenta ibidem die Lune in festo Sanc^i 
Jacobi. ^iimma Ixiiij s. ix d. 

Yendida pastiire) Et de ixd de pastura cu^ca sepes b6?xan« 
J Yendita J olianni Baroun Et de ix d de 
pastwra circa Millelieg eidem vendita. Et de vj d. de pasture pei 
sepes cw^ca gardinum eidem vendita Et de iiij d de pasture 
in La Stonydane vendi^a. Et de liij d. de pasture per sepe^ 
exoppodto tmiemento Jolianni^ Holder enfem vendita Et de 
xvj d. de pasture subtas tQuemeiitum WllAela^i Togood venditc 
Joha'?^?^i Frer hoc anno Et de xv d. de pasture de La Teenacres 
vendi^a Y^il7ieh/io Thomas hoc anno Et de vj s. veceptis di 
pasture in terra> frisca^ tarn ‘pro mj vituhs ablacta?5is qi^am pre 
bestirs divei'sts ultra scitum^ mancrii ib^c/cm pasturandis hoc a>nno, 
De agistamm^o® in campo post autu^izpnuia mi hie qi^ia amcrciato 
in Idotulo Curie. De pasture apud La Lygh ml c&usa supradicia 
et eciam qwia depasta Qum bidcniiSws Domini, Dc pastura subtii^ 
boscum Priori^ ml quia subter et dimittitur ad fivmarri suprt 
in ti^uio firmaram Et de nj s. liij d. de pastura apud La Hah 
cum una parva pecia terve frisce subtw5 croftma Robc^d Wys( 
in eodem campo vendita Domino J oha?im Caules rectori hoc anno 
Et de iiij s de agistamc?i^o equoimoi divcrsorimi m Estwode ven 
dito hoc anno. Si<mma xviij s vij d. 

Yendllf^o blacii ) Et de xlviij s. de ix quavteriis ivument 
J venditis extra pro quarterio v s. iiij d Et d( 
iiij li. XIX s. de xvj quarterns liij husselhs irumenti venditi. 
hospicio Domini extra pro quarterio vj s. Et de xliij s iij d. d< 
xij qr. vij bu. pisomm venditi^’ ad dive? sa prccia. Et de xxxj s 
vnj d. de ix. qr. iuj bu. drageti venditis qr. ac? lij s. iiij d. Et d( 
viij li. vj s. X d de xlv qr. iiy bu. ordei vendids qr. e,d lij s. viij d 
^Et de inj li. ij s. de xx qr. iiij bu. ordei venditi^ extra qr. aJ iiij s 
Et de XXX s. viij d. de xj qr. hi) bu avene venditis hospicio Domin 
apud Waltham quarterium aci ij s. viij d Et de iiij li ix s. viij d 
de xxxiij qr. v bu. avene vendi^ts extra quarterium ut supra. E 
de xviij s. de vj qr. avenc vendi^i5 extra quarterium nd iij s. 

Siimma xxx 1. ix s. j d. 


Yendiiio Stauri ) Et de xxxij s. de iuj bovettis vendiii^ extn 
j mensc Octobria pro cap^ie vnj s Et d( 
xvj s. de ij stottis debikSiis vendiiis extra mense J unii. Et d< 
iiij s. de xij auc^s venditis extra pro capita inj d. Et de viij ^ 
iuj d. de XXV caponi^a^ venditis extra pro capita iuj d. Et di 
XX d, de X galhm^ de reddi^a Yexiditis extra pro capita ij d. 


1 Waste land 


Bumma Ixij s. 


2 The curtilage of the manor-house. 

6 The takmg m of other people’s cattle to graze. 
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Firma Yaccarwm) Et de Ixxv s de lirmc& xv vaccc&rt^m ad 
j pleno-m iirma?/i ^:Kistent%uvi p^’o capt/56 v s. 

Summa Ixxv s. 

. Chevagu^mM Et de xij d. de chevag^(? WilAelmi Breustere de 
J AYaikeram nat^’m pro licencia momndi 

extra dominium per n>nnum. Et de vj d de cllevag^o J ohannis 
Horsman de Mesden natm Do?riini pro licencia morand% extra 
dominium per annum ^umma xviij d. 

Beddlt^^5 et recepta iovinseci ) Et de xl s. de firm a de 

j Brunne pertinence ad istud 
maneriu??! per d^nnum. Et de lx s. de prima escaete^ csbusa felon^e 
quam Badulphus Beymound fecfC. Et de xxv s. vj d. de pnrte 
uitime escaete cnusa feionze quam idem Eadulphus fec^C ut patet 
per 'B^otulum Curie hujns anni. Et no?i plus cpuia diversa staure^ 
et hostilamenta^ ejusdem escaete appreciates ad Ixij s. reservanCnr 
ad opus Do?? 2 mi. 

S^^mma vj li vs vj d. 

A^endlC^o ^upex compoCnml Et de ix s j d de diversts rebuts 
J venditzs super coinpoCnm extra 
Snmmes ix s j d 

Snmma totalis veceptorum Ixxij li viij s. vij d ob. q. 

AllocaCm nes et defecCns redditus) Inde in defecCu redditus 

j tenemeuti \ocat% Haccliis- 
lond epuia in mann Domini et ad firmam per nnnum termzms 
Andree Annunciaiionis Beats Marze et Nativitatis SancCi Jo- 
hannis Bapti^Ce xviij d In defecCu redditiss tenementi quondam 
J"oha?znis Beymound de Y^odestrete per annum ad eosdem ter-> 
minos xiiij d In defecCu redditus tenementi qzsondam Ilicaro?i 
Buntyng per annum ad eosdem termmo’s xij d In allocaCzone 
redd'zCns Joha^inis Nhote messoris^ pro officio suo per annum ad 
eosdem terminos v s Summa viij s. viij d, 

Custzs5 carecto/ Inferro et ascere'^ empUs pro ferramenCo 
j ij carecta? 2S77ifabrico'Cornm hoc anno viij s. 
yj d. In stipeneiio fabri pro fabricaC^one earn?^dem ix s luj d. In 
iii] stradcloutis® empks pro pec7a ij d ob xd. In uj Bustesclion® 
empt^5 p7*o pecia iij d. ix d. In iiij ferrzs pedak^>n5 emptis xv d 
In iiij duodenis iervorum equinorism emptis tarn pro eqms carec- 
tariim qncim pro stottis ferrandie hoc anno pro duodena ix d. iij s. 
In \mille'\ clavornm equinorn^n empComsm tarn pro dietzs* ferris 
qnam pro veteribiss firmandis pro centena lij d, ij s vj d. In 

1 A capitatK." payment, or poll tax. 

2 ireb p JO aonsehold goods 

8 The liayward, an ofcciai who looked aftei the seed paid by the villans and 
the sowing, and who had an aUow^ance made m his rent in consequence of 
dischaigmg the^'C duties Compaie A’Ceio., n 84. ^ Steel 

5 Mr HdU inlorms me that this means a plate of thm non with which the upper 
pait of the end of the axle was ‘ clouted’ so as to prevent the wheel from wear- 
ing it 

® JRmteschon is probably old boise-sboes. 
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stipenc^^'o fabri pro imposicio?ie et r...oione dictortm fervormn 
ex consuetudine ultra ivumentum extra ij s In stip^nc/io car- 
pen^aru tarn pro fac^Jura uovarum eavectarum de m(^/em^o 
hoc anno (\uam pro cooperajJa exac^o?^e Qwcectornm^ ct hero.mviati'^ 
manerii ex consuetudine por d,nnum iij s vj d In uno vom^/’e 
de novo empfo ij s. liiid. ^umma xxxnij s. 

0^lst^i5 caxrorum \ In unct2/,7’a em^ta pro carr?s iiy d In 
J dimidio cono dealbct^o emiplo ^roharnestis 
roparandis viij d. In ij reynes de cannabe pro capistr^^. 

[ j d ] S/imoza XU] d. 

Einpcio bldic?i et stam'i) In xxiiij pulcims emp^zs pro caponi- 
j hies fac^e'?^d^5 pro cap^z^6 j d. ij s. In 
liij vituks emptzs de firmario vacca^’wm ex consuetudine hrme sue 
iiij s. ^umma vj s. 

Minutit I In oblakone iiij famulorw-m cuvucariorum et umus 
j curectarii pro die Nataks Dommi cujuslihet in 
die ij d X d. In ob^akone eor^47^dem pro die Pasche cujuslihet 
in die ob. ij d. ob. In pergame^i/o empzJo tarn pro Ro^a^o Gu?’^o 
et Extractis qwani pro isto Compose supe7’scnbe?ic^o xij d. In 
emendactowe iij parmm cathenc^riim et mvuvarum equinarwm 
iiij d. In stipon<iio Maurick Longe iucientisx ij dados® profalda 
de virgis Do?nmi viij d. In stipenc^io Johanni^ Doraunt carpon- 
tarii de novo ieicientis unum alveum ligneurz- et unu?7^ presepe 
pro vituhs inj d. In una serura equina cum cathems^ eiupifa vj d. 

Sumina nj s x d ob. 

Cust 2 <s Demits 1 In stipondio MauriOii Longe cooporientis 
J supo7’ iongu7?i stabulum ac eciam swp>or sta- 
bulitm caxectarum per iij dies [e^] dimidium CBUpientis per diem 
iiij d. xiiij d. In stipendio Alicie Holder tracta^iks stramen 
eidem per idem tempus vij d. In stipendio Wii/tebni Joye car- 
pemfarii vergentis gi^ananum infra per j diem iiij d. In spykyngs 
et mmufcis clavis empiis ad idem vij d. 

Sitmma ij s. vii d. 

Custus Molendmi et biden25wm ) In una petra molar /s emp^a 

) pro molendmo lx s. In sti- 
penc^io molendinaru oirculantis le trendeP molendmi iiid SolitiJi 
molendinario cubanti dic^am novam petraoi molarem ex co^isite- 
tudine xij d In stipenJto Wil4eb?ii Joye carpen^a?‘ii scalpantis 
meremium pro iiij postibzts nov^s una cum imposiciorte uniits 
whepe® limits overway ac eciam bordantts latera ex utralihet 
parte nioleiidim ex consuetudine in grosso xiij s iiij d. In spy- 
kyngs et clavis empks pro dictis bordako?ii5ws firmandis xiij d. 
In expensis prsposijfi et unii«s molenc/inarii euntmoi us^ite Canta- 
hrigiam pro dicta petra molare emenda vj d. In carcacio^ie'^ dicie 

1 Fitting the axle to the wheels and body of the wain. 

3 Harrows 

3 Hnrdles. ^ ^ Bits and reins. ^ Turning the tieadle (Lye). 

6 The sail of a windmill. 7 Carnage or freight. 
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petre molar^s una cum exp6:ii!»is ip6ius prepos-i^i molendiiiaiu't 
famulor^^ 7 ?^ et e(\uoTum man<srii ac oXioruni ad idem auxilr//m 
eundo et redeundo ommbi^s in deIlal^^5 computa-/^s preoiuni 
avene ut extra ij s iiij d. In j lagena resine empfci pro biden^i5as 
llngend^ 5 ^ viij d. In una lagena butiri enip ^(2 ad miscendu??i own 
eodem p?"o unctiim mde haienda viij d. 

Ixxix s. x d. 

Tritwacio et vannamo^l In vj qr. mj bu. ivumenti tvituraiis 
J ad tascAc&m pro qr iij d. xix d. ob 
In vj qr avene i)Vituratis ad tascAam pro qr. ij d xij d. In Ixx qr, 
diversorz^m hladovum tarn de tvitmnHone fa^nulor^4?^^ qiiam ad 
tasc^ao^ vanna^^s ad tascAa?/?. pro qr. ob. q^ liij s luj d ob 

Sarcuto^o et falcatio"]^ In blaJis Domtm sarcula/t^^^s ult/u 
J opera custumamoram et molemen- 
noirn??! Ojuno v s x d In v acrts [e^] dlm^^:Z^a herbage fai- 
oanchs ad ia^oltam hoc anno p?’o acra viij d. iij s. viij d In d^c^o 
he^’bagio spargendo levaac/o et in £eno fac^e?^c?o ut in servisia data 
eisdem custumart^s et molemen?ris ult^^a auxll^^^?a famuloram lioc 
anno mj d. et non plures acre falcate ad tasc/^am qa^a xxj acre 
falcate per opera custuinariora^a et molemenaoram et no?i plunks 
pro tenementis que sunt vi nlan^6 Do??^^nl hoc anno In uno 
homl?^e conducto ad £alca? 2 (i 2 ^/a cu?a eisdem custumar^^/S et mole- 
menrA25 loco tenentis Kauenes qa-za in mane^ Domini et ad finna?a 
saj9ra viij d. Et pro tenemento quondam Henrtci Joye cauea 
predicia viij d Et pro teneme?i^o qi^oncZam KicarJi Buntyng 
ca?^5a predic/a viij d. Et pro tenemeu^o Whelers caa^a p?'edic^a 
iiij d, Et pro tenemento quondam Nicho^ai Horsman causa 
predic^a iiij d. Et pro tenemea^o quondam Thome Ode ca^isa 
predic^a liij d et non plures quia fac^^m^ ope?*a sua ut molemenni. 
Et pro tenemeujfo messoids causa offic^i sui iiij d De ij d. p?’o 
uno to£to cum ij acris dim?dm terre de molagio"^ vooato daces 
existence m manu Domtni per sulsu??^ reddiciouem® Hugonis 
Blunvyle et Agnei^^s uxoris sue us^^ie ad plenam eta^em heredis 
nuda alloeaiJio hic qu'ia Maurieius Wodeward £ac^^5 predictiiui 
opus hoc anno. Et sciendum [est\ quod Maur^c^us Wodeward 
faci^ pred^c^um alternate anno. De iiij d. pro tenemento quondam 
Wil/ielmi Martyn existence in manu Domini causa supradic^a 
nulla sAlocatio hic nec decetei’o qma teneme?^^um pred^c^um m 
mami Domini et ad hrmam supra cum o^eribus suis In caseo 
empifo pro eisdem custumariis et molemennis falcan^iius in prutis 
Domini ex consue^udme vij d. In £eno predic^arum xxj aomrimi 
ialoatarum per opera llevando et faciendo ml quia per opera 
custumariorum et molemen /lori^m de consuetudine. 

Bumma xiij s ix d. 

Qustus Autumpnil In ij° xxx allecmm per miniis centum 
J emp^is tarn pro expensis cj'^® custumano- 

1 For the scab 2 Thi’eshmg and winnoTving. 

2 Weeding and moiuiig ^ Molmen’s land 

5 The suirendei of a holding into the hands of the lord. 
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rum et molemenno?n^?n remeiitimn quasi pc/- unu w diem ad ij sicca^ 
p?'ecarms^ in autu?npiio de ut extra q'i^ain pro expeins ^5 

miius mess>or^s umi^s csiYectayii mj famulo?’^^??? carucono?wm et 
unius bercarii quor^^/?^ cwstumam et molemen? 2 ^ quiU5(3t hahehat 
ij alleces precis quadrantis et prod^c^5l vij famuk quiFi&ot 
ha6eba^ ad xito'amque ^recaviam ij alletes ^reeii qiiadrantis ex 
eQ-n.s>uetud^ne ij s iiij d ob q^ In xxix acvis diimdia frumenti 
meteoidis et ligand zs ad ta^schani pro acra vj d. xmj s. ix d. In xlnj 
acris dimidie ipiQorum et aveno meteyidis et ligaiKbs ad tascAam pro 
aero- V d. xviij s j cl ob. In x\] aens dimidie ordei metendis et li- 
gancks ad ta,&cha7/i p ?"0 acra viy d xiiij s ij cl In divorsis blaoJis de 
meiiii07'is fainulos ligancks ad tasc/ia??? proptor occupacm?^em carz 4 - 
caru XI] d In expoiuis famuloric???. manmi meteiitmm ligantm??i 
et coiiigenciz^/n div<s?*so& hlada ut ex^ra oaviautium birea^itium ac 
meiancmm bla<ia in grangiam hoc d.nno p?out allocakm e6*^ m 
coiiipo^o prccedente iij s iiij d. In v pa;ib?ci’ eiroticarum empks 
pro famuKs manc?ii x d. In candek.9 emp^Jzs pro autiiwipno ij d. 
In expen^is famulo?7m ad eorwm Ripgoos^ in fine autnmpni 
x\dij d. In stipcndio unms Repreve hoc anno quia nuilwm 
hahviecuyit. Swnnna Ivj s. iiij d q^. 

StipencZm \ In stipcnc?io preposki per annu^n xiij s. iiij d. 

J prout aXlocatum est in compoi{o precedentc. In 
stiprndio firmark qui est eciam loco nniws daye® per Simium iij s. 
In stipeneZm clerici scrlbeH^^a hnne compo^wm vj s. viij d. In 
stipcncZ20 iiij famulor^^ 7 ?^ csirucariorum et uni?2-5 carcc/ark quolibet 
cSi^iente per anllll?/^ xij s lx s. In stipciniio unii^s bcrcam ex 
oonsuetudine per annum x s. Et predZc^i famuli percipient 
vestumm unii^-s rode irumenti et uni'W^s rode pisorw/?2- vel avene ex 
consuetudine ut extra et vocantwr cowrodes. Et naessor similiter 
percipiet vestwram unn^s rode irumenti et uni-zz-s rode pisorwm vel 
avene. S^2mma mj li. xiij s. 

Yadia et annue^a^es 1 In vadiis Simonis atte Bowe de Buntyng- 
J ford per tempus compod ad ij d, per diem 
ex concesskne Dommi ad terminum vite sue pro custodia silvarwm 
^et ’warennarum ut ^atet per kZ^eras Do?mni patentes akZer super 
compoZ?cm ostensas et penes eundem Simonem remanentes Datas 
apt^cZ London x° die ISTovernSris anno Regni "Regis Henr^cZ Quarti 
ij° lx s X d. Et solt^ZZ J oha?^7^i Harwe de quado^m annuetaZe xl s. 
per annum eidem t^ohanni concessa per Dom^n^^m 'Eidniundum 
Ducem Eboracewsem et Qomitem Qaatahrigie ad termiiiuoz, vite sue 
percipiendc^ annuatm de Do?nmio de Brunne pe?*tinerie ad istud 
manerlu?/^ ad ter77^l?^os Pasche et Sa? 2 cZi MichaeZis per equates 
poremnes ut paZeZ per Kzzeras Dom^ni patentee penes eundem 
Johemnem remanenZes akZer super compoZwm ostensas et pei’ 
k'ZZeram DomZni de warento preposito diiectam akZer super com- 

1 Precarije when no beer was allowed. Apparently ‘ sicese precani© ’ might fall 
on dies operabiles and the tenant then was excused from rendering the less valuable 
service. See below under opera autumpnaha. 

Uipgoos. This may have been the Kern-supper when harvest was over. 

® Dairy woman. 
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'potum ostensam et penes eundem preposi^wm remanentem. Darias 
ij° die Apnl-is anno regm E»icar^i^ vij® pro termini^ Pasche 

et Scmc/i Michr^e/is hoc a?^/io xls Et eidem Sohanm de quadam 
annneta^c xxxiij s iiij d per mnum eidem J oha'^7^l concessa per 
dic^t(-m Domiixibm ad te? minum vite sue percipiendct annuatim de 
hoc manerio ad ter??iinos Pasche et Sa?^cd Michaehs pe? equales 
porcioaes ut ^atet per hi5^eras Dom^ni de warento preposito 
directas ak^er s 2 /per compo^wm ostensas et penes eundem preposi- 
tum vQmanentes Datos xxvij die AprilTS anno regm V^^egis 'Ricardi 
xxij° pro te?’m^7iis Pasche et ^ancti Michaehs hoc anno xxxiij s. 
iiij d. Stmiwa vj h. vij s vj d. 

Expenses %Qnescalli cmn feodis \ In expenses senescalli envie 
» J coronatoiis clerici sui et aho- 

ru7n ibi(fem existe?^^^wm ad unam curiam ibic^em tcnteM?i propter 
3nquisi^iorte7?i et appreciacioiiem bonorum et catal/o?"w??i Radulphi 
Pi ey mound feloms ac eciam quo die dictus Raduiphus abjuravit 
regnum Anglie om?iibas computa^is in denar m v s. Et Boluti 
senescallo tenenh curmm Domini ibidem pro feodo suo per abitnum 
ex precepto Domini et consilu sui xiij s nij d 

Summa xviij s. iiij d. 

Expensa foreiisico^ 1 In expensis prepositi equita;^^fs apud 
J "Waltham ex p?-ecepto Petri Mavan se- 
nescalli hospicii Domini p?’o ivumento et avena providendis pro 
dicto hospicio eundo et redeundo per ij vices hoc anno xij d Et 
solud JohaTzni Child coronatori et cierico suo pro feodis suis 
existe?ztidus ibidem die quo Radulphus Reymound abjuravit 
regnum Anglie ut supra v s. Bumma v] s. 

Libera^io Domini *1 Libera^io Henrico Bracy thesaiirario hos- 
J picii Domini tarn in denariis qiiam victii 
ultimo die Febniarii ut pa^e^ per quandam indenturar/i sigiho 
ipsiiis signa^fam xiij li. xij s iiij d Et eidem per eandem inden- 
ivram die Marcii xj li. vj s viij d. 

Summa xxiiij li. xix s. 

Swmma om-niam expensar?im et libera^ioiiam xlvij li xvj \ 
X d. ob q^. Et debeiJ xxiiij h. xj s. ix d. E quibiis alloca^i eidem 
XJ d. pro agistamen^o uni as vituli Race [^ ihidem Et eidem 
xvj d. de rewardo facto servienti6iis ibniem ad potandiim Et 
eidem xx d. pro j vitulo anno predic^o similiter dissolutos. Summa 
allocafa iij s. xj d. Et sic debet xxiiij li. vij s. x d. quos solutes 
super compo^iim Thesaiirarii. Et quietus est. 

[Back of the RollJ\ 

Anesty 1 Exitus grangie ibic^em de anno 'Kegni Henrici 
J Quart! prime 

Btumentum '] Idem xespiondit de iiij^ ij qu. j bu. di. mensiira 
J rasa de toto ex^^u grangie ibidem hoc anno 
ultra vestnram ij xodarum ejusdem exitus liheratam famulis 
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manerii et messo?"^ ex consuetiidi^ae anno precedents. Unr^e 
tviturath et vannet^-is ad tascliam viij bu. cmnulatos vj qr iiij bu. 
Et pro cu 7 ?^^ 4 lo ad idem j bu di Et per famuloe secundum xxj 
pro XX Ixxv qr v bu di. Et pro avante^^m ad idem iij qr. vj bu. 
Et de j bu ivumenti de mutuo novi grrmi vespondit pro^liheratione 
famulorito^. Sti-moza vj qr ij bu 

Inde in semme swper Ixxix acr^s terre per esiimationem 
in Hoomfeld hoc a7^?^o xxiiij qr. vj bu sic s^^per acru??^ 
ij bu. di plus in toto di. bu. per tdilagium contra Joha?i?zem 
Nhote messorew^ et se^mwator-em et prepositum inde fact?^??^ In 
stlpen(i^o prepos^^l per d^nnum capien^is per sninitm j bu fr^«9^e?^^l 
p 7 out ak^er est m compoto precedents vj qr. iiij bu. Et liberok' 
ad mixturam famulorz^w mieYio7'um xxv qr. v bu di. In pane 
furnfti^o pro expens^e custumariorujii et molemen?^o?•^4?7^ in pre^tis 
Do7?7^nl de consue^W^?^e hoc anno liij bu uneZe hu'Mt de hussello 
xj panes et non plures quia non plures custumar^^ qui ope7"antm\ 
In pane furna^o pro expenses cj custumariorum et molemenr-07’?^??i 
iilt^YX expenses messoris et famulor^^?7^ ut infra quasi per unu77i diom 
yoiiienUum ad ij siccas precaitas in Autumpno hoc anno quorum 
quil^6et percipiet j panem une?e fiu7it do b^isseZZo x panes de 
consuetudine et xv custuni or Zori^m et molomcnnorum quik5et 
pe7^cipiet siw^llter ad vesperam j panem ad utramgue precar? a7)^ 
wxide hunt de bz^sseZZo xv panes et vocant-ar Aveloves j qr v bu. 
di In vendic?o? 2 e hosp-icZo Dommi infra xvj qr. liij bu Et pro 
cu7?^^^-lo ad idem iiij bu Et vendunt?4r in pofriam ix qr. Et pro 
avanto^io ad idem iij bu. di. Datws Eebrz^arZo ex consuetudme 
ferrure eq^wrum c^Yectarum et stottoi’wm ultra denarios infra 
j^bu In stipeneZ^o unms garcio?zis spargentZs sulcos^ per ix septi- 
manas ad seasonam fr?^?7^e?^3^l et xl® cofpientis per septtma^iam di, 
bu iiij bu. di. S-amma que supra. Et eq^^e. 

Pisa 1 Et de xxiiij qr vij bu. di pisor?m mens-ara rasa 
J vespondit de toto o-xntu granges ibidem hoc anno uneZe 
tritm'atis et vanna^Zs per ope?'a menswra rasa xvij qr. ij bu. 
Et pro famuks secundum xxj pro xx vij qr. v bu di Et pro 
avanta^io ad idem iij bu. S?^mma xxv qr. ij bu di 

Inde in semi??ve super xxix acras terre per estima^Zonew sem^ 7 ^is 
in JSTorthayfeld ix qr. per tallap'Z'am contra eundem sic supex acram 
ij bu. di minws in toto di. bu. Et liberal ad mixtztram famu- 
Yornm inferZzts ij qr. vj bu. di. In vendicione infra xij qr vij bu. 
Et pro avantay^o ad idem v bu. 

Swmma que supra. Et oque. 

Ordeum I Et de Ixxviij qr. ordei mens^^ra rasa vespondit de 
J toto ex^^a grangZe ibZcZem hoc anno. Unde trZ^?^- 
rat'is et vannaks per opera menswra rasa xx qr. iiij bu. Et per 
famulos secundum monsuram supradZcZam Ivij qr iiij bu. Et 
pro avanta^io ad idem ij qr. vij bu. 

S^tm??^a liij'’^^ qr. vij bu. 


1 Fuirows. 
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Inde in semi72e super xxiij acrus ^vmidiam terre per estima- 
tionem seIn^/as in Hoomfeld hoc anno xj qr vj bu per tdl\ag%iim 
Qontra eundem sic oixi^iens acm iiij bu. In vendic^o?ze infra ix\ j 
qr. Et pro avanta^^o et cum'u.lo dato ad idem iij qr j bu 

* ^umma que ^iipra Et eque 

Dragetwm ']^ Et de ix qr. iiij bu. drage^^ mens 2^.?’<2 rasct re- 
J spoiidit de toto oxitu grangie ibic^em hoe d^niio 
tvituratis per famulos. Et pro avanta^^o ad idem iij bu. di 

^umma ix qr. vij bu. di. 

Inde in vendic^o?^e infra ix qr. iiij bu. Et pro avantap^io dato 
ad idem iij bu di. S 2 imma que supra. Et eque 

Avenci ) Et de iiij^^ viij qr. ij bu avene mensiiru rasn^ 
j vespooi(Iit de toto QXitu grawgie ibieZem hoc Sbuno 
ultr(Z vestri?'am ij rodu^’r^m ejusdem QXfitus X^&ratam famuh^ man- 
erii et messo^’^ ex Qonhuetudine anno precede^u^e. Unde tvituratis 
et vannedis per opera mensiira lasa xxxvij qr. v bu. per famuloe 
eadem mens^ira xl [iij ?] qr. v bu. Et pro avantet^io secundum ix 
bu pro (\uavterio v qr. iiij bu. Et ad tascham eadem mensiira vj qr 
Et pro avanto< 7 m ad idem vj bu. Et de vj bu ejusdem oxitus per 
estlma^5l07^e^?^ in lx garl^i' llbera^5^s pro suste/?to^io/?e liij Yiiuloruni 
ad staurum ’Domim vesev\'atorum, Et de xv qr. iiij bu. de toto 
resid^^o ejusdem evitus per estimci^miiem in m^ ij^ xl garbi^ liberti- 
tiS equti, carectarus et stotU^ mane?ii loco sue prebende ut put^( 
per dietooz mferms hoc anno, Et de j bu. avene de mutuo novi 
gram. S^^mma c“x qr. vij bu. 

Inde in semine super iiij^ viij acras dimidt a ?7i terre per esti- 
makone semi7as in Northayfeld hoc anno xxxiij qr j bu per 
talla^mm oontra eundem sic sup)er aoram iij bu mim^s in toto di 
bu. In £ar^r^a factci pro potap'io iamulorum hoc a?^uo j qr iiij bu 
In prehenda ij oquorum careotarum a iesto Michaelis us^^we Gulam 
August-i per vices prout labora5a?^^ per estima^ione/zi in cl garb^s hoc 
anno j qr. vij bu. In prebenda xij stottoram ad seasomam fi 
menti prout labora5a?ii per ostimakonem in cc gar^is hoc anno ij qr. 
iiij bu In prebenda eorii^ndem a xx° die J anuar^^ usqtte diem 

c \. 

Mali videlicet per cx noctes per estimationem in viij iiij x [i e inj^'^j 
garb^s hoc anno xj qr. j bu. oapientium quali5et nocte inter se viij 
garbas plus in toto ij garbas. In su&te'?^^ac^one iiij vit'?dorit?}i ad 
staiwum J)omim resorvatorum hoc anno per estimai5io?reri m lx 
garb is eisdem llbera^^s sujora vj bu. In vendicioTie hospicio Do?u^ni 
infra xj qr. iiij bu. Et pro avantagio ad idem j qr. iij bu. di In 
vendic^oi^e in paiSnam xxxix qr. v bu Et p?’o avanta^to ad idem 
secundum ix bu. pro qvarterio et xxj qr. p7*o xx vij qr. di. bu. 
Libe7'a^i Simoni Waren pro perdlc^6^is ex precepto Thesau7'arLi 
IIosp^c^^ Domini ij bu. In prebenda stottoru7n canantium unam 
petram molare??^ pro molendino de Canta6ri^io& usqwe Anestyj bu. 
novi grani. Samma que supra Et eq^i-e. 

Multiira mole^idiwi 1 Et de vj qr. iiij bu. multiire molendini 
J sic dimiss^ "Rioardo molendinario hoc 
anno et non plus propter defec^zim petre molaris. 

Swmma vj qr. iiij bu. 
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Inde \\herati ad mixtwram iB^mvlorum inferm^ vj qr ij bu. 
Et oMocati eidem 'Ricardo mo\e'rLd%7iar%o pro tenipo^-e quo molendi- 
nu 7 n quassat‘u?^^ fait per magnum ventum ac eciam stetit ociosum 
tempo?-e reparactoms ij bu. Stimma que supra, Et eque, 

Et de XXV qr. v bu di. ivmnenti ij qr. vj bu. di pfsor^^m vj qr. 
ij bu mixture molenc^ini respond, it sup^ra pro Idoeratione famulorwm. 

xxxiiij qr. vj bu. 

Mixbi^?’a f amulo?7i7U. I Inde in llbera^^07l^6^45 uni?x5 cavectarii 
j iiij famuior^^7?^ caruca? iorum et umua 
he/ca^Tii per a,nnum quob&et eovum capiente pe?’ mensem iij bu 
unde ij p<zrtee ivumenti et iij^ pctrs mixture molendini et qu7tm 
blocfa moleWmi desunt j bu. ivumenti et ij bu pisorwm mixU loco 
ejusdem xxix qr. ij bu. In liberaiJione uni^^&’ messom^^ tempo?'e 
se/Jimis et xD et per viij° septimanas in Auturipiio hoc ar^^zo 
capiendo ad quamkftet seasomam vj bu. et in Autumpno vj bu. 
ex consuetudine ij qr. ij bu. uncfe ij partes., supra In hberaz^iozze 
uniizs firmorzz vsiccaruin qui es^ eciam in loco unizzs daye per 
Q^ntium iij qr. ij bu. ivuoienti ceopiente j qr. ivumenti ad xxj 

septzmemas ^umma que sup)ra. Et eqwe. 

* 

Seminantwr ibze?em cum diversis generibws blac^orwm hoc anno 
supra ccxx acre. Swmma ccxx acre. 

Acre se?m/zate 1 Inde in liberaifzoTzz^ws famulorzzm manerii ex 
J consuetudine pro firma unizze vacce pro eis 
conducte pro lacte inde ha 5 endo vestzzra j rode ivumenti et j rode 
avene hoc azzTzo et Yocantur cowrods Et libe?'a^a messoz’z pro 
sotuKs’ suis in autu/?zpno ex consuetudine vestura unias rode frw- 
^menti et j rode avene hoc [anno'] et Yocantur Veewrod. Et mete- 
\7antur per opera Autumpnalm mferzzzs xxxij acre per precarzas 
siccas Ixviij acre pro dena?zzs infra iiij^ x... acre di. Et per 
famulos xxnij acre di Szzmma que supra, Et eque. 

Equi car- \ Et de ij equis careciJazmm de v&manentihus, Sztmma 

ectarum j ij. Et vcmanent ij eqm co^vectarum. 

Stotti j Et de xij stottzs de vemanentihus. Et de iiij prove- 
j nientihus per escaetam cazzsa felonze quaoz Eadulphus 
Beymound fecz^ ut pa^e ?5 per Rotulum. Curze. Szzmma xvj. 

Inde in vendiczozze infra mensem Junzz. Et liberaitz Johazzm 
Ode ex pj'ecepto Auditor zs. 

Szzmma iij. Et vcmanent xiij stottz. 

Taurzzs ) Et de j tauro de remancTzife. Szzmma j. Et remazze^ 
J J taurzzs. 

Yacce ) Et de xv vacc?s de vcvaanentihus, S'amma xv. Et 
J vcmanent xv vacce. 

Bovettz et juvence ) Et de iiij bovettzs de vevQ.a7ientibus, 
j Et de iij juvezzcis de adju^ictzozze 
juvezzcularzzm inferizzs. Szzm??za vij. 

1 A plainly written but nnintelligible word ; vituUs is a tempting emendation. 
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Inde in Yendicione in£m mensem Octobris iiij bovettA 
S^^nima iiij. Et Yema7ient iij juyence. 

BovicwJi et jiivencule ) Et de iij juYencubs de rema'iientihus. 

j Et de j boviculo etij juvenculis de ad- 
junotio'jie Yitulo7'mn inferms. Summa vj. 

Inde in adju?ict?bwe eum jiivencis supra iij juvencule. Bumrria 
iij. Et remanew^ j bovicnl-ws etij juve?^cllle. 

Yitubi de ex!itu "i Et de iiij vituHs de vemanentibus. Et de 
j iiij vituk’s de exitu empt^s de fn:mario vac- 
aarmn ex cousuetudhie firme sue. ^umma viij. 

Inde in adju'?^c^^o^^e cum bovicuKs et juveiicuK^ BiO'jyra j 
vitulw5 mas et ij femme. In mense Octobns ut ^atet 

per ‘Rotulum Curie j yituiws mas. 

S'i^mma iiij. Et remanent iiij yituH quoimm ij mas {sic) et ij 
femme. 

Coria criida ] Et de corio uni^^5 vituK de mormt^- supra. 

j Suimna j, Et vendititr infra. Et nil rema'net. 

Alice 1 Et dej aiicq (sic) et iij auci^ mari^ii^ de 

j De iiij aucis de reddkw ad Gulam Augusti nil hie 
quia teneba'utur in maim Domini et ad firm(Z7?i ut patet in titulo 
£rmarum infra. Et de xy auculi^ de exitu dictsbrum iij aucarwm 
mariam per nnnum ex corta consuetudine facta por Do7??inwm 
Rogeram de Wjdesham cura firmario yaccarwm. 

Sam?na xix. 

Inde in decimis data j. In expenses famuloriim ad eorti77i 
Pwipgoos in fine Autumpni ij. In vendicioiie infra xij. 

Bumnia xv. Et remanent j auca et iij auce ma]'ei\ 

Capones j Et de xxiiij caponi5ws de vema^ientihus. Et de 
j xxiiij caponi6as de faciura pulcinoram interiiis 
eniptorii??! hoc anno. Et de ij caponiSas de reddi^a ad ierminum 
Pasclie. Sti-mma 1. 

Inde in defec^u redditas tene7?ie^i5i quondam Mchoiai Hor^- 
man quia in maiiii- Do7n/ini et ad iirmam j capo. In Yenditioiie 
infra xxv. S^^mma xxyj. Et remanent xxiiij capones. 

Gaili et galiino ) Et de j galio et xij galiinis de rema^ientihus. 

J Et de j gallo et xvj gallinis de reddi^a 
custuinai'iorw??! ad Nataie Domini. Sami^ia xxx. 

Inde in defectu tenomo'^ifi reddi^as quondam Joha?ims Rey- 
mound de lYodestrete tenementi Haccliislond tene^nenti quondam 
Johaimis Breiistere et tenementi quondam WilAol^iii Longe qwnd 
lYil/iehTiws Dauwe nuper tenuis et reliquit qwia ad firmam iiij 
gallino. In defoc^u tenomoii^i Yocati Claces tenementi Yocati 
Buntyiiggs et tenementi quondam NichoM Horsman iij galling. 
In yendicio'BO x. Sum77ia xyij. Et remanoiit j gallas et xij 
galling. 


i Murrain. 
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Ova ) De exitu goWmarum nil hie gallme ad firma??z. 

j S(?c? de XV ovi^ de reddi^Ji^' cn^iumamo') um ad 

iestimi Pasche Swmma xv ova 

Inde m defec^u reddi^u^ ienementi Youiti Hatch] siond xv ova 
t^nementi quondam Johanms Rey mound de Wodestrete to^nemeMti 
quondam Joha? 2 ?iis Breustere te^nementi Yocati Buntyiigg** tene- 
meat% quondam Hicho/ai Horsmaii et tQnementi quondam Thome 
Ode ca'^/‘^a sup?’adm/'a 1 ova pro quoh^pt tQweinento x ova. Et 
pro tene/Tiemfo quondam WilAelmi Longe et t^nemento Yomto 
Claces X ova pro ntroque t^nemento v ova. In rendic^o^ze infra 
XX ova ^umma que supra Et eqao 

Pulcim > Be pulcim^ de exitu gallmarum ml hie opaia gallino 
j ad firmam infra, ^ed de xxiiij pulcims de emp^is 

inf] a 

Samma xxiiij Et fiu?^t in caponos. Et nil vemanet 

Cyncibram \ Et de j unc^a cyncibri de reddt^ti ad te?*minum 
j Sa9^ci^l Michaehs 

Siiimma j uncm. Et libera^a audi 2 for^ super com^otum. Et 
nil 1 ema^^e^. - 

Eenum \ Et de feno xj prati de remane^ite. Et de feno 
J xxviij a,CYarum di. prati de ex^^a ipratorum ad opus 
Bomriii falcafe hoc anno unde in Belkemeed vij acre di. et in 
Hoommed xxj acre. S^^mria feni xxxix acre di. 

Inde in decimz5 datum fenum ij anrarum iij vodarum prati. 
In expen5^5 eqaori^m carucarum [et\ stottorum manerii eq^o^’-am 
charectaram equorwm sene^ea^^i e({uo7um auditor-is et aKoram 
de consiKo Do??^^ni ib^c^em supe? veniencm?/! hoe anno x acrarum 
In vendic'io?ze infra fenum xvj aorarum di. In vendi^tone super 
compos am fenum iij acraraw prati pro [ix s j d in margin^ 

St^muia fern xxxij acrarum j rode. Et remanet ienum vij 
aovarum j rode p?'ati 

Et de ij^ iiij® Ixxiiij operi^as yemak^z^s provemew^^&a^ de 
xxviij custumariis inter fes^am Michaehs et Gulam August^ 
yidehcet per xliij sept^manas et iiij dies quor^.6w vj cus turn ark 
quik5et fack?^s per septma?^a??^ iij opera per dies Lune Mercurk' 
et Veneris xvij custumart^ quiK^et iaciens per septimanam ij 
opera scilicet per dies Lune et Veneris et v custumark quik6e^ 
fackjza per septimanam j opw5 yidehcet per diem Lune. 

Samma ij“^ iiij® Ixxiiij opera. 

Opera yemaka preemm operis oh. 1 Inde in detectu operum 

j vj majorum custumo- 
riorum yidehcet ienementi yocati Hacchislond ienementi quondam" 
Johaw-Tiis Reymound de Wodestrete tenemewk quondam Joha?i 7 ? is 
Breustere teneme^ik yocati Bunttynggs ienementi quondam Ni- 
cho^ai Horsman et teneme?zk quondam Thome Ode qma in mana 
pomini et ad firmam quorwm quik6et fack per septimanam 
iij opera Dec iiij^ opera pro quokSet ienemento per tempns 
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■^redlctum cxxx o^eA'ct. In defeciJu operum xij ieneuHum if 
tenure Yidehcet tene/neuh quondam Allege Milward modo diimssi 
Ptoberto Tiyrid^b-vr b tenemen^^ Andreux modo [dimissi] Mauiucio 
Longe teneme?^^^ Verdons modo dim^ssi Maur'lc^o Wodewaid 
le Reue modo dm^ss^ Johanni Longe tene- 
'iiieutb Ratelers [modo] dm^.^ss^ Joha?^^^l Pariebien et 'Willielmo 
Thomas tenementi quondam Ricardi tiki- Alicze Gayler modo 
dn/^<ss^ Joha^^?^l Ode teneme??^^ Ruddexs modo dlm^ss^ Petro 
Phippe iooementi Longes modo dlm^ss^ Rica?*do Andrew teno- 
menU Oldeandreux modo di?msst Joha^m Ballard tenemer^^^ Claces 
modo dlm^ss^ Mauidcio Sothman tonementi quondam Henr^c^ J oye 
modo dimissi Thome Martyn et teneme^d^ Yocati Wlielers modo 
dim^ssi Joha^ 9 ^i Helder \_qma\ in mamt Domini et ad hriiiar/^- 
inf? a m^ xliiij opera pro quok 6 et tenemen^o per tempas pz-edic/am 
yy o^Dera In defec^u ope^’um toftt [mijnoid^ tenure 

qaondam NichoZai Crowe ({ivia m man-a Dom^nl et ad firma??^ 
xliij ope; a per septt?naaam j opae. In defec;^u ope^’um uiiia^ 
acre terre Yocate Ethonsacre csutsa p/ed^c^ 5 a xliij opera per 
septdna?iam j op?(S. In defec^u operum 111112^5 teneme?^^^ ejasdem 
tenure Yocati Beebes q^z^od WilAekaas Kene nuper tenut^ pe?* opw5 
modo dimiss^ Rica^'do Reymound et ad hrma/Ti xhij opera per 
septw;'ia?za 7 ;i j opas. In defec^u operum alte?ius tenementi eja 6 dem 
tenure Yocati Coupers tenement qwod Johannes Milnere nuper 
tenu^^ pe 7 ‘ ope? a modo dmiissi per seneecadnm Wii/;elmo Algood 
p/^o iij s. per dounum p?o ommbns se?’Yic^^s ut ^atet per Ro^n^nm 
Curie de anno 'Regizs Ricardi iij® xliij opera per septwianam j op as. 
In defec/u ope?mm unins acre terre ejusdem tenure YOcate Howlo- 
tiscroft qnod Thomas Ode nuper tenu?^ per opera modo dvnisse 
per senescallum Do?nmo Joha?^ni Caules rectori pro xviij d. per 
&nnum pro om?iibns servims ut \)atet per 'Rotulum Cuine de Suuno 
'Regis Henr?ei Quarti primo xliij ope? a per se^timanam j opus 
In defec^u operum unins tenementz ij® tenure vocak Rauenes 
qnondam Ahcie Lavender modo di??i?ss? per senescallu/n Thome 
Yyne per mj s. per damnum [^ro] omnibns senaciis ut ^atet per 
Rotulum Quite de anno Regis Ricardi xv° vij opera per 
sept??na?ia?n ij ope?’a. In alloca^^o?^e medieta^is operum unins 
tene?ne?i^i... tenure qnondam Maur^c^^ Howe qnod Thomas Paiker 
te?ie^ per opns ex oonsuetudzne stipends sui hoc anno xxxv opera 
per sept??na?ia?n ij opera. In alloca^?one ope'j’um iiij minornm 
custuma?norn??^ remanentzum ad ope?'and?i??i per iij sept?manas 
festivas Yidelicet NataZis Pasche et Pentecos^Jes in quibna non 
operantnr xxiiij ope? a pro quok&et custumario per sept??na?iam ij 
opera. In allocakone operum diciforn?n iiij custuman'orn??? pro 

Lune 

ix diebns festms accide?d? 6 ns super dies suos... videlicet Luce 

Lune Lune Veneris Veneris Lune 

Otmiium Sanctovum Richo^ai Annunciakoms Parasceues Marci; 

Veneris Veneris Lune 

Bapt?s^e Magdalene Jacobi xxxv] opera cujuslihet custumark 
p?’o die festive j opns In alloca^i^one operum d'ic^orn?n ihj 
custumario?*n?n f aican;J'in?n in pratis Dom^ni prefer conBuetudztzem 
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molementiorw??^ liij o^era ciijuslihet eorio/i j opus In alloea^'-ione 
operum pro eomw thvemgio nil hoc a^/uio qiaa nuliu feceiaa^ In 
xTij qr ijbu pisorwm xx qr. mj bu oidei et vamia^/^ per 

opem custuma7‘ior/iw ut supra c ope/ a pro singuu’^ iij bu j opa 5 . 
In xxxvij qr. v bu avenc trituratis et vanna^us* per opefa ut supra 
xlnj opera pro singuKs vij bu. j oipus In A-'endiCfO/ze infra 
opera. Siiin?aa que siijjta, Et eqae. 

Arrurc p7•ec^'^^m opens nij d. Et de xvj oper'i^iis arrure 

) proven/ez/i'/^i/e de custuma- 
rhs et molemen? 2 ^s cu/?i viij caiuc^^ sins ]U/iCtis hoc anno ad 
seasomas frumea^i et xl®. Et de vij operibas arrure p/'ovenfe/i^i- 
hus de eisdem custumarns et molemenuze cum vij carucie suis 
juuctis ad seisomam warectationis. Et scie /ulum qaod quiliiet 
ha6ens carucam per se vel Ju/^ct^??^ arabtiS di acTam ad quaa^ll5e^ 
seisoiuam pro o^eribus suis precn /?/2 operis iiij d 

Samma xxiij opera. Et expenduntur in terra Dommi arranda 
et warectanda. Et nil remanet. 

Oipera saYCxilaiionis | Et de xxvuj o^eribm savonlationis pro- 
J yenientibics, per dimidium diem de liij 
custumarm et molemennie quomm quili6ef de xxxvij custumarus 
et molemeiime pred-iciis quih6et faef^ nj opera j molemenm^s fac-i^ 
ij opera et quiKJet de xv custuma/'ne et molemenni^ predmds 
iacit j op?45 Samma cxxvnj opera. 

Inde in alloca^'ioTie operum inesso?u*s pro officio suo iij ope?*a. 
In allooa^toae operum xix t&nementorum custum arioriwi in mana 
Do7mni et ad fir[ma??7/] titu^o operum yemal^w7)^ Ivij opera pro 
l^uok6et teneme?i^o iij opera. In defec^u ope?mm v teiie?7ie ?i^orwm 
mmorfs tenure Yidelicei tenementi Beckes \_quod B%ccbTdm’\ Rey- 
mound te?^e^ t^nementi vocaH Coupers tenements qwod Wimelmws 
Algood tenet unuts acre te^-re Yocate Ethonsacre unias tofti cum 
j acra terre adjacen^^e qnondam Nicho^ai Crowe unias crofts 
continentis j acram terre vocati Howlotes Croft causa predicla v 
opera pro quoKSet tenemen^o j opus. De iij operibas pro uno tofto 
c«m 1 ] SLcris di, terre de Malagto Yocato Claces existence in mant* 
Domini per sursnm reddicionem Hugonis Blunvyle et Agnetis 
uxoris sue usque ad plenam etatem hevedis ml aWocatu)^ hoe anno 
({Ilia Alauricms Wodeward faci^ pred'ic 2 ^a opera Et scie?? c?itm 
qnod Maurim^e Wodeward fac^^ p/edic^a opera alternato anno. 
De iij ojoerihus pro uno teneme^a^o de Malagio existence m niana 
Domtni per escaetam causa felome qaam WllAeh7^^^s Martyn fecii 
nil hie nec decetero (\u%a tenementum pred^c^5l6m in man'/(. Domini 
et ad hrmam cum operi^ws et custa^wis suis. In blaAs Domini 
sarculandis hoc anno Ixiij opera. 

Samma que supra. Et eque, 

Et de viij® iiij^ tj operi6^^.s autu7?ipnah6w^s provenlen^^5^ts de 
xxTiij custwmamis inter Gulam Augusti accidewjJem die Lune hoc 
anno et fe 5 ^^<^m Michaeiis accide^i^em die Jovis hoc anno scilicet per 
Tiij® septimajza^ et ij dies quomm vj de predieds cust^^^nariis 
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quili?)et id^Qiens per SQ^t^manam v opem scikcet per dies Lune 
Slartis Mercuiii Jovis et Veneris xvij de cust-i^marns p/etLc^^is 
quik^et facie 7 i 5 per ^Q^timanam iiij o^era Yidelicet per dies Lime 
Martis AIercur^^ et Veneris ij de custwmar^^5 pred^CiJis qiuk^^t 
fac^e ?^5 ^er *se\ytimanam ij opna videlicet per dies Lime et 
Veneris et iij de custumams p7•ed^cds qmk^et fac^e?^s per sept^rzc/.- 
nam j opus videlicet pe/* dle7?^ Lune, 

^umma viij° iiij^^ vj opera 

Opera autu?? 2 pnaKa precmm o'^eris j d. ) Iiide in defec^^ii 

J operum vj majo- 

Tum custumarlor^t?/^ videlicet tenementi Hacchislond tene}?ie/zk 
Johanms Rey mound de Wodestrete teneme^^^^ qwondam Jolicrams 
Breustere t^nement'^ Euntynggs l^Tiementi q?4ondam Nich oLd 
Horsman et tenemeni^i quondam Thome Ode quia in man7^ Doiiani 
et ad i\irmam'\ infra pro quoL/>et tenew^e7^J^o per ^Q^iimanam v 
opera ij^^ lij ope?'a. In defec^i operum xiij tenementoruin ij*^ 
tenure videlicet t^Tiei‘iienti quondam Milward tene??7e?2d Andreiix 
tene??2e7ik Veidons tQneiaenti Ilobe?di le Beue temmenti Ratelers 
tene?72ea^i quondam Bica^vd Hhi Allege Gayller tene?/ieak Ruddoxs 
tensme? 2 ^i Longes teneme^^d Oldandreux tene^aen^^ Claces teiie- 
7nent% quondam Henric?. Joye t^nemeidi Ravenes et tcne??i6/dd 
Whelers Q{ma m maim doia^ni eb ad firmaia pro quoUZ>et tene- 
mento per septd?za? 2 am iiij opera iiij^ xlij ope? a. In defecki 
operum ij teiienientornm minor?,? tenure videlicet t^nemenii vocciti 
Ooupers Tenement et tene???e/i?!i voca^t Beckes CMisa predm^a p?'o 
quoli^et tene/?ier 2 ?;o per sept?wa7ia??2 ij opera xxxij ope?’a In 
defec^u operum miius acre teiTe vocate Ethonsacre caitsa p?*edic/a 
viij opera per septdna? 2 a ??2 j opus. Et pro uno tofto cu??? j acra > 
terre adjacente quondam Nicho^ai Crowe viij opera per septi??ia- 
nam j opus, Et pro uno crofto cont?7ien^e j acram te?’re vocaia 
Howlotes Croft caasa p?*ed^ci{a viij ope?’a per septima? 2 a ?>2 j opus. 
In allocatioiie operum [quatuor custiiniarioruin] adhuc ope/\in- 
cm??^ pro VJ dieb225 festlv^5 Ojccident thus super dies suos ope/ abilee- 

Mcicuni ^ Lune T\Ieicuni 

hoc a7i?20 videkee^ Laure??cit Assumpc^o?^^s BarthoL???e 2 , Exal-_ 

Me ream 

tacio?27k et Matdiei xxiiij ope?’a cujushbet p?-o quok^et die festivo j 
opus In allocatio lie ope?-um d 2 C^ora?n iiij custumario^ pro ij 
S 1 CC 2 S p?^ecaru*5 accide/i?5i6a5 super dies suos operabiles hoc a/?uo 
VIIJ opera cujushbet pro quak^et p?*ecaria j opus In xxxij acr?5 
dive?'Sorzm 2 hladorum metendis colligendts adju\and?5 et ligand^e 
per ope?*a hoe aano Ixiiij ope?*a sic capie?is acra?a per extenta ?>2 ij 
opera. In vendiuioiie infi-a xl opera. 

Samma que supra, Et eq^^e. 

Et de C iiip^ j precariis siccis provemend6a5 de Ivij custu- 
mai'iis et moiemen?ws ad ij siccas precarias in Autu?? 2 pno quor????z. 
xxxiij custumarti et molemenm quik'^^et fac 7 e ??5 iiij precarias xvj 
custumard et mollemen?^^ quik6et faciem ij precanas et v custu- 
mai'ii et molenieimT, quiK6et fac^e7^s j p 7 'ecaria??^. 

Sz^m^wa C iiij^^ j precarie. 

39 


C. H. 
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Inde in oXlocatioae op^rum im^soris pro office o suo iiij pr^carz^. 
In oMocationQ opo?*um xix toneme /ito7'nin t«m majorwm qz/am 
iirniovuni m man?^ Domain existioicaom et ad iiimam infra Ixvj 
t>p(ero pro quoU^ot t&xxeinento iiij precca'ie et non plur^^^ qwaa 
tenens Bieiistors fac^^ procainas suas Horsuiaiis et tene- 

ment% qaaondam Tlionie Ode et tenens Wheleis ut inolemen?ti. 
In defecjfu operum ainms tenement!, minoris tenure vocati Beckes 
qnod [litcardub] Reymound tenet caaasa pred^ta^ ij p/ecarie. Et 
pro uno teneayien^o vocato Coupers Tenement quod WiUelraws 
Aigood tenet csnisa predac^a [ia precai'ie'] Et pa'o una acrn tears 
Ethonisacie c&usa paedac^a ij precarie Et pro uno tofto 
contmeaa^e j acram terre adjacen^e qaiondam Nicho^ai Crowe catena 
predaciJa ij precane. Et pro uno crofto conU?aen^e j acram terre 
Tocato Howlotes Croft ceniea paedac/a ij pa-et^arie. De j precaiac^ 
pro uno tofto cum ij acr^s di. tea re de moiagzo vocato Claces exis- 
tence m manaa^ Dorriim per sursum reddic io?iem Hugoms Blunvyle 
et Agnetis uxoris sue ut supi'u ml oRocaUvr hoc a?i?io q/na 
Alaunciits Wodeward faciC pi’ed'icCam p?‘ecartetoi. Et sciendum 
qi^od Maur^c^^^.5 Wodeward faciC predicCam precariam alternate 
anno. De iiij precaiw’ pro uno teneTi^enCo de Molagio existe>iCe 
m niant6 Domini per escaetaoi cmisa fSionze qiiam WilAelmtis 
Martyn feciC ml dllocatur hic nec decetero (\uia tenemenium 
predicCwm in manii Domini et ad firm am cum operi^ws et custu- 
mtb suis. In Ixviij acris dive?so?'zm blacZoimm supra mQtendls 
colligendis adjuvandis et ligandis pe?’ precanas siccas hoc 'dnno cj 
precarie pro singulis ij aoris meteno^is et ligandis iij precarie plus 
in toto J precaria. Siimma que supra, Et eqwe. 


III. COURT ROLLS. 

The following entries are taken from the records of the court 
at Winslow in Buckinghamshire ; it was a manor belonging to 
the Abbey at S Albans, and the records are preserved for a 
portion of the reigns of Edward III. and Henry YI. in a hand- 
some volume in the Cambridge University Library, Dd vii. 22. 

The longer portions selected are the entries for the hamlet 
of Granborough in three distinct courts ; one in the year before 
tlie Black Death, another m the year of the Black Death, and 
another m the time of Henry YI The spring, court iii 1349 
dealt with an enormous number of holdings vacated by deaths m 
that year, though Granborough seems to have sufiered much 
less than the other hamlets in the manor, an extract from the 
record of the autumn court suffices for purposes of illustration. 

The last entry is a memorandum appended to a letting of 
the lands for rents in 1347. It is instructive as showing an 
attempt to maintain the collective responsibility of the villagers, 
so that no individual need be allowed to get into arrears. 
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1. IlALIMOrra/ DE WyIsSELOWB DIE LuNE mOXTMA ANTE 
VESTUU SANCTI LuCE EVANOEilSTE ANi^R XXIJ® J. ByNIIAM^ 

Greneburg’. 

Joli^i^nnes le Long© redcWt^ surs'?^??i in maims dowani diw 2 t/?am 
ac? am terie cu7a 'pe'i tiiientibiis luxifa t^^?ram Walte?’i Taillour’ apud 
le Bedebiede Et domtnus concessit pr^diC^'am teiVcim cum pe?- 
tmenUhiis Waltd^’o Gefles tenendam %ihi et suis in villena^io et ad 
volunia^fiem dommi ^eo' seruic^a mde debita et coiisueta. Et dat 
de fine ij s Et fecit fideiitatem, <fec. 

Johannes de Longe redd^J^^ suis-am in maims d^?7?i^nl dimidisim 
acram te?Te cum -^ertmentibiis i^icentem super le Mellehulle luxifa 
terram domuiicam. Et dominrts concessit p?edici(am terram cum 
^eo'tixientihus Isabelle Elyot tenenda/>i et suis in villenayio et 
ad volunta^e/n doritini per seruicta mde deb^^;a et consueta. Et 
dat de fine ij s Et fecit fidelitatem, &c 

Walterus Perkynes redd^c7^^J sursimi in manas dommi dimidiom 
ac7 am terre cum pertlnf3'l^^^6as iSLQe^iimi in Blakewelleforlong quam 
Rosia Adam tenet ad te\m%num vite. Et domiiit(s concessit pre- 
d^c^am te^'ram Jolia?mi Hore tenendam s^h^ et suis m villena ^20 
et ad volunta^em da7?^^nl per seruicia mde debi^a et co7?sueta. Et 
dat de fine ij s Et fecit fidelitatem. Et est forma talis videlicet 
q'acd d 2 CiJi<s Johannes Hore habebit vnam dlm^<^^am acram super 
hidehulle ad terminum vite supradic^e Rosie et post decessum 
dze^e Rosie ad supradictum Waltc^mm reuertatnr &c. 

RadnZjtjAus Henries ha&ct licenciVm ponendi (dddhidum filium 
suum ad scolas clmcales. Et dat de fine xii d. 

Walterus Taillour’ reddidit sursnm in manne domini dlm^d^am 
acram ter re cum pe/tinerfc^i6^<^s lacen^em super Astonehulle quam 
p?’ius cepit de terns dom^nlcis iux^a terram dicti Walteri. Et 
dominas concessit p?*edic^!am terram cum pertine;i^t6as Petro filio 
Eue RoKes tenendam sihi et suis in villena^io et ad voluntatem 
domim per seruic?a mde debii^a et co? 2 sueta. Et dat de fine vj d. 
Et fecit fidelitatem &c. 

Joha?ines Hughprest et alicia vxor eius exammata reddaZeran^ 
sursnm in manna dcm'zni vnum cotaginm cum curtilagio adiacente 
iuxZa tenementum Johanms le warde et tres dimzdias ac?*as ter re 
vnde vne dim?dia iacesf in le Clayfoiiong lux^a terram Johal^m3 
Peres et alia dimidia. acra lacet super le Langelond luxZa terram 
Joharmis Horewode et alia dimidia acra lace^ super Eidelayes 
iuxta terram Wille/mi Ponteys. Et dom^nns concessit d^c^am 
cotag mm cum curtilagfo et terra Johanni Hughprest et Alicie 
vxori eias ad terminum vite eornm. Et post decessum p'redieZornm 
Johannis et Alicie predicifa cotagia cu?ii curtilag^o et terra cum 
suis pertlne?AZ^dns remaneant Elene filie predicZornm Johannis et 
Alicie ad tei'minuin vite sue Et post decessu?n dicte Elene 

1 f . 48 b. 

39—2 
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predicta tenementa remaneant Iwedib-zis p^’^d^c/on^?)! Joha?z??is et 
Aiicie tenenda de do/?imo m villena ^20 et ad Aolimtatem per 
virgam^ per seruicia eb consuetudmes debita et coni^ueta. Et dat 
de fine vs. Et fec^^ fidelitatem &c. 

Elena atte bade per licentiam do//iaii dinnsit 
Martyn duas ac?-c/s te?Te ad ieiminum xl an>^oru/?z prox<me 
seque)ii^i<-??d. post datt^m istms Curie, sicut \,\Lent supc? Costouwe 
lux^a terrain Jolictaais Pieres. Et dat du^ai. no pro terminQ 
ha6endo-iijs iiij d. 

2. HALIMOTt/J/ BE WYNSEiOTT^i? DIE LUNE PEOXIMA POST 

FESTim &AXCT 1 Dionisii AN.vt> xxiiP. Ab Wittenham. 

Grenebui gli^ ^ 

Willelmus Houprest mortuus esi qui tenuit de de?E' 2 no vnu??i 
Meszia^mm et dirr^Aam virgate terre cuiws he/‘iett 2 ^.m vm^s bos 
prec 2 ^ ij s. Et Johtmnes fihi^* eiES est proxtmi/s heies etatis iij 
a?^norw.m Et ra^ione minoris etatis coinmissa est custoclia terre 
et heredis Joha>i7a attewelle tenenda usqi^e ad legiti/?iam etatem 
heredis per virgam faciendo seruicm ^t consuetudmes. ffinis 
condona^wr propter paupe?tatem Et fecit fidelitatem 

JolictEnes Clerk morttms est qui tenuit de domino vnum 
Meswctp'moi et vnam virgatam terre cuius heriettEw vni 4 s bos 
precl^ iij s nij d. Et super hoc vemt Anabilia que fuit vxor died 
Joha?i72is et clamat habere coEiunctum statu oi in diC2;o Meswa^io 
et terra. Et super hoc vocat recordi^?^ Eotiilori^ri. Et habet 
diem usqwe ad p?"oximum 

Johtmnes Longe mortitws est qui tenuit de domino vnu??i 
Mesua^ium et v acras terre cuitis heriettitm j luuencws precri 
viij d. Et Willeduits Ahus eius est proxi7?ius heres qui venit et 
ge?'su?nmauit ^ dictitm Mesuag'ium et terram tenendum sibi et suis 
in villenayio per virgam ad voluntatem domini per seruicia eb 
consuetudmes. Et dat de fine xij d. Et fecit fidelitate??i. 

Willeduits Horewod mortuus est qui tenuit de dooiino vnam 
acram et dimichaiti teire cuiits heriettwm vna ouis precii iij d. 
Et remanent in maiiite domiiii p7"o defectu herecUe 

Emma Clerkes mortua est que tenuit de dommo vnam acram 
terre cums heriettit7?i vnus bouiculus precii xviij d Et remanet 
in manits do7/iim 

Wille^miis Carpenter mortitws est qui tenuit de domino vnum 
cotsigium et duas acras terre cuias heriett'a^ii vna ouis precii iij d. 
Et remanent in manws do/nini 

WilleZmiiS Wengraue mortuus est qui tenuit de domino vnum 
cotagi'am et duas acras terre cuius heriettiim vna ouis precii iij d. 
Et Eicarciws films Kicarid Wengraue est p7’oxim'as heres 

1 The foimal entry on a viUam’s holdmg 

2 For havmg a lease foi a teim of years. s 53 }3 

* Gersuma, a line paid on completing an agreement See above, p. 530 n. 4 . 
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Jolif^mies Hobbes mort^^^i5 est qui tenuit de d{)?>znio vnlU7^ 
cotag et acms terre cuiws ]ieriQ;ttum vna oius iiij d 

Et dominiis concessit Aiotum cotag^^^w^ et terrain ibabelle Hobbes 
tenenda ad teimuiuni vite faciendo seruicict et consuetudines 
sine vasto sffliio lure cuiusU^et. Et dat de tine xn d Et fecit 
tidelitatem 

Alatilda Hobbes morti^-a esi qiie tennit de dowiino vnii7>? 
cotagiwm et ties rodeos te?’re cums henettwm vna ouis p?’ec^^ iij d. 
Et Joha?^nes til me Jollcm^^is Hobbes est '^roximus heres etatis vij 
aniiomm Et ra25/one ininoris etatis domfiius concessit custodiam 
cotagii terre et heredis Isabelle Hobbes tenend^^??^ usqwe ad 
legitmam etatem beredis in villenagio faciendo seruicia et con- 
suetud^n6s. Et dat 'pro custodia ha^enda vj d. Et fecit fideli- 
tatem 

Alicia Hobbes movtua est qiie tenuit de dom?no diimidi^m 
acmm tme cuius he/ietti6??i vna oiiis p?ecw ij cl Et Joba?^^les 
JobriH?ns Hobbes etatie vij a^inoruin est p?’oxl7?^^^s heies. 
Et i(:/-^?one minoris etatis domuius concessit custodiam terre et 
heredis Isabelle Hobbes tenendum usq?6e ad legitimam etatem 
heredis faciendo seiuicia et cousuetudmes. Et dat p?o custodia 
hu^eiida vj d Et fecit tidelitatem 

Johujmes Hoie mortu^c5 est qui tenuit de domino dimidtam 
ac; uin terre cuius heriettum vnus vitulws p? eon iiij d. Et Johamia 
soror dic^i Johcooris est heres que venit et gersummauit 

d'lc^am terram tenendum sibi et suis m villenu^m ad voluntatem 
per seruiciu et consuetud^7le.i,‘. Et dat de tine vj d. Et fecit 
tidelitatem 

Iladl^^^^s Geties redd^r/^^ sursum in man?c5 dommi vnuri 
cotag^^4m et do/?unus concessit chc^5^^m cotagmm Johaniii Eeynaid 
clerico de Greneburgh tenend^cn^ sibi et sins in villenuyio et ad 
voluntatem clo?/nni pe? virgain faciendo seruiciu et consuetudines. 
Et dat de tine xiid Et fecit tidelitatem. 

Pvaclu(/us tiUus Walter! Horton ve^diidit sursicm in mames 
domain vnu??i cotagmm cont^/^e?^^em m longitur7</;- xvj pedes et 
latiWc^me xiij pedes cum curtilagm adiacente Et doimnus con- 
cessit dictum cotao^^m cu??i curfcilagm Wille/??io Wyth tenendum 
sibi et suis in villenagm faciendo seiuiciu et consuetudines Et 
dat de tine xii cl Et fecit tidelitatem. 

Johemnes fil??f5 Ka,duiphi Rolfes mort^l^l5 est qui tenuit de 
domino vnum Isiesuagium et vna??i virgatam teiTe cuiue heriettum 
vnus bos precis iiij s Et Juhana Rolfes amita dic?5i Johuwas 
est proximus heres que venit et gersummauit dictii??i Mesuagium 
ei} terrain tenendum sibi et suis m villenagio ad voluntatem 
dommi per seruiciu et consuetudme6\ Et dat de tine x s. 

J uliana Rolfes reddic^^^ sursum in nian-us dommi vnum Ales- 
magium et vnam virgatom terre cuius heriettiim vna cista p?’eci'i 
iij d Et do?nin?is concessit Radii^p/io Getfes dictwm Idlemagium 
tenendum sibi et suis in villena^io et ad voluntatem domini per 
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virgam per seriiic^e^ et consuetud‘^?^e.9. Et dat de fine xx s Et 
fecit tidelitatem. 

Tastatores ceiuisie presenta/^^ qz^od braciatz fiegemzzt 
asszea^n, ideo m mibericoi cIla vij d. 

'Ko.diulphu’^ de bToiton dat domno rj d ad inquireiuboz^ de lure 
suo de vna acra te?re 

Johemnes Keynald dat d(9?z?z]io vj d iit inqmraiz^r de lure suo 
de %nio cotag^o et d^nnJia acia tezie 

Kad'z^Z/^Aus fihm* E-osie Adam dat dozn^no p/o Imencia se 
maiitandi xij d 

Willelmus Scot debet sectam et facit defaltuwz, ideo in miseo i- 
cordia iij d 

3 . HaLIMOTPM TENTTOi IBIDEM DIE LUNE PROXDIA POST 
FFESTUiX ASSENCIOA^IS DOiUINI AnNO BEGKI BEGIS HeNRJOI SeXTI 
QUINTO 

Greneburgh ^ 

Jum^^ presentanzJ qwod Johaunes Ostage debezJ sectam et faci^ 
defalta??^, ideo ipse in m^sencorc^za 

Item dicuyit quod Rica?’c^us Harry et Waiteius Harry apud 
Swanburn Thomas Deye et Wiiie/mzzs fihzts suws ibze^em sz^nt 
natiz^^ et fugitiwz- ideo &c. 

Prece^^to?^ est Roberto Jauyn firmarm mansrii de Byggyng 
q^^od distringas Galfiuc^am Kyng fillU7?^ Rad^^//'l Kyng per omnia> 
bona et cataila sua vbicuuq?ie infra dommu fuermS izmenta ad 
soluendam et satisfaciendura alic^ wyght de Greneburgh que?ida7u 
a7mu^z/?^ reddiS^^m eidem ahcte ddbitmn^ videlicet iij s pei' a^nnum pro 
quadam clausura vocata Colettisclose quociens et quando dictzxs 
galfrid-zts in Eoluci07ie dictt reddiSas deficerit, quod pneceptum est, 
dicttts Robertas dictawi Galfrizfam distrwi^a^ de die in diem et 
distiuc^a capta retinero quousqae dictas reddt^tz^s cum arrerayzis, 
siqae fuerunt, eidem et alicie plenam fuerit satlsfact^07^em &c. 

Domnas concessit RadaZ^/zo eyre sex diinidtas acras terre cw?^ 
j laye, laceui super Swynehulle extendentes vsqae moiend^mw?^ de 
Greneburgh. Tenenda sibi et suis a dato istius Cur^e vsqae ad 
finem lx annoraizi pj’oxwuo sequen^'iam completor?6??i in villena^io 
ad volu?^tatem dom^nl per ReddeacZo inde BBuuatiin xj pro omni- 
bus serulc^^s et sect^s Cur^e. Et dat de fine j capone7?^. 

Walterus Kerry sursa??^ redd^^Z^Z in manas do7?wni vnum 
mesuagouin et quizzqae aci’us et dimicham terre quondam Johomas 
Elyot et Ahcie vxoris eius vnde dictam cotagtitm sita^n est inter 
t&neme^itum 'Radidphi wengraue et suoweslaiie, vna acra et diTTfi- 
dia laceif inter cultai'am vooatam Millehuile in duabas parceliis. 
J acra iaceZ super longcroft et di7?^^cZm acra iaceZ super Middul- 
furlong et ahez-a dimidia acra est quadam forera^ lacens super 

I L 10 b. 

^ Eorera; a headland or transverse poition at the end of a field; see Seebohm, 
Vtllage Commumty, 4. 
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Wydepoleshnlle vna aera lace^ apz^d Blake welle liegge in ij 
prt?celh5 et dimidia acra- meet apud almondesmede et alia dim aim 
acm subtus molendhium doniim hmectwm in ^eaiinia iij s 
iiij d . et domtnus concessit diek^?n cotagium et teivam ciun 
^eitmentihiis Roberto Cawode Tenendnm sibi et suis in villenar/ib 
ad volnnta^eni domaii pe/ seriiic?^ &c. Et dat do?7^^no de fine 
vj s viij d &c. 

Testcw?26n^nm Johannis wattes p/’obatnm est cora??i ffrad’e 
Roberto Onnesby Cellario et commissario in hac pa?’te5 cui?^5 
tenor seq^^Rur in hec verba. In dei no?mne Amen. Ego Bi- 
hanna [6"^^] wattes compos mentis anno domini milk^imo ccccxxvij® 
condo t^^iamenfnm meum in hn?2C moduw. In primis lego 
a?ii?7zam meam deo et corpus meum ad sepiliendmn in cimiteiio 
sancti Joh«???^is Baptiste de Greneburgh Item monacliis sanc/i 
albani xij d Item vicar to de Gienmmrgli xij d. Item Cleiico 
emsdem eccle.ne iii] d. Item iiij l?nnDu6?ts emsdem eccl^ie di?ni- 
dium quarte? iiini bras^^ Ibni eccleiie de wynge xij d. Item agn^ 
lary vuam ollairi enea?n, potellnm et cistam et j coopertoriitni et j 
parceZZem linthee. Item Margtyie lary j olla?n eneam, potelbo>2< 
et cistam Item ivatribus de Aylesbury xij d. Item ’t\BlIVmo 
Childe filio meo sp^?'^^ 5 uali j husaellum brasn. Et de reside/ o 
bonoriim meor^t7?^ non legato constituo dSohayineni Geifes meum 
ex^cutorem vt ip^e disponn^ bona mea cum admtorio 
Boueton meliore modo quo scive?unt deo placet e pro amma mea 
et inde prest^^ sacramen^ttm in for7?ia iuris. 


0. MUNICIPAL LIFE. 

I HAVE here grouped several documents which illustrate the 
rights of burgesses, the trade policy they pursued, and the privi- 
leges they desiied to possess 

I. Charter ofCovcxiry. This Charter wms granted by the 
Earl of Chester to Coventry, and the privileges were subsequently^ 
confirmed by Henry IT It has been punted from a tranbcripl in 
Trinity College Library, Oo, 2 , 20 , which I have corrected, with 
the kind assistance of the Town Clerk of Coventry, from the 
original; this is in the possession of the corporation of CoA^mtiy 
and is in beautiful preservation. 

It is chiefly instructive because it shows us a city with a 
good deal of self-government, while there is no mention or a gild, 
or grant of the right to have a gild ^ we hear of this right in 1268 , 

a matter which was then in dispute (Gross, Gild Merchant^ ii. 
48 ). There was a portmanmote, and foreign merchants might be 
introduced as comburgenses, but these things might exist without 
any gild merchant. The Coventry Gild Merchant obtained a 
charter in 1340 and came to be a very important body in the 
later history of the city, but it does not appear to have been 
an important element in its earliest municipal life. 
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Comes Cestrie omnibus Baromb?/*’, et Con- 
stabularns, et Ballivis, et mmistris, et hominibub et amicis suis 
francis et anglis tarn prc^sentibus qnniii futiiiis salntenn 

Sciatis me Balgenslb^^b" uieis do Cuviiitmc^ contesMsse et dedisse 
et Lac caita mea contii masse om/aa que iii p/esenti caita sc? ipta 
sunt, videlicet ut bene et lioiioufico et quieic et in lib^o’o burgagio 
tcueant p/edicti burgenses et hoiedes sui de me et de inu-edibz^s 
meis, bicut unqnaiii iii tempoie pat?'?b mei \ >4 aborna/? an^^ecebsoinwi 
meornni melius et lirmiub et liUnius tenueiant Oima^s auterii 
liberas et bonas leges illis concedo quas burgenses Lincolme 
meiiores et lihe/ lores iiabeiit. P?\diibeo et defendo constabulariis 
meis ne eos aliqua csbuba in castellum ad placitum ducant sed 
povtmotu??i suum lib^re habeant. In quo omnia placita ad me et 
ad illos pei'tinentia luste tractentur. Quemlibet ante/??, ex: semet- 
ipsis 'pro me eligant qui sub me supe? eos lusticia sit, qui leges et 
consiietudmes sciat, et eos meo consilio in om?zibus lationabilite?* 
omni causa remota custodial et mihi jura mea ddelite?* faciat. iSi 
forte aliquis in miser ico?’d mm meam incident mei’ciatus sit rationa- 
biliter per ballivum meum et fideles burgenses curie Quoscumqi^e 
auteni mei’catores secum ad ville emend ationem adduxe?ant, pre- 
cipio ut pacem habeant, et nullus eis injuriam faciat vel injuste 
eos in Gunam mittat Si vero aliquis extraneus me/’cator ahquod 
inconvemens in villa fecerit m portmoto coram iusticta supra- 
dic^ti sine causa illud dirigat. His testibus. djo. 

II Customs of London. These are taken from the same 
vol (Add. 11,252) as the Assize of Bread printed m Appendix A. 
They date from the twelfth century and may of couise be earlier, 
^s6 far as a great part of their contents is concerned The first 
extract refers to the position of foreign merchants , and the next 
to a levy of a fifth on moveables. As the London customs were 
given to Oxford and many other affiliated towns, they are of 
greater interest and importance than those of later date or of 
smaller places. 

Quedam civitatis consuetudines sife libertatbs. 

6 Si qwis forensis homine;?i civitatis i?? 2 placitaverit non 
potent comp?'obare eum per forenses nnsi alter de civitate sit. Et 
si homo civitatis forensem i?7?placitaverit opd [de'] civitate no?isit, 
necqe^e in ea terram habeat, cum testibi^s eum p?‘obare non potent 
alt^^r sit de comitatu i?^ quo manet. 

11, Mercator foraneus ubi uoluerit in civitate hospiteti^r, 
sed ad decisionem merces suas non vendat. Si fusco tinctum^ 
attulerit, vel cordewan non minus quam duodenaui simul vendatr 
Pannos de serico vei lana vel lino i?itegros uendat. De cera non 
minus quam unum- qwarterium. Foraneus mercator nequit pan- 
nu?n madidum emere vel tincturam facere in urbe, vel opera 
aliqua quod ad cives pertineat facere, neo a socio suo vel aho in 

1 Dyed cloth. 
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urbe emere quod ibi iteruni revendat. nec plusqwam xl dies in 
adventu suo morari nisi eu??^ impediat morbus aut debitnm q^4od 
ciTis ei debeat, unde moiistrare et probare possit quod Yioecomes 
et lusticie ei de recto tenendo defecerunt 

12. Mercatores qui iondome redeunt et afferunt paimos de 
lino et de lano no^i debent vendere msi tantum iij diebw^ in 
ebdomada, scilicet lune, martis, inercurii, et tunc debent religare 
tiussellos usqne in aliam ebdomada^i, et facere siinilite?’, si 
aliqiad restat ad vendendum mch'i/qne vendant ad detail. 

13 Hospes domus non potest accipere aliqwid de cordagio nec 
de pellibtti* agmnis, nec de aliqnibns aliis. Sed si ad mei catum 
fuentj vel aliqnis pro eo, bene po/ cipiat m marcato ut alms 

14 Mercator foranus nequit t?’an&gredi spatiu??i triii?n inilia- 
rnm extra civitatem eundi ad feriam Yel ad mercatii7?z- extra 
urbe;?Zj nec lustioie necque Yicecomes eis potest daie licencia??^. 
Et si Yiceco/iies eum cepe/ it extra civitaten^ ultra metas illas cu/n 
pec lima ilia, reducat illos, et cives cum vieecoimte pecuniam inte-r 
se dividant si vero cives eum cepd?int civium sit om^iis ilia 
pecimia 

15 Eoranus no?^^aclat forchep^ civi necque cum eo emat Yel 
vend at civitate msi civis voluerit. 

QUEDUf ASSISA FAOrx AD B.ABE'N'DAM PECUNIAiif DOMINI REGIS 
Q NANDO DABANTUR EI M M M MARCIS [6‘tc] PRO VICECOMITATU. 

Constitutiwi est quod unusqniscque aldermannns et oim^es 
homines de Wardis sms debent lurare q?^od de singulis xx*^ sol 
rcclditic?mi quos ha5ent ipsi in civitate etc. 

Quod in feudo sit, de smgnlis libris dabiint mi sol., et de x 
sol. ij sol , et de V soi xii d , et de xxx d. vj d , et de xij d. 
qnraitum ad hoc pcrtinebat Et de redch^n hospitn??z, arundine vel 
lunco, vel alio qiiod u5i sit in feudo dabunt de smgcdis lib? is ii sol. et 
sic usque ad xu d qz/antu??? co?itiiiget. Pretoiea de suis omnibz?.s 
catallis et aliis que ut manu??i ha3mt sic in do??zo lacentibi^s vcl 
alio mobili catallo ubicunqzzo sit, vol citra mare vol ultia et ubicu^^ 
que sit, dabunt de libra ij sol., et ita usque ad xii d. quantum 
pertinebit. Et debent lurare qwod pro hac assisa nidlnm catalkim 
necqzze in domo neqne m aMquihus alus renioverunt, nec remo- 
bunt [.kc] donee ad hanc assisam plenarie p? ebue?'int qzzcmtmit eis 
pertinebit Et de omnibns debitis suis que mtelligunt ha3onda, de 
quanto mtelligunt ha5ore, dabunt quantum de aliis suis catallis, 
et de redditibns foranis quos tenentnr [^^c] in civitatem et in por- 
socu?n qui si?i^ m feudo dabunt iiij sol de li. sicut prescriptu?7^ 
> est. et de aliis qui non sint m feudo secundum qwod dictum est 
supe/'izz5. Et illud debet computari forensibzz^d’ m receptiozie sua, et 
iurent qi^od ntdlizm celabunt qm de civitate sit vel per civitate/ii 
se aduocet qui hoc sacramentu?/^ et adiutor/'zz.^ii no?i facia^it, siewi 
co??stitutum et provisum 66*^, qwm hoc dica?zt alde7*man?zis et custo- 

I Forestalling 
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dib^^s ciste ; fene?*atores et feneratrices non iiirabunt hoc sac?n- 
inentu?n Om?^es sint i^ibreviati q?6i veniuiit- ad cistam et qiii 
non venmnt , et si qm volunt lurare qwod non xii d neo 

in reddi^w veX catallo demonstie^i^r hoc maioii et civibus . et ipsi 
hoc emendabnnt Un'?^isq?a5qw-3 luret jj/’o se et pra usore et 
puem sms et det pro illis q^fantuo?, illis pe/iinet; vel si loavult 
veniant illi cora??i maiore et cmb?'5 et nirent p/’o se ipsis et 
solvant. Et hene defendant om/d^’S alderman?ni oo2?2ibi/5 de 
Wardis sms, qi^od imllus exeat a civitate necq^^e viain do??'^ou 
nec all))! donee se et suos de hac assisa dq7izetet Si qzi?* dumn 
horum faciat aliiid faciat eum inbrevian, et tradat inaiori et 
ceteus qa^ o??iaia sua terras et catalla capiat ad opi/^s civitatis. 
Et omnis femma que niercandisain faciat, siindi/er qi^oe^ per se sit, 
et manifeste hoc agat 

III. Kecovbry of Arrears of Eent, When any tenant 
fell into arrears of rent the burgh authorities would sanction 
setting a stake up m front of his house (Lyon, Dorer, ii 275), 
and after a certain lapse of time, the owner might recover tlie 
tenement. The extract from the proceedings of the Beading port- 
mote in 1290 occurs by itself in a volume (12amb. Umv. Library, 
Dd ix. 38) which formerly belonged to the Abbey there, and 
which contains several of the documents about the conflict 
between the towns and monks, which are printed by Coates 
and by Gross (Gild Merchant^ ii. 202 — 207), 

De Stachia. 

Consideratum est pgr tota??^ co??^/?^^m^tatem Burgi Badyng* 
cfwad o/ama ienementa que recupgrant?^?’ pgr stachiam pro arre- 
ragiis reddltuu7?^ ad minw5 quatuor annorw/n qi^od ea recuperentier 
sub hac forma sempgr hucusqwg vsitata videhcgt qwod quiscu??q?ig 
dom^nus fuerit qui aliquem redclitu??! in quocu??^qug teneme? 2 to 
habugiut ilium redditum calumpniabit q?^an<5o pgr considerat7o?ig??i 
curie stachia debeat figi et nisi fecgrit clamii £??2 suum ta??i de 
redditu quam de tengmgTi^o, amittat in pgrpetiium. Sic ^atet m 
reo'ordo de portesmoto tento in Vigilio apos^olor?im Symoms et 
iude dnno vegni vegis 'Eidwardi primi pos^ conquestll??^ xviif . 

The rule here laid down was apparently intended to aid the 
lessors in recovering their property ; it may be compared with 
the provisions that were made for enforcing payments from 
tenants in arrear by the Statute of Gloucester, c. 4 (1278) and 13 
Ed 1. c. 21 (1285). 

lY. Instructions for Italian merchants trading in 
London These instructions are taken from La Pratica della 
Mercatura of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti of the Company of 
the Bardi in Florence. This is a merchant’s guide to commercial 
practice in all the prmcipal depots of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. This book was written about 1315 (Peruzzi, Storia del 
Oommercio e dei hanchieri 71). It was printed by Pagnini m 
the third volume of his Della Dec%ma e delle altre Gmvezze in 
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Firenze. The original is much contracted and somewhat archaic 
m form I have thought it more convenient to reprint Pagnmi’s 
transcript, rather than to attempt to reproduce the peculiarities 
of spelling^ kc. in the ms. 


Londra F Inghilterra per se medesimo. 

In Londra cP Inghilterra si ha di piu maniere pesi, e misure, 
ai quail, e alle quail si vendono, e comperano le mercataiizie^ 
come dira qui appresso, e innanzi ordmatamente. 

Lana si vende m Londra, e per tutta 1’ Isola d’ Inghilterra a 
sacco, di chiovi 52 pesi per uno sacco, e ogni chiovo pesa libb. 7 
d’ Inghilterra. 

Pepe, e gengiovo, e zucchero, e cannella, e inceiiso, e lacca, e 
tutte spezierie si vendono in Londra a centinajo di libb e pesasi 
in grosso, e dassi libbre 104. per uno centinajo. 

Mandorle, e riso, e cera, e stagno, e allume, e ferro, e tutte 
cose grosse si vendono in Londra a centinajo, di libbre 112. per 
uno centinajo, e pesasi con bilance, che sono piii dure, die quelle, 
ove si pesa la speziei^a, da 2. per 100. ma tutto dee essere una 
bilancia 

Seta cruda si vende in Londra a libbre d’ once 18. per una 
libbra. 

Seta tinta vi si vende a libbre d’ once 15. e mezzo per una 
libbra. 

Canovacci vi si vendono a cento d’ alle 120. per 1. cento, e di 
5. quartieri 1’ alia. 

Zendadi vi si vendono a pezza di braccia, di braccia 30 d^ 
Lucca la pezza. 

Piombo vi si vende a ciarrea, e ogni ciarrea si e di peso la 
montanza del peso in somma di 6 sacca peso di iana, di chiovi 
52. per 1. sacco, e di libbre 7 per 1. chiovo. 

In Londra si ha 2. maniere di pesare argento, cio^ il mareo 
della Zecca della Torre di Londra, che e appunto col marco cli 
Cologna delia Magna, e V altro si d il marco degli Orfevori, cine 
degli -Orafi di Londra, che e piu forte, e pm grande marco, che 
quello della torre sterlini 5. e un terzo di sterlmi 20. per 1. oncu 
e d’ once 8 per 1. marco. 

Al marco della Torre di Londra si vende, e compera tutte 
maniere d^ argenti in piatte, o in verghe, o in monete, o in 
bugiione per disfare, e nullo uomo, ne cittadmo, nb forestiere 
non osa tenere cambio per cambiare in Londra aitri che 
maestro della Zecca della Torre di Londra. 

A marco degli Orfevori si vende, e compera tutte vasella, e 
cose d' argento, che 1’ uomo avesse a trafiScare con gli Orfevori 
Ispendesi in Inghilterra una moneta d’ argento, che si chia- 
mano sterlini, che sono di lega d^ once 11. d’ ariento fine per 
libbra, e battene la Zecca d’ Inghilteria di 3. maniere, che V una 
maniera si chiamano denari sterlini, che ne vanno in una libbra 
peso, come escono della Zecca soldi 20. a conto, o soldi i 3 denari 4 
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a coiito per 1. marco ; e 1’ alti’a moneta si si cliiaiiiano medaglie 
sterline, che le 2. vagliono, e si speiidono per 1 denaro sterlino, 
ed entrane in una libbra, come escono della Zecca soldi 40. a 
conto, e soldi 26 denari 8 m uno marco, e 1' altra moneta si si 
chiamaiio sterlini, che gli 4 de’ detti steilini si meltono per 1 
denaro sterlino, ed entrane in una hbbra, come escono della 
Zecca soldi . denaii ... a cun to in uno marco * e tutte a tie 
inaniere sono d’ una lega d’ argento, e nulla altra moneta n^ 
oro, ne d’ ariento, ne piccioli non si speiidono, ne lianno corso 
in Ingliilterra, 


Diritto, e bpese di panni, che si paga a ch% 
gh mette in Londra 

Per carriaggio, cioe al molo, ove si discarica di nave in terra 
alia riva di Tamigia denari 1. sterlino per balla 

E per lo Yisconte della villa di Londra denaro 1. sterlmo per 
panno 

E per gli misuratori della villa di Londra denaro 1. sterlino 
per panno. 

E per muraggio del molo di panni di colore, o mellati denari 2. 
sterl. per panno. 


Diritto, e spesa, che ha lana a trarnela del Porto d% 
Londra per portarla fuori Ingliilterra 

Piimieraniente per costuma alio Re soldi .... sterl. per sacco 
^ peso di costuma, cioe quello, che co’ costum leri del Re trovano, 
che pesa alio loro peso, quando lo pesano per piendere la costuma, 
cio^ il diritto del Re, e comunalmente fanno largo peso da . . . 
chiovi per sacco al profitto del mercatante. 

E per cortesia a’ cherici della detta costuma, ciol agli sciivani 
per lo cocchetto, cioe per la lettera suggellata del suggelo della 
costuma, per la tratta in somma a tutta la quantita d’ uno mer- 
c^cante da 3. in 4. sterlini. 

E per diritto de’ Yisconti di Londra den. 5. per sacco, e piu 
in tutto den. 1. sterlino, e per vino a’ cherici, cioe agli scrivani 
del Yisconte a tutta la somma den. 2. m 3. sterlini. 

E per pesaggio al pesatore della costuma un mezzo sterlino 
per scarpigliera 

E per gli baramanni, che traggono le sacca della lana dell’ 
ostello, e mettolle sul carro un mezzo den sterlino per iscarpi- 
gliera. 

E puotesi ragionare, che comunalmente tutte le sopradette 
spese sieno a tutti gli altri porti d’ Inghilterra, onde si tragga 
lana deli’ Isola d’ Inghilterra. 

E per gli baramanni, cioe per gli bastagi del peso, che la 
pongono, e levano del peso, quando si pesano per gli costumieri 
del Re, a tutta la quantitade in somma denari 2. in 3. sterlini. 
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Seta, zafFerano pagano d’ entrata a metterle m Londra un 
mezzo den sterimo per libbra. 


Come il^peso, e la ruLmra cT Inghilterra torna in piii ter re 
del Mondo^ e quelle con Londra^ e primieramente, 

•con Anguejsa d% Brabante. 

Libbre 100. di Londra fanno in Anguersa libb 100. cli spe- 
ziena. 

Libbre 78. di seta ai peso di Londra fa in Anguersa libb. 100 


^Con Pa'iigi. 

Libbre 100. di Londra fanno in Parigi libb 96 in 97. 

Libbre 4. di seta al peso di Parigi tanno m Loiidia libb 3 
di seta 

Garica una di spezierie di Parigi fa m Londra libb. 3G4 


Londra in Inghilterra con Gamo in Normandta 

Alle 100. di canovaccio alia misiira di Oaino, fanno m Londra 
alle 95. e mezzo a misiira di canovaccio, che e 5. quaiTiere T alia, 
come debbe essere a tuttuna inisura, ma diviene, perche a Londra 
in Inghilterra fanno piu larga misura, che a Caino. 


Con Aguamorta di Provenza, 

Per ispese di lana a conducerle da Londra Inghilterra ad 
Aguamorta in Provenza a uno sacco di lana, che se ne fanno due 
balle, che sono una carica, cioe una soma di miilo, che dee essere 
4. cantara di Provenza, che sono da libbre 500. di Firenze. 

Primieramente per nolo di Londra fanno a Liboino m Gua- 
scogna den. 12 sterlmi per balla monta la soma soldi 2, sterlmi 

Per ludimannaggio un mezzo den. sterlino per balla, monta 
alia soma den 1. steilim. 

E per gumdaggio a’ marinieri della nave, quando si carica a 
Liborno della nave un mezzo sterlino per balla, monta alia soma 
den. 1. sterimo 

E per salaro della guama, che vi viene suso di Londra a 
Limborno den 1. steilino per balla monta, alia soma den. 2. 
sterlin. 

E per la costuma di roam sopra Gironda den 1. sterlin. per 
balla monta alia soma den 2 sterlmi 

Somma le dette 5. partite sol. 2. den. 6. sterlmi alia soma di 
sol. 3. sterl. 1. hor. d’ oro. 
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Anche per ispese di conducpre Lana dalhndra adaqnamorta. 

E per la costuma di borgo m Giiasoogua sol L den. 8 per 
Dalla iiionta alia soma sol. 3 den. 4. 

E per la costnma di Vara den 3 bordellesi per carica 

E per la costuma di Eronzacco appiesso cli Liinbonu denari 3. 
bordellesi per carica. 

E per la costuma di Limborno den 2. boidellesi per caiica 

E per discaricarla della nave a LimbornO; e per poitaiia all’ 
ostello, e pesarla, e a pilalla nelF osteilo in sonima den. 8. tornesi 
piccioli per carica 

E per due fune per legare le due bade ciascuna per se a Lim- 
t^orno in somma den. 8 tornesi. 

E per ostellaggio, e travaglio delF oste in Limborno, die le 
riceve, e manda da Limborno, e Monpelieri sol 1. per ball a 
monta alia soma sol. 2. tornesi 

E per vettura, e per pedaggio da Limborno a Monpolien in 
somma alia carica da sol 50. in 60 di tornesi, puotesi ragionare 
a comunal pregio lir. 2. sol. 15. di tornesi la caiica. 

E per ostellaggio dell osfce di Monpolien, che le riceve, e 
manda a tutte sue spese di Monpolien, ed Aguamorta sol. 2. 
denari 1. per balla, monta soldi 4. denaii 2. tornesi alia carica. 

E per lo diritto della chiavena d’ Aguamorta sol. 5. tornesi 
per carica. 

E per la tratta del Re di Francia sol. 30. per carica di lana, 
e sol. 50. per carica d’ agnellma, toccane alia lana soldi 30 
tornesi. 

E per ostellaggio dell oste Aguamorta, che la riceve in 
casa sua in Aguamorta, e poi la conduce, e carica a tutte sue 
spese di bastagi, e di coppani infino messe in galea nel porto d’ 
Aguamorta sol. 1. den. 4. per balla, monta sol. 2. den. 8. per 
soma 

Somma per tutte le spese scritte da qui in suso, e d’ allato 
lir. 5. sol 3, den 6 di tornesi piccioli 1. dorino d’ oro, den. 8. 
bordellesi di sol 16. uno fiorino d’ oro. 

Somma per tutte le spese d’ Inghilterra ad Aguamorta da 
qiii in suso, e adietro. 

Lire - sol. 2. den. 6. sterlini d^ argento di sol 3. uno fior. 
d’oro. 

Lire — sol. - den. 8. bordellesi di sol 16 uno fior. d’ oro. 

Lire 5. sol. 3. den 6. tornesi piccioli di sol - uno fior d'oro. 

Che in somma si pub ragionare che sieno da fior. 9. d'oro alia 
soma. 

Y. Privileges desired in other towns. The following ex- 
tract from the Staple Rolls (27 — 50 E. III. m. 1 1) among the Tower 
Records in the Record Office is of interest in many ways ; it is dated 
1359, and shows that English merchants continued to frequent 
foreign marts despite the disadvantage to which they were put by 
the removal of the staple to England. It also shows us a group of 
merchants of the staple who were not organised for fiscal purposes, 
but for mutual protection and the regulation of trade. The 
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extract thus gives a warning against assuming that the fiscal 
arrangements were so rigid, or the laws so stiictly enforced as we 
might have supposed. It is followed by a license addressed 
Universis et singulis mercatoribus regni nostri Anglie, granting 
leave to gleet a governor (custos libertatum roercatoruni in 
partibus Flandiue) — a privilege for which they had urgently 
petitioned On the whole this group of merchants dealing in a 
staple commodity m Flanders, occupied a position closely resem- 
bling that of the Merchant Adventurers fifty years later. The 
charter of privileges granted by Louis le Male (26 Feb 1359) 
and referred to in the body of this document has been printed by 
Yarenbergh {Hist des delations, 447). 

Le roi a touz*ceux as queux cestes Litres vendront saluz 
Coment qe entre autres choses en les ordinances de noz estaples 
establiz nadgaires en na^re roialme Denglete; re soit coiitenuz qe 
nul des marchauntz de no^re dit roialme sur forfaiture ne passast 
pr/?" de la one lemes quirs on peaux lanutz Nientmeins, puis cue 
bone delib67’ation one gre^ntz et autres de na^re conseil pier co?77mun 
p7‘atit de nous et de na^re clit roialme si gmntames et donasiiies 
congie a noz auantdi^z marchantz quils puissent passei par de la 
one lour dites ieines quirs et peaux p?7r un temps, paiant a 1107^6 les 
custumes et subsides ent dues Et pur cause q^ la moinoie es 
pu?ties de Flandies feust gruudement empire et les pris des lemes 
molt amenusee pur taut qe noz ditz marchauntz nauoient mies 
leur franchises illoeqes tiels come ils out en deuant ces heures, si 
envoiames nadgaires noz messages oue noz Litres especiales a les 
trois hones villes de Flandres, en reqiierant eux qils vousissent 
soeffrir noz ditz marchantz auoir leur franchises auantdites, su^ 
quoi le comte de Fiaundres pur cownnun assent de sa terre et 
especialment a la requeste de ses bones gentz de la ville de Brugges 
ad g7’aunte a noz ditz marchantz qils puissent auoir et user souz 
la gouemance dun gouernour toutes les fraunchises et libertees 
qils soleient auoir asoun temps passe, nient centre esteant qe les 
estaples sont tout outrement depurtiz hors de le dit paiis de 
Fiaundres, et mis en no/ re dit Roialme Dengleterre, come en une 
chartre enseaile du seal du dit Comte et du seal de la dite ville 
de Brugges a nous envoie par noz ditz messages plus piemement 
est contenu, et sur ceo eons done congie et poer a noz ditz 
marchantz pur noz Litres patentes a durer a noire volunte delire 
ent?’<s eux vn gouernour conuenable a toutz les foitz qe lour 
pierra et mester soit pur tenir entre eux en la ville de Brugges 
lour congregations et assembles a fin qils peussent auoir et 
enioier lour franchises et priuiltg^i'S issmt a eux de nouel 
- g7’auntees par le Comte de Flandres, si qe pu?‘mi lour assembles 
et congregations ne pur autre cause noz ditz estaples establiz en 
noire dit roialme Dengiete7re ne soient emblemiz, enpirez nen- 
damages pur nulle voie. Et qe nuile ordinance ne comune soit 
faite pur les auantditz goue^mour et co7/zpaignie en la dite vilie 
de Biugges ne aillours pur destourber noz marchantz ne lour 
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vallettes on sn’vantz, qils ne peussent fuinchement et peisible- 
ment vendre et acliater lour marchandiseb a queies liours qe lour 
pleira et a qecunqes persons on ils \e?ront moutz Juiir profit 
sanz destourbances on enpiecliemente de nulle Xous a tu qe 
nous soions ie meutz serui de iioz oust nines des leyin.*s quir^ et 
peaux lanuz, qe serroiit amenez hors de notve dit roialinc, voluns 
qe des leines qiius et peux Linutz qaant lis sq/ront charges et les 
custumes ent dues paiez, soient les Ir^'tres de coket endentez 
prentre les custumers et iiiestres des ditz niefs, et qe June 
pa?‘tie soit seale de nofre seal de coket, et lautie pro tie du seal 
des mestres des luefs, issmt qe les elites custuiners la protie de 
leiiclenti^/e seale du seal des clitz mesties deiuioante denve?’s eux 
eieiit a noifre Escheqer svr lour acoinpt et les ditz mestres des 
niefs lautie partie de la dite endentvire seale de no^Jre seal de 
coket demi^rante dente/s eux quant ils vendront as dices pro’ties 
des Fiandies, liue>-ent et baillent au dit goim/'nour pur faire le 
serche illoeqes, a tin qe si nulles lejnes quirs ou peaux lanutz 
soient trouez merit cokettez ou ment custumez, soient forfaitz 
a nous enseuiblement one les niefs en c^uelies ils se? rout trouez, le 
quele gouernoi^r enuoiera les parties de^ les dites endentwres 
quelles ils au^ra issint receu des ditz mestres, ensemblement one 
les nouns de ceux qe aue?'ont passe les leines quirs et peaux a 
lescheqer Dengleteyre a tiii del an des queux forfait?o’es des leines 
quirs et peaux volons qe lune moite deini^erge dev6/‘s no2^5 et qe 
le dit gouernour eit lautre moitie pur son serche et t?raiaille la 
fortait?tres des niefs entierment a noiov sauuez Du tesmoignance 
de quele chose no^^s auons fait faire cestes noz lett7^eB ouertes. 
Doutt souz iioi5'?"e grand seal a Westmt?isi5er le piemer lour de 
G'uyl Ian de no^re regne Dengleterre trentieme tierz et des 
France vintisme IBer ipsmu E;ege?/i et consiliu?7i. 

yi London Companies in the time op Henry YIII Mr 
I S Leadam has called rny attention to the following account of 
a dispute between the London Weavers and a Grocer; it led to 
proceedings in the Star Chamber in the tlilary Term in the 21st 
y%ar of Henry YHI. It has been preserved in the Kecord Office 
{Star Chamber y Bundle 19, No. 266) and serves to illustrate 
several interesting points : (1) The claim of a grocer to change 
his trade and set up as a weaver, — a claim which was allowed by 
the City Authorities , (2) the position of the Weavers’ Company 
which was still fiscally independent of the rest of the city and 
paid their own ferm to the King ; the point in dispute wms not as 
to the qualifiications of the Grocer, but as to his contribution to 
the Weavers’ ferm. It thus appears that the Weavers were not 
quite on the footing of the other municipal gilds, but were distinct'' 
for fiscal purposes. The special provision for the widows of 
weavers and their houses noted on p. 352 above, may have had 
reference to these special fiscal arrangements; (3) the Mayor 
was evidently anxious to establish his complete authority over 
this gild, so that tiie memory of their independence survived as a 
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practical thing. It is also noticeable (4) that Hichard Lee was a 
capitalist empio3^^er, and that the Weavers’ Company took no excep- 
tion tortile manner in which he was organising his business. 

Ill most humble ivyse coinpleyneth & shewetii vnto your highiies 
your true aiid faithfull Subgettes and liegemen Robert Hill and 

Thomas Larger Eaillifes of the Gy Id of the Weiiers of iondoii 

the body of the ffelysshipe of the same Gy id. That whereas the 
same Baillifes and ffelisshipes and their predecessours haue lielde 
& hoklene the seid Gyld from the tyme wherof no mynde is the 
coiitrarie of the graunte of your noble progenitours kynges of 

[England] haue & hold the same of your highness in fee fieriiie 

And by alle the same tyme haue paid & vsed to pay to your 
highnes & your seid, progenitours for their seid fife fferme yerely 
xxiiij® in your Escheker for that no weeuer but if he was of the 
seid Gyld sliuld introinytte in the seid craft within tlie citee of 
London nor in the burgh of Suthwerk. And to haue the sarclie 
correccion of all differs & myssbehauyng in the same craft and 
the occupacion & exercise thereof And that no iveuer tliat were 
not of the seid craft & Gyld shuld resseyue eiiy threcle within 
the seid citee of eny d\g,ellers of the same for the tyme beyng to 
be caiied to ether places out of the seid Citee there to be wrouglit 
or weued as in the same Charter more pleinly apperitli. Wlriche 
Gylde & libertas your seid progenitours and their seid predeces- 
sours haue pecybly hadde tfe vsed for the seid fee Iferme out of 
tyme of mynde. And by all the same tyme haue truly content 
& paid to your highnes dr your seid progenitours the seid fee 
fferme of xxiiij® yerely as it apperitli of Record in the seid 
Eschequer. Neuertlielees gracious soveraigne lord so it is that 
seid Richard Lee of London grocer coiitrarie to the Tenour of the 
seid Charter & coiitrarie to the vse & priuilege aforseid beyng 
noone of the seid Gylde ne contributorie to the seid fee iferme 
hath lately of his wilfull mynde set vp the craft of weevyng & 
vseth the same in his owne house within the seid citee without 
any licence assent or aggreament with the seid Baillifes & iielis- 
sliipe coiitrarie to ail ryght and coiisciens. So that therby & by 
suclie Oder mysdoers if they shuld be so suffred the seid Gyld and 
your seid fee fferme shuld vtteiiy be decayed & lost ffor the 
whielie your seid Oratours compleyiie tlieini ayaist the seid Eio. 
Lee before the barons of your Eschequer And tlierupone the seid 
Ric. caused the seid baillifes to be send for to appere before the 
maire and aldermene of the seid citee. And there wuid haue com- 
pelled them to haue bene bounden by reconysaunce to abide the. 
award and direccioiie of the same maire and Aldermene. And: 
forasmoche as it ^vas then & there openly shewed by the seid 
maire & aldermen and spoken by the mouth of the Recorder & 
the Towiie Clerk of the seid citee that euery freman of the same 
citee sliulde set vp & vse the seid craft at his pleser without the 
wdli assent or aggrernent of the seid Eailiiffes or ffelisshippe. 
Whiche if it shuld be so suffred shuld cause the seid Gyld and fee 
fferme to be vtterly decayed & lost as well to the losse of your 
,c. H, 40 
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liYgliiies as of the vtter vncloyng of jour seid Besecliers and ther- 
foie the seid Baiilifes denyed so to be bound en. And because they 
wuld not ne durst so be bounden the seid luaire coiitiii} tted the 
seid Robert Hill to ward & there kept hym without bayle or 
may uprise and m iykewyse wuld haiie done to the" seid Thomas 
but that he was so impotent feble tb syke tliat it shuld haue bene 
to the great leopardie of his life And after vppone compleynt 
therof made to your highnes and your most honorable Counsell 
It pleased your highnes by the aduyse of your seid counsell to 
directe your letter to the stid maiie for the delyueraujice of the 
seid Robert Wiiiche the seid maire wold lu no wyse obey, but 
send vp the Tosvne Clerk of the seid citee vuio your highnes 
and \ our seid counsel! to abandon to coloure ib excuse the said 
Diatei stirmysyng that the said Robert %\as in for oder causes 
wherof the contrarie was true. And therupone it pleased your 
highnes to directe another letter to the seid maire for to delyuer 
the seid Robert incontynent ypone the sigdit of the same. And 
theiuppone the seid maire delyuered the seid Robtert at large 
Tppone suertie founden to come ayenst to hym within the space of iij 
oures and to brynge with hym dyuers ot |iis company to here what 
direccion the seid maire would take v})pone the seicl letter. And 
so the seid Robtert did and brought with hym dyutu's of the most 
sadde & discrete of the seid company. And on their coinyng the 
seid maire at the senyster labour of the seid Lee shewed vnto the 
seid Robert and his seid company tliat the same Robert with oder 
of his company shuld be bounded by reconysaunce to abide the 
direccion of the seid maire and not to sue ne compleyne in eny 
oder place or els the seid Robert with oder of his company shuld 
be committed to ward. And because the same Robert and his 
company durst not so doe the same maire committed the seid 
Robert and iij of his seid company to ward and there kept them 
(b yet doth without bayle or maynprise and wuld suffre no 
man to speke with them but onely their kepers and by the meanes 
of the seid impprisonement and of the trouble cost & charges tliat 
.your seid besechers haue bene put to and the losse of their 
occupacion they be lyke to be vtterly vndoyne but if your speciall 
grace be shewed to them in this behalfe And allso the seid Gyld 
vtterly distroyed and our seid fee fferme of 24® by yere vtterly lost. 
Please it your highnes the premisses graciously considered to 
commaunde the seid maire by your gracious letters to delyuer the 
seid Robert & his seid company your oratours out of prisone with- 
out delay and to cause the seid maire to appere before your moost 
honourable Counsaii your highnes to take such further direccion 
for the examinacion determinacion of the premisses as shall 
accorde with right & good consoiens and to send for the seid 
Richard Lee to appere before your highnes & your most honour- 
able Counsell and there to fynde suertie to recompens and satisfie 
your seid oratours for the seid injuries wronges done vnto theiin 
by his senyster labour and to haue suche further punysshement as 
shall accorde with justice & equite and thus at the reverence of 
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God & in the wey of charite and your seid Oratours shall con- 
tynually pray to God for the preseruacion of your most E,oiali 
astate long prosperously to endure. 

Terinmo hillaiye A. R. xxi. 

% 

Endoised • Thomas Hyll and Thomas Barger ceptores london 
cont maiore london & Pacardus Lee de eadem giocerum. 

The Answere of Richard Lee to the Bill of compleint of 
Robert Hill & other Wevers of London. 

The said Richard saith that the mater of the said bill is 
fayned and of no treuth. And the said Richard seith that he set 
many and diners hblkes in werke with spynnyng of wollene yerne 
and sette on werk the wevers of the Cite of London to weue his 
clothe — till of late tyme tKe wevers of the said citee perceyving 
that the said Ptichard had grete plente of wollene yerne to weve 
wold not weve any wollene yerne of the saide Richard except he 
wolde pay for euery brode cloth v® wheie they were afoie that 
tyme vsed to take oonly iiij® & not aboue And the said Pdchard 
seith that in the Cite of London amonge diners other custumes 
it hath ben vsed out?5 of time of mynde that euery ifr email 
enfraunchesed in any crafbe or ffelisshipe of the said citee may & 
hath vsed to occupie the craft of the occupacion of wevers aswell 
as all other so that they will be contributory to such fee ferme 
as the felisshipe of wevers here, and pay yerly to the kinge after 
the rate of his occupacion of wevynge as by diners maters of 
record and otherwise shalbe sufiS.ciently pioved. Which custume 
amonge other hath bene by diuers actes of parliament & other- 
wise sufficiently auctorised ratefied and confermed.« And the said^ 
Richard saith that he is and of longtyme hath bene enfraunchised 
and a f reman of the craft or felysshipe of Grocers withm the said 
Oitee. And he so being bought ij brodes lomes for weving of 
cloth and afore he occupied the same he came to the Baillives of 
the said Weveis and offiied and desired them to be contributory 
to their fee ferme after the rate of his occupacion And the said 
Bailhves entending to encrese the price of weving of cloth fo^* 
their owne covetise, and to the comen herte of the kinges sub- 
jectes wolde not agre therunco withoute that, that the said 
Richard hath cloone or committed any thinge to the contrarie of 
the effect of the said Charter or to the losse or dekay of the said 
ffelisshipe or fee ferme, and withoute that the said Richard is 
gilty of any vnlaufiill demenyng sute or vexacione as in the said 
bill of complaynt is submytted. 

Endorsed : — Ricardus Legh deponit in vim juramenti sui in 
hac parte prestiti presentem siium responsim fore verum negat 
cetera singula in billa quam eiim dederint 
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D. THE WOOL TRADE IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES, 

The subjoined list of monasteries, with the puces of wool at 
each, IS a document which Francesco Balducci Pegolotti incor- 
porated in his book^^ it is obviously derived from a Flemish 
source, and niaj’ perhaps be regarded as a monument of some 
effort to divert a larger share of English grown wool to Italy. 
It may be taken as part of the movement wdnch found evpression 
in the organisation of direct sea-trade between England and 
Italy, and this probably goes back to near the time when the 
Umiliati introduced the art of weaving as piaetisecl in Flanders 
into the immediate neighbourhood of Floieiice (1250)“. The 
letter of Simone Gheiardi to Ugo Spun in London in Jan 1280'", 
shows that there was great business acti\ity among Italian wool 
buyers at that time. The list may be usefully compared with 
the Flemish documents which have been punted by Yaienbergh 
and Hoblbaum. These are apparently abstracts, while tins more 
elaborate list gives greater detail. 

Pegolotti’s book was transcribed by Agnolo del Lotto dal! 
Antella, and a copy of this transcript, which was made, ac- 
cording to the colophon, by Filippo the son of Niccolaio Fresco- 
baldi in 1461, is now in the Riccardian Library at Florence 
(No 2441). It is, under the circumstances, not improbable 
that a certain number of clerical errors have been introduced ; 
gthe oiigmal spelling seems to have been phonetic, e g. Chondis- 
gualdo for Cotswold. The document has been printed by 
Pagnini^, but the present text is not a mere reproduction of 
that edition as it has been carefully collated with the ms. by 
Dr E. Rostagno. Peruzzi^ has given a list of houses — with 
attempted id entiff cations — but his transcript was much less care- 
ful than Pagnini’s. A comparison of the identifications of the 
places in the Flemish lists given by Yarenbergh*", and more 
recently by Dr Liebermann in the Index to Hoblbaum^, has been 
of great assistance to me in trying to interpret this interesting 
document more accurately. The text is, how'ever, so untrust- 
worthy that there is still a considerable element of mere guess- 
work j the few cases, where I have ventured on an emendation, 

^ La pratira della Mereatum. I am indebted to Mr E, {Athenceum., 

23 Ang. 1902) for caUmg my attention to the souice of the materials which I had 
had before me in a very incomplete form when the second edition of this work 
was published. 

2 E. Dixon, Florentine Wool Trades in Royal Mist. 8oc. Transactions^ N.S.'' 
xn. 162. 

s Pagnim, Della Decima e delle altre G-i avezze^ n 324. 

^ Ih. m. 263. 

® Rtona del comm er do e dei hanchten di Firenze^ P-71 

® Histoire des relations dijclomatiques entre le comte de Fland^e et VAngleterre 
dll mqyen dge^ p. 214 

ffansisohes UrlcimdeTihuch, m. 408. 
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are italicised. The letters C. Cistercian^ B. Benedictine^ A G 
Augustinian Ca7ions, G. Gilhertiiie^ P. F remonstrate nsian, CL 
Clumac &c j indicate the order to which each house belonged. 
The list appears to be drawn up with a careful regard to this 
system of classification, and also with considerable attention to 
local position In some doubtful cases of identification I have 
preferred a house that is distinctly specified in the Blemish list ; 
those mentioned in both lists are distinguished by an asterisk. 
It must suilice to give Pegolotti’s own statement (Cod 2141, ff. 
IP — 12^ j Pagmni, op, cit, iii p xx) in regaid to the diifeient 
qualities of wool. 

Chome viene della falda, vuol dire interra, come viene la lana 
tonduta di berbicce, cioe della peccora tutto il toxone intero, 
che non e levato niente 

Bricciata, vuol dire scielta, e ffattone piu ragione del toxone 
della lana 

Buona lana si e la migliore, quando si briscia. 

Mo^ano lana si e la mezana ragione della lana, quando si briscia. 
Locchi SI e la terza ragione della lana, quando si briscia. 

Stecchata vuol dire, levato dal toxone della lana pura le zacckere 
della lordura della berbiccie appicchata alia lana. 

TorcQ vuol dire lo toxone della laua iipieghato, & arrotolato. 
Pungnea (sic) vuol dire lo toxone della lana, poi che e brisciata, e 
apparecchiato si e 1 ruotolo, e tiattone ad modo d’ una palla 
grossa. 

§ Inghilterea f, 171. 

Ingiiilterra per lane di magione, e per lane chogliette' 

E QUANTE lane CIASCHUNA MAGIONE SOGLIONO AYERE PER 
ANNO, E QUELLO CHE FPURONO VENDUTE IN PlANDRA l’ ANNO 
DEL . . , . B QUELLE MAGIONl, CHE LLE BRISCIANO, SI NE FANNO 
3. RAGIONl, CIOE LA MIGLIORE, CHE SSI DICE BUONA, E MEZZANA, 
CHE SSI DICE AMONNANA (blC), E LLA MENO BUONA, CHE SSI 
DICE LOCCHI. 

Niobottoli (Neichottle, Edinburgh, C ) la buona, march! 14|-, 
e 11a mojana mar 9. e locchi mar. 7-^- il saccho, e annone 
da 30. sacchi per anno. 

^Mirososso (Melrose, Roxburgh, C.) la buona marchi 16. e 11a 
mojana mar. 10. e llocchi mar, 8^ il saccho, e annone da 
50. sacchi per anno. 

Barmicciacche {Balmerino \Balmerinach\ C.) la buona mar. 10. 
e lia mojana mar. 7. e llocchi mar. 4. il saccho, e annone 
per anno in somma da 14. saccha. 

^Chupero (Cupar Angus, Berth, C.) la buona mar. 18^-, e 11a 
mojana mar. lOJ, e llocchi mar. 9 il saccho, e annone da 
*30. saccha per anno. 

’^Chilosola (Kinloss, Elgin, 0.) la buona marchi 15. e 11a mojai^a 
marchi 11. e locchi mar. 7^ il saccho, e iiimone da 15. 
saccha V anno. 
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Donfermellmo {Dunfermline^ Fife^ B ) la biiona maiohi 13 e 11a 
mojana 8^, e ilocchi mar. 6. il sacclio, e ^Innoiie da 15, 
saccha V anno 

^Dondarnane {Dmulrennanj Kii kcudbright} C.) la buona mar. 18. 
e 11a mojana niarchi lO-i, e lloccbi mar. 8, il saccho, e 
Simone da 15 saccha F anno. 

■'^Grenellnsso (Gleniuce, WigtonbJnre, C) la l)iii>ua mar. 18. e Ila 
mojana mar. 11. e llocchi mar. 5 li sacclio, e an none da 15. 
sacclia per anno 

Balle diruccho^ (Boxburgh) 5 /"Chome rengnono della 

Gliuldmghamo (Coldinyham, Bei- falda, e celiogliette fur- 

wiek^ B.) Olio vendute in Fiandra 

Ghelzo {Kelso, B.) al sopradetto anno, cioe 

BTorbonucche (i\^or^7i ^6? iST.) i da mar, 9 msmo in 

Sansasano^ 1 maic 10-} sacclio, sic- 

Gndeglioi'da^ {Geddewortli, Jed- chome Simolia® e beilebe 

icorth, A.C ) j {sic) ricevnte dalle dette 

Il tenpo di Bratendoccha {Bcdan- magione. 
trodochy ) \ 

^ Coghette Coyliette 

Di Luizenstrj {Leicester) la Di Granno mar 13. 

buona marchi 12. saccho il saccho. 

Di Ledesia {Leeds) mar 12} Di Montingamo {Nottingham) 

saccho. mar. 11. saccho. 

Del Pecche {The Peak) mar. Di Rottolando {Rutland) mar. 

10} saccho. 12. saccho 

D’ Ehnetta {Elmet) mar. 11. il Dinponte* mar. 10. e mezzo il 
^ saccho. saccho. 

Di Tresche {Thirsk^) mar. 10} Di Ver-ricche {York) mar. 10} 
il saccho. saccho 

Di Chondisqualdo {Cotswold) 
mar. 11. saccho. 

Magioni delV ordine di Cestello, 

^Glcholtramo {Holm Gultram, Cumberland, C. ) la buona marchi 
18. e ila mojana marchi ... © i locchi mar. 9} il saccho, 
6 annone da 40. saccha V anno. 

^ISTio Mostriere In orte bellanda {New Minster, Northumb , 0.) la 
buona marchi 17}, e Ila mojana mar. 11. e llocchi mar. 9}, 
e annone da 35. saccha 1’ anno. 

^Fornace In norto belLinda {Furness, Lancs,, C.) la buona marchi 

1 Mr J. Edwards suggests Boxburgli bales, and calls attention to tbe fomi of 
the name used by the moneyer, Hugo on Eoch. (Innes, Onux nes Farochiales Scoftae, 
I. 466 ) 

2 Mr J. Edwards suggests the Cistercian Abbey of S Servan’s or Culross. 
Skene Celtic Scotland^ n 257 

8 I am indebted to Mr Edwards for this identification. Compare Innes 
op. cif. I. 366. 

^ Chalmer’s Caledonia, n 76, 812. The list is presumably eaiher than 1312 
\\heii this house was transferied to the order of S. John. 

" s Tins is apparently the port of shipment. 

8 I am indebted to Mr Wbitweil for this suggestion. 

7 There are no sufficient data for identification. 
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18-}, e 11a mojana mar . . , » e i locchi mar. 10. il saccho, 
e annone da 30 per anno. 

'^'Ohal^erea In choppolanda [Ctdder^ Cumherland^ C.) torcierj !nar. 
12. il saccho, e anne 4 per anno. 

■’•‘Salleo m Chravenna (Sallai/, Yorkshire^ 0 ) la buona marchi 15 
e 11a mojana mar. 10. e liocclii marchi 9. il saccho, e annone 
da 16. saccha pgr anno. 

'^'Giervalese {Jervaulx^ Yorkshire^ C ) la biiona mar. 17 e 11a mojana 
mar 10}, e i locchi mar. 9. il saccho, e annone da 50. saccha 
per anno, 

’^Fontana (Fountains^ Yorkshire^ 0 ) la buona mar. 21. e 11a mojana 
mar. 12. e locchi mar. 9. saccho, e annone da 76. saccha 
per anno. 

^Biolanda {Bylancl^ Yorkshire^ C.) la buona mar. 17}, e 11a mojana 
mar 17}, e i locchi mar, 9. il saccho, e annone da 35. saccha 
V anno 

^i^ivalse {Eievaulx^ YorLdui'e^ C.) la buona mar. 17} e 11a 
mojana mar. 10}, e i locchi mar. 9. il saccho, e annone da 
60. saccha I anno. 

In oldaraese IMeaitx in Holclerness^ Yorkshire^ C.) la 
buona mar 15. e 11a mojana mar 9. e i locchi mar. 7? il 
saccho, e Annone da 25. saccha per anno. 

^Chirchistallo In ardona {Kio'kstall^ Yo'ikshire^ C.) la buona mar, 
20. e 11a niojana mar. 10}, e llocchi mar 9} li saccho, e 
annone da 25. saccha T anno. 

^Laroccia (Roclie^ Yorkshire^ 0.) la huona mar. 17. e 11a mojana 
mar. 11. e locchi mar. 7} saccho, ed annone da 20. saccha 
r anno. 

^*11 parcho di Liiiia [Louth Farh^ Lines ^ C.) la buona mar. 19.^ 
e 11a mojana mar. 11} saccho, ed annone da 30. saccha 
r anno. 

^Chiricchistede {Kirkstfiad, Lines., 0.) la buona mar. 24. e ila 
mojana mar 11. e i locchi mar. 9} il saccho, e annone 
per anno da 40 saccha. 

’^Revesbi (Eeveshy, Lines, C.) la buona mar. 20 e ila mojana 
mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 9} il saccho, e Annone da 45. 
saccha V anno. 

‘’S'vinsivede (Swinesliead, Lines, C.) la buona mar. 16 e Ila 
mojana mar. 10 e i locchi mar. S ii saccho, e annone da 
6 saccha per anno. 

’^'Lavaldio {Yaudey, Lines., C.) la buona mar. 19}, e lia mojana 
marchi 11}, e i locchi mar. 10. il saccho, e annone 24. 
saccha V anno. 

“^Rufforte in Estiereiida in Shertvood, Notts., G.) la buona 

mar 16}, e lia mojana mar. 10}, e i locchi mar. 10. il 
saccho, e annone da 15. saccha V anno. 

^Gierondona (Garendon, Leicester, C.) la buona mar. 18. e lia 
mojana mar. 10}, e i locchi mar. 9. il saccho, e annone da 
20. saccha per annob 

1 The head'lme to f. 172^ seems to have been mistaken by Pagniin tor the 

title of a new division at this point. 
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’f'Chonbriimera {Gumhermere^ Clipshire, C ) la Ijiiona mar 21. e 
ila mojana mar 13 e i loct'hi mar 10^^ li saecho, ed 
annoiie da 6. saccha per arino 

'**Crocchestrende (Croxden, Starf'., C) la ])uuna mar 21 e ila 
mojana mar 12 e i iocchi mar. 11 il bacrlio, e annone da 
30 bacclia per anno. 

Lagraziadio {Grace Dieu, Mon ^ C.) la buoiia mar 16 e Ila 
mojana mar 10 e i locclii mar, 7 1 il bacclio, ed annone 
da 5. saccha per anno 

" Diolacchrescha {bindaci es, S^aff . C ) la buoiui mar. 16 e Ila 
mojana mar. 10 e i iocchi niar 8} il saccho, ed annone 
da 20. sa<Jcha V anno 

■'’Bihguassi {Biiildwas, Shrop , 0.) la buona mar 20 e Ila mojana 
mar. 12. e i Iocchi mar. 10. il saccho, e annone da 20 saccha 
r anno 

''Stalieo in Zestri {Stanlaio^ CJiPshire, C.) la biiona mar. 18. e Ila 
mojana, e buoni Iocchi mar 10-1-, e i grossi iocchi mar. 7. 
saccho, e annone da 10. saccha V anno. 

■'^Morghana [Margain^ Glamor, C.) la buona marchi 17. e Ha 
mojana viene, pero die non fanno pe mojana, ne llocchi, 
r. ma briscialla, 6, pietre per saccho, e annone da 25. saccha 
per anno. 

■‘Nietta {Neath, Glamor., C.) cpiasi vale altrettanto, e parecchiasi 
alia mcdesiina maniera, e annone da x saccha 1’ anno 

Lantarname {Llantarnam, Mon., C.) lo saccho di due pesi mar. 
il saccho, ed e grossa chosa, ed annone da 8. saccha per anno. 

'Tantenia {Tintern, Mon , C.) la buona mar 28. e Ila mojana 
mar. 15. e i Iocchi mar. 12. il saccho, e annone da 15. 
saccha per anno. 

'‘Dora {Dore, Hereford, C.) la buona mar. 28. e Ila mojana mar. 15. 
ei Iocchi mar. H. il saccho, e Annone da 16. saccha per anno. 

Istanforte {Ystrat Marchel, Montgom., C.) marchi 10. i due pesi, 
e annone da 1 2. saccha per anno. 

Biancilanda {Alba Landa, Caermarthen, C ) mar. 10^ saccho di 
due pesi, e annone da 15, saccha per anno. 

'^hinchesulda {Kvngswood, Wilts., C.) la buona mar. 26. e Ila 
mojana 15. il saccho, e hnnone da 25. saccha per anno. 

^'Istaiiea In Gildisire^ {Stanlegh, Wilts., 0.) la buona marc. 19 e ila 
moiana marc. 12. il saccho ed annone da 40. saccha per anno. 

Ilchona^ (Hilton, Staffs., C ) la buona marchi 14. il saccho, ed 
annone da 8. saccha V anno. 

"^"Beliaugholera {Beaulieu, Hants , 0.) la buona mar. 24. e i Iocchi 
mar. 15. saccho, e annone da 25. saccha V anno. 

■^Binendona {Bindon, Dorset, C.) la buona mar. 15. e lia mojana^ 
mar. 10. il saccho, e annone da 20. saccha per anno. 

Letteleccia (Netley \Lettley\, Hants., C.) la buona mar. 12. e Ila 
mojana mar. 74 il saccho, e i Iocchi mar. 5. ed annone da 1 2. 
saccha per anno 

^.La quarriera dell’ Ixola di Ghuccho {Quarrer, isle of Wight, C.) 

1 Omitted by Pagnini and supplied from the ms. 

2 Not Heona as Peruzzi printed it. 
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la buona mar. 20. e 11a mojana march! 11 e i locchi march! 9, 
e annone da 1 5 saccha per anno 

^Giiarverlea ( Waverley^ Shtssex, C.) la buona mar 25. e 11a mojana 
mar. 16 e i locchi mar. 1 4. il saccho, ed annone da 1 4. saccha 
per anno 

■^Forde {Ford^ Devon, C.) la buona mar. i5. e 11a mojana mar. 10. 
e 1 locchi mar. 9. 11 saccho, ed annone da 10 saccha 23er anno 

Bufeitro in Chornovaglia {Buchfastleigh^ Devon, 0.) la buona 
mar. 12^, e 11a mojana mar. 9 e i locchi mar, 7. il saccho, 
ed annone da 10 saccha per anno. 

■^Labriuiera di Ghontisgualdo {Bruerne, Oxoyi , C.), la buona mar. 
25. e 11a mojana mar 16 il saccho, e i locchi mar 13 ed 
annone da 12 saccha per anno. 

Muinamo [Neioenham, De^on, C.) la buona mar 16. e 11a mojana 
mar. 9^ il saccho, et annone da due saccha V anno. 

^Pippuelle (Fipeivell, Forthants , C ) la buona mai. 22 e 11a 
mojana mar 12 il saccho, e annone da 14. saccha per anno 

■^Tamo [Thame, Oxon , 0 ) la buona mar. 27. e 11a mojana mar 17 
sterlini il saccho, ed annone da 5 saccha per anno. 

"^Guardona {War don^ Beds , C) la buona mar 16. e 11a mojana 
mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 8. il saccho, ed annone dap 25 
saccha per anno. 

'^^Bettesdellana {Bittlesden, Bucks., C ) la buona mar. 21. e 11a 
mojana mar. 12. e i locchi mar. 10. il saccho, ed annone da 
12 saccha per anno. 

■'^Chonbo (Combe, Warwick, 0.) la buona mar. 19. e 11a mojana 
mar. 12. e i locchi mar. 10. il saccho, ed annone da 18. 
saccha per anno. 

^Miravalle (Merevale, Warwick, C.) la buona mar. 17, e 11a mojahk 
mar. 10. il saccho, e non fanno locchi, ed annone da 30 
saccha per anno. 

^Basinguecche (Basingioerk, Flint, C ) la buona mar 17. e 11a 
mojana mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 9. il saccho, e kmone da 
10 saccha per anno 

Fraschelea (Flexley, Glouces , C) la buona mar 15 e 11a mojana 
mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 84 il saccho, ed annone da ’'6 
saccha per anno 

^Brondislea (Bordesley, Wore., C.) la buona mar. 19. e 11a mojana 
mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 11. il saccho, ed annone da 10 saccha 
per anno. 

^Staileo in Guarvicche (Stonely, Warwick, 0.) la buona mar. 18 e 
11a mojana mar 11. e i locchi march! 10. il saccho, e annone 
da 10. saccha per anno. 

^Uborno ( Woburn, Beds., C.) la buona mar. 18. e 11a mojana mar 
10, e i locchi mar. 9. il saccho, ed Annone da 10. saccha per 
anno. 

Bufeitro^ in Chornovaglia (Buckfastleigh, Devon, C.) la buona 
mar. 124, e 11a mojana mar. 9 e i locchi mar. 7. il saccho 
ed annone da 10 saccha per anno 

1 A duplicate entry presumably made in error. 
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Chmna {Kinner, Merioneth, C ) la buona mar. 15. e 11a m,)jana 
mar 9 e i locchi mar 8 il saccho, ed aniione da S. saccha 
per anno. 

'"SalteiTea {Saltrey, Hunts., C ) la buona mar. 15. e 11a niojana 
mar. 9 e i locchi mar 6-} il saccho, ed aiinone da 7. sacoiia 
per anno. 

'^Boccheselia In Chenti (Boxley, Kent, C ) la buona mar. 15 e 11a 
mojana mar. 9 e i locchi mar 7. li saccho, e annone da 5. 
saccha per anno. 

^Chonchisala {Coggeshall, Essex, C.) la buona mar. 18. e 11a 
mojana mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 9| il saccho, ed annone 
da 15. saccha per anno 

'^Tilitea (Tiltey, Essex, C.) la buona mar 174.e 11a mojana mar. 
10 e i locchi mar 8 il saccho, -^d annone da 12 saccha 
per anno 

^Stanforte (Stratford, Essex, C ) la buona mar 15. e 11a mojana 
mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 7. il saccho, ed annone da 13. saccha 
per anno. 

^Tscippitona (Sibton, Suffolk, C.) la buona mar. 14. e ila mojana 
mar. 8. e i locchi mar. 5. il saccho, ed Annone da 10. saccha 
•^er anno. 

Ponte ruberto {Roberts Bridge, Sussex, 0.) no 11a brisciano, ma 11a 
stracchano, mar. 9. il saccho e annone da 3. saccha per anno. 

^ilesi in Chondisgualdo (Hailes, Glos., C.) la buona mar. 19 e 11a 
mojana mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 7. il saccho, ed annone da 
20. saccha per anno, ed e poi peggiorata. 

^'Vareale In gualesi (Yale Royal ipernhaW], Cheshire, C.) Annone 
da 6. saccha, non h di nome. 

Barcha noe^ ingualesi annone da 20. saccha, non e di nome 

Conte ^ Ingualesi Annone da 6. saccha per anno mar. 9, il saccho. 

La magione reale non ^ lana. 


Magioni deW ordini di Promustieri in Inghilterra 

AJnuicche In nortobellanda (Aln?mGk, Northumb., P.), non bris- 
ciano, mar. 10. il saccho, annone da 20. saccha per anno. 

^ Santa Aghata (Easby, Yorkshire, P.) apparecchiata al modo 
della magione toroccea, mar. 13. il saccho, e annone da 10 
saccha per anno, 

Choverramo (Corham, Yorkshire, P.) torcea mar. 13. il saccho, ed 
annone da 8 per anno. 

■^Toppolino (Tupholm, Lines., P.) la buona mar. 20. e 11a mojana 
mar, 11. e i locchi mar. 10. il saccho, ed annone da 8. saccha 
per anno. 

^Berlinghe (Barlings, Lines., P.) la buona mar. 24. e 11a mojana 
mar. 14. e i locchi mar. 12, il saccho, e annone da 25. saccha 
per anno. 

Mr Wliitwell suggests Aberconway, 

There are severed Welsh Cistercian houses which are not included and this 
may possibly be a name for one of them, e.g. Strata Honda and De vaUe Gracist 
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Nmxumi {Neusliam^ Lines , P.) la buoiia mar. 21. e 11a mojana 
mar. 12 e i locclii mar. 9. li sacciio, ed aniione da 20. saccha 
per anno. 

^'Crocenstoi^a {Croxton^ Le%ce8 , P.) la buona mar, 22 e Ha 
mojana mar. 12. li sacclio, e aiinone da 25. saceba per 
anno ® 

"^Ottubo {Newhoth^ Lines,, P.) torce mar. 16. il saccho, ed aiinone 
da 6 saccha per anno. 

'’^Latmalderia (Welbeck, Notts,, P.) torcia mar. 11. il sacchO; ed 
annone da 6. saccha per anno. 

Agrestano {Egleston, Yorhs , P.) la buona mar. 15. e 11a mojana 
mar. 10. il saccho, ed annone da 10. saccha per anno. 

Sallebi {Sullehj, Northants,, P.) torcia marchi 16. il saccho, 
annone da 6. saccha per anno. 

Ticcifeltro {Tyclijield, Hants , P.) schracchata mar 9. sacclio, 
annone da 15. saccha per anno. 

Labaila^ {Le Dale, Derby, P.) in torcea mar 14. il saccho, 
Annone da 8. saccha per anno. 

Oiappi in vestrebellanda {Shapp, Westmoreland, P ), chome viene 
della falda mar. aO. il saccho, e annone da 10 saccha per 
anno. • 

Dereforte icosta a Pportanma {Dureford, Sussex, P.) chome viene 
della falda, mar. 9. il saccho, Annone da 10. saccha per 
anno. 

Becchamo In chosta a Pponte Ruberto^ {Beigham, Sussex, P ), 
chome viene della falda, mar. 8. il saccho, Annone da 5. saccha 
per anno. 

Santa Indigoiida- {Bradsole, Kent, P.) mar. 7. il saccho, ed e 
grossa cosa, Annone da 5. saccha F anno. 

Mieldona® mar. 7. il saccho, ed e grossa chosa, annone da 5. 
saccha V anno. 

Bialceffo presso alia Ptoccea (Beauchie/, Derby, P.) torciea mar 14 
il saccho, annone da 10. saccha per anno. 

Baieo In Essecebisi {Bileigh, Essex, P.) come viene della fakla 
mar. 7. il saccho, e Annone da 6 saccha per anno 
La Ghalea In Sifolco [Langley, Norfolk, P.) come viene della 
falda, mar. 7. li saccho, annone da 8. saccha per anno 
Avenebi Ilendisia [Hag^neby, L%nG , P.) torcia mar. 13 il saccho 
annone da 5, saccha per anno. 

Samperinghamo [Semperingham, Line,, G.) la buona mar. 20 e 
lla mojana mar. lOI*, e i locchi mar, 9., annone da 25. saccha 
per anno. 

1 Tins IS identified by Peruzzi with the Premonstratensian Abbey of Ton m 
Devonshire. 

2 The dedication of Bradsole was to S. Eadegund. 

^ I have no suggestion to offer. There was a Premonstrateiisian House at 
Bileigh near Maldon in Essex, and a Gilbeitme House at Melton in Yorkshire, 
but these are both mentioned below m this list. If the preceding and succeeding 
identifications are coireet theie is no help to be deiived iiorn geogiaphirai 
piopinqmty as to which of the numerous Premonstratensian houses may be 
intended. 
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^Santa Cliaterina di Nicchola (JAncohi^ G) la buona mar. 
e 11a mojana ti’atti mar. il saceho, annone da 

saccha per anno. 

Averolino {Haverliolme^ Lines. G ) la buona mar 0 11a moj 
mar 10. e i locchi mar 8} il saceho, anuoiie da 15. sa( 
per anno. 

'^Cliatellea (Catteley, Lines. ^ G.) la buona mar 19. e 11a moj 
mar. Ill, ei iocchi mar. 81 il sacLlio, annone da 7. sac 
per anno*. 

^Boilintona {Bidlington. Lines., G.) la buona mar 22 e 11a 
jaiia mar. 13. e i locchi mar. 9} il saceho, annone da 
saccha per anno, 

'“Sicehisille [Sixhill, Lines., G.) la buona mar, 18 e 11a moj 

10}, e i locchi mar. 9. ii saceho^ ed annone da 18 sac 

pei anno. 

^Orinesbi {Ormeshy, Lines., G.) la buona mar. 19. e 11a moj 

mar. 11. e i iocchi mar. 10. li saceho, annone da 18 sac 

per anno. 

Mansea [Mqttersey, ILotts., G.) la buona mar. 19. e 11a moj 
mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 10. li sacchof e annone da 8. sac 
per anno 

'^Ghuantona {Walton, Yorks., G) la buona mar, 16}, e 
mojana mar. 10 e i locchi mar 8} il saceho, e anr 
da 40. saccha F anno. 

"^I^Ialtona {Malton, Yorks., G.) la buona mar. 17. e 11a moj 
mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 6. il saceho, e Annone da 45. sac 
per anno. 

Elertana {Ellerton, Yorks., G.) la buona mar. 15. e ila moj 
mar. 9-} il saceho, e annone da 10. saccha per anno. 

Santo Andrea di Verrvicclie {S. Andrews, York, G.) la br 
mar. 15. e 11a mojana, mar. 9} li saceho, ed annone d 
saccha per anno. 

'^Sisante {Chicksand, Beds , G.) la buona mar. 16. e 11a moj 
mar. 9. il saceho, e annone da 12. saccha per anno. 

^Idamo (Shouldham, Norf., G.) la buona mar. 12}, e non fa 
ne mojana, llocchi, ma brisciano 3. pietre per saccl 
Annone da 16. saccha per anno. 

Clarerchoni {Clattercote, Oxon., G ) la buona mar. 17. e ila moj 
mar 11. il saceho, e annone da 3. saccha per anno. 

^Alvinghamo {Alvingham, Lines, G.) la buona mar. 18. e 
mojana mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 9. il saceho, e annone da 
saccha per anno. 

Novelluogho {Newstead, Lines., G.) mar. 15. ii saceho, non fa 
mojana, ma brisciane fuori pure i iocchi, e annone da 
saccha per anno. 

A1 Ponte {Holland Bridge, Lines., G.) non ha lana quaxi nie 

Miramaudo {Mvrmaud, Cambs., G.) non ha lana. 

1 A new division occurs in the ms. with the title DelV ordine di Pi omuz 

which IS probably due to the incorporation of a head-line by a transcriber. 
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Fordamo Insnlfolclio {Fordham^ Camhs., G.) ha da uno saccho di 
iana intera, e grossissima. 

Nonmrie di Banie^ che dnno lane di rinome in Ingliiltei ra. 

^Istanfeltra {Stanfield, Lines., B N.) la buona mar 28. e 11a 
mojana mai. 16 e i locchi mar. 7. il saccho, eel annone da 12 
saccha per anno, ed e mol to megliorata, e vendesi in Fiandra 
mar, 30. il saccho della biiona, 

'^Isticcbi Signaldo {Styleswold, Lines., C. N ) la buona mar 20 
e 11a mojana mar. 12 e i locchi mar. 9 il saccho, e annone 
da 15. saccha per anno. 

'^I^^o?^ochotono {Fun Colon, Lines, C IST.) la buona mar. 18 e 11a 
mojana mar. 10. e i locchi mar. 8 il saccho, ed annone da 

10 saccha per anno. 

^AmpoJa {Hampole, To7'ks\ C. N.) torcea mar. 14 il saccho, e 
annone da 6. saccha per anno. 

Grimesbi {Ginmshy, Luxes., C JST ) chome viene della falda mar 17. 

11 saccho, e minone da 2. saccha per anno. 

Emnghe {Heynings, Lines , 0. N.) chome viene della falda mar. 

1 3, il saccho, e annone da 2. saccha per anno 

Choccuelle {Gohvelle, Fines , C. N ) chome viene della falda rnar. 
13. il saccho, et annone da 4 saccha per anno 

Langhalea presso a nontighamo {Langley, Leiees , B. N.) come 
mene della falda, mar. 12. il saccho, e annone da 5. saccha 
per anno. 

Ardena {Arden, Yorks., B jST.) torcia mar. 13. li saccho, Annone 
da 10. saccha per anno 

Childomo {Kildon, Yorks., C. IT.) chome viene della falda mai 12 
saccho, e annone da 12 saccha per anno. 

Bosedalla {Rosedale, Yorks , B. IT.) chome viene della falda mar 
10^ saccho, e annone da 10. saccha per anno 

Sanchimento {Clement sihox'p, Yorks , B. N.) stracchata mar. 12. il 
saccho, e annone da 3. saccha per anno. 

Sumo Inoldarnesa {Sivinhey, Yorks., C. N.) la buona mar 14, e ILi 
mojana mar 9 e i locchi mar. 7. li saccho, e annone da S. 
saccha per anno ^ 

Maricche In chosta ncciamonte {Maryhe, Yorks , B 2T.), chome 
viene della falda, mar, 11. il saccho, ed annone da 8. saccha 
per anno. 

■^Yichamo In chosta rivalse {Wyekham, Yorks, C. N ), chome 
viene della falda, mar. 1 1. il saccho, ed annone da 4. saccha 
per anno. 

Anchordona {Ankerwyke, Bucks., B. IT ) chome viene della falda, 
mar. llj il saccho, e annone da 4. saccha per anno 

* Tine chotte appresso di Verruicche a 5. migiia {Thicket, Yorks., 
B. ]Sr ), come viene della falda, mar. 12. il saccho, e annone 
da 4. saccha per anno. 

Monacherone presso di Yeruicche {Monketon, Yoiks, B IT,), 
chome viene della falda, mar. 11 . il saccho, e annone da . . . 
saccha per anno. 
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Endichamo presso di Maltona {Little Maries, Yeduighaia, Yorks.y 
B N ) mar 11. il saccho torciea. 

Leccheborno In chosta alluja {Lehhorn, Louth, C. N.) come viene 
della falda mar. 13'\ il saccho, ed annone da 3. baccha 
per anno. 

Tiitte magwni d' ordine nero, the aiuio laiie in IngliiJ terra 

'’Cbisiborno {Giiishorongli, Yoihs., A. C.) iscbracchata mar. 12^ 
il saccho, e annone da 20. saccha per anno 

iSmborgho {Xewhiirgh, Yoihs,, A. C.) in toicea mar. 13. il saccho, 
e annone da 13 saccha F anno. 

"^Bnndellintona [Bridlington, Yorks,, A C.) torcea mar. 13J- 
saccho, annone da 50 saccha per anno* 

Ghiicamo [Kirkham, Yorks, A C.)^in torcea mar. 14 saccho, 
annone da 30. saccha V anno. 

Giiitebi ostrattone [Whitby, Yorks., B.) i locchi gross! mar. 
saccho, annone da 30 F anno. 

8ellebi {Selby, Yorks., B.) m torcea mar. 12. il saccho, e annone 
da 15. saccha F anno 

Nostra Dama di Veruicche [S. Mary's, Yoik, B.), chome viene 
^ della falda, mar. 11. il saccho, e annone da 30. saccha per 
anno. 

Guarterra [Warre, Yorks., A. C.), chome viene della falda, mar. 
lOi- sacco, ed annone da 20. saccha per anno 

Dradicchisi [Drax, Yorks., A. 0.) chome viene della falda mar. 12. 
il saccho e Annone da 5. saccha per anno. 

Santo XJsgualdo [S. Oswald^, Nostell, Yorks , A. C ), chome viene 
della falda mar. 12| saccho, ed annone da 10. saccha per 
anno. 

Boltrona m Chravenna [Bolton, Yorks., A. C.), chome viene della 
falda, mar. 12. sacco. 

Bria [Blyth, Notts., B.), chome viene della falda, mar. 12. il 
saccho, annone da 6. saccha per anno. 

Giuirsopo presso abliada [Worksop, Blyth, A C.), come viene 

^ della falda, mar. 12. saccho, ed Annone da 5. saccha per 
anno 

Grimesbi Inlendisia [Wellow near Grimsby, Lines., A. C.), come 
viene della falda, mar. 14. saccho, i^nnone da 10. saccha per 
anno. 

Tornolmo [Thornholm, Lines, A. 0.) la buona mar. 16|- e 11a 
mojana mar. 10^ il saccho, e annone da 8. saccha per 
anno. 

'"’Bardinaja [Bardney, Lines., B.) ia buona mar. 18. e lia 
mojana mar. 11. e i locchi mar. 9. e Annone da 15. saccha 
per anno. 

Marchebi Inlendisie [Marheby, Lines., A. C.) mar. 13| saccho, 
e Annone da 12. saccha per anno. 

Olesamo Inlendesie [Ailesham, Lines., A. C.), chome viene della 
' falda, mar. 13. saccho, annone da 10, saccha per anno. 
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Onbrestano In Lendisie {Humhreston^ Lines. ^ B.), chome viene 
della faida, mar. 13. saccho, e annone 5. saccha per anno. 
^Nocchona parcho [Nocton^ Lines. ^ A C ) la buona marcM 20 o 
11a mojana mar. 11. e i iocchi mar. 9., e annone da 4. saccha 
per aiano 

Eovincestri In chosta alpecche {Rouces^er^ Staffs , A. C ), chome 
viene della falda, marchi 12. il saccho, e annone da 10. 
saccha per anno. 

Derlea {Barley^ Derby ^ A. C.) in torcea mar. 12| saccho, e 
annone da 16. saccha per anno. 

Dreccheiio {Trentham^ Staffs, A. C ) In torcea mar. 14. saccho, 
e annone da 10. saccha per anno. 

Childirforte {Shelf ord.^ Notts,^ A. C.) In torcea mar 14 saccho, 
e annone da 12. saccha per anno. 

Chnntorberj {Canterbury'^ B.^), come viene della falda, mar. 12. 

saccho, e annone da 8. saccha per anno 
'•^Bortoiia sortretta {Burton-on-Trent, B.) In torcea mar. 14. 

saccho, e annone da 25. saccha per anno. 

Renpendona (Repton^ Derby ^ A. C.) m torcea mar. 15. li saccho, 
ed annone 25 saccha per anno. 

Lentona In chosta a'^ontmghamo {Lenton., Rotts., Cl ) mar 13|- 
saccho, e annone da 10. saccha per anno. ^ 

Nostra Dama di Lnizestrj {S. Mary’s, Leicester^ A. 0.) In torcea 
mar 13| saccho, ed annone da 20 saccha per anno. 

Chirbebi {K%rlcby, Leicester, A. C.), chome viene della falda, mar. 

13 il saccho, e annone da 5. saccha per anno. 

Gitterono {Wytteri'iig, Rorthants., B.), chome viene della falda, 
mar. 13. il saccho, et Annone da 5. saccha per anno 
Lalauda {Launds, Leicestershire, A. C.), chome viene della falda, 
mar 14. il saccho, e annone da 6 saccha per anno. 
^"Novelluogho Scirenda {Rewstead, Rotts., A. C.), chome viene 
della falda, mar. 12|‘ il saccho, e annone da 4. saccha per anno 
Belliiere {Belvoir, Lines., B.), chome viene della falda, mar 13. ii 
saccho, e annone da 5. saccha per anno 
Fine vete a 5 miglia presso a iStanforte {Fineshed, Rorthhants., 
A. 0.), chome viene della falda, mar. 9. il saccho, ed anngpe 
da 5. saccha per anno, ed e grossa chosa. 

Ispaidmghe {Spalding, Lines., B.) In torcea mar. 13. il saccho, 
e hannone da 40. saccha per anno. 

Tornai presso aspaldinghe {Thorney, Gamhs., B.) istracchata mar. 
10. il sacco, e hannone da 6. saccha per anno. 

Anche magioni dell’ ordine nero che dnno lane, 

Biepi'?^ghe presso a Stanforte {Deeping, Lines., B ) stracchata 
mar. 10. il saccho, ed annone da 5. saccha per anno. 
Brono {Bourn, Lines., A. C.), chome viene della falda, mar. 10. ii 
saccho, annone da 5. per anno. 

1 This place name, without any mention of the dedication, and introduced 
i\ith such disiegard of geogiaphic?! is a little smpr-siLg T cannot find 

that either Chnst Church or S. ^i.ga*:ine s had estates in nns 
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Crolaiida (Orozvland, L%nc$ , B) Torcea mar. 12. il satuho, e 
annone da 30 saccha per anno 

Borgo Sanpiero (Peterhoroiigh, 2^0) tha/its , B ), eiS'^^endo tutta- 
msieine straccliata, mar. 12. il saccho ed annone da 40. 
saccha per anno ^ 

Eamixea {Ramsey, HiniU , B.) chome xiene della falda, mar. 9. 

il saccho, ed annone da 29. saccha per anno 
Donnistabile (Dunstable, Beds , A. C ) la giancia loro di Brandin- 
borno (Brudbvnn) nel Pecche torciea mai. 12. il saccho, e 
annone da S. saccha per anno 

Guiccichonbo {IVinchcombe, Glouces., B) straccliata mar 13 
saccho, e annone da 40. saccha per anno 
Euesamo in Chondisgualdo {Evesham, Wore., B ), chome viene 
della falda, mar. 12. il saccho, ed annone da 10. saccha per 
anno. 

Persore {Pershore, IPorc., B ) chome viene della falda, mar 12. 

saccho, e annone da 10 saccha per anno 
Chat^sberi {Teivkeshicry\ Glouces, B) chome viene della falda, 
mar. 12 il saccho, ed ^nne 8. per anno. 

Lof us/el tro in ghondisgualdo {Luffield, Northaats., B ) come viene 
della falda mar. 13. il saccho, ed annone^a o saccha per anno 
E Bmdona {Abingdon, Berks , B.) chome viene della falda, mar. 

9. il saccho, e annone da 10 saccha per anno. 

Santo Andrea di Norettona {S. Andrews, Northampton, A. 0 ), 
chome viene della falda, mar. 10. il saccho, e annone da 3. 
saccha per anno. 

Osnea in Chondisgualdo {Osney, Oxon , A. C ) torcea, e bnsciata 
4. pietre per saccho mar. 13. il saccho, e annone da 25, saccha 
r per anno. 

Nottolea presso a Ttamo a 2 miglia {Nntley, Bucks , A. 0.) 

stracchata mar. 12. saccho, e Annone da 8. saccha per anno. 
Martona In chosta a Llondra {Merton, Surrey, A. C ) chome viene 
della falda, mar. 7. il saccho, e annone da 20. saccha per 
anno 

Borcecestri presso a Bracchelea a 4 miglia {Bicester Oxon., 
^ AC.) mar. 12. saccho, e annone da 5. saccha per anno. 

La Trinitade di Londra {Holy Trhiity, London, A. C ) interra 
mar. 8. il saccho, annone 5. saccha per anno. 

"^Ghualtamo {Waltham, Essex, A. 0.) torcea mar. 11. il saccho, e 
Annone da 20. saccha per anno. 

^Santo nogli borgo Sestri {Colchester^, A. C.) la buona mait 15. e 
ila mojana marchi 10. et i locchi mar. 9. li saccho di sol. 13. 
den. 4. sterlini d’ argento per f. mar., 'et annone da 15. 
saccha per anno. 

Lane chogliette delle chontrade del ITorto d’ Inghilterra, chom 
perate nel ISTorto medeximo per via di chogliette, torneranno 
in Fiandra ii saccho, saccho e cchiovi 12. in Fiandra. 

J Tins seems more probable than any other house of Black Monks or Canons* 
with the same termination 

a This seems more probable from its geographical position than either Chester 
or Cn-encester. The Colchester abbey was dedicated to S. Botolph and S Julian 
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Gli pregi clionteimti alle lane schritte di sopi'*a, e adrieto sono 
queilo ciie ifiirono vendute in Fiandra ; sicclie a clionperalle 
in Inghilterra si vogliono avere a ttanto minore pregiOj die 
a pportalle poi d’ Inghilterra in Fiandra, o in altra parte se- 
no facda buon utile. 


K THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIEN CRAFTSMEN 
INTO ENGLAND IN NORMAN AND ANGEVIN 
TIMES \ 


Professor Ashley, in the course of a kindly review” of the 
second edition of this book, took exception to the opinion I had 
expressed that “ there was a large immigration of artisans which 
began soon after the Conquest,” and to tlie suggestion I made, 
•which as I now find liad been previously put forward by Dr 
Ochenkowski^, as to the probable character of the early gilds^of 
weavers in English towns (p. 189). He seems to think that there 
■^vas no such movement before what he calls the first great 
inimigration ” in the time of Edward III.'^ ‘G'f we look,’’ he 
says, “at the various pieces of evidence which Mr Cunningham 
adduces, it will be plain, I think, that he has put his theory into 
them instead of getting it out of them”; and in regard to the 
definite phrase about the Flemish settlers in Pembroke ■which I 
quoted from Giraldus Cainbrensis — gens lanificiis usitatissima — he 
urges that ^Hhe -whole passage is rhetorical,” and that very 
great stress can be laid on any one word in it.” Such an expres- 
sion of opinion by Professor Ashley made me feel that it was 
necessary to examine the available evidence with some care 
before issuing a new edition of the volume which contains the 
statement criticised. I have had the good fortune to be able to^ 
draw largely on some notes which the late Miss Lamoiid had 
made for me on a topic in wdiich her occasional residence at 
Pemhroke had given her a special interest. The histoiy of alien 
immigrations into England is of more than local importance, 
however ; and could only be adequately treated in a book 
devoted exclusively to the subject. The sketch of one period, 
which I now ofier, serves to raise several interesting problems 
which are closely connected with the main point at issue 
between Professor Ashley and myself; his criticism involves 
a view of the nature of a Gild Merchant which I cannot accept, 

1 A translation of the foUowing pages has already appeared in the AT, /. Sociah 
ti. WirtJisdiaftsgescliichte in. 

2 Political Science Quarterly, vi. 155. 

a Englmids wirthschaftliche Entioickelung, p. 60 n. 

^ Economic History, Vol. i. Pt. ii. p. 193. 


C, H. 
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while the whole question of the oiigin and character c 
early craft gilds will be set at rest, if the hspothesis 
f put. forward, and still maintain as tenable, shall lie even 
contirnied I shall theiefore examine in tuin 

1 The Fmncigeiiae of DomesdiUj, their position and 
biition 

2. The openings for industiial entei prise in England 
eleventh and twelfth ceutiuies, and the facilities wdiich ahei 
for engaging in them 

3. The evidence of, and leasons for, a continued iinmig 
of Flemings duiiiig the twelfth century 

4 The development of building and of trading i 
twelfth century, wnth some remarks on Gblcls Meivliant 

5 The development of weaving and the oiganisati 
weavers in the twelfth century 

1 There seems to be an impression in many quarter 
the IN'orman Conquest meiely changed the suifate of E 
society. That it did affect the sui face is clear enough ; m 
shire large estates passed out of the hands of Englishme 
were- granted to adventuiers who had followed William ol 
mandy , the language which Piofessor Eieeman used to accei 
the legal claims put forward by William and the precise 
character of the changes he made, tends to obscure the fac 
these changes were very deep, and affected the whole fal 
society. But the army which William led vas compos 
persons of all ranks and classes , peasants, artisans and mer< 
seem ail to have had a place in the invading hostb This o; 
ds confirmed by a careful consideration of the picture of s 
in Norman England which is given us in Domesday Book 
were immigrants in the lower as well as in the upper str 
society , even though the old conditions of land tenui e and 
obligations were preserved, the aliens did to some extent 
separate life under institutions of their own 

The precise meaning of the terms and franci 

need not detain us^ but few of William’s followers, w! 
Normans or Elemings, were Erench in a stiict sense an( 
plain that the terms were applied indifferently to all thos 
followed William from abroad as well as to men of s 

^ A. D de la Fontenelle, Cooph ation de Poitevins^' in Revue Nc 
(Caen), i. p 534 

2 In several cases the word francus does not mean an alien of any knn 

used mstead of libei and m opiiosition to villamib ; e g. inter francos et i 
Domesday Booh i 127, a 1; 127, b 1; 129, b 2, 130, a 1) So 

arrangements foi the pleas (i 175, a 2) and for the payment of Kiikscot 
shoie(175, h. 1) were probably mtended for fieemen {franc%) though the 
several franctgenae on these estates 

8 Ex Kormanms et Elandrensibus ac Francis et Britonibus. Guiielmi 
meticensis, in Duchesne, Morm, p 286, 1 vii, c 34. The pait played 
Fleimngs m the Conquest has been discussed with admirable care by M Ga 
the Wouvelles Archives (Ghent), ii. pp 323 — 409. I have been greatly indi 
' this e?:cellent monograph 

^ Fieeman, Norman Conquest, Vol. iii. p 314. 
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extraction who were already settled in England It was merely 
the term in ordinary use, which served to distinguish those aliens 
from^the natives of tlie country (ctnyh or anghci). The continued 
existence of this class of inhabitants is evidenced by the so-called 
Laivs of ]f%lham the ConquerorK The relations between subjects 
of the diflorent laces were dealt with hi some detail ^ the pre- 
Norman immigrants were to be regarded as merged in the 
English inhabitants, and the right of more recent comers to 
separate treatment was fully recognised It may perhaps be said 
that the king was anxious to see the two races combined into 
one, but that m some cases, especially of recent arrivals, this was 
not possible 

Among the tenants m chief in Domesday Booh many aliens 
are specified by name; but* those who aie desciibed as francigenae 
were often below the rank of tenants m chief’, some had veiy 
small holdings'', and others aie enumerated along with the villans 
and borderers as servientes^ or desciibed as cotar%%" They are 
occasionally mentioned in the returns from almost all parts of the 
country ; the patient compiler of the Index gave up the enumera- 
tion of instances in despair wuth the words ahhi passim ^ but the 
distribution appears to have diliered a good deal Theie^vere 
considerable numbers of them in several towms, such as Norwich ‘'j 
Shrewsbury^, Southampton®, and Hereford we find several 
entries respecting them in the neighbourhood of Pei shore and 
in Cheshire" In this last case the francigenae seem to be on the 
lands of the Earl, and in other instances w'e find them concen- 
trated on the estates of some particular loid^^. But though these 
entries throw’ interesting light on the position of the humble^ 
francigenae they cannot be regarded as exhaustive , there is other 
phraseology wdiich is apparently applied to the men who follow^ed 
the leadeis in William’s army. Such a phrase as homines Gisle- 
hert% who demanded unwonted tolls atBaiton on Humber^®, may 
be fairly regarded as applying to immigrants, and it is of constant 
recurrence, on one of Bobert de Yesci’s Lincolnshiie manors the 
distinction is pointed explicitl}’ De supradicta terra et so-^ 
habent iii homines Ptoberti xii carucatas. ... Unus quoque 
anghcus habet unam carucatam^'* Those wdio are specitied as the 
homines of Norman leaders may be fairly regarded as sw’elling 
the numbers of the francigenae of inferior rank. 

1 Thoipe, Ancient Laios (Eec. Com ), i p 211 

2 Acompansou of tlie Contents, i) i p 75, a 1 of tlie Doisetsl le 'D<>>e Jij 

with I p 83 selves to show that a number of fianci-genae held - r v 

small estates m that county diiect from the king 

^ Ciec and Geiheiie, JD B i 232, h 1 and 2 

4 Ibid I 79, a 2, 174, b 2; 232, b. 2 (Wimnndewalle) On the status of 
Servientes compai'e Pollock and Maitland, Histouj of English Law. i 262 

5 See the cm ions entiy at Gistleswurde, ibid i 130, a 1 

s Ibid II 118, a ^ Ibid i. 2o2, a 1 s i 52 , a 1. 

9 Ibid 1 179, a 1 Ibid i 174, b; 175, a and b 

Ibid I 264, a and b , 265, a and b , 266, a and b 

12 Such as Hugh of Grantmesml, both m Wanwckshire (ihid i 242, a Ij an^ 
Leicestershire fibid i 2*32, a and b) 

^ Ibid I. 354, b 1, 375, b 2 Ibid i 363, a 2. 
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There is another side from which this opinion to tlie large 
number of such immignants may be conlirraecl , the names of the 
]iirors who gave eMdence in Cambiidgeshii e have been presej.\ed, 
*and it is plain that there was a consulerable number of franci- 
genap among tliem\ even if the lecurnng vmvps nhJ f/anci et 
angh in hoc hnnJreto" be treated as a mere formula Tlieiv does 
not seem to ha^e been any specially large numbtu' of ft (uitigenae 
in Cambridgeshire, so far as can be gatheied ttom Domesdag 
Jjook; I have noticed eighth Yet the lists of the ]urois in the 
Jnqiusitio prove that tliey were really largely repu^sented among 
the smaller tenants b We cannot pursue the same in(|uiry as to 
the 'persoanel of the juries in other counties, as the names of the 
jurors have only been occasionally preserved^ but there is every 
reason to believe that their composition was similar in the rest of 
the country, at all events they were mixed bodies of fraimgenm 
and English. This comes out m some instances where differences 
of opinion are recorded Thus the opinion of the English jurors 
who estimated an estate at £G0 is recorded as well as that of the 
French praepositv fi who put it at £90 b In Southwark the jurors, 
both French and English, gave e\idence alput a suit commenced 
hut -^olinquished by the Bishop of Bayeuxb In Berkshire the 
English jurors decided against the claim of an Englishman as 
unfair ^ In Essex one case is noted where the French and 
English jurors agiee^’, and one where they ditier^h In Wiltshire 
the English protested that an estate valued at £70 ad pensum 
was only worth £60 by tale", and that another valued at £18 
was only worth £12^^, while the English jurors proved that 
William of Pinchengi held a hide and a virgate winch rightfully 
Belonged to Edward of Salisbury and the manor of Stoche^^. 
The special record of English opinion in these cases exemplifies 
the mixed character of the jury, and goes to show that the jTanc%- 
genae were dispersed through districts in which none are specified. 

The tenants mentioned in Domesday Book are, generally 
speaking, regarded as subjects of the King, and the commissioners 
^^ere not called upon to specify their origin. Now and then a 
tenant is simply described as an Englishman, owing to some 
accidental circumstance^^, and it is probable that there were far 

1 This seems clear from the names themselves, but such evideiice is not con- 
clu«?ive, as we find a Bohertus who is described as anghcus Inc/uisitio Cantabn- 
giemis, p 97 2 90^ 

^ D B, I 189, a. 1 ; 197, b 2 ; 200, a 1 : 201, a 2. 

4 Two or three of the jurois in each hundred were men holding several hides; 

the lest were small tenets whose precise position cannot be identified iieranus 
francigena {p. 12), who is not mentioned elsewhere, and Geraidus Lotaringus, who 
had half a yirgate (p. 39) are the two juiois whose foreign extraction is specified 
in the Inquisitio ' 

5 Some Hertfordshire mstances occur. Hamilton, Inquisitio Cantabrigensis. 
p. 100. 

® D. B. I. 2, b. 1. 7 Ibid. 1, 32, a. 1. 9 Ibid i 62, a 2 (Aidintone). 

9 Ibid n. 38, b. Ibid. n. 18, a. n ibid i. 65, a 1. 

12 Ibid I. 70, a. 2, 18 Ibid. I. 69 b, 1. 

" 1-^ Possibly because the Jurors did not know his name, as m cases of a man who 
had held the land in the time of King Edward {B B. i. 68, b, 2, and 248, a. 2) or 
when the land was held by four sons, and it was simnier to describe them as the 
sons of an Englishman than to give all their names. 
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more frcmcigenae in each county than are directly, or by implica- 
tion, described as such\ It was not the business of the commis- 
sioners to record the fact that certain tenants Avere immigrants, 
unless for some special reason. . In some few cases it is possible 
to make at least a guess at the reason. Thus, in some cases, the 
frayiicigenae, and the value of their ^ tenancies, are reckoned 
separately^, and the detail helps to explain the cause of the rise 
in the Auilue of an estate. In Hereford^ the fiscal obligations of 
the francigpMae were quite different from those of the other 
inhabitants, and in towns like Shrewsbury^ and Southampton^ the 
number of the frcmcigenae, is mentioned in the course of a 
complaint on the part of the burgesses about the pressure of the 
old taxation under new circumstances. The facts about the 
francigenae are recorded* in these and other cases, but we are 
justihed in regarding them, not as exceptional, but as typical of 
a larger or smaller number of similar but unspecified instances. 

The eAudence of Domesday thus serves to confirm the view 
that not only the great leaders but the fighting men obtained a 
footing in the neAv country. It must be remembered, too, that 
provision had to be-^made not only for the soldiers, but also for 
those who had supplied the means of transport. Williaai had 
been compelled to procure a fleet ^ as Avell as to conquer tiie 
country. Part of it Avas obtained from Flanders, and William 
Avas forced to incur a very special obligation in return b But in 
one case at least he paid for a ship with a carucate of laiicP; and 
it is possible tliat this transaction Avas a type of the bargains be 
made Avith the shipowners of Bouen and Caen. Knyghton*^ gives 
us to understand that a crowd of adAmnturers flocked to England 
and settled on the land. Iste duxit secum in Angliam tantam 
copiam et multitiidinem variariim gentium, scilicet Normaniiorum, 
Picard orinn, Britonum, Burgillorum, de quibus magiia pars re- 
mansit in Anglia ubilibet dispersa. Quiclam possessiones habentes 
de dicto Willielmo, sen ab aliis dominis sibi datas, quidam Axro ex 
emptione habentes, sive in ofliciis sub spe habendi renianserunt. 
It Avas on the Avhole the policy of the government to ignore ,|)he 

1 I hiive only noticed three francigenae in Wiltsliire, one on the estates of 
Alvred of Marlborough, the other on the estate of Edward of Salisbury (D. B. i. 
69, a. 2). But the specific ai)peals to English opinion and specified instances of 
English tenants, almost seem to show that the Francigenae were the main element 
in the population. 

2 Ecesatiiigetoue {D. B. i. 69, a. 2). Toritone (ibid. 1 . 116, b. 1). It is diflScult to 
account for the rise in value of so many estates, between the time of the Confessor 
and of Domesday, unless the number of tenants of different classes was not only 
kept up but increased. Even if the struggle and change of masters left the native 
population on the land as large as before, and this seems most unlikely, the 
Norman leaders must have been able to add to the numbers of the men on the 
land; the disbanded army is at least an obvious source from which such additional 
tenants might be drawn. 

s i). B. 1 . 179, a. 1. Francigenae vero burgenses habent quietus pro xii denariis 
omries forisfacturas suas praeter tres supradietas. 

Ibid. I. 252, a. 1. a Ibid. i. 52, a. 1. 

6 Giilielmiis Gemineticensis, in Duchesne Norm, p. 286, estimates it at 3009 

ships, i. VII. c. 34. ; . » 

7 Vareiibergh, ItelationSi pp. 53 — 55, Bymer, Foedera i, xnef. Ad Lectoreni. 

8 D. B. I. 336, a. 2. 9 Henricus de Knyghton in Twysderi, p. 2343. 
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clilieieiices between the rdces, at leabi} for hstal paipo^es; and 
Ordenc asserts that amaigaination went on ia})id]y and was 
piomoted by mtermairiaye^ Still, it is clear irom the laws of 
AYilliam I that some of the iraungiaiits had a sepaiate statuSj 
and were not taxed m the same fashion as tjien nen^litoiiis, and 
theie wore many causes of disagieejinnit- ; tht-t led to open dis- 
turbances m seveial parts of the country, esiw'ciallv in outlying 
distiicts. Gliciboid the Fleming had Innl liie (suldein of Chester 
assigned him, but he did not enjoy it long, and magna ihi et 
difficilia tarn ab Anglis quain ab Ctallis advei >autd)u^ }>oitulerath 
Walcher of Lorraine, the Bishop and Earl of Du i ham, was a man 
of excellent character, but the excesses of Ins suIhu clinates, 
especially of his archdeacons, gave rise to a dis-iiubance in which 
he lost his iife^, as well as a hundred in«n, Freinh and Flemingsb 
The two races may have begini to draw together bmuie the close 
of the ConquerorA reign, but they were stdl vmy dL^liiict, and 
some of the immigrants weie sepai.itely organised 

2 Though the great mass of William’s followers seem to 
haye settled on the land, it is well to remember that there were 
other^^^enmgs for any artisans or merchafits who had come m 
the army, and tvho preferiecl, when the war was ovei’, to betake 
themselves to their old avocations, as buildeis, as merchants, or 
in connection with the cloth trade 

{a) Apart altogether from the explicit statement of Orcleri- 
cus Vitalis®, w’e might have gathered that there was a great 
demand for building in the century succeeding the Conquest. 
Many castles and numberless churches remain to show how 
e:^ectively this demand was supplied; huge structures were 
erected both for civil and ecclesiastical pin poses The White 
Tower dates from the time of the*Conqueror, and building opera- 
tions were going on at the Abbey of Evesham^ during his reign. 
There was evidently a great demand for masons. 

(6) It is obvious too that there were great openings for 
merchants. England, from the character of its coast line and of 
its'^ rivers, offers admiiable facilities to traders, and little use 
seems to have been made of them before the Conquest. The 
regulations for ti’admg in William’s Laws seem to take little 
account of fairs, and only one is mentioned in Domesday Booh. 
There were, of course, plenty of markets, and doubtless there 
were travelling chapmen. But a market was, as it is, primarily 
the place for offering weekly supplies for the use of the inhabit- 
ants of a town; it is different in cliaiacter from gathenngs like 
horse-fairs. These are and were generally held outside the town, 
and when first instituted were frequented by foreign merchants 

1 Ordencus Vitalis i. rv. c 11 (Migne). ^ Knygliton m Twysden 2343 

8 Ordencus Vitalis iv. c. 12 (Mignej. ^ Symeon Dmieim i? /S' i 113 

« English Ohromcle (Bolls Senes), amo 1080, Yol. i. p. 351, and u p 184. 

9 Ord. Vit. IV. c 11 (Migne). 

^ Z>. jB. I. 175, b. 2; Ibi siint boves ad unam carucam sed petram tialiunt ad 
ecolesiam. 
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with imported goods. The passage already quoted from Ordericiis " 
shows how proiDinent a feature of English life the fairs became 
soon after the Conquest. The English taste for imported cloth of 
fine make was developed®, while the merchants who visited this 
country were glad to purchase English embroidery h Encourage- 
ment was given them, for William the ^Oonqueror took care to 
proAude for the security of traders, even in the excitement of his 
first entry into London h 

(c) There Avere also great opportunities for the manufacture 
of cloth. England Avas Avell adapted for the groAving of wool, 
and eventually became the chief source of European supply. 
Weavers, at the time of the Conquest, could not only get a supply 
of materials, but the change in English taste and the demand for 
dress of Norman fashion ^iwould also give them a ready sale. It 
is of course impossible to prove a negative, but there seems reason 
to helieAm that this art AAms not practised as a trade in England 
before the Noianan Conquest ; there is no mention of Aveavers in 
Domesday, and the homespun cloth Avas probably the result of 
women’s Avork as a household occupation. There Avere thus 
plenty of opeiiings fo^ enterprising men, quite apart froiii oppor- 
tunities of settling on the land and living by agriculture. 

.From AAdiat Ave kiiOAv of the Normans and their companions, 
they Avere able and ready to take advantage of these openings. 
So far as building is concerned it may be said that they created 
the demand in England. Their passion for Church building has 
left its traces in their Sicilian as AAmll as in their English con- 
quests ; Avhile the masons of Caen Avere Avell able to execute 
Avork in our country. Again, the river Seine had been the 
resort of merchants from time immemorial, and E-oueii Avas the 
point at which the trade of Norj^h-Avestern Europe Avas then con- 
centrated; such merchants Avould be ready to open up markets. 
In regard to AAmaving it may be said that one section of the 
francigenae Avho folio Aved William already practised this trade on 
a considerable scale. Weaving and fulling had been introduced 
into G-iieiit by^ Baldwin the Young, a century before the Noi'maii 
Conquest. The art of Aveaving Avas Avjill established among the 
Flemings^, and they Avere capable of taking advantage of the 
openings for carrying on the cloth trade AA^hich the conquest of 
England afforded. It is at least AAmrth notice that Gilbert of 
Ghent used a small piece of land in Lincolnshire, AAdiich liacl 
hitherto been under plough, for his flock of sheep h This reads 
like an anticij)ation of the enclosing Avhicii caused so iDiich 
indignation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; it is at 

^ Ord. Vit. IV. c. 11. 

Ibid. IV. c. 11 (Migne). 

Giilielmiis PictaA^ensis in Ducliesne, Normannonm, p. 211, 

^ Ibid. 208. ^ Ord, Vit, iv. c. 11. 

Ondegberst, Annales, by Lesbronssart, c. 28, p. 171, note 2. 

■ Pertz, Mommenta Germ. Hist. Yol. ii. (Hanover, 1829), Mon. SaiigalL Gesta 
JiaroU, lib. i. c. 34, p. 747. 

8 D. B., I. 354, b. 1 (Sudtoiie). 
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least possible that he had an e^e to the development of the 
weaving industry. 

3 There is ample evidence tliat diinng the eleventh century 
there was a continual stream of Pdemish immigniticm into this 
country ; there are two mam c]a^ses vho may be distinguished — 
those who came as mercenarv soldieis, and thost^ who were driven 
by stress of ciuumstances iiom tlieir ovn land and attracted to 
settle here. 

It IS not easy to say to which of tliesse classes we should assign 
the Flemings of whom we read .at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I. They had been attracted to England by the hope of 
his mother’s protection, but they came in such numbers as to be 
a burden to the lealm. They were disturbing elements m the 
population, and Heiiiy I determined to deport the whole of them 
into "Wales; hence he sent them to Ross, vhere they might help 
to keep the Celts in order ^ 

When Henry was dead, however, and the disturbed times of 
Stephen began, there was a laige inciUMOii of Flemisli mercen- 
aries Stephen is said to have spent the whole of Henry’s treasure 
in procuring soldiers from Flanders and Ruttany", they proved 
unruly, and were guilty of repeated outrages, for they even looted 
the churches and the burial-grounds, Stephen’s dependence on 
William of Ypres — the leader of tliese mercenaries — was one of 
the leasons which alienated many of the Norman nobility from 
his cause^. But others followed the royal example, as we may 
see from the story of the Battle of the Standard, in which, by the 
way, a son of Gilbert of Ghent took a leading pait*^ 

^ Some years later, during the rebellion of Hugh Bigod against 
Henry II., theie Avas a new incursion of these militaiy adven- 
turers , their ravages in the eastern counties were startling, and 
Norwich was taken in 1174^ In the preceding year there had 
been a pitched battle at Bury, when 3,000 mercenaries marching 
towards Leicester were slain or captured'^. Gervai<=ie of Cantei bury 
expresses great satisfaction over this massacre. Nam Flandrenses 
Anglicanae copiae ab ohm mvidentes, naturali negotio 
textoria scilicet arte dimissa, Angliam se jam cepisse jactitabant^. 
It may seem that this passage is merely ‘‘ rhetorical,” and that it 
is unlikely that these military adventurers had any skill in textile 
arts. But the phrase of another chronicler is worth noting. 
Ralph de Diceto certainly writes as if some of the individuals 
who had come as mercenaries in Stephen’s reign were sent back to 
work at Flemish looms when Henry II. expelled them. A castris 
ad aratra, a tentoriis ad ergasteria Flandrensium plurimi revoca- 

i Gnlielmus Malmesburiensis, Gesta Reguvi, E» S Yol ii 1. v. p. 477. 

Ibid Sist. Nov E S Vol. II. bb 1 p 540 

^ Old Yit (m Migne) 1. 13, c xiii. anno 1137. 

^ Bngdale, Baronaqe, i. 400. 

. 5 Matthew Pans, E S. Vol. n. p 292. Cl Eadulpb de Biceto, Yol i p 381 
(Bolls Senes). 

6 Ibid, n p. 290. 7 Gertaise Cant, (E S ) i. p. 246. 
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buntur^ It is at least possible that some of the soldiers who 
came from Flanders at the Conquest subsequently were, when 
forced to settle, able and -willing to take up the trade of 
weavers. 

But besides these military adventurers there were other 
Flemish immigrants who are sometimes distinguishable from 
them Though Henry I. found it advisable to deport so many 
Flemings to Wales, he was yet willing to grant an asylum to 
other men of the same country m England itself, though on its 
farthest border. Early in his reign he allowed a Flemish colony, 
who were driven from their homes by an inroad from the sea, to 
settle at the mouth of the Tweed ; subsequently in the eleventh 
year of his reign he transferred them to Ross, where their com- 
patriots were already settled, and to Haverfordwest I William 
of Malmesbury contrasts their orderly life under the protection 
of Henry I ® with that of the mercenaries v ho descended on the 
land 111 the time of Stephen One of the first acts of the second 
Henry was to expel these mercenaries from England altogether , 
so ehectively was his decree carried out that they passed away 
like a dreamb Still ^here is no reason to suppose that this edict 
extended to all Flemings, but only to the military adverrturers 
who would not betake themselves to honest labour Enough has 
been said to show that there was a constant stream of immigra 
tion which began at the Conquest, and continued during the 
twelfth century , and that these immigrants gave rise to frequent 
difficulties. In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. a number 
were deported to special settlements of their own m Wales, and 
the military adventurers were expelled from the kingdom by 
Heniy II 

4 So far we have seen that there were openings for mer- 
chants and artisans to engage m certain kinds of enterprise in 
England after the Conquest, and that there was continual immi- 
gration to England from paits of the Continent where callings 
little known in England were successfully practised. It is not 
unnatural to put these facts together and to connect the raf)id 
development of certain sides of industrial life in England in the 
twelfth century with the immigrants who came from the Con- 
tinent and settled here; and some incidental pieces of evidence 
can be adduced which tend to confirm this view. 

(a) That there was a great development of building shortly 
after the Conquest is obvious from the remains which survive. 
The stone churches, indeed the stone buildings of any kind, 
erected before the Conquest were probably very few in number, 
as wood was a favourite building material; the masonry which 
remains from pre-Horman times has some peculiarities of struc- 
ture, while the workmanship is coarse though effective. The 

1 Eadulphus de Liceto, i 297 (Rolls Senes) 

2 Johaniiis de Riomton in Twysden, 1003 

3 Gulielmus Malmesburien&is, JVov R S Vol. ii p 561. 

^ Gnlieimtis Neubiigensis (Rolls Senes), lib ii c. 1 
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beautiful masonry of the Norman cattles and churches could 
scarcely have been executed by the less skilled llpc:ll^h craftsmen, 
while it has its exact parallel in contem}M >iaiy buildings in Caen. 
Wlien we remember, too, the extiaordniaiy niimbei ot stone 
buildings erected in this country in the twelfth centiuw it is 
difficult to see wheie alirthe masons could ha\e come from , futg- 
ments of stone woik m one church after another uo to sliow that 
churches Avhich have been subsequently tesrored in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth centuries, were originally built in Norman times ; 
masons were at woik in every part of the country, building, after 
a foieign fashion, and with foreign skill, within a century after 
the Conquest. Stone was frequently imported from Caen* , and 
that there was frec|uent intercourse- between the woikraen on 
both sides of the Channel appears from the simtiltaiieons improve- 
ment in the art which took place in both countries m the twelfth 
century. In other cases, where Flemish fonts'^ are found in the 
churches, it seems possible that the fabric was partly due to 
Flemish hands The men of the Low Countries had a high 
reputation as builders in the succeeding century, and some w^ere 
brought to do work even then ; though by that time the art had 
had es^ry chance of taking deep root in English soil. Bishop 
Poor of Salisbury employed Flemings in the building of his 
magnificent church, and there are traces of their presence at the 
erection of Llandaff Cathedral, of Caerphilly Castle, and in 
Leicester^, In the thirteenth centuiy. The continued reliance 
on foreign skill raises a presumptic«i that the best work of the 
preceding age had been done by imported craftsmen ; indeed skill 
in any manual art can only be transferred from one land to 
another by transferring the men who practise that art 

(b) The rapid development of fairs after the Conquest is a 
proof of the growth of trade, an5 especially of trade at centres 
which alien merchants were free to visit The fairs in the Low 
Countries date from the tenth century, and that of S Denys is 
older still : in the thirteenth century they were frequent enougli 
ill England ; Ordenc’s reference to them is graphic ; as they came 
to^be organised here or there* in the Norman and early Planta- 
genet times, the foreign merchants would have their best oppor- 
tunities of trading. They could also obtain a footing as com- 
hurgenses in towns where they did not reside, and some of them 
even found it worth while to transfer their business altogether 
to London, because it was more suitable for traffic than either 
Kouen or Caenh 

I cannot suppose, however, that the development of commerce 
was so rapid as to bring about the formation of a class of wealthy 

1 T Hudson Turner, Domestic Architecture^ p xxv 

2 Kickuian, Gothic Architecture-^ pp. 7& — 79, 7tli ed 1881. 

® Parker, Introduction^ p. 53, note. 

4 Hams in Archceologia^ Yol ii p 12 (1773). 

5 Chester (Dugdale, Mon. Angl ) n 386. 

Vita 8 Thomas auctore anonymo II. in Materials for History of Thomas 
Becket, B. S Yol rv. p. 81. 
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traders in a number of provincial towns The growth of fairs, as 
centres of occasional trade, was still going on in this country, and 
that ig a less advanced phase of commercial history than the 
development of permanent marts where mercantile business 
constantly earned on In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there aie signs both in England and Fnance of the growth of 
these permanent centres of trade and consequent decay of the 
fairs, and of the development of a wealthy class of trading bur- 
gesses. But it is an anachronism to assume the existence of such 
a class in the petty towns of the twelfth and thirteenth century. 
We must not be so much the slaves of language as to assume 
that what w'e understand by a merchant class existed in the 
thirteenth century, . because there were so many Gilclae J/c/ve- 
toriae , artisans who wished to buy materials or sell their goods ^ 
were dealers, and in this capacity formed a Gild Merchant This 
view of the membeiship of a Gild Merchant is confiuiied b} an 
inspection of a most interesting document which is impel fecily 
summarised in Owen and Blakeway’s Ilisiory of Shraiushvry^ and 
which has been lecently re-discovered in the arrangement and 
cataloguing of the arcl^ves of Shrewsbury. Of the nine memljers 
who belonged to the gild in its earliest phase two were fisheflueii, 
and one wns a butchei , the callings of the other six are un- 
specified. Several ot the lists of members of the Gild IMerchant 
of Shrewsbury have been preserved from the thirteenth century \ 
and men wdio were desciibed as craftsmen of one kind or another 
were frequently admitted; while the number of members is so 
large in proportion to the piobable population of the town, tliat 
it IS impossible to regard the Shrew^sbuiy Gild Merchant as an 
exclusive aristocracy which oppressed the poor craftsmen The 
evidence of this early English, document and the analogy of 
contemporary Gilds Merchant on the Continent^ confirm Dr 
Gross’s opinion that the alleged conflict between merchants and 
artisans m twelfth century English towns is a mere myth. 

There were not, in the twelfth century, sufficient merchants 
to form an exclusive class with distinctive organisations , bu^ 
there was every reason why neighbours should combine for 
trading purposes I have ventured to suggest elsewhere"^ that 
co7nhioied jmrehasing 'was the economic object m the formation of 
Gilds Merchant ; the right of cavilj or of sharing m the purchase^ 
made from a stranger in the town, wmuld be of great importance 
when there were but few opportunities of purchasing at all As 
these opportumties became more frequent, or as other expedients 
for combined purchasing ■were developed, the mam economic 

1 In a cliaitei of Eanulphus films Eanulphi confirming the privileges of S 
Werhmgh’s fan, Merchants, Brokeis, Parmeuteis, and Cordwameis are specified 
as persons attendmg Dngdale, Mon Angl n 388 

2 Yol I p 102, beg It existed m some form m the time of Henry n 

^ Transactions of Royal ZI> ‘ \ Specimens are prmted by Mi Diiiih- 

water in the Shrewsbmy Archmoiogtcai Transactionsy Second senes, Vol ii p. 
36 seq, 

^ Giry, 8, Onier, 275, 281. 


* Economic Review, i 227. 
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object of the Gild Merchant would be gone Some ‘Hiieh e 
nation is necessary in order to account foi the iapid heclii 
economic importance of an msiitution cslncli laid been soji; 
prized and so AMclely evtended as the I'hi;;]]sh hhhl^ Merc] 
But whether this suggestion as to tin ii function and the can 
decline be ^^ell foiiiukd or not, one thing is cle.ie the 
Alei chant in tlie twelfth ceiituin was not an (‘xclusne hoc 
capitalist tradeis who held aloof fioni and o]!)]uessed iinh 
w^ea\ers "We may now tuin to the Instoiw of tins tiade ai. 
the oigamsatioiis among weavers 

(c) Theie is ample evidence that the trade had attii 
consideiable pioportions in certain English centres before 
end of the reign of Henry I , for tlieie weie- gilds of weave 
"Winchester and other towms in the tlvnty-tnst }ear of liis r 
But wm can do little to trace the growaii of the industiw ev( 
a city about which our information is so coinjiaratn cly full 
nKjUisition made by Henry himself^ is as silent as Dome 
about weavers among the burgesses, and that of 1148' 
enumerates one wmaver, Aldehnus, and three dyers, Aihvai 
Drogo and Kogerus, These are the only ^ntiies in these ret 
hoiiTlvhicli we can infer the existence of a cloth trade at alL 
there must have been many more wmrkmeii engaged in it, as 
the fullers and the weavers of Winchester w'cu’e organised in , 
as early as 1131, and each paid tiie sum of £G annually as 
equivalent of a mark of gold ^ ; as there are iiunierous entri 
wdii(;h no calling is specified there is no conflict in our evideu 
"Weavers’ Gilds existed m other centres at this date, 
gild in London was perhaps the largest, as it was rated : 
heavily . the members had to make an annual coiitnbutio 
£12, and apparently this w^as b^eyond their power‘d There 
also gilds of weavers at Oxford® and at Lincoln^ each paying 
while at Huntingdon there was a weavers’ gild wdiich paid 4 
Subsequently a weavers’ gild is heard of at iSTottingham^j 
another at "York which paid no less than £10® They seei 
have been recognised institutions which w^ere increasim 

1 Liber Wmton, D. B iv. 531 seq. ^ 542 seq 

8 Pipe Roll (Recoid Com ) 31 H I p 37. 

^ Ibid 2Hnp4 In 31 HI they paid £16. We find an accnmii 
debt till 6 H n (Pipe EoU Soc ) p 13, when they owed £33 • aftoi this the 
appear till 10 H. II p. 21, when they pay at the old late tor thi ee-qnai tei 
year They fell £4 m arrears in 14 H II p 2, but wiped off the debt as w 
the payment for the ciment year by giving £16 m 15 H II , Pipe Roll Boc % 
® 31 H I. Rec Com p 2. The corvesaiii of Oxfoid weie leconstituted u 
year, as they w^ere fined five ounces of gold de gersoma pro gilda 'tehahenda, 
p 5 Their annual rate was one ounce of gold or 15/- (11 H II. p. 69, Pipe 
Soc ) It IS cuiious that so many of these gild payments are in gold The ra 
gold to silver is not quite clear; m the case of the Wmchestei Jews thi 
mai'ks of silver were earned over as a debt of 1 maik of gold (11 H EC. 42, 
II. 104) , but this was probably a partial i emission, as the debt ivas eventual! 
charged (13 H. II. 178) by the payment of £6 in silver. This was the recog 
rate for computmg gold payments (15/- for the ounce and £6 for the maii 
it gives a ratio of 9 to 1. 

^ 3i H. I Rec. Com p. 109. 7 31 H. I. p 48. 

2 H n (Record Com.) ii. 39, paying 40/-. 

10 H. II. (Pipe Boll. Soe.) p. 12, 11 H. II p. 46. 
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number, but the regularity^ of the entiies regarding them pre- 
cludes the idea that similar organisations existed in othei towns 
without being mentioned The character of the Rolls is so 
different from that of Domesday that we are justified in regarding 
these entries as specifying certain exceptional organisations 

If the conditions of the times have been correctly deseiibed 
above, and weaving was being introduced "'into the country, not as 
a household occupation but as a trade for the market, we can see 
that there was considerable economic excuse for the formation of 
gilds with special powers. The men who were working for pur- 
poses of trade would wish to have their cloth recognibed as 
possessing a character of its own, to winch the product of house- 
hold looms had no claim They would desire to superintend the 
industry, and to give a reputation to the cloth manufactured by 
their members , and the gild system, w^hatever were the special 
privileges they proem ecP, geneially ofiered the means of attaining 
such objects Gilds, as the organisations of a paiticular craft, do 
not appear to have been known in England before this time, but 
the tradition at least of such organisations had suivived in some 
of the continental cities, and the thing itself wms proliably 
familiar to the fraftciyeaae of the twelfth tentmy^ Tlie 
cordwainers of Eouen had a gild granted them by Henr^ 1 and 
the tanners by Henry II % while at Cologne theie wvis a gild in 
a special depaitmcnt of tlie weaving tiade as eaily as 1149^ 
Another craft unconnected wnth the cloth trade which had a gild 
at this time, w^eie the bakers of Londonb Like the London 
weavers they seem to have been too heavily rated b It seems 
probable that the baking trade m a populous centre wms in the 
same phase of transition as weaving, and that there was ai? 
economic reason for the formation of these gilds wiien a useful 
art which had been a domestic •occupation came to be practised 
as a trade for the market 

But whatever the economic reasons for the formation of these 
wmaveis’ gilds may have been, it is clear that wdien once foimed 
they had not only an economic bnt a political character They 
were the organs through which a certain amount of taxation Aviis 
regularly paid. The annual contributions of the members were 
not made as part of the ferm of the town, but were answ^eied 
separately by the gild, or by the sheriff on its behalf. The pay- 

1 There aie howeTer some appaient omissions, theie is no entry foi Hunting- 
don m 6 H II and the i " > 7 H H p 43, is made at the old late vith no 
mention of arrears. S • tne ux^o’d payment is not mentioned eifhet m 5 oi 6 
H n 

2 The Chaiteis of Henry n and of John to the men of Nottingham, with the 
exclusive pimlegc for cloth within ten leagues may be noted m this connection 

s Bucauge, siih voce Coivesarius. This was as we have seen a craft which had 
an organisation at Oxford. 

^ Gheiuel, L'oiten peitdani l’^:poque Communale,Yol i p 84. 

® Waiiter’s Liheites Commuuales, ii 591. ® 2 H 11 , p 4 (Eec Com.) 

7 In 4 H n Rec Com they weie M IO 5 m debt, p 114, m 5 H II Pipe Roll 
Soc p 2, £10 IO 5 , m 6 H II p 13, £16 10s (ib ) We then hear no moie of 
them till 10 H H (ib ) p 21, when they pay for three-guaiters of the yeai at the 
old rate (£6 per an }. 
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ments were not special lines \ but legiilar coniributKui'^ Occa- 
sional payments there were, as when the corchvaiiieis of Oxford 
!j<id their gild reconstituted ; but some of these had a political 
character, for the Lincoln we.iveis" paid 40'- for Uvo fiKjntot es, 
that they might have their own customs, atcniding to' the King’s 
Biief. When the weaveis of Winchc-ter were leconstitutod m 
11G5, they paid a line of one maik of gold “})ro consuetudmibus et 
ii])eicatibus suis liabendis et pro eligentlo Aldermanno suo’', while 
they also agieed to pay tvo niaiks of gold anuualh foi the futiueh 
The regular payments also had a political cijaracter which comes 
out in the hrst entry lespecting the fullers of Winchester, who 
contubutecl a mark of gold ‘‘ ne disfacLint Uthigos” in 113K 
Similaiiy it was a charge in regaid to which the payment of 
Danegeld by the Huntingdon weavers^ was taken into accounth 
This hscaK and political character is interesting, fur the English 
Gilds had their parallel in this point with institutions in Kor- 
maiidy , according to an inc|ULSition of 1190 the rvouen fullers 
and dyers were responsible for the repairs of the walls', so that 
the organisation of trades for tiscal purposes was iii use in Nor- 
mandy at the close of the twelfth century 

T^ employment of trade organisations for tiscal purposes is 
of course natural enough, and we find analogies in many places. 
But it is interesting to find this fiscal system existing side by 
side in certain towns, with the more usual English method of 
local taxation and assessment of a house rate It seems as if the 
members of the weavers and other craft gilds were taxed by one 
method and the other inhabitants by another, and there is some 
evidence that this arrangement survived in London till Tudor 
tames. I have already suggested that there is a possible explana- 
tion of this political anomaly on the supposition that the members 
of these gilds were alien settlers'* for whom a special system was 
provided, just as in the Domesday period the francigenae of 
Shrewsbury lived under special conditions or were assessed on 
special terms. Just as the Steelyard in London, or the Jevery® 
in any town, was a special community with special privileges 
and special obligations, so may tlie gilds of weavers have been — 
a fiscal group of men who were not of, though residing in, the 
borough where they lived The men belonged to trades, which 
were at all events simultaneously, if not previously, organised in 
the same faslnon on the Continent ; and the chief of these trades 

1 Such as a town paid to have a gild, Hailboiough 9 H II p. 46, Pipe 
BoU Soc. 

31 H I. (Bee Com ) p 114 

8 12 H n p. 104, Pipe Boll Soc. 

^ 31 Hen I p. 37, Bee Com 

8 8 H. n p. 49 Et in sno snperplus de Danegeldo, Pipe BoU Soc xvi. s. 

6 Compare the obligations of the bakers in Nottingham m 1378, Notts Records, 
1. 197 

7 EreviUe de Lorme, Rouen^ p, 122 

8 In the time of Henry II. however the Jews seem to have made occasional 
fines, not regular annual payments hke the weayeis. Compare Winchester, 11 
Hem-y H. p 42 and 12 H. II p 104. 
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flourished in Flanders long before it was practised here as a 
trade It is at least a plausible hypothesis that the weavers’ 
gilds Avere the political organisation of aliens^, who were neither 
deported from England by Henry I nor expelled by Henry II , 
though th^jy were not at once absorbed in the life of the toAvns 
Avhere they lived. 

If we assume for the moment that ^ins hypothesis is coriect, 
it serves to give an adequate explanation of another group of 
facts — the evident unpopularity of tlie weavers as a class in 
cei tarn towns in the thirteenth century. The exceptional position 
of these aliens, even though it was an onerous one, would gwe 
a focus to the jealousy of francigenae which was felt m the 
eleA’enth and twelfth centuries. In those towns where they were 
specially organised for fiscal purposes, and therefore exempt from 
contributions to the orcfinary burdens, their mere existence — 
like that of the francigenae lesidents in Shrewsbury, — as noiv 
contributing householders, ivould be a grievance Taxation was 
felt to be oppressive and was sometimes defrayed with difficulty 
The officers of the Norman Exchequer may have been moie 
lenient than the modern Income-tax Commissioners, but they 
doubtless did not mike remissions to a town on accouiiti of its 
poverty, without due cause ‘b That the men of Winchester, 
Oxford, Beverley and Marlborough should do their best to ex- 
clude prosperous weavers, wffio did not contribute to the rates, 
from the piivileges of citizenship, was only natural enough 

Such IS the suggested explanation which Professor Ashley 
says I have read into the facts, instead of deriving it fiom them 
I am not sure that I understand the distinction he intends to 
draw. The elements of mental activity and imagination have>a 
part to play m the progress of all science, I put forward my 
explanation tentatively as an hj^iotiiesis, I have examined a great 
deal of evidence which was unknown to me when I wrote, and I 
find unexpected confirmations of the hypothesis on eA^ery side, 
Avhile I have found nothing to conflict with it. The whole 
arj^maent rests so much on isolated pieces of evidence and on a 
tissue of probabilities that it does not amount to a proof, ]>at 
I think theie is an increased presumption in favour of the ex- 
planation adopted in this book four years ago At least I trust 
I have cleared the ground by giving additional force to Dr Gross’s 
contention that the alternative explanation of the Aveavers’ dis- 
abilities, — owing to supposed oppression by Merchants — rests on 
a misconception as to the composition of the Gilda Mercatona , 
considerable ingenuity aviII be required to reconcile the eAddence 
noAV available Avith that opinion. 

1 Tlie nameto of the wcaA^ei and the dyers m the Liber Winton axe at all eA^ents 
favouiable to this opinion. 

3 Coichestei. SHU Pipe Roll Soc pp 11 also 62; to Canteibuiy (Ib. p 55) 
on account of a hie, to BeA'eiiey (1 R I Rec. Com p. 9) foi a smiilai leason. 
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F PEOTECTION OF NATIVE INDUSTRY. 

Ml Hubert Hall has called my attention to an iiiK'UbCiiig 
proclamation m the Close Rolls, 19 Ed LI M and has kindly 
transcribed it fur me. 

De proclamando ne qiiis cardoues loiram Vhueneiaui A:c. 
extia regiium deterre vel transmittei e piaesiunat 

Rex Yiceconnti Norhmiibr<?/ti/ic/e, sah/tem Cii?n p/o tora- 
'/auni commodo et aisiamento populi legiu no.s/ii ac 
nosfmrum Jhhennce et Wallise per nos et consiliinn nu*/ri/m 
oidmatum sit cpmd stapula lanara?>t corior?///i et pelliu//^ lanutain/?!?, 
in certis locis infra eadem regnu^n et tr/ias et non alibi teneatier; 
qitodqne nullus dictor'i^m regni et tc/iari^//q qiubinsdam pr/'soms 
diimtaxat excepkis, utatnr post festuin Natalis Dorn an pioxinio 
future???, panno de propiia emptm/ie sua post idem festu/?i extia 
p?aedic^a regnuw et teiiras fnc^lo, jamq?^e a nonnullis intellex- 
[erimus] quod quam plures de pta tib2^5 Elandrife Brabaneae 
et aliari-t/n terrarum exterarian facturam Inijusuiodi panuoia/?! 
in regno et terns pro viribt^e impedire satagCntes om?ies cardones 
qin Ta'^es vulgariter nuncupantiir quos in eisdem regno et terns 
invenire poterant et sine quib^te hujusniodi panni hen nequiunt; 
nec non terrain arti fullonuiiz aptam, Warenciam, waydain 
butiruwi et alia faczJurae pannoiv^in necessaria post ordinacionem 
illani emerunt, et ad pai’tes extei’as duxeumt et transmiseiunt 
et adhuc indies ducere et transmittere non desistunt, et quod 
nequius est, herbam et radices cardonum emerunt et radicitiee 
eyelli fecenint ad eas ad partes exteras transmittendas, in ipsius 
populi nos^ri dispendium non modicuw et jacturam ac ordma- 
cioiiis prcedic^se illusionem manifectam. Nos volentes hujusmodi 
maliciis obviare in hac parte tibi preecipimt^s hrmiter injungentes 
qz^od in singulis locis in balliva tua tarn infra libertates qzzam 
extra ubi expedire videris, publice proclamari et ex poyte no6‘/ra 
hrmiter inhiberi facms nequis me/cator alienigena sive indigena 
siy^e alius quicumqite hujusmodi cardones te?*iam Warenciam way- 
dam butirum aut alia hujizs faciurse necessaria ext/ a eadem 
regnum et terras sub gravi foiifuc^ura nos^ia deferre vel trons- 
mittere nec hujusmodi herbam seu radices emere vel evellere 
pressumat vel deferri aut transmit ti, emi vel evelli ad eas ad 
partes exte^’as transmittendas faciat quo vis modo Et si eos 
post hujusmodi pro clam atzo?zem et inhibitzoTzem inveneris contra 
facientes, tunc eos cum cardonibz^s terra Warencia wayda butiro 
herba et radicibzzs illis sine dila^zone arestari et sub aresto salvo 
custodiri facme quousqwe aliud a nobzs ha6ueris in mandatis, et 
nos de iiomzmbzts hommum ac valore bonoram sic arestandorz^m 
reddas sub sigillo tuo de. tempore in tempus distincte et aperte sine 
dilaifione certiores. Teste Rege apud Saltwode primo die Junii. 

Eodem modo mandatum est singz^^is vicecomitibz^eper Anglia/n. 
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Ayala, Pedro de, 502, 506 
Aylesbury, Eichaid, 395, 396 n 
Ayrshire, 60 n 
Azores, 476, 477 

Bachelors’ Guild, 352 n., 444 
Bacon, Erancis, 471, 486, 487 n. 
Bagdad, 85 n. 

' BaihS, 176 n., 213, 235 f, 280, 419, 
452, 534 

of Oinque Ports* 226 

Bakberande, 684 


Bakers, 338 n., 343, 353 n , 491, 
653 f.; see Assize of Biead 
Balance of Powei, 479, 483 

of Trade, 395, 563 

Balantrodoch, 630 

Baldwin the Young, 647 

Baleaiic Isles, 199 

Baleo in Essecchisi (Bileigh), ndl 

Balmger, 411 n. 

Bi.lk, 44, 73 
Ball, John, 400 n. 

Babe diruccho, 630 

Balmeiinach, 629 

Balmermo, 629 

Balscaddan, 242 n 

Baltic, 83, 84, 301, 418, 422. 47^. 

Bampton, 125 

Bangoi, 71 

Banishment, 286, 594 n 
Bankeis, 249, 274, *290, 180 42 
Banking, 362 
Baptism, 203 
Barbels, 340 n. 

Barcelona, 199 
Barcha, G34 
Bardes, 354 

Bardi. 289, 384, 424, 6i8 
Bardinaja, 638 
Baidney, 638 

Barentona (Banington), 584 
Baigains, 114, 134, 460, 466, 5 >8 n 

in money, 322, 458 

extortionate, 257, 364, 557 

reasonable, 250 

SeeJ3ce>Yel. 

Barge, 216, 411 n 
Ban, 184 
Barley, 74, 119 n 
Bailings, 634 

Barmicciacche (Balmennt), 620 
Barns, 295 

Barnstaple, 173, 385 n., 507 
Barn well Piioiy, 180 
Baroda, 26 

Barons of London, 212 
Barrington (Cambs 1, 570 
Bartelot, John, 185 n. 

Barter, 114, 115 
Bartholomew Fair, 452 n. 496 
Barton on Hnmber, 385 n., 643 
Basadono, Nicoleto, 426 n. 

Basil, 339 and n. 

Basing, 176 n 

Basinguecohe (Basmgwerk), 633 
Basingwerk, 633 
Bastides, 267 n 

Bateson, Miss AI., 174 n., 211 n. 

221 n., 247 n., 333 n., 338 n , 453 n 
Bath, 385 n., 451 n , 507 
Bath Abey, 402 and n., 571 
Battle Abbey, 209 
Battle of the Standard, 648 
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Bay of Biscay, 423 
Bayeux, Bishop of, 644 
Ba;s nards Castle, 176 n. 

Beacons, 498 

Beajn, King’s, 324, 325 

Wool, 324 

Beauchief, 635 
Beaulieu, 632 
Becchamo (Beigham), 635 
Beccles, 188, 385 n. 

Bedale, 451 n 

Bede, 31 n., 56, 60, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
108, 196 n 

Bedfoid, 102, 127 n., 224, 885 n., 
507 

Bedfordshire, 61 
Bediepe, 578 
Beef, 529 
Beeheid, 168 
Bee-keeper, 78 
Beei, 117 n.; see Assize 
Bees, 553 
Beggars, 539 n. 

impotent, 407, 536 

valiant, 334, 335, 537 

Behaim, Martin, 476 
Beigham, 6?5 
S. Beino, 58 n. 

Belgium, 189 n. 

Bell, Dr, 509 i 
Bellaugholeia (Beaulieu), 632 
Bell-metal, 487 n. 

Bells, 294, 430 n 
Bellueie (Bel voir), 639 
Belvoir, 244, 639 
Beiiedict Biscop, 81 
Benedictines, 72 n , 209, 629 
Benefices, 331, 560 
Benese, E, de, 119 n., 125 n., 554 
Bengal, 12" n., 36, 54 n., 103 n., 
389 n 
Bengali, 5 
Beowulf, 50 n. 

Beigen, 293 n., 301, 409, 417, 419, 
420 

Beikeleys, 453 n 
Beiksinre, 127, 165 n., 644 
Beilmghe (Bailings), 634 
S. Bernard, 146 
S Bertin, 85 n. 

Beiwick, 39 n., 246 and n., 278, 283, 
507 

Beiwiekshire, 44 n. 

Bettesdellana (Bittlesden), 633 
Beverley, 189, 213n., 218, 344, 3S5n , 
396 n., 655 and n. 

Bialceffo (Beaueliief/, 635 
Biancilanda (Alba Lauda), 632 
Bicester, 640 
Bipkley, 182 n , 341 n. 

Bildeston, 385 n. 

BUeigh, 635 and n. 


Biliguassi (Buildwas), 632 
BiUmgsgate, 128 

Bills of Exchange, 207, 249, 423, 432 

Bmdon (Dorset), 632 

Bindona (Abingdon), 640 ^ 

Bmendona (Bmdon, Dorset), 632 

Biolanda (Byland), 631 

Biorn, 52 n 

Birmingham, 95; 521 

Bishops, 138, 174 n , 183 

Bishopsgate, 194, 451 

Bisus, 567 

Bittlesden, 633 

Bisa (Bix), 164 n. 

Bjarni, 46 n. , 90 

Black Death, 237, 250, 310, 314, 351, 
370, 376, 386, 3SS, 401, 458, 526, 
543, 570, 610 

extent of ravages, 330 f., 333 n. 

immediate effects, 298, 332, 397, 

398 

origin of, 329 n. 

ultimate effects, 870, 375, 453 

Blackmere, 332 n. 

Black Monks, 640 n. 

Black Sea, 84, 88, 196 
Blacksmith, 340 n 
Blackwell Hall, 218, 388 
Blakeney, 385 n. 

Blake way, 651 
Blanched, 160, 160 n 
Blanket, Thomas 436 
Blqod-tie, 28, 45, 99 
Biydi, 638 
Boadicea, 56 
Boc, 68, 99, 207 
Boccherelli, 288 n 

Bpcchesella In Clienti (Boxley), 634 
Bocland, 64 n., 68, 99, 104, 105 
Bodgers, Corn, 565 
Bodleian, 552 n. 

Bodmin, 333 n , 385 n., oOS 
Body economic, 6 
Body politic, 262, 356, 560 
Boileau, Etienne, 349 
Boke of Measuryinge of Lande, 
119 n , 125 u., 554 
Boldon Book, 175 
Boll, 121 

Bollmtona (Bulhngton), 636 
Bolton in Craven, 638 
Boltiona in Chravenna (Bolton), 638 
Bonamy of York, 287 
Bonar, Mr, 561 
Bond’s Hospital, 522 n. 

Bondsmen, 402, 533, 534 
Boniface ¥111., 278 
Book-keeping, 235 
Book of Bates, 549 f 
Books, 431 

Boonwork, 107, 167, 168, 234; see 
Pxecariss 
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Booths, 181 
Bordariiis, 168, 643 
Bordeaux, 802, 320, 410 a® 

Border, The, 548 
Borcfesiej, 633 

AhVtt of, 208 

Borecestii (Bicester), 640 
Borgo Sanpiero (Peterborough), 640 
Borley, 570 
Borrowing, see Loans 
Bortona sortretta (Burton-on-Trent), 
639 

Bosphorus, 477 

Boston, 198, 246, 278, 385 Q., 455, 
456 

fair at, 181 n., 244, 302 n., 452 

Hansards at, 195. 418 n., 422, 

453 

staple at, 316 n. 

Bosworth, battle of, 457 
S. Botolph, 640 n. 

S. Botolph's, see Boston 
Bottisharn, 332 
Boundary stoneSj 80 
Bourn, 639 
Bovate, 126, 126 n. 

Bows, 412 n. 

Bowstaves, 433, 434, 487 n, 
Bowyers, 340 n., 351, 433 
Bosley, 634 

Brabant, 266, 268, 306, 312, 315, 
341, 415 
Brabants, 327 
Bradford, 95 n., 187 n. 

Bradford (Wilts), 295 n. 

Bradsole, S. Eadegiind, 635 and n. 
Braelers, 340 n., 342 n., 351 n., 443 
Branktree (Braintree), 385 a. 
Brasiers, 340 n., 513 
Brasiiiin, 585 
Brass, 132 ii. 

Bratendoccha (Balantrodoch), 630 
Bratfortiine (Bretforton), 188 n. 
Brawdesters, 353 n. 

Brazil, 474 and n., 476, 501, 505 
Bread, 530 n., 551 ; see Assize 
Breakers of wool, 353 n. 

Brecknock, 50S 
Bredon, 295 n. 

Brehon, see Laws 
Brembre, Nicholas, 382, 383 
B.remen, 183, 420 
Brentano, Dr, 189 n., 524 n,. 

Brest, trade of, 491 n. 

Bretagne, Duke of, 386 
■Breteuil, 211 n. , 224 ; see Laws 
Bretigiiy, 269 n. 

Breton, 410 n. 

Bretwalda, 05 
Brewer, William, 274 n. 

Brewers, 353 b., 384 n., 491 
Bria (Bljth), 638 


Brian, Xing, 94 n. 

Bribery, 533, 553 
Bricstam, 259 n. 

Bricstelmestune (Bricklehampton ), 
167 n. 

Bridges, 295, 296 
Roman, 67 

maintenance of, 79, 214, 216, 

450* 522, 630 n. 

decay of, 178 
See London. 

Bridgewater, 279, 508, 519 
Bridgnorth, 96, 507 
Bridies, 430 n. 

Bridlington, 638 
Bridlington Priory, 287 
Bridport, 507, 519 
Bright, 483 

Brindellintona (Bridlington), 638 
Bristol, 93, 222 n., 224, 385, 387, 
388, 476, 504 

cloth manufacture, 435, 437 

customers, 278, 279 

• decay of town, 453, 507 

fair, 244, 451, 496 

S. Mary’s Bedclih'e, 501 

merchants of, 41 6* 492, 501, 

502, 504, 525 

recovery of debts, 281, 281 a., 

282 n. 

slave trade, 86 

soap boiling, 179 n. 

— — staple at, 316 

Britain, 2, 12, 29, 31, 31 n., 43 ii., 
49 li., 51, 54, 56, 56 n., 58 n., 196 
Britanny, 266, 410 n., 414, 427, 48.4, 
648 

Britons, see Welsh 
Broad-cloth, 435 
Broggers, see Brokers, 54^ a. 
Brokers, 360, 364, 651 n. 
Bromsgrove, 518 
Brondislea (Bordesiey), 633 
Brono (Bourn), 639 
Brotherhoods, 443, 443 n., 523 
Brouage, 491 n. 

Bruce, Robert, 424 
Broeme, 633 

Bruges, 183, 185, 197, 315, 317 n., 
348, 416, 426 

grievances at, 306, 307 

— staple at, 415 n. 

trade of, 394, 494 

Bryce, Hugh, 432 n, 

Buckfastleigb, 633 
Buckingham. 507 

Buckinghamshire, 157, 544 n., 610, 
633 

Buekieri, 510 
Bucklersbury, 288 n. 

Bufeltro in Chornovagiia (Biickfast- 
leigh), 633 
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Bull, Friar, 502 

Buildeis, 187, 188, 228, 267 n., 
330 n., 646, 650 

Building, 144, 187, 259, 294, 295, 
373, 440, 640, 642, 643, 64b f., 
649 f. 

Buildwas, 632 
Bulgars, 184 
Bullington, 636 

Bullion, 256, 359, 362, 394, 431, 433 
and n., 496, 545 

at the Mint, 328 

espoit of, 329, 378, 395, 438, 

467, 542 

import of, 329, 364, 377, 433 

See Metals, precious. 

Bulliomsts, 329, 563 
Buneter, 568 
Biuellars, 190, 218 n. 

Burewelle (Burweli), 169 n. 

Burg, see Burgh 

Burgesses, 174, 189, 206, 211, 221, 
269, 282, 310, 320, 645, 651 f. 

French, 173, 188 

German, 94 n 

exclusiveness of, 191, 218, 248, 

299 

and agriculture, 3, 174, 215 

and ferm, 216, 645 

See Town. 

Buigh, 172, 173, 211, 222 n., 269, 
341, 893 

late, 173, 216 

Burghill, Moreys, 132 n. 

Buigbs, Five, 93 
— ^ Scottish, 221 n , 285 
Burgomasters, 185, 185 n. 

Bui gundy, 414, 484 

fairs, 370, 422 

Burleigh, "Lord, 500 
Burmah, 34 n. 

Buiton-on-Trent, 175, 385 n., 639 
Bury S. Edmund's, 178 n., 205, 210, 
246, 385 n , 648 

« Abbot of, 175 

‘Butcheis, 3, 189 n., 214, 491, 543, 
651* 

Butlerage, 277 
Butt, 433 n. 

Butter, 499 n., 544 n. 

Buyer, 248 

Bye laws, 285 ; see Burghs 
Byland, 631 
Byrca, 52 n. 

Byrnie, 50 n. 

Byse, John, 35(t 

Walter, 350 ’ 

Byzantium, 147, 184 ; see Constanti- 
nople 

Cab fare, 250, 254 
Cabot, J., 473, 476, 501, 504 


Cabot, Sebastian, 502 n., 504, 505 
Cade, Jack, 400 n 

William, 161 n 

Caen, 188, 645, 647, 650 
Caerleon, 508 
Oaeimarthen, 508 
Caeiphilly, 650 

0®sar, 28, 32, 33, 34, 38. 43 n , 54, 
98, 107 

Calais, 282 n , 300, 364, 494, 548, 
550 

importance ot, 177 n., 197, 

303 n , 316 n., 406, 469 

staple at, 311 n., 313, 316 

317, 416 n., 434 n. 

loss of, 549 

Calder, 631 
Calendar’, 110, 124 
Calendering, 516 
Calicut, 478 
Caliphs, 88 
Callings, 357 
Calshord (Calshot), 304 
Calshot, 304 n. 

Caithoipe, Lqid, 552 n. 

Oalthrop, Sir‘'H., 345 n. 

Calves, 544 n 
Cam, 216 

Cambium minutum, 156, 284 n. 
Cambrai, 187 n. 

Cambiidge, 73 n, 96, 17‘^, 178 a, 
179, 187 n , 218 n , 246 and n . 
^84 n , 385 n , 401 n., 405, 451, 

m 

agricultural character, 3, 174 

All Saints (in Castro), 178 n., 

332 n. 

— S Benet, 168 
j; — Corpus Christi College, 333 n., 
401 n. 

decay of, 188 n., 455, 508 

fairs, 180, 496 

S. Giles, 332 n., 454 

gilds, 129 

Tews in, 150 n , 206 

S. John’s Hospital, 178 n 

lawmen, 93 

S Mary’s the Gieat, 440 n. 

3. Bhadegund, 180 

Trinity College, 355 n , 570 

Cambiidge University, 178 n , 179, 
319 n., 401 n, 654 n 
Cambridgeshire, 60 n , 101 n., 126, 
141, 162, 163, 165, 169, 216, 332, 
404, 456, 644 
Gampfer, 312 n. 

Camp of Befuge, 171 
Candia, 494 
Candles, 644 n. 

Cannibalism, 388 

Canon Law, 261, 258, 367, 658 

Canonist teaching, 558 f. 
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Canons, see Augin^tinian 
Canteibuir, 82,129 226 231n^,_3i6, 
3*26, 3S5 n. ilb, 507, 630 055 n 
— _ j?rcbHsbop of, 155, 255 n , 3S6 

iCn-i^V n’Jrc.. I, 8*2 129 n.. loO 

E 570, 639 n 

S Augustine, 639 n. 

Citn\nge3, 3S7, 413, 416 

Caorsa, 208 n. 

Cape Cod, 90 

Cape of Good Hope, 473 477 
Capital, 5 il, 16, 368 n., 525, 552 
— ^ definition of, 4 

employment of, 307, 379, 437, 

464, 545, 558 

formation of, 403* 5^5, 551, 553 

meicantile, 20*2, 354, 5'.^ 

power of, 553 f. 

See Stock in trade, Honey. Inteiest. 
Capitalists, 379, 442, 464, 480 525 
551 f , 625, 652 , see Burgesses, 
Glotiiieis, Heichanis 

clothiers as, 437 

oppression by, 447, 524, 545 

use of native, 360, •437, 46-:t 

Capitularies, 110, 567 
Capons 388 n , 544 n. 

Cappers. 350, 444 
Caps, 430 n , 445 
Caption, 276 
Gaj.ack, 413 
Caravans, 115, 477 
Carcassonne 246 n. 

Carders, 353 n. 

Oaidiif, 224 r , 5C3 
Caidigan, 278 
Carding, 515 n , 518 
Caids, 430 

Caihsle, 138 138, 225, 345 
Caimelite, 209 
Caipeaters, 334, 412 n. 

Caipet, 297 
Carriers 334 
Cirters. 238 
Caithusian'5, 209 
Gaits, 412 n 

Caruca, 163, see FiOUgh 
Carucare, 151, 153 
Carucite, 125 1*26, 126 n., 12^, 

163 n., 177, 645 
Casii nexus, 397, 399 
Casinan, S^. bS 
Caste. 100 

Castles 136 n,. 133, 1S8, 646, 650 
Cat, 280 

S Cateima {see Lmcoinj, 636 
Cathay, 476 
Cathedials, 144, 580 n. 

Catteley, 636 
Catterick, 441 n. , 450 n 
Cattle, 32, 129 n , 171, 404, 528, 553 
breeds of, 55 n 

C. H. 


Cattle, as money, 116 122 

tiade in 196, 480 

Cauna (Caine), 164 n 
Caursines, 208, 208 n., 255 
Causeways, 530 n. 

Caverns 35 
Caveisham, 2i4 
Cavil, sie Gavel 
Caw^ton, 385 n. 

Cdxton, William 559 
Celts, 37, 60 n , fi4 n., 34c 
Censas, 162, 226 
Centuriffi, 55 
Centdriation 109 
Ceoiuult, 1C2 
Ceoilise, 101 n. 

CeMon, 47 n. 

Chains 410 

Caaleheiord (Calshot), 334 n. 
Chaidexea In Cboppolanda Cal-len 
031 

Chimbeilaii; 339 
Champagne, 422 

lairs in 86 n 1S2 n , .j 

423 n 

Champion, 528 

Chancehoi^ Loid, 493 HI 52o 
Chancellor, Richard, 505 
Chancery, 412 n. 

Channel, 183, 414, 426 n. 65u 
Channel Islands, 283 
ChintiifcS, 332, 4SS n . 531 
Chapmen, 67 79, 128, 646 
Chanty, ^41 n , 259, 556 

oigan.sation, 541 

Chailes the Great, 71, 7b, . 

81, 104 n , 110, 122, 12::, n. 12^ 
190 n , 196, 5')7 
Chailes I , 9 437 n , 1S3 * 

Chaiies IX , *229 
Cnarles Y of Piance, 356, 439 
Ch .lies, duke of Oi.eans 4l8 n 
CLaueis, *23, CS, 105, 211, 2o2. 3C ■ 

of to>vns 211 213 n , 2l5» 

220 n , 293, 341 3^'-i. W 

foi gilds, 341, dio i37 n 44" 

4m 7, fc53 n. 

ior alien 197, 2^2, ^d~2 

See Boc, Fans 
Chase. 32, 176 
Chatellea (Catteley), 636 
Cnaucer, 284 a., 301 
Chausberi (^Tewkesbuiy), 640 
Cheanness, 299, 319, 322 n., 336 n . 

449, 471 • 

Chedv>^orth, Sir Thomas 332 
Cheese, 117 n., 148 n., 307, 499 i: . 

544 n. 9 
Cheltc^U^ 454 
Caemesege (Ecmp^ev), 166 n. 

Ciien.i Kent' o31 
Chepstow, 13S, 279 


4-t 
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Cheibury, Lord Henry of, 484 
Cheny, 55, 554 n 
Chesiiiie, 120, 169, 386, 643 
Chester, 97, 173, 180 n., 226, 283, 
446, 508, 640 n., 646, 651 u 

customs of, 174, 220, 223 n. 

Eail of, 643 

fair, 180 n , 650 n , o51 n. 

GheiLord, Eail of, 646 , 

Eanulph, Eail of, 240, 616 

Eobeit, Archdeacon of, see 

Eobeit Grossteste 

Eoman, 59 

trade of, 93, 174, 278 

Chesieiheld, 190 n., 221 u. 

Chesterton, 405 

Chests, 540 

Ohe\agium, 597 

Chevisance, 361 n , 377 

Chichestei, 278, 316, 385 n., 507 

Chuksand, 636 

Chiklnfoite (Shelford, Notts), 639 
Childomo (Kildon), 637 
Children, 440, 449, 519, 540 
Chilosola (Kmloss), 629 
Chilweh, 319 n. 

Chincliesulda (Kingswood), 632 
Chinese, 200 
Chmna (Kmnei), 634 
Chipeham (Chippenham), 165 
Chipiienhani (Cambs ), 165 
Chirbebi (Knkby), 639 
Chiicamo (Kiikham), 63S 
Chiichistallo In ardona (Juikstall), 
631 

:,Ohincchistede (Kirkstead), 631 
Chisiborno (Guisborough), 638 
Choccuelle (Gokwelle), 637 
Chonbb (Combe), 633 
Chonbrumera (Cumbermeie), 632 
Chonchisala (Coggeshall), 634 
Cboudisgualdo (Cotswold), 628, 634, 
640 

^hondisqaaido (Cotswold), 630 
Ohornovu,giia, 633 
Chovenamo (Gorham), 634 
Chravenna (Ciaven), 631, 638 
Christendom, 142, 143, 200, 209, 272, 
474 

Christian duty, 556 
Christianity and usury, 202, 251, 
556 L 

cmhzing influence, 30, 67, 81, 

145, 369, 376 

suiviv'al of Roman, 63, 108 

Christians, 477 

‘Christopher,’ the, of Huh, 410 n. 
Chroniclers, contemporary, 24, 543 
Chuntorber 3 (Canterbury), 639 
Chupero (Cupar Angus), 629 
'“Church, 88, 146, 272, 273 j see 
Christianity 


Churches, 144, 168, 188, 231, 448, 
646 f. 

Churchman, John, 324 n. 
Chuichwardens, 95 n , 533 
Chilli, 66, 102 
Chylwel (Chilwell), 319 n. 

Ciappi (Shapp), 635 
Cimbri, 53 

Cinque Ports, 218, 220 n., 224 and n., 
226, 279, 283, 287, 320, 508 
Circulation, rapidity of, 464, 545 
Ciiencestei, 385 n., 640 n. 

Cissor, 245 n. 

Cistercians, 72 n., 209, 210, 275, 629 f. 
Citeaux, 275 n. 

Civilization, Byzantine, 147 

; Continental, 142 

Iiish, 93 n. 

Roman, 29, 49 n., 54, 57, 59, 

107, 108, 109 
Civitas, 44, 55, 172 
Glades, 598 

Clarence, Duke of, 243 n. 
Claieichom (Glattercote),, 636 
Classes, 4; 100 n , 378, 390, 464, 544, 
501, 642 f.. 651 

mercantile, 381 

Clatteicote, 636 
Glee, see Gley 
Ciemence, Lack, 161 
S. Clement, 93 n. 

Clement VI , Pope, 291 n. 
Clementsthorp, 637 
Cleigy, 168, 407 
Clermont, Lord, 469 n. 

Cley, 385 n., 420 
Clive, 483 
Clock makers, 309 
Clontarf, 94 n. 

Close, 528 
Rolls, 656 

Cloth, exported, 193, 305, 416, 423 n., 
447, 469, 548 

imported, 2 n., 130 n., 180 n., 

190 n , 305, 430, 435, 647 

linen, 853 n. 

woollen, 353 n., 428, 430 n., 

435, 515, 518, 520 

worsted, 435, 516 

Bee Assize, Drapery, Weaving. 
Clothall, 44 n. 

Clothes, 129 n., 287, 310, 535; see 
Livery 

Clothiers, alien, 428 

capitalist, 438, 523, 544 n.,'^ 
645, 548, 551 f., 554 

artisan, 437, 524 

Cloth manufacture, 191, 428, 449, 
523, 544 f , 552, 646 f., 652, 658 

domestic, 190 n. 

encouragement for, 192, 305, 

308, 434, 515 
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Cloth maniifactuie jmpiovements m, 
435, 515 

• ’iiaterials foi, 193, 305, 425, 4*26 

native, 192, 373, 434 

rt^ynlanon of, 192, 322, 436, 

435 n , 44l 

Ciothvroikeis, 30S, 515 
Cluniac, 209. 275, 62') 

Cnight, 130 n 
Cnighten giid, 129, 219 
Cnut, 102, 127 n , 12S n , 135, 140, 
1&3 

Coal, 1, 2, 12 279 
Coal Liierchaut, 229 
Co-aration, 44 n 
Coasts, 410, 411, 493, 646 
Cobden, Kichaid 428,’ 483 
Cobham Sii John de, 450 n 
Cocket, 273 
Coggeshall, 634 
Cogware, 434 

Coinage, 116, 117, 121 f , 154, 158, 
284, 326 f , 336 n , 354, 355, 362, 
464, 542, 542 n , 546 i , oG4 

Anglo-Saxon, 48, 49 n , 89 

Arabian, S3 • 

cuculation of, 284 and n , 362, 

398, 464, 545, 554 

chpping, 286 u , 432, 542 

debased, 283, 359, 488, 541, 

542 t , 562 f 

(lenomm ition of, 858 

toreign, 283, 284 n., 316, 326 f., 

362 543 

Eiencb, 356 

gold, 147 n , 303 n., 327 n, 

328, 329, 358, 432, 543 

m Ireland, 94 n. 

Scottish, 320 

Silver, 32S, 354, 358, 535 n., 

542 and n 
Su'e 5Ioney 

Coke, John, 519, 535 n. 

Colchestei, 229, SS5 n , 425 507, 
554, 640 and n , o55 n 
Co''d’nghi m, 72, 175 n 
Colleges, it>l, 451 n 
Cologne, 183, 194 197 , 318, 653 
Coioni, 55 
Colonisation, 89 
Colony, 00 

Coiumbus, Chiistonher, 89 n , 473, 
475, 476, 501, 5o2 

Baitholomew, 501 

Combe, 633 

• Combinations, of labourers, 352 443, 
523, 536, 544 ti,nd n 

of mei chants, 292, 300, 543, 

o44 and n 

Combargensis, 221, 650 
Comes, 102 

Comfort, 297, 387, 389, 479 
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Comitatus, 52, 66 
Commendation, 101, 102, 103, 142 
Commerce, 9, 17, IS, 1&8, 262, 353, 
367, 36S, 380 473. 547, 556, 566 

English, 298, 474, 549 t , 650 

intermnmcipah 186, 24b 302, 

380 

See chants 
Commissaiiat, 277 
Cominissioneis, 162, 163 177, 295, 
532, 549, 644 f., 655 
Commodoie, 426 n 
Commons House of, 266, 267 273, 
313, 334, 341, 3bl n , 333, 375, 
377. 405, 548 
Common Council, 383 
Gummon \Veal, Dibcourse of the, 
552 555 f 

Common'Wcalth, 355, 356, 357, 5G0, 
562 

Communal prospeiit^, 247 
Commune^, 183, 185, 356 
Communitas, 356 

Community. 78, 78 n , 113, 247, 
368 

\iUage, 45, 111, bee Tillage 

See Commonw ealth. * 
Commutation, 106, 113 and n , 107, 
212 215, 231, 233, 397, 462 
Companies, Joint Stock, 506, 525 

Diapeis, 338, 382 

Fishmongeis, 382 

Gioceis, 320 n , 324, 338, 381, 

494, 522, 620 

Entry, 15, 373, 370 381, 383 n , 

416, 548 

5Ieicers, 324, 338, 381 494 

ATeichant, 130 n , 311, 333 n , 

•±15, 460. 548 

Pius-ian, b9 505, 521 

Tuike}, 494, 521 

Vmiaers. 338, 382. 396 n. 

See IMei chants. 

Compass:, 83 

Competition, 22, 115, 250, 544 * 

and customarv prices, 335 458, 

450 t 

m tilde, 315 

of foreigners, 291, 429. 443, 

459, 545 n 
Compostella, 413 
Compotus Eolls, 235, 236 n , 591 
Computation 119, 123, 124, 125 
Conffcdeiacy, 399 n , 448 
Connscation. 488, 531 
Conies, 544 n. 

Conuecticat, 90 
Conquest, Bnglisn. 63 
■ - Normtjti, 73, 62, 86, 113, 174, 
24C, 546, 6 a 
Conredmm, oG3 
Consohdation, *270 


44—2 
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Conspiracy, 635 n, ; see Combi- 
nations 

Constable, 649 

Constance, Council of, 468 n 
Constancy of employment, 390, 439 n. 
Constantine, 107 

Constantinople (Byzantium), 147, 
184, 185, 196, 199, 493 - 
Constitution, 6, 28 
Consuls, 417, 493, 494, 495 
Consumers, 266, 311, 377 
Consumption, 297, 318, 322 
Conte Ingualesi, 634 
Continent, 182, 266, 442, 542, 649, 
651, 654 
Conti act, 134 
Contractus tiinus, 558 n. 

Contention of Eoyal Burghs, 285 n 
Conveitible husbandry, see Hus- 
bandly 
Coopeis, 514 
Coopei tores, 568 
Coote, Mr H. C , 55, 98, 107 
Copyholdeis, 405, 462, 533 n. 
Corbett, Mi, 29 n., 163, 175 n. 
Cordova^ 339 n. 

Cordwam, 339 

Oordwainers (Oorvesaiii), 339, 340, 

351 n., 352, 443, 614, 651 m, 
652 n., 653 f. 

Alien, 514 

Gorham, 634 
Cork, 94 n. 

Corn, 12, 195, 236, 403, 151 n, 482 

• bodgers, 565 ^ 

bounty, 458 n., 565 

export of, 55 n., 406, 447, 

543 n., 565 

import, 407, 447 

laws, 378, 406, 447, 471, 551 

price of, 250, 334, 458, 526 f , 

530 n , 543, 544 n., 547, 568 

piotection for coingrower, 377, 

406 f. 

tiade in, 55 n., 195 

CornhiU, 176 n 

Cornwaille, Ralph, 360, 361, 365, 366 
Cornwall, 65, i66 n., 283, 488, 498 
Cornwallis, Lord, 103 n, 

Coionation, 205 
Corporations, 548 

Corps de Mdtier, 245 n., 306 n., 849, 

352 

Corsica, 198 

Oorvesarii, see Cordwamers 
Cosmography, 605 
Cost of production, 250, 461 
Cosyn, Petrus, 176 n. 

Ootarius, 168, 6435 seef^also Cottar 
Cotentin, 268 

,Oo-tillage, 78 n. ; see Co-axation 
Cotsetle, 107, 168 


Cotswold, 628, 630 
Cottagers, 233, 233 n. 

Cottages, 233 n 
Cottar, 164, 170, 179 
Cottons, 521 
Council, 542 
Counter, 510 
Court, 166 n., 191, 214 
Court, Ecclesiastical, 145, 207, 251, 
361 n , 367, 377 

Leet, 213, 237, 247 

Manoiial, 113 n , 450 n. 

Pie Powder, 181, 452 

Court Rolls, 236, 331, 532 n 
Coventiy, 174 n , 223 n., 404, 419, 
436 n , 446_, 456, 507, 552 n , 615 

GilcR, 259 n , 364 n , 3S4, 522 ; 

Bsdceis, 338 n , 343; Cappeis, 350; 
Dyers, 488 , Shearmen, 442 • 
Weaveis, 444 
Coveilets, 519 
Covilham, Piedro de, 477 
Covin, 434 
Cow, 107, 530 n. 

Oowbridge^ 508 
Cowes, 492 
Cowgate, 528 n. 

Cowherd, 238 

Craft gilds, 129 n , 836 f., 883, 436, 
441 f , 460, 564, 652 f 

decay of, 375 n., 376, 436, 445, 

609, 521, 540 

and Gild Mei chant, 343 t, 

^ 651 f. 

nationalisation of, 436, 441, 

447, 513 

objects of, 340, 342, 383 n., 

441, 509, 653 

officers of, 284, 430, 519 

probable origin of, 190, 337, 

653 f. 

Crafts, 53, 100 n., 189 n , 486 
Craftsmen, 192, 412 n., 442, 459, 
641, 650 L ; see Artisans 
Craven, 631 
Crec, 643 n. 

Credit, 12, 222, 249, 362, 486 
530 n , 554 n. 

Creighton, Dr, 329 n., 331 n. 
Crime, 112, 129, 237, 391, 392 
Crimea, 199 

Crocards, 283, 283 n., 327 
Crocohestrende (Croxden), 632 
Crocenstona (Oroxton), 635 
Croftei, 527 

Croianda (Orowland), 640 
Cromei, 385 n. 

Cromwell, Thomas, 489, 490 
Gross, Market, 80 
Crowland, 67, 640 
Crowley, 556 
Crown, 546 
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Cio-^n lights, 173, 174n ‘2"1, 275, 550 

jewels, 384, 400 

See Inflatuce 
Cro:iden, 632 
Oroxtun, 6^5 

Ciusades, 143, 152, 199 475 
objects oi, 

commeicial ettect oi. 89, 147, 

186, 19b, 198, 205 

and towns, 212 

C^iioss, 680 n 

Oaltivator, 38, 40 f., 48, 62 i. 
Cuituie, sea Tillage 
Cumberland, 60 n, 

Cumbermere, 682 
Cumbria, 60 n. 

Oumhal, S6 n. 

Cupar Angus, 029 
Cuiia, 295 n. 

Cuneucy, see Coxiiage 
Gunieis, 514 
Curtilages, 233 n. 

Custom, 44, 15S, 173, 211 214, 223, 
243. 263, 289, o4b, .v.e London 
Customers, 278, 288 288, 290, 313, 
316 • 

Customs, 128, 174 n., 277 t . 288, 
298. 411, 504, 549 f 

decay in, 434, 490 

escessive, 176 n , 2"7 

foieign, 174 n , 308 n. 

regulations, 394 

revenue. 149, 277 288. 296, 

298, SIS, 317, 4^2, 551 

the Gieat (on t\’ool), 550 

See Custoraeis. 

Custom House, 324 n. 

Custuma, Nova or Paiva. 277, 278 
S Cuihbeit, 108 
Cutlers, 340 n. 

Company, 840, 521 

Cyprus, 274 

Daggers, 406 
Dagobeit, 86 n. 

Daily, 238, 52S n 
Damnum emergens, 257 
Danegeld 102, 105, 112 118, 125, 
127, 139 141, 151, 162 104, 178 n 
175 n , 188, 654 
Danelagh, 91, 113, 12b 
Danes, 32 n , 50, 60, 61 n., 82, 87 f., 
113, 142, 178 869 

distriouuon of, 89, 91, 93, 173 

and Hansards 417 

as exploiers, S8, 90 9l 

as merchants, 88 98 114 r. 

— as piundeiers, 2. bl n , C5, 91, 
ill, 148 

in lielind ’J4 n., 174 

Danube lb6, ‘hid 
Danzig, 407 


Parley, 639 

Dartmouth, 480 n , 507 

Davenpoit, Miss F G., 402 n., 571 

Daye, 600 

Deacons, 348 349 

Dealeis, 381, 651 

Death, 330 

Debasement, see Coinage 
Debts, 171, 287, 395 

» of foreigneis 282, 302 -126 

pressure of, 112, 203 

recoveiy of, 222, 281, 302. 410 

registiation ol, 249 

See Monev-iendin" U'=:urv. 

Decay, 14, 26, 873 T, 459, 463, 483, 
521 see Lridges, Craft gilds Fair, 
Roads, Shipping, Tillage, Towns 
Deccan, 234 n 
Deeping, 639 
Deer, 406 n. 527 
Deerhuist, 167 n . IS? n. 

Defence, 410, 4S0 
Degiee, 558 
Deift, 309 

De Montforfce see Simon 
Denbigh, 224 n 

Deumaik, 92, 121, 138 801* 415. 413, 
501 n. 

Denton, Mr. 38i n , 339 
S Den} s, 84 
Deorham, 57, 65, 81 
Depeforde (Def^ord), 167 n 
Depopulation, 404, 443, 52^ 531 f, 
565 

Deptford, 497, 498 
Deibei (Deib}) 167 n 
Deiby, 102, 223 n , oSo n. 

Deib} (Lancs), 162, 167 
Derefoite (Duieford;, 685 , 

Deiiea (Dailey), 039 
Dernhall, 684 ' 

Dcitoingham, 101 n. 

Devonshne, 85 n , 485. 633 
Dialects, 53 
Dialogue, 555 f. 

DiaZ, 477 

Diepinghe piesso a Stanfoite (Deep- 
ing) 639 
Dice, 406, 430 n 
Diet, 810 
Dieulacres, 632 
Difieiennatioii, i, 16 
Dinner, 309 
Dinponte, 630 

Diolacchrescha (Dieuljmi es), 632 
Disabilities, manorial, 218 
Discontent, 29S, 391 399, 556 
Discourse of the Common Weal, 
552, 55>f., 561 

Discovery, S3, 90, 478 f , 477, 484, 
500 f., 554 f. 

Displacement of inuusti}, 50^9 
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Dissolution of monasteries, 450, 530, 
538 

Distiaint, 281 

Distress, 370, 371, 440, 533, 544 

Ditching, 553 

Division, pimciples of, 18 

of employments, 131 

of labour, 437 

Dixon, Miss, 352 
Docks, 498 

Doctiine, economic, 353, 354, 355, 
359, 562 1 , see Piice, IJsuiy etc. 
Documents, 23, 24, 117, 232, 551 
Doddmgton, 332 n 
Dogs, 280, 388, 406 n. 

Domain, ancient, 217 and n 

manorial, 106, 164, 105, 233, 

832, 576 

royal, 148, 152, 175, 217 

Domesday Book, 1, 5, 28, 98, 100 and 
n., 101, 111, 127, 135, 158, 180, 
188, 276, 369, 399 n., 042 f. 

• compilation of, 162, 177, 233 

completeness of, 118, 179 

towns in, 93, 172, 220 n. 

Dominicaj3;s, 209, 238, 443 
Dominium, 99 n. 

‘Dommus Vobiscum,* 505 
Domus Conversorum, 204, 288 
Doncaster, 97 

Dondarnane (Dundiennan), 630 
Dondye (Dundee), 301 n. 
Donfermellino (Dunleimlme), 030 
Dooms, 49, 128 n , 129 
Doia (Doie), 632 
Dorchester, 173, 507 
Dore, 632 

Dona, Theodosius, 476 
Dorsetshire, 125, 435, 643 n. 

Douai, 307 
Douce, 554 n. 

Dover, 169, 220 n., 221 n., 283, 300, 
300 n., 312 n , 385 n , 498, 548 
Dpvell, Mr S , 548 n , 549 m 
Dradicchisi (Drax), 638 
Drainage, 228 

Drapers, 382, 383, 428 n , 515, 520 

Company, 338, 382, 437 n. 

Drapery, 308 
Drax, 638 

Dreccheno (Tientham), 639 
Diess, 647; see Clothes, Livery 
Diinkwater, Mr, 651 n. 

Dioitwich, 169, 518 
Dubhn, 94 n,-? 222 n., 223 n, 

Holy Trinity, 242 n. 

trade of, 93, 105 n , 197 

Dudley, E., 530 n. 

Dudley, Edmund, 487, 5bl n. , 545, 
556, 557 

Dues, see Customs, Tolls 
Duke, Mr, 387 n. 


Dundee, 301 n. 

Dundrennan, 630 
Dunfeimline, 680 
Dunham Magna, 187 n. 

Dunstable, 640 
S. Dunstan, 88, 142 
Dunston, 333 n. 

Dunwicb, 219, 278 
Duieford, 635 
Durham, 175. 386 n. 

Bishops of, 175, 391 n., 646 

Dutch, 304 n.. 446, 483, 499 
Dutchmen. 8(J7, 308 
Dyeing, 426 

Dyeis, 189, 438, 514, 518, 652, 654, 
600 n. 

Dyes, 132 n. ; see Woad 
Dykes^, 280 

Eagles, 327 
Eail, 141, 174 n 
Eails Baiton, 187 n. 

Eaily English, 28, 61 
Easbv, 634 

East, the, 447, 329 n , 333 n., 416, 
427, 475 f., 506, 555 
East Anglia, 45 n., 61, 91, 92, 181, 
4o j 

East Cheap, 176 n 
East Hieenwich, 230 
Easter, 156, 157 
E Bmdona (Abingdon), 640 
Ecclesiastics, 368 n., 385 
— loieign, 145, 206 i 
See Couit, Cliiistianity, Monas- 
teiies, Oiders. 

Ecesatmgetone (Ethchilhampton), 
645 n. 

Economists, 311, 561 f. , see Political 
Economy 

Economy, municipal, 245, 857 

national, 70, 261, 264, 357, 470, 

513, 559, 566 

natural, 22, 106, 457, 546 

nomadic, 31 

village, 70, 77 

See Money, Political 
Eden, Sii Eredeiick, 371 
Edgar, 120 n. 

Edinburgh, 179, 301, 523 n. 
Edmund, Prince, 272 n 
Edward 1 , 21, 100, 191, 193, 195, 
200, 220 n., 235, 246, 249, 261, 298, 
300, 304 n., 305, 314, 468, 570 

household of, 242, 243 n. 

poHcy of, 175, 232, 263, 270, 

273, 285, 330, 375 

and coinage, 279, 283, 288, 32C7 

328, 354 

and customs, 150, 278, 311 

and foreign merchants, 196, 

291, 307 n., 316 n., 318, 326 
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Edward I. and Jews, 151, 201, 204, 
28C7, 380, 384 

and legisiation, 261, 263, 280 f. 

and taxation, 153, 209 n., 229, 

274,'* 277^f. 

and towns, 212, 218, 264, 267, 

279 

Edward II., 193, 234 n., 291, 302 n., 

318, 326, 375, 333, -424, 439, 570, 
576, 656 

and Staple, 311, 814, 415 n. 

and Templars, 274, 380 

Edward III., 9, 341, 864, 369, 370, 
375, 485, 549 f., 570, 641 

policy of, 2651, 275, 298, 3101, 

377, 394, 470, 555 

and aliens, 209,* 292, 300 

and coinage, 326 f., 354, 396 

and Fieinings, 267, 268, 803, 

312 

and Gascons, 255, 267, 268, 

319, 394 

and Italians, 289, 380, 334 

and middlemen, 320 

and Sovereignty of Sea, 268, 

S03 • 

and taxation, 209, 277, 325 

and wages, 250, 334 f. 

and w^eavers, 193, 804 f., 373 

Edward lY., 374, 387, 433, 439, 458, 
520, 545, 570 

and cloth manufacture, 436 1 

and Exeter tailors, 192, 341 

and Hansards, 418, 422, 453| 

and protection, 308 n., 429", 

446 

Edward VI., 19, 438, 490 n., 495, 
497, 542 n., 551, 559, 560, 566 
Edward the Black Prince, 268 
Edward the Confessor, 2, 77, 85 n., 
88, 99, 102, 104, 105, 106, 110, 118, 
126, 139, 141, 151, 158, 163, 165 n., 
171, 217, 220 n., 248, 644 n., 645 n. 
Edward the Elder, 96, 102, 117 n. 
Edw^ard of Salisbury, 148 n., 644, 
645 n. 

Edwin, 141 
Edyehe, 528 
Eels, 171, 172, 181 
Egbert, King, 66, 88 
Egbert, Archbishop, 69 
Eggs, 121, 234, 388 n., 499 n., 526, 
629, 600 , 

Egleston, 635 
Igypt^ 196, 199, 477, 493 
Eilesi , in Ohondisgualdo (Hailes), 
':6a4' 

.iElbe,' 31 n., 

..Eleanor, . Countess of. Lei.eester, 242 
Elertana .(Bilerton), 636 
• S. Biigius, 86. n. 

Eliot, .Hugh, 504 ; 


Elizabeth, 21, 264, 288 n., 330. 483. 
484, 488, 497, 521, 550, 565, 566 ^ 

households under, 242 n. 

and Hansards, 422 

and pasture farming, 331 m, 

463 n. 

and serfdom, 402, 638 

and wages, 251, 449 n. 

Ell, 119 

— •• Elemish, 435 n. 

Ellerton, 636 
Elm, 454 
Elmet, 630 
Elmetta, 630 
Elsinore, 87 n. 

Ely, 72 n., 385 n., 403 n. 

Abbey, 168, 171 

Bishop of, 332 n. 

Ember Days, 500 
Embroiderers, 441 
Embroidery, 82, 294, 647 
Emperor, Men of, 131, 194, 197 
Employer, 4, 379, 407, 437, 441, 
442 n., 444, 524, 540, 552, 557 f., 
566, 625; see Master 
Employment, 390, 536, 536 n., 557 

constancy of, 19, 3iTo, 489 n. 

statute of, 396, 431 

Employments, differentiation of, 16, 
131, 438 

Empson, Eichard, 487 
Bmption, 276 
Ems, 409 

Enclosing, 44, 440 n., 448, 526, 527, 
530 md n., 632, 553 f., 558, 647 
Eudichamo presso di Maltona (Little 
Maries, Yecliiigham), 638 
Enemies, 331 n., 410, 411 n., 412 n., 
434, 456 ; see Pirate 
Energy, 10, 475 
Enfranchisement, see Serf 
English Channel, 300 
Engrossers, 214, 321, 324, 443 
Engrossing, 250, 320, 624, 543, 544 
and n. » 

Enhancing prices, 292, 300; st'e Kent 
Eninghe (Hejmings), 637 
Enquiry, Articles of, 163, 176 
Enterj)rise, 27, 83, 137, 46u, 475,, 
555, 562, 566, 642 

political, 463 n. 

Environment, 20, 27 
Equality of Taxation, 400 n. 
Equator, 477 
Eric, King, 417 
— Bishop, 91 n. 

the Bed, 90' 

Erling, 100 n. 

■Escelfordf Shelford . {Oanibs.}, 101 a. 
Esprit de corps, 464 
Esquimaux, 91 n., 114 n. 

Essarts, 398 a. 
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E&-ebnrn (Ashburn), 193 
Essex, 163, 188 n , 383, 400, 435, 
49S, 570. G35 n , 644 
Estanlee (StoBelr), 632 
Estate, management, 71, 235, 398, 
553 

Estimation, common, 253, 461 
Esturmy, William, 419 
Etlielied, 194 

Euesamo m Ciiondisgualdo (E^es- 
bam) C40 
Eiimemiis, 56 n 

Europe, 211, 442, 479, 555, 618, 647 
Evasions, 255 

Evesham, 125 n , 518, 640, 646 

battle of, 178 

Evictions, 529, 532, 553, 618 
Evidence, 23 f , 371, see Analogy, 
SuiMvalb, etc 
Evil May Day, 509 
Exactions, see Extoition 
Exchange, 114, 131, 357, 464, 466, 
546 

limits of, 115, 466 

^<^<5 Bills, 

Exchange^ Foreign, 155, 283, 328, 
362, 395, 432 n., 469, 481, 486, 542 
Exchequer, 140, 150, 283, 655 

importance of, 230 

organisation of, 156 f., 232 

of Jews, 201 

Exclusiveness, 262, 393 
Exemptions, 454, 490 
Exeter, 127, 217 n., 278, 281 n., 316, 
351 n., 416 n., 507 
-r — Danes in, 93, 173 

fair at, ISO n, 

gild of, 129 n. 

syiipd of, 287 

tailors of, 192, 340, 341 

trade of, 278, 316, 416 n. 

Exhaustion of Soil, 331 n. 
Exhibition, Anglo- Jewish, 201 f., 
205 n. 

Elon Domesday, 163, 174 
Expediency, 556, 558 
Exploration, see Discovery 
Exportation, limits to, 78 n., 130, 
416; see Bullion, Com, Wool 
Exports, 299, 411, 423, 425, 439, 
481 

Extensive, see Tillage 
Extenta, 167, 233, 234 n , 237, 401, 
558, 570, 576 
Extortion, 460, 465, 553 

of royal officials, 149, 176, 216, 

487 

Bee Prices. 

Extravagance, 433, 545,^556; see 
' Legislation, sumptuary 

EabricSj 310 


Factones, commercial, 198, 316 n., 
478, 555 

■ industrial, 441, 515 n., 523 

Factory Acts, 10 .. 

Fair, 3, 94, 98, 151 n.,* 169, 180, 
181 n., 182 n., 199, 324 n., 4B4, 
520, 646 f., 650 f, 

— aliens at, 194, 282, 293, 393 

decay of, 293, 370, 451 f. 

growth of, 180, 451 

organisation of, 180 n., 232 

prolongation of, 181, 182, 452 

AspeUa, 169 

Baitholomew, 452 n., 496 

S. Botolph, 181 n., 244, 302 n., 

452 , 

Burgundy, 370, 373 n , 422 

O^hester, 180 n., 650 n., 651 n. 

S Denys, 84, 650 

Exeter, 180 n. 

Herring, 224 n. , 226 

lush, 327 n. 

S. lies, 180 n., 186 n., 226 n , 

244 

S. Jaimes’, Biistoi, 451, 496 

Manchester, 213 n. 

Midsummer, 180, 452 

Beach, 451 

Bouen, 84 

Scaiboiough, 87 n. 

seaside, 52 n., 87 n. 

Stamfoid, 205 

Stouibridge, 180, 496 

— Troyes, 84 

Wmchestei, 181 n , 452 

Fair fold, 523 n. 

Falcare, 579 

-Fallow, 34 n., 74, 126 n., 527 
Falmouth, 480 n 

Famine, 100 n., 388, 389, 391, 547 
Fare, 800 

Farmers, 447, 644 n., 553, 559, 660, 
562 

Farms, Tenant, 398, 462 

combining, 526, 529, 559, 560 

See Domain. 

Faiming, high, 447 

pasture, 210, 331 n., 379, 403, 

442, 448, 462, 480, 526 f., 551, 558, 
565 

Faiming the Eevenue, 148, 216, 288 
See Agnouiture, Husbandry, Til- 
lage. 

Farriers, 340 n. 

Fathom, 119 
Faversham, 341 n., 507 
Feasts, 95 n. 

F6camp, Abbot of, 303, 303 u. 

Fees, 511, 640 
Fellowship, see Companies 
Fences, 169 
Fens, 67 
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Fenton, Mr J., 48 n. 

Ferdinand tlie Catholic, 288, 479, 491 
Ferm, 151 n., 158, 160 n., 176, 216, 
6?4, 653 
Feriiandiez, 477 
Fernando of Portugal, 469 
Ferrets, 406 22 . 

Ferry, 216 

Feudalism, 107 f., '134 1, 140 f. 
Fiandra (Flanders), 629 f., 640 f. 
Field, 43 11 .. 95 1, 173, 529, 532 

One, 42 n., 73 

^ Three, 74, 75, 126, 126 n., 527 

Fifteenths, see Tenths 
Finance, 231, 295, 561 
Finchale, 243 n. 

Fines, 654 

of Companies, 495, 

to Exchequer, 137, 190 n., 

212 I 230 

manorial, 106, 21/ 462, 526, 

530,11., 532 

Statutory, 334 

Fineshed, 639 

Fine vete (Fineshed)^ 639 

Finger, 119 

Fire, 228, 267 n., 508 

Firiot, 121 

Firma, 149 n., 592 

Firma Burgi, 226 

Fiseamp (Fecamp), 303 n. 

Fish, 196, 297 n., 309, 310, 321, 389, 
479, 499 n., 544 n. 

imported, 329, 396 .§ 

payments of, 117 n., 171 and 

n., 172 n., 418 

Fisheries, 100 n., 164, 233, 505 
Fisherman, 131, 171 andn., 321, 479, 
499, 651 

Fishing, 12 n., Bln., 499 n. 

trade, 482, 499, 500 

Fishmonger’s Company, 192 n., 299, 
322, 378, 383, 384 n. 

Fitzherbert. Sir Anthony, 553 n. 

J., 239', 402, 527, 533, 552 1,559 

■ B. H. 0., 553 n. 

Fitz-Bichard, William, 338 
Flambard, 138 

Flanders, 52 n., 181 n., *266, 269 n., 
303, 348, 416, '483, 542, 623, 628, 
645 f. 

- — fairs in, 181 n., 650 
~ galleys, 197 11 ., 414, 423, 425, 
426 n., 427, 460 

manufactures of, 192, 268, 
309 n.,. 460 

— piratas, 301 n., 302, 315 n. 
^,'_„„towns of, 183, 306, 312, 315, 
^ 348 ,- 

trade with, 176, 268, '290, 305, 
311,329,416. '" ■ 

See Flemings, Low Countries. ' ' 


Flax, 499 
Fleet, the, 228 

Fleet (Navy), 304, 411 n., 427 n., 
491, 645 

Flemings, 221, 329, 435 n., 642,' 649* 

immigration of, , 143, 186 f.® 

305, 341, 641 1, 648 f. 

tas artisans, 189, 649 

as bankers, 290 

* — ' as merchants, 187, 195, 302, 
650 

as weavers, 60, 186, 226, 305, 

341, 641, 647, 649, 653 

and Scotland, 348 

Flefca, 243, 243 n. 

Fletchers (Arrow-makers), 840 n. 
Flexley, 633 
Flintshire, 169 
Flocks, 72, 530 

Florence, 199, 289, 380, 427, 476, 
478, 493, 618, 628 
Florentines, 186 n., 198, 208, 290 n., 
417, 424 

~ — Wool Merchants, 210, 289, 395, 
423, 628 

Florins d’Escu, 327 ^ 

Fluctuations, see Prices 
Fluidity of capital, 463 
Fodder, 31, 36, 38, 73 
Foenus nauticum, 257 
Fold, 107 
Folkmoot, 63 
Folkrighfc, 99; see Land 
Font, 650 

Font’&.na (Fountains), 631 
Food, 309, 388, 470, 544 and n. 
Food rents, 149 n. 

Foot, 119, 125 n. 

Forcemakers (Casket maljers), 340 n, 
Forchepe, 617 
Ford, 633 

Fordamo Insulfolcho (Fordham), 637 
Forde (Ford), 633 
Fordham, 171 n., 637 
Ford’s Hospital, 522 n. 

Foreign, see Aliens, Towns, .Trade 

Forera, 614 

Foresight, 10, 13 

Forest, 64, 217 n., 271 

Forest of Dean, 65 

Forestaliers, 214, 263 n. 

Forestalling, 319, 320, 321, 322 
Forethought, II, 32 
Forfeiture, 394 
Fornace (Furness), »630 
Fornagium, 568. 

Forncett, 405 
Fortescue, Sir John, 469 
Forth, ^5 
Fortresses, 294 
Forts, 96, 96 n., 498, 547 
Founders, 340 a. 
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Foimtains, 631 
Fowey, 480 n , 508 
Fowls, 234 
Frames, bardic, 49 
‘France, 108, 140, 145, 333 n., 400, 
469, 479, 484 

commerce of, 197, 291, 293 n., 

356, 373 n., 425 ^ 

devastation of, 370, 422 

fairs in, 84, 370, 373 n , 650 f. 

peasants of, 401 

towns of, 183, 190 n., 293 n., 

b51 

wars of, 229, 309, 391, 411 n., 

451, 455, 483, 491, 529 
Francliises, Lords of, 334 
Francigenae, 173, 642 f. ; see also 
French 

Franciscan, 82 n., 209, 333 n. 

Fi aliens, 642 and n. 

Frankfurt, 194 n , 567 
Fiankpledge, 213, 213 n , 237, 237 n. 
Flanks, 49 n., 67, 71 
Fiaschelea (Flexley), 633 
Fraternities, 445 

See Gilds,^ Trinity House, etc. 
Fiaud, 434, 549 
Frazer, Mr J, G., 34 n., 35 n. 

Free Towns, see Towns 
Freedom, Economic, 100 

of Trade, 284, 285, 312 493 

Freehold, 282 

Freeman, 58 n., 100 n , 642 n 

piimitive English, 63, 92 

of a town, 189, 280, 282 

S^e Tenants, free. 

Freeman, Piof., 642 
Free Soldiers, 111 
Freights, 491 
Fieizes, 521 
French, 642 f. 

Art, 188 n. 

pirates, 801 n. 

townsmen, 173, 188, 446, 643 

*Fre&cobaldi, 424, 628 
Freseqes, 25 

Friais, 209, 210, 400, 443 
Fridays, 500 
Friesland, 410 n. 

Fiiscnm, 596 
Fiisia, 31 
Fiisian, S3 
Frith Gilds, 190 
Froissart, 267 
Frome, 164 n., L60 n. 

Frumentnm, 567 
Fugatores, 654 
Fuller, T., 307 

Fullers, 306, 438, 442, 518, 647, 652, 
654 

Fuller’s earth, 439 
Fulletby,.177 


Fulling Mills, 445 
Fnneral, 539 n. 

Furbishers, 340 n. 

Fmlong, 120 
Furness, 630 
Furniture, 297 
Furrow, 120 

Fms, 308, 309, 430 n., 606 
Fustians, 525 
Fyrd, 104, 127, 152 

Gablatores, 167 

Gablum, 104, 148 

Gafol, 104, 148, 162, 177 

Gam, greed of, 257, 460, 479 f , 557 f 

of traders, ^114, 257, 394 

reasonable ’gams, 250, 394 

Galleys, t^ee Flanders gallejs 
Gama, Vasco da, 478 
Game, 32 

Law, 406, 406 n , 409 

Games, 94, 406, 467 
Gantrel, M,, 642 n. 

Gardens, 554 
Gare, Henry, ^302 n. 

John, 350 

Garendon, 631 
Gaisomes, 530 n, 

Gascoigne, Aldebiande, 860 
Gascons, 197, 249, 290. 291, 318 h 
Gascony, 249 

■— — towns of, 212 n., 267 n 

trade with, 255, 207, 208, 290, 

£504, 319, 406 

Gasquet, F., 330 u , 831 n. 

Gau, 44 

Gaul, 58 n , 67, 81, 108 
CjauDse, J., 288 n 
Ga%el (Cavil), 191 n., 221 n., 651 
Gay, E. F., 529 n 
Gebur, 76 n , 78, 107, 134, 168 
Geese, 388, 526, 544 n 
Geld, 105, 112, 127, 162, 167, 177, 
180 n., 217 ; see also Danegeld 
GeldabiLity, 128 
Gem, 132 n. 

Genoa, 303, 304 n., 424 f., 473 n., 
476 

and the Ciusades, 147, 198 

Genoese, 413, 414, 476, 494, 502 
Gentiles, 202 n 
Gentleman, 525, 558 
8. George’s Gild, 446 n. 

George IV , 136 
Gerardus Lotaringus, 644 n. 
Gerberie, 643 n. 

German Ocean, 31 
Germans, 90, 525 

ancient, 28, 30, 33, 36, 37, 38, 

44, 49, 511, 98 

in London, 194; see Hansards 

Germany, 43 n., 155 n., 259 n. 
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Geimany, pea?ant= of 401 n 

towns of 94 n , IS^, 195 

uade ot 195 f , 285, 419 473 

tubes ot, 30 n , 52, 64, 107 

— - th¥ee-:Seld system, 76 
fairs, 86 

village community in, 36 n , 

38, 44 n., 46 n , 47 n , 78 
See Hanse 

Gei suma (Garsome) 580 n , G12 n. 
Gervaise of Canterbury, 648 
Gesithcund, 101 n. 

Gestam, 568 
Ghelzo (Kelso), 630 
Ghent, 35, 306. 348 643 n . G47 
Gheibord, Earl of^Chestei, 646 
Ghontisgualdo, 638 
Ghualtamo (Waltham) 64fi 
Ghuantona (Waltonj, 636 
Ghuldmghcimo (Coldmghami 630 
Gibialtai, 423, 491 n 

Stiaits of. 427 n , 476 

Gierondona (Gaiendonj 631 
Gieivalese (Jeivaulx;, 631 
Gilbeit of Ghent, 647 i. 

Gilbertme, 629 635 n 
Gildas, 60 

Gildhaila, Teutonica, 195, 422 
Gildisire (Wiltshiie) 6o2 
Gilds, 14, 26, 253, 261, 336 f , 384, 
445, 446, 464^ 466, 497 5C9 1., 
545 f , 548, 624, 651 t 

cnighten, 129, 211, 219, 223 

filth, 60 n., 129, 190 

merchant, 130, 186, 189 n., ^90, 

211, 217 218 n 219 f , 223 n., 226 
and n , 247, 2'-9, 843 f., 3SS n., 
615, 641 f.. 651 f , 655 , 

objects of, 190, 221, 259, 342 f, 

383 n., 384. 5o9 f., 522, 539 f , 653 

weavers, 191, 198, 305, 337, 

341, 345 m, 352, 624 f , 64l 652 

yeomen, 352 n , 443 

See Craft gild 

in Eranoe, 191, 333 337, 

34Sn, 349 

and towns, 191 f., 211, 225 t., 

340, 341, 383 n., 509, 521 
Gillingham, 450 n. 

Gilpin, B , 556 
Gimingham, 534 n 
Giraldus Gambrensis, 86, 187, 2S0n., 
641 

Girdlers, 347 n., 514 
Giidles, 438 
Giry, 223 n. 

Gisiebertus, 643 
Gistleswurds (Isle worth) 643 n. 
Gitterono (Wyttenng), 639 
Giuirsopo presso abliada (Worksop), 
638 

Glasgow, 95 


Glass, 81, 82 n., 132 n., 294. 297 
319 n. 387 
Glenluce, 630 
Globe, 476, 501 

Gloucester 169, 185 223 n , 282 n 
384 n , 385 n , 435, 507 
Gloucestershire, 167 n , 177 
Glovers, 214, 229, 340 n , 351 n. 
Gloves, 430 n. 

Goats, 163 
Godwin, 141 
Gokwelle, 637 

Gold, IS, 284, 395, 469, 478. 5^2, 
040 563 

Coinage cf 147 n , 303 n , 828 

329, 358, 432 

exportation of, 326, 395. 482 

542 f 

importation cf, 132 n 

navments in, 124, 827 n 890 

652' 

■ ratio of, to siivei '’“S ^42 

652 m 

Goldsmiths, 284, 327 328, 441 345 
563 

Good Parliament, 192 ^394. tJU 
Googe, Baiiiaby 313 n. 

Gothland, 88, 89 

Goths, 184 

Gouid, 121 

Gower, 187 

“Giace de Dieii,’’ 415 

Giace Dieu 632 

Gxanboiough, 586, 610 

GianHio (Giantham), 650 

Grantchestei 97 

Giantesete (Gi’'’ntcb^-'^^r' 16? n 

Grantham, 3^5 i. 5o7 vio 

Giapes, 90 

Giavesend, 498 

Gray, John Bishop of Nciwicn 
223 n , 227 n. 

Giazieis, 463 n,, 518, 544 
548, 551, 553, 565 
Grazing, see Farmmg, pastaie ’* 
Great Eastern Bailwa}, 456 , 

Gieat ii eland, 91 

Great Yarmouth, see Yai mouth 

Gieece, 27, 122 

Greed, 251, 257, 556 f., 562 

Greeks, 199 

Green, 3\Ir J, B , 351, 371, 384 n„ 
408 

Greenland, 82 n , 90 
Greensted, 1 ^8 n • 

Gregorius de Eokesle, 176 n. 
Gregory IX , 257 
Sa Gregory the Great, 85, lOS 
Greifsv^ald, 420 
Greneburgh, see Granbor(»ugh 
Grenellusso (Glenluce), 630 
Gresham Sir Bichard, "42 
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Gridegiiorda, 630 
Grievances, 421, 530, 534 
Giimesbi (Grimsb\), 637 
Giimesbi Inlendisia (Wellow near 
Gi imsby), 638 
Giimesby, see Giimsby 
Grimsby, 302 n., 385 n., 608, 637 f. 
Gioceis, 3, 324, 381, 382, 520,»624, 
c Oompames 
Grooms, 406 n 

Gross, Dr C , 129 n , 130 n , 210 n , 
221, 222 n , 223, 223 n., 345, 651, 
655 

Grossour, 318 
Giossteste, see Eobert 
Grotius, 804 n. 

Guaidona (Warden), 633 
Gaaiteira (Warre), 638 
Guaiverlea (Waverley), 633 
Guest, Di, 61 n. 

Guiceielionbo (Winch combe), 640 
Guienne, 266, 267, 268, 484 
Ginldfoid, 507 

Guildhall, 194, 220 n., 225, 246, 339, 
361 n., 384 n , 447 
Guinea, 477^ 

Guisboiough, 638 

Guitebi ostiattone (Whitby), 638 

Gull of Lyons, 304 n. 

Gull Stieam, 12 

Gulielmiis Gemmeticensis, 645 n. 

Guns, 412 n 

Gunter’s Cham, 120 

Gunton, 439 

Guy, 307 n. 

Gi^venne, see Guienne 

Haberdashers, 324 n., 340 n., 382, 
520 

Hackney men, 300 n. 

Haco, 302 
Hadleigh, 385 n. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 55 
Hageleia (Hagley), 165 n. 
.Ha^eby, 635 
Hailes^ 634 
Hainault, 304 
Hakluyt, 554 
Hale, Ai’chdeacon, 149 n. 

Hales, John, 531, 532, 552 
Halfdene, 45 n. 

Half-hundred, 126 
Halifax, 822 n., 515 n. 

Hail, 295 n. 

maik, 444^ 

Hall, Mr H., 156 n., 158 n., 160 n., 
193 n., 235 n., 354 n., 534 n., 
549 n., 550 n., 597 n., 656 

John, 387 n. 

Halldor, 83 

Hamburg, 52 n., 183, 195, 409, 420 
Hampole, 637 


Hampshire, 165 n., 454 
Hampton (Southampton), 302 n. 
Hansards, 195, 293, 407, 417 f., 
496 

and Wars of Eoses, ^^^2 

m Boston, 195, 316 n., 418 n., 

453 

in London, 195, 307, 421, 422, 

654 

in Lynn, 195 

See Emperor. 

Hanse, 223 n. 

League, 88, 183, 301, 409, 

416 t, 492, 497 

Towns, 415 

Northern, 184 

See Gild merchant, Hansard. 
Hanssen '5 32 n., 43 n., 45 n., 74 n., 
75, 75 n., 76 n 

Haibours, 97, 169, 480 n., 497, 498 
Harepipes, 406 n. 

Hailand, Mr J., 309 n. 

Harlaxton, 385 n. 

Haileian MSS. (British Museum), 
552 n. 

Haiold, 139, 141, 179 n. 

Harold Haarfager, 89 
Harris, 12 n. 

Harris, Dionysius, 494 
Harris, M. D., 174 n , 436 
Hanison, W., 565 
Harrys, 554 n. 

Harvest, 530 n. 

Ha»’wich, 385 n., 456, 505 
Haslingfelde (Haslingheld), 166 Du 
Hatfield, 652 n 
Hatteclyf, William, 432 n. 

Hatters, 340 n 
Hauochestone, see Hauxton 
Hauxton, 101 n 
Havens, 469, 491 
Haverfordwest, 224 n , 508, 649 
Hawking, 169 
Hawkins, Sir John, 605 
Hawsted, 404 

Hay, 38, 39, 40, 678 n., 606 
Hayward, 25, 238, 597 
Headington, 454 
Headland, 44 
Headman, 47, 47 n , 95 n. 

Hearth tax, 105 

Heaumers (Helmet makers), 340 n. 
Hedgerows, 527, 528, 532 
Hedging, 529, 553 f. 

Hedmgham, 188 
Helgoland, 84 
Hehgoiand, 301 
Helluiand (Newfoundland), 90 
Helmold, 87 n. 

Helston, 508 
Hemp, 499, 606 

Henley, Walter of, 75 n. ; see Walter 
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Henry I., 129, 1S6 n., 138, 174, 
17i n., 177, 191, 218, 652 f. 

and coinage, 154 

—— and Flemings, 187, 190, 648 f., 
655 

and the Exchequer, 148 

Henry II. , 139, 146, 152, 156, 160 m, 
191, 194, 209, 273, 295, 341 n., 
568, 616, 651 -n., 653 and n., 
654 n., 655 

and coinage, 154 

and Flemings, 191, 648 f. 

— '5- and the Exchequer, 156 
Henry III., 143, 152, 160 n., 191, 
194, 195, 209, 274 n,, 295, 307 n., 
311, 838, 568 n. 

Henry IV., 374, 420, 432 n. 

and rural employrnent, 449, 

516, 518 

and shipping, 409, 410, 414 n. 

merchant companies, 415 

piracy, 410, 419, 49S 

Henry V., 327 n., 411, 414 n., 424 n. 
432 

shipbuilding, 413 

smuggling, 492^ 

Henry VI., 374, 376, 403 n., 414 m-, 
432, 441, 449, 454 

and piracy, 411 

and serfdom, 402 

and tillage, 407, 448 

Henry VII., 21, 331 n., 376, 391 n„ 
482 n., 488, 492, 501, 506, 515, 537 

policy of, 471, 500 

treasure of, 486, 488, 54{f 

and gilds, 512 f. 

and sheep farming, 448, 526, 

629 

and shipping, 490, 499 f. ^ 

Henry VIII., 218, 484, 489, 601, 
607, 543, 545, 648, 564 n., 666, 
624 

fishing, 499 

gilds, 511, 512 

and coinage, 488, 542 

and monasteries, 488 ■ 

— ^ and poor, 538 n., 539 n. 

and sheep farming, 529 

— - and shipping, 491, 497 f., 504 
— — and' trade, 494 
Henry (Bishop of Winchester), 175 
Henry of Huntingdon, 130, 196 
Henry, “the Navigator,” 414 n., 475 
Hens, 526, 544 n., 583, 606 
Heralds, 436 n., .468' 

Herbert, W., 382 xi., 383, 383 n. 
Herbert of C-herbury, Lord, 484 
Hercia, 598 
Herds, 527, 529 
Herdsmen, 398, 528 
Hereford, 155 n., 189 n., 223, 223 
282 n., 385 n., 607, 643, 646 
Hereward, 72 n., 171 


Heriettum, 684 
Heriot, 64, 584 
Herleston (Harston), 101 n. 
Herring, lOOn.,226, 307, 320,382,582 

Busses, 413 

Hertford, 96 

Hertfordshire, 61, 181,404,591,644-11. 
Heyd, W,, 194 n. 

Heynings, 637 
Heys, 406 n. 

Hida, see Hide 
Hidage, 153 

Hidages, the Tribal, 29 n. 

Hidation, 165 

Hide (of land), 118 n., 125 f., 161, 103. 

164, 165, 170, 171 n., 173 n., 644 
Hides, 2, 61, 87 n., 181, 277 
High Almaine, 293 
Highland, 534 
Highway, 451, 530 n, 

Higid, 3S, 42 
Hilton, 632 
Hire, 256, 390 
Hireling, 429 
Historians, 20 n., 24 
Histories, 24 

History, 7,8, 9, 17, 22, 24, 108, 113, 182 
Hitohin, 44 n., 73 n. 

Hoards, 117, 137, 207, 208, 274. 288, 
296, 364, 367, 463, 545 
Hobhouse, Bishop, 96 n. 

Hohlbaum, Dr, 628 
Holderness, 631 

Holdings, 41, mt, 211, 528, 632, 
5%4, 553, 643 

subdivision of, 179, 273, 401 

combination of, 211, 529 "' 

Holidays, 30, 838, 390, 406 n. , 440 d., 
449, 534 

Holinshed, 335 n, » 

Holland, 291, 410n., 412 n., 415 n., 
418 

Holland Bridge, 636 

Holm Cultram, 630 

Holton, 240 

“Holy Ghost,” 413 

Holy Land, 147, 205, 212, 274 

Homestead, 33 

Hondhabbande, 584 

Honey, 72, 172 

Hoo, John, 547 

Hops, 180 n. 

Hore, Master, 505 
Horn castle, 177, 385 n. 

Horne, Alderman, 383 n. 

Horse bread, 569 * 

Horsei (Horaeheath), 103 n. 

Horses, 129, 171 n., ISOn., 18S c., 
256, 300, 388, 530 n., 553 
Horse -'Shoes, 412 n. 

Horsey, 101 n. 

Hortlciiltiire, 554 
Hospitality, 276 n* 
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Hospitallers, 209 
Hospitals, 408, 522 
Hospitium, 149 
Hostelry, 280, 821 
.Hosts, 292, 432 

Hours of work, 342, 391, 523, 535, 
536 

Householder, 178, 343, 429, 431, 511, 
520, 530 n , 655 

Households, 37, 41, 77, 420, 509- 
524, 553 

accounts of, 242 t 

oigamsation of, 239 1 

Eoyal, 243, 276 

House late, 218, 654 
Houses, 32, 36, 169, 172, 246 n , 256, 
295 n , 352, 444, 506, 512, 524, 529, 
532, 534, 624 
Jews\ 201 

Tudoi 242. See Steelyard 

Houton, 240 , see Holton 
Hoveden, Koger, 87 n. 

How, 450 n 

Howaid, Loid High Admnal, 498 
How aid, Lord ^Y., 242 u. 

Howard, Sir Edward, 401 
Hubert, 161 ~ 

Hugh, Bishop, 175 

Bigod, 648 

of G-rantmesnil, 643 n. 

Hugh the Limeburnei, 340 n. 

Hull, 227 n , 278, 279 n., 316, 385 n., 
411 n , 413, 416, 420, 496, 507 
Humbiestou, 639 
Hundred, 44, 101, 126 
Hundred Bolls, 100, 175 f., 198, 216, 
2D6, 271, 311, 369, 404 
Hundred Years’ War, 298, 422 
Hungarian, 89 
Huns, 184 

Hunting, 12 n., 32, 35 n., 169, 406 n. 
Huntingdon, 158, 160, 161, 191, 
385 n,, 652 f. 

Canons of, 160 

Huntingdonshu'e, 158, 160 n., 179, 
• 455 n 

Husbandman, 543, 553, 560, 563, 
565 

Husbandman’s Song, 271 n. 
Husbandry, 71, 532 n., 534, 563 

Convertible, 76, 527, 528, 529, 

532, 553 

Treatises on, 71, 238, 239, 

552 f. 

See Agriculture, Three-field, 
Tillage. 

Husbands, 405, 534* 

Hustmg, 98, 181 n , 224, 452 
Huvelin, 182 n., 311 n. 

Hyndmau, H. M., 439 
. Hypothesis, 655 


Iceland, 45 n., 84, 89, 93, 293 n., 
418, 419, 419 n., 476, 492, 501 n. 
Ickneild Boad, 181 
Ideas, 17, 552 
Idleness, 537, 556 f, 

Ilchester, 508 

Ilchona (Hilton, Staffs ), 633 
Illuminating, 25, 81 
Immigration, 188, 305, 430, 641 f., 
648 

Imports, 132, 196, 318, 426 f , 430 n. 

policy regal ding, 130, 299, 317, 

396, 426, 429, 481 
Impositions, 550 
Impotent Pooi, 541 
Inch, 119 
Incomes, 530 n. 

India, 78^ 85, 100, 389 n. 

analogies with, 26, 33 n., 37 n., 

39 n , 45 n , 47 n., 103 n. , 112, 143 

routes to, 198, 477 

trade with, 478, 505 

Indies, 416, 485, 505 , see East 
Industry, 7, 8, 12 n , 13, 17, 18, 22, 
77, 137, 179, 262, 546, 565 f., 642 f. 

depiessioh of, 373, 440 

displacement of, 509, 511, 518, 

520, 551 

domestic, 441 

household, 192, 245 

local, 65 

planting of, 298, 304, 482, 525, 

641 f. 

regulation of, 342, 343, 380, 

4<?1 f , 656 

See Assize, Grafts, Cloth-manu- 
factuie, Legislation, Protective. 
Ine, 76, 79, 101 n 
Iilfangenethief, 584 
Infiuence, Boman, 20 n., 30, 49 n., 
56, 60, 98, 107 f., 184 

of current opinion, 10, 2531, 

360 

of merchants, 270, 363, 374, 

379 1, 396, 471 

of the Crown, 29, 67, 133, 

136, 148, 212, 275, 302 n., 374 

of England in India, 144 

See Chiistianity, Danes, Flemings, 
Italians, Normans, Papal 
Ingaevones, 30 n. 

Ingoidemers (Ingoldmells), 240 
Innkeepers, 280, 280 n 
Inqmsitio Oantabrigiensis, 162, 163, 
644 and n. 

Inquisitio Eiiensis, 171 n., 174 
Inquisitions, 162 
Insciiptions, 23, 91 n. 

Inspeximus, 212 
Institutions to benefices, 330 
Intensive, see Tillage 
Intercursus Magnus, 494 
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Interest, 203 250, 36 d f , 558 and u. 

- i.iivaie, 137, 479, 55b, 561 

See XJsuiv. 

Intwpietation of facts, 19, 543 
In-tov:'n* 33 n 
Imentoiy 71, 17-1, 234 
In waul, 141, 149 

Ipswich, 97 222 n 226 n , 261, 
278, 2S1 345, 385 n , 507 
IielanO. 120, 146, 283, 308, 480, 
^ oOl, 548 

— ♦ Danes in, 93 n 174 

fans m, 327 n 

land tenuie in, 48 n , 112 n. 

monastic civilization in, 63 n , 

86 93 n 

tiade with, 86, 173 ISO n. 

lush, 2 n , 90 180 n., 445 

in Iteland, 89 

lion 1, 2, 12, 41 u., 65, 169, 181, 
442 n. 

Iionv.oiks, 521 
Isabella of Spam, 288, 479 
Iscippitona (Sibton), 634 
Isle of Man 105 n * 

Isle of Wight, 83, 301 n. 425, 529, 
632 

T''- ■'■''nihe (Spalding), 639 
I u.- c-' -.8n, 

Istallea In Gildisire (Stanlegh), 632 
Istanfeltro -i"? 

Istanfoite 632 

Isticchi Sigualdo (Stykeswcld), 637 
Italian aitisans, 430, 446 ^ 

Ecclesiastics, 207 

hnanciers, 288 f , 424 

merchants, 198, 315, 423 n., 

433, 452 n , 618, 628 > 

Italy, 56, 85 n , 89, lOS, 304 n., 423, 
468, 474, 628 

Black Death in, 330 n 

consuls in, 417 

mteicouise w^th, 184, 198, 423, 

427 f., 433 n 

and Levant, 147, 184 

S. Ives Fair, 180 n , 186 n , 226 n,, 
244 

Ivory, 114, 115, 132 n. 

Ixola di Ghuccho (I. of Wight), 632; 
see Quarrer 

Jac'b^ Mr J , 200, 201, 206 a. 

Jac'iuerie, 401 n 

S. .Irmes’ Fair, 451, 196 

S. James’ Day, 83 

James I., 21, 231 n 

Jay, John, 501 

Jedw^oith, 630 

Jen kin son, 506 

Jenks, Prof , 43 n , 7S, 534 n. 
Jernemuthe (lannonthj, 321 n. 
Jfisey, 120 
Jerusalem, 147 


Jeiusaiem, Patiiaich of 85 a 
Jenaulx, 631 
Jet, 196 

Jewels, 274, 275, "95 

Clown, 309, 364, 400 412 n 

Jewry, 654 

Jews“ 179 n., 200, 206, 208, 252 ^60, 
36>h 3b7, 65-1: n 

-- — conversion of, 203, 205 238 

employments of, 86 n , 202 n. 

expulsion of, 151, 206, 286, 

380, 384 

hostility to, 200, 201, 204, 206, 

286 

status of, 150, 200, 206, 226, 

285, 651 
Joceus, 205 

John, Bishop of Iceland, 419 n. 
John de Baiton, 303 n. 

John de Twvetoid, 448 
John, King 143, 146, 151, 152, 176n , 
190 n , 192, 194, 297, 31S, 653 n. 
John le Blount, Mavor of London, 
330 

John of Gaunt, 404, 414 n 
John of Kewpoit, 302 ^ 

John I. ot Portugal, 411 n 
John the Good, of Fiance, 356 
Jomt-lamily, 28, 3b n , 11, 45 n. 
Joscelm ot Haireiz, 160 
Jouineyuian, 347, 351 f ,429, 442 f., 
480, 509, 511 f„ 518, 523, 521 

gilds, 443, see Servants 

Jubilee Book 384 nu. 

Judges, 134, 513 
S Julian, 640 n. 

Julius IT , 485 
Jumieges, 86 n. 

Jung Sir Salai, 234 n. •» 
Jiuisdiction, 142, 149, 174 n., 207, 
224, 2*27 ; see Couits 
Jus stapulae, 311 n 
Justices of the Peace, 375 n., 445, 
449 n., 611, 513, 535 n 

iu Erie, 177, oil 

Justinian, 269 
Justiniano, Baptista, 494 
Just Price, Ade Price 
Jutes, 54, 57 

Kafirs, 34 n , 35 n , 64 n. 

Kailes, 406 
Kampen, 420 
Kaiens, 34 n., 43 n 
Karlsefne, 114 n ^ 

Keary, C F , 43 n., 57 n , 89 n. 
Eegworth, 310 n 
Eelnani, 165 u., 167 n. 

Kelso, 6o0 

Kemp, John, 193, 305 
Kendal, 345 
clotn, 431 

Kent, 58, 60 n., 61, 350, 333, 400, 404 
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Kentish Cherries, 554 n. 

Kersej's, 435 
Kett, Eobert, 489 
Kidderminster, 518 
Kidnappers, 410 
Kiew, 196 
Kildon, 638 
Kmcaidineshire, 42 n. 

King, 45, 63, 104, 133, 135, 174 n., 
231, 547 f., 550, 557, 5601, 563 n., 
564, 624, 643, see Ciown 
Kmg’s Beam, 289 n., 324 
Brief, 654 

Peace, 142, 145, 149, 161, 186, 

190 n., 282, 304, 369 
Kingston on Hull, 279 
Kingswood, 632 
Kington, John, 419 
Kinner, 634 
Kirkby, G39 
Kirkham, 638 
Kirkscot, 642 n. 

Kirkstall, 631 
Kirkstead, 631 

Knights Templars, see Templars 
Knollys, Si^; Bobert, 450 n 
Knyghton, 333 n., 645 
Kovalevski, Dr, 33 n., 47 n., 63 n , 
330 n., 333 n. 

Laballa (Le Dale), 635 
Labour, 4, 5, 18, 22, 398, 546 

agricultural, 332, 406, 440, 

448 f, 527 

and property, 99 n., 275‘n 

productive and unproductive, 

557 

lent, 16, 106 

Labourer, -5, 63, 398, 406, 464, 533, 
544, 560 

free, 168, 379 

prosperity of, 20 n., 390, 439 n. 

standard of comfort of, 30, 

888 f. 

Laoourers, statutes of, 329, 334, 379, 
397., 409, 448, 534 
See Hours, Servants 
Labrmieia di Ghontisgualdo (Bru- 
erne), 633 
Laenland, 64 n. 

Lagemanni, see Lawmen 
La Ghalea in Sifolco (Langley, 
Norfolk), 635 

Lagraziadio (Grace Dieu), 632 
Lailand (Leyla^id), 166 n. 

Lalanda (Launds),. 639 
Lambarde, Mr, 552 n. 

Lambs, 544 n. 

Lammas lands, 174 n. 

Lamond, Miss, 238 n., 662 n,, 641 
Lampreys, 302 n. 

Lanark,. 3 


Lancashire, 1, 167 n. 

Lancaster. 508 

Duke of, 386 

Lancastrians, 383, 422, 425, 457-1*521 
Land, as a factor in production, 4, 
5, 18 

assignment of 32, 41, 43, 45 n.. 

61 

tenure of, 47 n., 55, 99, 105 

141, 217 n., 398 n , 532, 642 

value of, 164, 171 n , 332 

Land tax, 112, 296 
Landlord, 4, 106, 379, 385, 464, 532, 
544, 553 f., 556; see Manoi, Lord of 
Lanfranc, 207 

Langhalea (Langley, Leics,), 637 
Langley (Leicesters ), 637 
Langley -(Noi folk), 635 
Language, 108 

Lantainame (Llantarnam), 632 
Lapland, 505 
Laroccia (Eoche), 631 
Lastage, 218 
Lateran Council, 286 
Latifundia, 1^0 

Latimer, Bp Hugh, 556, 563 n. 

La Trimtade di Londra (Holy 
Trinity, London), 640 
Latten, 132 n., 430 n 
Lauder (Berwicks.), 44 ru, 73 
Lciugharne, 39 n. 

Launceston, 507 
Launds, 639 

Lavaldio, 631 ; see Vaudev 
Lavenham, 373, 385 n. , 440 n. 
Laventone (Lavington), 165 n 
Lavualderia (Welbeck), 635 
Lawmen, 93, 214 
Laws, 263 

Biehon, 70, 78 n., 123, 124 

Breteuil, 211 n. 

Merchant, 182, 182 n., 185, 316 

Eoman, 27, 30, 256 

Sociological, 26 

Welsh, 44 n , 70, 78 n. 

See Canon, Oomts, Custom. 
Layse, 527, 528 
Lead, 2, 65, 196 

Leadam, Mr, 368 n , 402 n., 416 n., 
451 n., 455 n., 532 n., 533 n , 624 
Leadenhall, 510 
League, 120 

Leases, 135 n., 167, 405, 528, 544 n. 

Stock and Land, 397, 403, 462, 

570, 586 

Leather, 277, 339, 430 n. 
Lecchebomo (Lekel^orn), 638 
Leconfield, 242 
Le Dale, 635 
Ledesia (Leeds), 630 
Leeds, 60, 630 
Leet, 163 n., 227 
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Xesatine Council, 105 
Legislation, 21, 137, 262 f., 269, 560, 
566 

— — sumptuary, 298, 309, 310, 379; 
etc. 

Leicester, 102, 211 n., 226, 247, 
: 333 n., 385 n., 507, 547, 630, 
648, 650 

— Jews at, 206, 286 n. 

lawmen of, '214 

i — - predial services at, 3, 174 n., 

' ' 215, 226 

Koman, 59 

S. Mary’s, 639 

Leicestershire, 643 n, 

Leheborn, 638 
Leland, 521 

■ Lent, 117 n., 181, 479, 499 a., 500, 
527 

Leuton, 181, 639 
Lentona (Lenton), 639 
Leonard, Miss, 44 n., 408, 536, 539 
Leopard’s head, 284, 441 
Lepers, 247 n., 248 n. 

Lepers’ Hospital, CamJjridge, 180 
Leprosy, 247 n. 

Lettelecoia (Netley [Lettley]), 632 
Letters, 424, 505, 537 

forged, 207 

of credit, 249, 553 n. 

: of Marque, 412 n. 

/ of quittance, 235 

of reprisal, 302 

of safe conduct, 304, 412 n., 

413 ' ^ 

patent, 306, 381 n., 399 n., 411, 

445, 507 
Lettley, 632 

Levant, 147, 477, 478, 494 
Levasseur, 190 n., 333 n, 
Leverington, 454 
Lewebrere, Ohristin, 221 
Lewes, 86 n., 123 n., 508 
Lewisham, 85 
Leyland, 166 n. 

Libelle of English Polycye, 427, 
457, 469 
Liber, 642 n. 

— Eliensis, 171 n. 

— Winton,' 174,, 175, 655, n. ,■ 
Liberties, 190 n. 

Dibourne, 268 
Licenses, 406, 490, 537 
Lichfield, 385 n. 

Lieberrnann, Dr, 107, 628 
Ligurians, 199, 424 
Lille, 293 n. ** 

Limerick, 94 n. 
limits, 12 

of exchange, 115 

physical, 14, 474 

'Limners, 340, n. , 

a H. 


Lincoln, 93, 173, 281 n., 294, 316, 
385 n., 636 

bishop of, 161 

Countess of, 239, 240 

decay of, 316 n., 454 f., 507 

Jews at, 201 

Eoman, 59 

^ Catherine’s, 636 

weavers in, 652 f. 

Li]5coln shire, 91, 92, 177, 302 n. , 
637, 643, 647 
Lindsey, 244 

Linen, 130 n., 309 n., 479, 520 
Linen-drapers, 520 
Linen-weavers, 187 n., 309, 309 n., 
353 n. 

Lisbon, 474, 476, 478, 501 
Liscarret (Liskeard), 165 n. 

Lisieiix, 355 

Liskeard, 165 n., 385 n., 507 
Literature, Economic, 552 ; see 
Husbandry 
Litfcle Maries, 638 
Littleport, 234 n. 

Liuia, li parcho di (Louth Park) , 631 
Liverpool, 95 n., 508 ^ 

Livery, 446, 506; see Companies 

Livonians, 419 

Llandafi, 650 

Llantarnam, 632 

Llondra, 640; see London 

Lloyd, 501 

Load, 124 n. 

Load penny, 128 n, 

0 ^ the Peak, 124 n. 

Loans, 151, 208, 256 f., 360 384 1, 

411, 558 

gratuitous, 208, 259, 364, 530 n.; 

see Usury 

Locke, J., 99 n., 275 n. 

Locks, 81 

Lofasfeltro (Luffield), 640 
Loiterers, 540 
Lollards, 404 
Lombard St., 491 
Lombards, 287 f., 433 

business of, 198, 360, 86^ 

hostility to, 289, 429 

See Italians. 

Lombardy, 185 

London, 178 n., 18r5, 198, 217 n., 
261, 281, 283, 300 n. , 319, 346 n., 

■ 383 n., '■ 385 n., '396,. 420, 428, ■ 
435,; 444, 449, 453,' 474, 544 n., 
547, 'eiS, 620, 624, 328, 647, 650, ■ 
652:1.. . . 

- — - Aldgate, 451' 

- — ~ apprenticeship .In, 345, 449 , 
~ Assi^^e of bniidings, 228, 267 n., 
295.;;.., 

— Bishopsgate, 451 

— Black Death in, '333 n., 351 

. ' .45 
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London, Blanchapleton, 511 

Bridge, 228 

coal in, 279 

custom of, 129, 173, 218, 224, 

230, 291, 345 f., 348, 361 n., 450, 
616 

Danish, 93 

defence of, 410 

Eastcheap, 176 n. 

Flemings in, 187, 221 

Gascons in, 197, 318 

Gild, 129, 219, 226, 343, 383 n. 

Holy Trinity, 640 

influence of, 392 f. 

Italians in, 198, 423 f., 430 n., 

452 n. 

Jews in, 205, 288 

Lombard St., 491 

Mayor of, 191, 227, 337, 339, 

342 n., 360, 361 n , 381, 383, 386, 
493, 510, 514, 624 
~ — - Mint m, 155, 283 

Police, 280 

Portsoken, 130 n. 

ratmg in, 229, 248, 617 

Boman, 56, 59 

S. diement Danes, 93 

S. Martin’s, 510 

S. Paul’s, 8, 175 

shipping of, 197, 491 

Templars in, 274 

wards of, 180, 212, 383; see 

Companies, Steelyard, Weavers 
Londra, see London 
Longedune (Longdon), 166 -n. 

Long Island, 90 

Long Melford, 373, 440 u. 

Looms, 524, 648, 653 
Lords, 5ouse of, 533 
Lorimeis, 338 
Lorrame, 183, 197 
Lostwithiel, 385 n , 507 
Lot, 44, 189, 190, 191 n., 216, 
221 n , 553 
loouth, 385 n. 

Louth Park, 631 
Loventme, 165 n. 

Low Countries, 268, 306, 312, 425, 
426 n , 650, see Flandeis, Nether- 
lands 

Lubeck, 183, 195, 409, 420 
Lucca, 177 n. , 197, 198, 338 n 

Aldebiand of, 198 

Lucrum cessans, 257 
Ludlow, 188,.385 n, 507 
Luffield, 640 

Luizenstrj (Leicester), 630 
Luizestrj (Leicester), 639 
Lupset, 557 - 

^ Lushbournes, 327 n. 

Lutherans, 536 
Lusemhourg, 327 n. 


Luxuries, 196, 244, 424, 426, 550 ' 
Lyme, 507 
Lymmgton, 385 n. 

Lynches, 44 

Lynn, 221, 227 n., 302, 3»B5 n!, 516 

decay of, 456 

Hansards at, 195, 422 ^ 

Jews at, 205 

— - trade of, 181, 198, 278, 420 

Lynn Bishop, 507 
Lyons, 197, 423 
Lyons, Bichard, 384, 404 

McArthur, Miss, 449 n, 

Maceiius, 568 
Machinery, 444 
Madagascar, 4*77 
Madeiwi, 477 
Madi, 34 n. 

Maenol, 111 n, 

Magna Carta, 9, 192, 290, 431 n 
Magnates, 2C6 n. 

Magnificence, ob7 
S. Magnus, 93 
Magyars, 184 

Mahommedans, 86 n., 185, 196, 471 
Mail, coats of, 50 n. 

Marne, Sir H. S., 47 n., 98 n. 
Mainz, 194 n. 

Maitland, Professor, 37 n , 

75 n , 93 n , 96 n., 99 n., 

101 n , 111, 117 n , 126 J 
127, 172 n , 174n , 181 m, 

23-1 n , 398 n., 643 n. 
i^aize, 33 n. 

Mnior, 91 n. 

Majorca, 426 n. 

Malabar, 477 
Malabestia, Bichaid, 205 
Mala tolta, 277 
Malden, Mr, 284 n., 317 n. 

Maldon, 385 n., 508, 635 n. 
Malmesbury, 127, 523 ; see Willian 
Malt, 172, 530 n., 585 
Malteby (Maltby), 310 n. 

Malton, 636 

Maltona (Malton), 636, 638 
Malvern, 169 n. 

Malveisations, 175, 232 
Manasses, 200 n. 

Manchester, 213, 213 n., 214, 247 
401 n., 520 

School, 552 

Mancus, 117, 122 
Mandeville, Sir John, 475 
Maneiium, 112; see Manor 
Hanoi, X63 f., 172, 176, 211, 229 t, 
3971,546 

accounts of, 171, 232 f., 591^ 

decay of, 375 f., 397, 404 f., 

450 


officials of, 237 
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Manor, origin of, 29, 108, 111 
- — its fiscal character, 112, 127, 
166 

— — lords of, 5, 45, 99 n., 106, 
UBl 131, 166, 212 f., 340, 398, 
403 f.j 521, 534, 544 ; see Courts 
Manor house, 295 n. 

Manuel of Portugal, 478 
Manufactures, see In'dustry 
Manumissions, 401, 402, 533 
Manure, 40 n., 42 and n., 57S 
Maps, ^476, 501, 501 n. 

Marcliebi Inlendisie (Markeby), 638 
Maroianus, 56 n. 

Marfleet, 129 n. 

Margam, 632 

Margaret, Countess of Lincoln, 239, 
240 » 

Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 95 

Queen of England, 422 

Queen of Denmark, 417 

Maricche (Maryke), 637 
Marisea, 636 ^ see Mattersey 
S. Mark, 503 

Mark, 125, 180, 223 n,, 527, 529, 
652 and n*, 654 
Markeby, 638 
Market cross, 80 
Market-place, 80, 95, 246 
Markets, 3, 98, 169, 270, 430 n., 
461 n., 460, 530 n., 544 m, 563, 
646 f., 653 

and origin of towns, 80, 94 n., 

96 

Markgemeinschaft, 45 n. 

Markland (Nova Scotia), 91 n. 
Marlborough, 189, 654 n., 655 
Marrock (Morocco), 427 n. 
Marseilles, 84, 197, 423 , 

Marshall, Waiter, Earl of Pembroke, 
240 

Mart, 312, 496, 651 
Martona (Merton), 640 
Mary, Queen, 451, 519, 549, 550 
Maryke, 637 
Masham, 451 n. 

Mason, Mr, 34 n. ^ ■ 

Masonry, Buildings 
Masons, 334, 340 n., 347, 412 m, 
441 and n., 443, 646 f. , 650. ■ , 
Massachusetts, 90 . 

Masses, 129 n., 540 
Mast, 72 ' 

Master, 350, 351 n., 443, 444, 509, ■ 
512, 544 

Materials, 357, 463 

embezaling, '513 

— ~ fox cloth trade, 102 f., 308, 425, 
43B 

■ for shipbuilding, 490 

— - import of, 429, 444 
Matilda, Queen, 143, 180 


Mattersey, 636 
“Matthew,” 503 
Matthew Paris, 208 
May, John, 419 n. 

May Pair, 452 

Mayor, 227, 333 n., 341, 386, 514, 
514 m, 624 

cl the staple, 222 n., 312, 316 

See London. 

Meadow, 88 f., 43, 45, 62, 73, 76, 164 
Measures, 118 1, 237, 260, 412 n., 
434 

Meat, 73, 196, 499 n., 529 ; see 
Bations 

price of, 500 n., 543 

Meaux, 631 
Meckienburgh, 87 n. 

Mediterranean, 122, 143, 185, 197, 
417, 473, 474, 493, 618 
Medium of exchange, 116, 122, 256 
Meitzen, 37 n., 44 n., 47 n. 
Melcombe, 456 
Meldrede, see Meldreth 
Meldreth, 166 n. 

Melrose, 400 n., 629 
Melton, 635 n. 

Mendicancy, 536 n. 

Meneschef, 579 
Mensura rasa, 577 
Mensuration, 554 

Mercantile System, 14, 247, 329, 378, 
382, 395 i, 433 n., 470, 4781, 551, 
562, 563 

Mercenaries, 50, 105, 139, 424, 648 f. 
Mercers' Company, 324 1, 338, 381, 
382, 494 3 

Merchants, 16, 54, 181, 270, 338 n., 
353, 468, 5561, 642, 6461, 649 1, 
655 

and artisans, 20 n., 189 n., 

223 n., 337, 651 f. 

Adventurers, 317 n., 345 n,., 

416, 468 n., 404, 496, 497, 511, 
519, 623 

Danish, 93 

Eastland, 383, 418 

English, 128, 291, 319, 338, 

374, 377, 381, 387, 410, 412 m, 

■ 415 1, 433, 446, 470, 474, 490, 506, 
549, 550, 554, 535, 559, 622 

— Flemish, 193, 302, 315 n. 

Florentine, 198., 208, 424 

German, 194, 197 

Irish, 2 n., 180 n. 

Italian, 628 * 

— London, 377* 383, 392, 422, 
423, 471 

■—■ Papal, 207, .208, 36?, -432 

— Bouai, 187, 197 
Viking, 32 n. 

— - Welsh, 282 n.; see Allen, Gas» 

'. co.n, .Inliueace, Italian, Stride 

. 45 — 2 ' 
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Merchant Tailors’ Company, 444 
Merchet, 100 n., 166 n., 673, 580, 585 
Mercia, 102, 125 

Lady of, 102 

Meremium, 595 
Merevale, 633 
Merovingian, 49 n. 

Mersey, 2, 127 n , 162 n., 16g n. 
Merton, 554, 640 
Messor, 597 
Mesta, 314 n. 

Metals, 79 

piecious, 117, 122, 198, 358, 

364, 433, 441, 481, 542, 645, 555, 
563 

transmutation of, 432 n. 

See Gold, Silver, Bullion. 

Metal vporkmg, 294 
Metere, 578 
Method, 18 
Metrology, 118 
Mewtas, 510 
Michaelmas, 156, 241 n. 

Michelson, 301 
Middeltone (Milton), 170 
Middle Ages, 416, 528, 546, 562 
Middleham, 451 n. 

Middlemen, 216, 254, 319, 321, 517, 
544 n. 

Middlesex, 163, 167, 173 n., 178 n., 
229, 248, 249 
Middleton, Prof., 72 n. 

Mieldona, 635 

Miesa In oldaraese (Meaux in Hol- 
derness), 631 
Milanese, 487 
Milchete, 169 n. 

Mildew, 462 n. 

Mile, 12gL 
Military earl, 101 
Milk, 499 n 

Mill, 71, 164, 169, 233, 332 n., 400, 
445 

Mill, J. S , 21 

miton, 170, 171, 171 n., 179 
Mmerals, 56, 65 

Miners, 65, 65 n., 279 n., 480, 488, 
498, 554 

Mines, 196, 359, 525, 555 
Mint, 153 f , 283, 283, 328, 354, 362, 
433, 542, 643, 564 

Warden of, 395 

Mir, 47 n , 111 n 
Miiamaudo (Miimaud), 636 
Miravalle (M^evale), 633 
Mirmaud, 636 
Mirososso (Melrose), 629 
Misery, 298, 526 

Missionaries, 30, 49, 54, ^0, 66, 81, 
- 86n., 110, 203 

Mastery, 307, 338, 339, 383, 429, 
514, 617, 623; sea Craft gilds 


Mixtihonis, 569 
Molecatcher, 25, 94 
Molmen, 578, 599 
Moluccas, 504 

Monaeherone presso di •v^eiuicche, 
637, see Moniuton 
Monarchs, 143, 483 
Monasteries, 79, 117 n , 208, 276 n , 
423, 523, 530 and n. 

Benedictine, 209, 629 

Black Death and, 376 

Cistercian, 72 n., 209, 629, 

632, 633 

Columban, 67 n , 68 n., 71, 

72 n. 

dissolution of, 403, 450, 488, 

626, 530, 53*0 n., 531 

igduence of, 71, 81 

pretended, 69 

towns and, 210 

wool trade ot, 198, 423, 628, 

see Abbeys, Monks 
Money, 174, 256 t, 327 n., 355 f., 
398, 545, 554 

black, 358 

commodity, 116, 123, 418 

token, 542 

See Coinage, Commutation. 
Money Economy, 22, 174, 242, 458, 
546 

Moneyers, 153, 154, 155 
Money lending, see Loans 
Monketon, 637 
Monks, 210 
* — Black, 640 n 

Irish, 37 n , 89, 93 n. 

Eoman, 66, 207 

Welsh, 58 n., 89 

of Ely, 163 

of S. Alban’s, 401 

See Monasteries 

Monopoly, 19, 151, 250, 292, 299, 
309, 315, 325, 833 n , 341, 368, 
383, 394, 417, 418, 428 n., 445, 
447, 502, 504, 544 
Montesquieu, 29 n. 

Montgomerie, 508 
Montingamo (Nottingham), 630 
Montpazier, 246 n. 

Montpellier, 86 n , 199 
Monuments, 24, 25, 91 n., 108, 187, 
294, 369, 373, 468 
Moralists, 254, 255, 270, 556 f 
Morality, 9, 29, 376, 467, 556, 559 

commercial, 247, 465 

current, 10, 201, 269 ; see 

Christianity ^ 

Moray, 184 
Morcar, 141 

More, Bix Thomas, 468 n., 52C, 555 
Morghana (Margam), 632 
Morina, 605 
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Morocco, 477, see Gibialtar 
Mortality, 331 n., 332 
Mortmain, 273 
Morton, Qaidmal, 486 
Morton’s Eork, 487 
Moscow, 506 
Mount Hope Bay, 90 
Moveables, 174, 248, 295 
Mowat, J. G. L , 73 n 
Mowing, 334, 579, 599 
Muinamo (Newenham), 633 
Muilei, Professor, 418 n. 

Mundie, Sir Jobn, 510 
Municipal Pecords, 246 
Municipalitv 25, 211, 225, 245, 246, 
306, 468, 536, 539 , 

Muniments, 401 
Murrain, 397, 462 n., 605 ' 
Muscovy, Duke of, 50 () 

Mussulmans, 86 n. ; see Mabomme- 
dans 

Mutton, 307, 529 
Mutuum, 256 
Mylner, Jakke, 400 n- 

Nadford, 164 n. 

Nail, 119 

Nantes, Edict of, 9 
Naples, 525 

Nationalisation, see Organisation, 
national 

Nationalities, 468 n., 470, 479 
Naturalisation, 288, 431 n. 
Navigation Act m XIV. century, 29J, 
378, 381 n., 394, 409, 471, 490 

m XY. century, 414, 427 

under Tudors, 490, 551 

Navy, 394, 403 n , 409, 410 n., 412 n.,<^ 
413, 469, 479, 481, 481 n., 490, 
490 n., 491, 499 
Na worth, 242 n. 

Neath, 632 

Necessitas Trinoda, 68 n., 104 
Needham, Eobert of, 174 n. 

Negro, 534 n. 

Neiison, N., 113 n., 179 n. 

Nennius, 60, 108 

Netherlands, 307, 424, 494, 495, 
509 n. , see Flanders, Low Countries 
Netley, 632 
Neusham, 635 
Neustria, 91, 143 
Newboth, 635 
Newbottie, 629 
Newburgh, 638 

Newcastle, 189 n^ *281 n., 384 n., 507 
- — custom of, '^224, 348 

trade of, 278, 279, 316, 416, 

420 

New England, 51 n., 91 n. 
New’enham, 633 
New Forest, 404 


Newfoundland, 90, 504, 505 
Newmarket. 73 n. 

New Minster, 630 
Newport (Mon ), 508 
New Shoieham, 455, 456 
Newstead (Lines ), 636 
Newstead (Notts.), 639 
Newton (Lane.), 127 n , 167 n. 
Ne^vton S. Giles, 454 
New World, 470, 479, 488 
Nicholas de Wynton, 176 n. 
Nicholson, Prof , 390 
Nietta (Neath), 632 
Night work, 342 
Nihilists, 400 n. 

Nile, 199 

S. Ninian, 95 

Niobottob (Newbottie), 629 

Nio Mostiiere (New Minster), 630 

Nitzsch, 245 n. 

Nmborgho (Newburgh), 638 
Niuxumi (Neusham), 635 
Nizam, 234 n. 

Nobiles, 45 
Nobility, 66, 545 

Noble (com), 125 n., 2^8, 303 n , 
432 n. 

Nocchona parcho (Nocton), 639 
Nocton, 639 

Nomads, 28, 31, 32, 34 n., 64 n., 
99 

Nonochotono (Nun Ooton), 637 
Nonyngton (Honnington), 310 n. 
Noibonucche (Nonh Berwick), 630 
NorettSna (Northampton), 640 
Norfolk, 101 n , 302 n., 338 
402 n., 404, 534 n. 

assessment of, 163, 507 n. 

Duke of, 244 n. 

industry of, 193, 305 n., 351, 

435 f., 517 n. 

Norman buildmgs, 144, 188 and n. 

character, 143 

Conquest, 30, 63, 113, 114, 

124, 125, 142, 165, 174, 179, llj2, ' 
190, 369, 546, 641 f. 

mfluence under Confessor, 88 

kings, 137, 140, 151, 154, 208 

settlements in Sicily, 185 

Noimandy 51, 412 n., 484, 654 
Normans, 113, 642, 647 f., 650 
Norsemen, 39 n., 51, 82 n,, 88, 89 m, 

91, 91 n., 183, 476 
North America, 33 n., 35 n., 84, 473; 

see America » 

Northampton, 11)2, 198, 281 n., 
340 n 350 n., 385 n., 451 n., 507 

S. Andrew’s, 451 n., 640 

NorthamJjtonshire, 177 a., 544 n. 
North EeiwicL, 630 
North Gape, 81 

North-East Passage 504 505 
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North Biding, see York‘?hire 
North Sea, 57, 301, 410 
North Stoneham, 426 n. 
Northumberland, 224 

Duke of, 489 

Earl of, 242 

Northumbria, 2, 29, 45 n., 57, 60 n., 
69, 70, 100 n. 

North Wales, 283 
North-West Passage, 478, 504, oho, 
555 

Norway, 84, 89, 291, 293 d., 302, 
303,* 415, 421, 492 
Norwegian, 418 

Norwich, 97, 173, 181, 185, 302 n., 
346 n , 385 n , 410, 508, 516, 525, 
643, 048 

apprentieebhip m, 449, ^516 

Heaiy, Bishop of, 404 

■ John, Bishop of, 228 n , 227 n. 

decay of, 507, 508 

PiancigeniB in, 188, 637 

gild, 384 

Jews ID, 205 

leets, 179 n , 213, 227 

trade, of, 281 n , 310, 525 

and monks, 210 

weaving lu, 435, 441 n , 516, 525 

Nostell, S. Oswald’s, 638 
Nostia Dama di Lmzestrj (S. Maiy’s, 
Leicester), 639 

Nostia Dama di Veruicche (S Mary’s, 
York), 638 

Nottingham, 39 n., 223 n., 281 n., 
319 n., 385 n., 630, 653 n.,''654 n. 
r-^— fam near, 181 

Piench in, 179 

price of, 314 

we^ers in, 191, 652, 653 n. 

Nottolea presso a Ttamo (Nutley), 
640 

Nova Scotia, 90 

Novelluogho (Newstead, Lines.), 636 
Novelluogho Scirenda (Newstead, 
^Totts.), 639 
Novgorod, 88, 196 
Nun Coton, 637 
Nuremberg, 476 
Nutley, 640 

Oath-helper, 101 n. 

Oaths, 101 n., 102, 339, 512, 549 

Oats, 74, 74 n., 331 n., 569 

Ochenkowski, I). W., 641 

Oder, 196 r 

O^a, 84, 85, 105 

Ohthere, 84 

Oil, 132 n., 606, 514 

Olaf, 87 n., 93 

Oieholtramo (Holm Oultram), 630 
Oldham, Hr Yule, 474 n. 

Olsron, .491 n* 


Olesamo Inlendesie (Ailesham), 638 
Oligarchies, 454 n 
S. Omer, 85 n. , 298 n 
Onbrestano In Lendisie XHumbies- 
ton, i)39 

Open Eield, 44 and n. , 73 f. , 527, 

Opera Yendita, ^234 n. , 236, 391, 595 
Opinion, public, 10, 253 f., 313, 354, 
360 t, 480, 552 

Oppression, by employers, 351, 447, 
524, 545 r 

by mei chants, 20 n., 189 n., 

337, 340 n., 651 f. 

Oichaids, 554 
Oideric Vitalise 646 1, 650 
Orders, rebgious, 153, 274, 275, see 
Cist^cian, Giuniac, etc. 

Ordeum, 567 
Ordmances, 415 n. 

Erenoh, 333 n , 356 

of gilds, 445, 511 

Orduuelle (Orwell), 103 n. 

Oresme, Nicholas, 854, 355, 356,357, 
358 

Organisation, mercantile, 313 n., 
415 

national, 261, 284, 830, 408, 

436, 441, 447, 478, 613 

of society, 101, 546 f., 556, 

559, 560 

paioohial, 96 n. 

piratical, 301, 409 

— tribal, 44 
Organism, 6, 7, 13, 14 
Ormesbi (Ormesby), 636 
Ormesby, 636 

r Orphans, 248 n., 333 n., 408 
Ortobellanda ; see Northumberland 
Osnea in Chondisgualdo (Osney), 
640 

Osney, 640 
Ostend, 411 n. 

Otho n., 183, 207 n. 

Ottubo (Newboth), 635 
Ounce, 123, 125, 154, 542 
Out-town, 33 n. 

Overpopulation, 442 
Overtrading, 486 
Owen, 651; see Blakeway 
Oxen, for wagons, 53 

payments m, 117 n., 122 

ploughing with, 40, 41 n , 62, 

77, 106 1, 109, 126 n., 165 t, 
171 n., 398, 530 n, 

Oxford, 181, 385 507, 652 1 

apprenticeship in, 449, 508 

custom of, 223 n., 224, 226 f 

616 

Jews in, 286 

Merton College Library, 238 

8. Michael’s, 187 n. 
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Osford Parliament, 192 

weaveis in, 189, 191, 652 

Oxfordshire, 149 n , 200 n., 528, 
544 n. ^ 

Oyster diSdgeis, 341 n. 


pace 119 

Pagan, the Sherifi, 160 
Page, Ml, 75 n., 167 n., 179 n., 
233 n., 398 n 
Pageants, 297, 446 
Pageham, see Pagham 
Pagham, 165 n 

Pagnmi, 618, 628 and n., 629 

Pagus, 44 

Pahces, 297 

Palladius, 554 

Palmer, Mi, 48 n. 

Pampisfoid, 123 n. 

Pannage, 169 
Pannagium, 576 

Papal agents, 198, 207, 352, 363, 482 

con nption, 146 

pretensions, 145, 207, 272 f., 

479 

taxation, 105, 207, 259, 272 1, 

363, 378, 423 
Papas, 89 n 
Pans, see Matthew 
Pans, 191, 197, 268, 274, 356 

touch of, 284 

Paiishes, 95 n , 113, 168, 468 n 
Paiisian 352 
Parks, 527 

Paiker, J. H., 279 n. 

Parkeston, 456 

Pailiament, 253, 267, 313, 317, 
333, 336, 369, 374, 415 n., 430j> 
448, 492, 525, 529 f., 535 n. 

Good, 192, 287, 293, 394 

Osfoid, 192 

under Bichard II , 392, 395 f, , 

405, 403, 471 

and aliens, 290, 292, 315 n. 

and local institutions, 263, 880, 


375 

454 


and taxation, 277, 295, 400, 


and usury, 255, 361 n 

under Edward I., 153, 261 f., 

279, 286 
See Legislation. 

Parmenters, 651 n. 

Parr, Lame Maud, 310 n. 
Paitneiship, 364, 367,^368 
Pasqualigo, Lorenzo, 503 
Passages, eomniou, olO 
^Paston, 410 
Paston, Agnes, 410 
Pastoral, 35 n, . . 

Pasiuie, 32 38, 40, 44, o2, #8, 1691 , 
233, 403 1., 448, 544 n., 565; ^ee 
Faiming, pa»tuie 


Patel, 112 
Patent, 501 n. 

Pauperism, 539 

Payment, in seivice and kind, 104, 
116, 117 n., 121 f, 127, 171 172, 
231, 244, 256, 418, 450, 458 xC5 

by tale, 124, 158, 171, 172 

326«q., 546 f, 644 

by weight, 124, 158, 171, 172, 

'^26, 327 n , 546 and n., 547, 644 

foieign, 207, 326, 362, 395, 

420 n., 433 

le-'ioiis’l'Mv for, 216. 654 

See Comni^i . uv 
Payva, Affonso de, 477 
Peace, of God, 145, 186, 199 n 
See Kings, Justices of. 

Peak, the, 65, 630 
Peasants, 642, see Classes, Calti- 
yators, Villagers, Viliam 

Eevolt, 166 n., 370, 375, 396, 

898, 399, 402, 468 
Pecehe (the Peak), 630 
Peehe, 384 

PecMiam, Archbishop, 204 
Pecuma locata, 256 
Pedlar, 324, 559 
Pegolotti, 618, 628 f. 

Pelegrym, John, 185 n. 

Pelterers, 340 n 
Pembroke, 508, 641 

Earl of, 240 

Pendant, 63 
Pendice, 222 n. 

Peninsula, the, 415 
Pennant, T., 341 n., 450 n., 498 
554 n. 

Penny, 154, 535 n, 

Tower, 123 n. 

Pennyweight, 123 n , 154 
Pensions, 531 n. 

Peppeness 129 n. 

Pepper, 130 n., 181, 478 n, 
Pepperers, 229 
Perch, 124, 125 n. 

Peieyaslav, 203 n. 

Periculnm sortis 257 
Perot ie Taillour, 434 n. 

Pershore, 167 n , 640, 642 n., 643 

Persia, 500 

Persian Gulf, 477 

Persians, 184 

Persore, 640 

Perth, 302 n. 

Peiuzzi. 424, 618, 6^S, 635 n 
Peso grosso, 324 

Pestilence, 3SS f , 456, 50b see B.ack 
Death 

Poteiborcugh, 126 n., 175, 246, ^^55, 
640 

Peter’s Pence, 146, 272 
Petitions, 392, 43u in 
Petrie, Lr, 94 n. 
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Pewterers, 340 n., 351 n 
Pheai, Sn John, 5 
Philip and Mary, 505, 519 
Philip of Valois, 266 f, 293 n., 306 
Philippa, Queen, 9 

of Lancaster, 414 n. 

Phoenicians, 33 n. 

Physical conditions, 12, 14, 97,, 460 
Physician, 287 
Piacenza, 198 
Pichermga, see Pickering 
Pickering, 164 n. 

Picot, 170, 171 
Piets, 56, 57, 67 
Piepowder, 181, 452 , see Courts 
Pieies de Edelmeton, 434 n 
Pieis, 498 

Pieis, William, 288 n. 

Pigeons, 544 n. 

Pigg’s Case, 403 

Pigs, 163, 171 n, 234, 526, 544 n., 
553 

Pilgiims, 84 n., 95, 283, 369, 413 

Pillory, 214 

Pilots, 497 

Pinder, 25, 96 

Pins, 438 

Pipe, Great Roll of the, 158 

of wine, 320 

Bolls, 168n., 159 n., 160, 653 

Pipewell, 633 
Pippuelle (Pipewell), 633 
Piiacy, 50, 183, 304 n., 346 n., 488, 
501, 508 

as a tiade, 51, 183 

— y- channel, 51, 300, 315 

opeiations against, 92, 301 n., 

409 

prot^tion against, 300, 304, 

374, 498 
Pirates, 501 

American, 51 n 

Baltic, 301 

English, 301, 421, 492 

*L Blemish, 302, 315 n. 

Norsemen, 51, 183 

Stralsund, 302 n 

Pisa, 198, 417, 434 n., 485 n., 
493 

Pisans, 304 n, 

Pistrina, 595 

Plague, 329, see Black Death, Pesti- 
lence 

Plantagenets, 144, 182, 265, 650 
Plantations, 554 
Planters, 480 
Plasterers, 334 

Plate, 256, 326, 329, 387, 395, 540, 
^42, 644 
Plato, 245 

^ Plenty, 270, 439 n., 447, 470, 471, 
565 


Plough, 41 n , 42, 44, 44 n., 75 n , 
528, 553, 565, 647 
Ploughing, 75, 109, 398 
Ploughman, 41 n , 78 n , 119,. 131, 
132, 238, 310, 391 n. ^ 
Plumbeis, 340 n. 

Plymouth, 385 n , 480 n., 507 
Poena Oonventionalis, 258 
Poitou, 318 n. 

Poiwio (Powick), 166 n. 

Pole, Cardinal, 555 

William de la, 288, 288 ja. 

Police, 9, 214, 237, 279 f., 292, 466 
Policy, commercial, 130, 232, 265, 
298, 310, 377, 392, 429, 478, 
483 , see Edward I., Bdwaid III., 
Eicliaid II. 

Political'' conditions, 8, 14, 20 
Political Economy, 16, 230, 353, 
467, 561 

and History, 21 ; see Econo- 
mists 

Philosophy, 561 

Pollards, 283, 327 
Poll tax, 386,. 400, 404 n. 

Polo, Marco, 475 

Pontefiaot, 385 n., 507 

Ponte ruberto (Roberts Bridge), 631 

Poor, 388, 391 

Poor, Bishop, 650 

Chiistian duty regardmg, 231, 

243, 377, 630 n., 536 f. 

municipal provision for, 408, 

586 and n., 539 
~ vahant, 335, 537 
Poor Law, 407, 489, 537 f. 

Pope, 85, 207, 271 f., 443 , see Papal 
Popennghe, 307 

Population, classes of, 101, 168, 
464 

condition of, 297, 376, 388, 

637 

decrease of, 380, 370 

displacement of, 58, 63, 92 

estimates of, 168, 331 n 

increase of, 51, 179, 182, 442 

maintenance of ruial, 406, 470, 

481, 531 
Port, 129 

Porter, WiHiam, 185 n. 

Poitgerefa, 130 n. 

Portreeve, 227 

Ports, 12, 177 n., 218, 278, 279, 
285, 316, 320, 411, 412 n., 426 n., 
480 n., 491 
Portsmouth, 507 
Portsoken, 130 n. 

Portugal, 414, 414 n , 415, 426 n.,, 
427, 476, 477, 504 
Portuguese, 427 ru, 473, 477, 478, 
485, 488, 504 
Possessio, 55 
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Potosi, 4-I38, 555 
Pottage, 309 
Poulson, 344 
Poultry, ^234, 528 n , 543 
Pound, i23, 165, 359, 546 
Poundage, 278, 550 
Poverty, 526, 536 
Powell, Ml Edgar, 400 
Power, 134 

— — balance of, 479, 484 

national, 14, 266, 357, 375, 

37,8, 467 f., 470, 481, 551, 558, 566 

of the Crown, 21, 66, 133, 135, 

148, 275, 302 n., 874 

purchasing, 465 j see Influence 

Praepositus, 95 n.,, Ill, 237 
Preachers, 443, 467, 556 f. 
Precariae, 234 n. , 592 n. 

Predial, see Services 
Pre-emption, 149 
Premonstratensian Abbey, 635 n. 
Premonstratensian Canons, 205, 209, 
629 

Prerogative, royal, 149, 154, 213 n., 
271 f , 279, 362, 51^, 549 
Piesteign, 508 
Preston, 508 
Preston (Kent), 462 n. 

Prices, 530 n. 

calculated, 2531, 313 f., 319 f , 

458 1, 465, 544 f. 

competition, 253, 459, 465 

enhancing, 292, 643 

fluctuations of, 390, 460, 543, 

547 ■* 

high, 248, 270. 814, 361 

h of, 18, 390, 547 

iij, , 

medi£evai doctrine of, 252 

normal, 253 

reasonable, 248, 250 f., 263, 

270, 319 f., 334, 342, 460 f 

rise of, 315, 335, 536, 543 f. 

ruled, 416 

stability of, 545 f. 

See Com, Wool, etc 
Priest, 162, 164 n., 331, 332, 833 n. 
Prima Vista, 502 
Prince, 231, 355 f. 

Princeps, 45, 52, 53, 102 
Printing, 457 
Prioi, E. S., 188'n 
Prisa recta, 277 
Prisage, 149 

Prise, 149, 231, 276, 282 
Prisons, 388 n. 

Privileges, 176, ">230, 415, 497, 564 

town, 189, 212 f., 217 f, 223, 

^ 264, 293 

_ of aliens, 191, 194, 197, 292, 
318, 392, 419, 421, 497 
of mintmg, 155 


Privy Council, 497 
Proclamation, 24, 333, 334, 514 n., 
531, 542 f., 546 n., 656 
Proctor, 207 n 
Production, cost of, 461 
Productive, see Labour 
Profit, 364, 366, 460, 534, 557, 562, 
565 

Progress, 16, 179, 293, 294, 298, 369, 
'"370, 380, 390, 437 
Property, 43, 98, 99 n., 100, 166 n,, 
256, 275 n., 557 

common, 38, 40, 63, 99, 110, 

532 

ideal, 44 

private, 99 

real, 152, 295, 498 

Propoition, 560 f., 564 
Propnetas, 99 n. 

Prospeiity, 293, 373, 380, 439, 485 

Communal, 247 

Protection, of meichants, 79, 187, 
300 f., 409 f., 491 

of products, 78 n , 130, 193, 

305, 321 n , 439, 656 
Protective legislation, fqr coin, 378, 
406 f., 447 

for industry, 192, 305, 308, 429, 

430, 513, 656; see Navigation Act 
Provost, 95 n. 

Prussia, 84, 303, 415, 417, 418, 
421 

Piyce, 0., 387 n. 

Ptolemseus, 31 n 
Purci?ases, 244, 651 
Purveyance, 276 f , 282 
Purveyors, 149, 276, 816 
Pyx, 154, 354 

Quality of Goods, 342 
Quarrer, 632 

Quarriera delF Ixola di Ghuccho, 
La (Quarrer), 632 
Queenborough, 507 
Quick-set hedges, 554 
Quit-rents, 397, 398, 462 
Quittance, 236 
Quo warranto, 177 
Quoits, 406 

Racema 595 
Badman, 164 n , 167 
Radnor, 508 
Eadulfus, 170 
Bafn, 83 
Railways, 13 
Ralph de Diceto, 648 
Bamixea (Ramsey), 640 
Bams, 439 

Baiu'^ey, 113 a., 226 n , 610 
Hanulf Flambard, 138, 141 
Eanuiph, Ean of Chester. 613 651 a. 

4rD — 5 
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Bate, of gold and silver, 358, 542, 
652 n 

of interest, 208, 366 f., 558 ; 

u€ Prices, reasonable. Wages 
Eations, 236, 390, 449, 536, 546 
Bavenspur, 422 
Eayats, 78 

Beach Fair, 451 w 

Beading, 210, 217 n., 225, 345, 543 
Beaper, 390 n. 

Beapmg, 215, 334 
Eeceipt Bolls, 158 n. 

Kecoinage, 432, 487, 563 f. 

Becta Prisa, 277 
Beetitudmes, 106, 168, 230 
Bector, 179 
Bed Sea, 199 
Beepham, 385 n. 

Beeve, 162 

Beformation, 317 n,, 467 
Beform Bill, 9 
“Regent,’' 492 n 
Begrators, 214, 517 
Begnlation, ue Assize, Craft gild, 
Legislation, Organisation, Par- 
liament, Protective, Trade 
Beiative superiority, 479 
Belies, 24, 25, 49 n., 96, 108 
Belief, ste Poor 
Bemams, Boman, 96, 97, 109 
Benpendona (Bepton), 639 
Bent, candle, 401 n 

charges, 368 n 

competition, 463 

difficulties regarding tenn, 5, 

J7, 106, 462 

ecclesiastical, 175, 530 n. 

enhancers of, 467, 480, 526, 

544, 555 , 556, 563 

faU of, 832, 405 

fluctuations in, 170, 359 

in hind, 22, 117, 117 n., 215, 

398 

of assize, 233 n., 239, 591 

„ — c- of houses, 316, 519, 536, 618 

provender, see *‘m land*’ 

abcTv'e 

quit, 212, 897 L, 462 

^ remissions of, 462 n. 

royal, 104, 148, 162 n., 176, 

217. See Commutation 
Repairs, 169, 176, 194, 507, 522, 654 
Repiesentation, 261, 270 
Reprisals, 302, 303, 410, 418,419,421 
Repton, 639 
Resources, 10, xl, 12 

militaiy, 141 

Responsibility, collective, 216, 283 n., 
570 

fiscal, 102, 654 

military, 110 

^ police, 292 , 343, 466 


Responsibility, royal, 231' 
Restoration, the, 483 
Retail trade, 250, 324, 520 

and aliens, 131, 291 f., ^82, 

392, 429 ^ 

in books, 431 

in wine, 318 

Betmues, 391 n 406, 449 
Bevenue, collection of, 156, 158, 216, 
279, 549 

ecclesiastical, 272 

expedients for raising, ;295, 

541 f., 548 f. 

Norman, 148 

See Farming, Taxation. 

Bevesbi (Bevesby), 631 
Bevesby, 631 
Bhine, 90, 300 
Bhode Island, 90 
Bhone, 197, 370 
Bhyddian, 169 

Bibble,. 2, 127 n., 162 n., 166 n 
Bicardo, 311 
Biccardian Library, 628 
Richard, Bishop of London, 156, 230 
Richard de Malabestia, 205 
Biehard de Munfichet, 684 
Bichard I., 143, 152 

and assize of cloth, 192 

and Jews, 205 

and towns, 212 

and trade, 194, 197, 424 

Bichard II., 21, 324 n., 345 n., 374, 
384, 416 n., 419 n., 443, 537 
— ^ and bullion, 394, 431 

and merchants, 376, 381, 3921, 

415 

and peasants, 402 

and shipping, 291, 394, 409 

411, 414, 470, 490 

and wages, 251 

policy under, 377 f., 409, 447, 

470, 482 

Bichard in., 376, 429, 430, 433, 435 
Bichard Lee, 625 
Eiches, natural and artificial, 357 
Bichmond, 451 n , 453 
Bidmerlege (Bedmarley), 127 n 
Eievaulx, 631 
Biga, 497 

Bights, Crown, 149, 154, 175, 213 n., 
271 1, 279, 362 

common, 38, 40, 99, 173, 532 

manorial, 106, 168, 172, 233, 

398 i, 633 n. 

of property, 44, 99, 166 n , 

275 n. ^ 

town, 172 t, 214, 218, 220 

Bings, 292, 543, 544 and n. 

Biots, 210, 892 
Eipgoos, 600 n. 

Bisk, 265 1, 320, 361 n., 488, 557 f. 
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Eivalse feevaulx), 631 
Eivers, 84, 96, 97, 181, 469, 646 
Beads, 97, 280 
— ^ deaay of, 372, 450 

maintenance of, 79, 214, 296 

522 

monastic, 67 n. 

Eoman, 55, 61, 67, 97, 109 

Bobbery, 526 
Eobert de Vesci, 643 
Bobert G-rossteste, Bishop of Linooln 
206, 239, 244, 554 n. 

Eobert, Earl of Leicester, 215 
Eobert of Needham, 174 n. 

Eobert the Bruce, 424 
Eoberts Bridge, 634 
Boche, 631 
Eoche Abbey, 531 n. 

Bochelle, 197 
Rochester, 188, 507 

Bishop of, 450 n. 

Rod, 120, 124 
Bodez, 267 n. 

Roger, Bishop of London, 289 n. 
Eoger of Bstra, 216 

Earl, 188 

Eoger of Hoveden, 87 n. 

Eogers, Prof. J. E. Thorold, 327 n.. 
331 n., 371, 390, 397, 399 n., 
489 n., 440 n., 450, 463 n., 522, 
535 n., 546 
Boland, 80 n. 

Rolandsaule, 80 n. 

Boll, me Pipe, Close, Court, Receipt 

RoIIo, 91 

Bolls House, 204 

Eomans in Germany, 84, 36, 50 

in Britain, 2, 30, 54 1, 6J, 

107 1,142 
Borne, 85 

ancient, 27, 95, 202, 203 n. 

intercourse with, 66, 110, 197 

See Papal. 

Bomney, 221 n., 222 n., 569 
Eood, 120, 120 n. , 124, 125 n. 
Boots, 388 

Eopemaking, 491, 519 
Rosaries, 327 ■ 

Bosedale, 637 .. 

Rosedalla, 637 ; see Bosedale 
Roses, Wars of, 391, 453 
.Boss, John, 404 
Ross, .648 i.' . 

Rostagno, Pr E.,,62S'' 

Rostock, 420 
Bottingdean, 456 
Bottolaado (Bttlandl, 630 ,■ 
Roiicester, 639 

Rouen, 84, 85 n., 131, 177. in., 18o, 
187, 191, 197, 373 il, 645, 647., 
650, '653. .. 

Round, Mr J. H*, 12i», 120x1., 

255 
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Routes, to Italy, 67, 85, 197. 423 

to Black Sea, 84, 88, 196, 199 

trade, to India, 85, 147, 473 f., 

506 

BoYergne, 267 n. 

Rovers of the sea, 410 
Bovincestri, 639; see Boucester 
Roxburgh, 630 
Royal Commissioners, 529 
itoyston, 73 n. 

Buding, 49 n. 

Bufford in Sherwood, 631 
Bullorte in Estiereiida, 631; see 
Bufford 

Buie, Monastic, 204 n., 209 
Runes, 49, 91 n. 

Russets, 525 

Russia, 33, 42, 47, 88, 95 n., 196, 
203 n., 399, 401, 473 
Russian Company, 89, 505, 521 
Rustington, 570, 586 
Rutland, 630 
Eye, Sussex, 221 n., 498 
Rye, 74, 331 n., 543, 569 

Sabot, Elias, 287 

Sac, 103. 166 n., 179 n., 211 n. 

Saddlers, 334, 443, 514 

Safe Conduct, 304, 412, 413, 428 

Sagas, 52 n., 83, 91 

Sahara, the, 475 

Sailings, 491 

Sailors, 114, 197, 302, 412 n., 482, 
490, 499, 537 
Saints, 71 

S. Albans, 59, 215, 400, 400 n.^ 

S. Andrews, 95, 246 and n. 

S. Botolpb, 640 n. 

S. Botolph’s Pair, see Bpston 
S. Clement, 93 n. 

S. Cross, 333 n. 

S. Denys, 84. 

S. Giles’ Pair, see Winchester 
S. Ives Pair, 180 n., 186 n., 226a., 244 
S. John’s, 502 
S. Julian, 640 n. 

S. Maio, 301 

S. Mary Cray, 350 

S. Omer, 177 n., 183, 223 n., 351 

S. Oswald’s, Nostell, 638 

S. Badegund, 180, 635 n. 

S- Thomas Aquinas, see . Thomas 
Saladin Tithe, 152 
Salar Jung, 234 a. 

Salaries, yearly, 3|l> 

Sale, by grosg‘. 431, 431 n. 

Salford, 166 n. ’ 

Salisbury, 246 and n., 275, 385 a., 
387 n., 435, 507, 650 
• — ~ .Earl, 411 
Sail, 385 n. 

Sallay,... 631 ' . 

Sallebi .(Sulleby), 635 
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Salleo in Chiavenna (Sallay), 631 
Salop, 282 n 
Salt, 72, 73, 132, 169 
.Sdiieiiea (Saltiey), 634 
Sal trey, 634 

Samperinghamo (Seinperingliam), 
635 

Samson, Abbot, 175 • 

Sanclnmento (Ciementsthorp), 637 
Sandwich, 129 n , 221 n , 278, 31^, 
333 n , 385 n , 410, 670 
San Eiancisco, 200 
Sansasano, 630 
Santa Aghata (Easby), 634 
Santa Chatenna di Nicchola (Lin- 
coln), 636 

Santa Indigonda (Bradsole), 635 
Santiago de Gompostella, 305, 413 
Santo Andrea di Norettona (S, 
Andrew’s, Northampton), 640 
Santo Andrea di Verrvicche (S. 

Andrew’s, York), 636 
Santo nogli borgo Sestri (Colchester), 
640 

Santo Usgualdo (S. Oswald’s, Nos- 
tell), 638 

Saracens, 86 n., 184, 185, 198, 304 n. 

Sarclare, 578 

Sardinia, 198 

Satins, 525 

Saturdays, 338, 500 

Savage, 114 

Savine, 402 n. 

Saxon Shore, 51, 61 
Saxons, 80 n., 48, 54, 58 n,, 61t 83, 
8|n., 122 
Saxony, 52 n. 

Scaldings, 327 
Seales, 52 

Scandinavia, 183, 417, 418 
Scarborough, 385 n. , 454, 492, 498, 
507 

fair at, 87 n. 

piracy at, 301 n. 

Scholars, 493, 537 
Science, economic, see Political 
Ecofl&my 
Scio, 494 

Sclavonians, 426 n. 

Scot and Lot, 189, 190, 190 n., 191, 
191 n., 216, 219, 221 n., 519 
Scotland, 51, 269 n., 303, 548 

analogies with, 189 n., 348, 

534 

contrast witjji, 141, 189 n , 348 

influence on, 224, 312 n., 348, 

monasteries in', 67 n., 423, 

629 1 

— — towns in, 95, 184, 221 n*., 224, 
247 n., 285, 348, 523 n 
— village community in, 44 n., 
48 n. 


Scots, 56, 57, 67 
Scott, John, 246 n. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 401 n. 

Scottish piiates, 301 n. 

Scriveners, 340 n. 

Sciutton, Mr T. E , 101 n , 113 n. 
Scutage, 139, 152, 153, 231, 273, 276 
Sea, peril of, 30Q, 301 n 
Sea maiks, 498 
Seamanship, 82, 479, 500 
Seamen, see Sailors 
Sea wails, 522 
Search, 513 

right of, 430 

Security, 134, 367 
Sedgebiook, 240 . 

Seebohm, Mr, 29 n , 37 n , 44 n , 
48 n , #1 n , 98 n , 100 n., 101 n , 
107, 111 n., 113 n., 167, 326 n , 
327 n , 331 n , 335 
Seed, 71, 234, 530 n , 543 
Seggebrock (Sedgebrook), 240 
Seignorage, 432 
Seme, 197, 647 
Selby, 638 
Selden, 304 n. 

Self-government, 211 
Self-interest, 556, 562, 566 
Self-sufficiency, 13, 70, 72 
Sellebi (Selby), 638 
Seller, 115, 248, 251, 252, 458, 461 n. 
Semitic, 48 n. 

Sempeiingham, 635 
Senescalcia, 237 
Seneschal, 237, 240 
Seueschallus, 233 n. 

Sentiment, 556 f. 

S« 2 rf, 37 n., 46, 63, 106 f., Ill, 134, 
376 

and Christianity, SO, 107 

See Villains. 

Serfdom, see Villains 
Serrura, 598 

Servants, 331 n , 351, 429, 431, 533 

wages, 334, 390, 405, 449 

See Journeymen, Laboureis 
Servi, 85 

Services, commutation of, 106, 113, 
167, 215, 231, 233, 236, 398 f., 462, 
584 

enumeration of, 107, 167 n., 

233, 236, 570 f. 

military, 66, 102, 139, 141 

payments by, 22, 104, 134, 

238 f., 236, 553 

predial, 99 n., 113 n., 164 n., 

166 n., 167 and 174 and n , 
215, 226, 231, 832, 3981, 402, 
462, 534, 570 f. 

Servientes, 643 and n. 

Servus, see Serf, also Slaves 
Seven Cities, 502 
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Severn, ■l!^23 n. 

Sbapp, 635 

Sbardelowe, Bla, 310 n. 

Siisi,rpej. Jokn, 410 n. 

Shastoii, 507 

Shearmen, 245 n., 437? 515, 518 

at Coventry, 442 

— — at Ypres, 307 

London, 340 n., 351, 443 n. 

■Sheep? 107, 163, 388 n., 438, 560, 
647 


— sp- breeds of, 439, 517 

price of, 130, 171 n., 544 n. 

Sheep Farming, 210, 331 n., 379, 
397, 442, 448, 462, 480, 526 f., 
651, 553, 555, 559 
Sheepoote, 405 
Sheep -run, 526, 529 
Sheffield, 214, 340, 521, 539 a. 
Shelford (Notts.), 639 
Shell, 121 

Shepherd, 238, 404 n. 

Sheppey, 570 

Sherborne, 85, 507 

Sheriff, 3, 134, 141, 148, 156 f., 166, 

174, 206, 216, 245, 278, 281, 360, 
452, 653 

Shilling, 122, 154, 535 n. 

Ship, 48, 82, 197, 301n., 40Sn., 
42711., 468 i, 474, 480 n., 493, 

645; see Galleys 

Shipbuilding, 82, 413 f., 482, 498 L, 
506, 585 

Shipowners, 291, 383, 394 
Shippers, 314, 318, 394 
Shipping, 52, 374, 550 

clec^y of, 291, 293 n., 395? 409, 

412 f. , 490 , 

See Navigation Acts. 

Shipwrights, 491, 535 ■ 

Shoemakers, 214, 334, 491 
Shoes, 430 n. 

Shops, 3, 3 n., 179, 284, 512 
Shoreham, 508 
Shouldham, 636 

Shrewsbury, 210 n., 281 n., 885 n. 

foreigners at,. 173, 1S8, 226, 

643,' 645V 6541- 
... — craft gilds, at,' 446 
— - decay of, 173, ,507 
_ Earl of, 4,11 " 

George, Earl of, 539 n. 

.gild merchant of, ,221 n., 345, 


651 ' ' 

Shrines, 95, 413; Pilgrims 
Shyloek, 258 
Sibton, 634 

Sicchisiile (Siidiill)? 636 
Sicily, 143, 272 n,, 647 
Sierra Leone, 39 n., 47 n. 


Sifolco, 835 
Sigeburt, Bishop, da 


Siglum, 567 
Sigurd, 105 n. 

Silchester, 59 

Silk, 130 n., 132 n., 297, 429, 430 n.. 
503 

Silkworkers, 338 n. , 353 n. , 429 
Silver, 122 f., 208, 432, 642 f., 560 

exportation of, 326, 542 

importation of, 196, 395, 469 

^5 mining, 65 n. 

standard of, 284 

ratio of to gold, 358, 652 n. 

value of, 327 n., 535 n., 543, 

546 1 

See Bullion, Coinage. 

Simoiia, 630 

Simon, Bishop of Ely, 332 n. 
Simon de Montfort, 192, 206, 270, 
286 n., 305 
Simone Gherardi, 628 
Sisante (Chicksand), 636 
Sites, 97 
Sixhill, 636 
Skill, 342, 475 
Skinners, 334 

Skraelings, 114 n. ; see Esquimaux 
Skye, 527 

Slaves, 35 n., 46, 53, 58 n., 100 n., 
Ill, 540 

as units of value, 116, 122 

liberation of, 100 n. 

price of, 123 n. 

trade in, 30, 85 f. 

Slavs, 196 
Sleep, 477 
Sleswick, 52 n. 

Sliding scale, 250 
Siuys, 185, 185 n. 

Smelting, 65, 442 n. 

Smith, 77, 132, 334, 4?i 
Smith, Adam, 232, 275 n., 413, 470, 
480 

Henry, 448 

Miss L. Touimic, 241, 243 n. 

Mr .1. Touimin, 622 -» 

Smuggling, 177 ii., 278, 416 n., 492 
Soap making, 179 n. 

Soc, 103, 166 n., 179 n., 211 n. 
Sochemanni, 141 

Society, 5, 6, 16, 99 f., 545, 556, 
642 f. 

• Feudal, 1,07, ■ 137, 379 

Modern, 464, 559 

See Organisation. 

Socmen, 164, 167, 171, 176 
Soham, 16-6 n., IV i, 171 n. 

Soil, 380, . 389,' 557 

exhaustion of, 442 

Soke, jiei 
Solar, 295 n. 

Soldamo (Shoffidham), 636 
Soldiers, 111, 412 n., 644 
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Solidus, 122 

Someiset, 244, 435, 619, 640 

Duke of, 489, 522 

^Somerset’s case, 534 n. 

Somerton, 508 
Sorboane, 536 n. 

Souls, 420 

Sound, the, 84 ^ 

Southampton, 82 a., 244, 385 a 
410, 507, 643, 645 

Gild at, 217, 221 n. 

Italians at, 425, 426 n. 

malt at, 496 

trade of, 177 n , 278, 281 u., 

302 n , 413, 505 
Southampton Water, 304 n. 
Southous, Walter, 360, 361, 365, 366 
Southwaik, 93, 644 
Sovereignty of the sea, 268, 303, 

303 n , 411 n. 

Spain, 86 n., 484, 487, 491, 502 

and discoveries, 604 

economic policy of, 283, 479, 

490 

trade with, 85 n , 426 n., 427 

wool of,^ 314, 439 

See Santiago, ^agon. 

Spaidmg, 639 
Spaniards, 315, 485, 555 
Spanish Main, 488 
Specie, 207 

Speculation, 250, 326, 543 n. 
Spioerers, 324 

Spices, 130 n , 196, 323, 393, 423, 
426, 478, 555 
Spinners, 438, 515 n. 

Spitai, 509 
-Spitzbergen, 506 
Spurriers, .^40 n. 

Stafford, 96, 282 n , 507 
Staines, 168 n. , 178 n. 

Staiicase, 295 n. 

Stalleo in Gnarvicehe (Stonely), 633 
Stalleo in Zestri (Stanlaw), 632 
Stanrford, 93, 198, 277 n., 385 n , 
455 

FSir, 192, 205 

Stamp, 358 

Standard, Battle of the, 648 
Standard, double, 471 

of cloth, 322 f. 

of coinage, 283, 328, 542 f., 

545 f. 

of comfort, 297, 386 L, 479 

of value, I5I6, 543, 547; see 

Units 

Stanes, 168 n., 178 n. 

Stanfield, 637 

Stanforte (Stratford, Essex), fi34 
Stanlaw, 632 
"" Stanl^gh, 632 
Stanton Lacy, 187 ru 


Staple, changes m the, 312, 313, 315 
316 m, 317, 416 n., 496 n. 

definition of, 311 n 

economic advantages fjf, ^12 

316 

mayor of the, 222 n., 312, 316, ' 

416 n. 

merchant of the, 313, 317 u 

415, 495, 496 

ordmances of, 316, 488 

oiigm of the, 311, 415 n , 622 

towns, 293, 312, 313, 316, 

425, 434 n., 493, 501 n. 

Staplers, 291, 311, 325, 415 n , 544 n 
Star Chamber, 624 
Starkey, Thomas, 526, 587, 555 
State, the, 658 
Statera, 3i24 
Statistics, 493 n., 539 
Status, social, 46, 66, 111, 113, 134, 
217, 384, 465 

commercial, 222 

See Viliams, Jews. 

Statuta Civitatis, 280 
Statute Book, §53 
Steameis, 12 

Steelyard, 195, 422, 654; see Han- 
sards 

Stephanas de Cornhull, 176 n. 
Stephen, 136, 139, 151, 154, 155, 
209, 648 
Sterling, 326 
Stervelyng, see Stirling 
Stevenson, 126 n. 

StevTard, 213, 214 n,, 452 
Stigand, 179 n. 

Stmt, 416 
Stirling, 301 n 
Stoche, 644 

Stock, Faim, 45, 72, 77, 106, 126, 
165, 171 n., 230, 233, 239, 296, 
397, 632 

Stock and Land, see Lease 
Stock in Trade, 4, 16, 463, 564 
Stockfishmonger, 419 n. 

Stockholm, 88 
Stocks, 537 
Stoneham, 426 n. 

Stonely, 033 

Stop of Exchequer, 289 

Stores, 34, 35 

Naval, 482, 498 

Stortebeker, 301 
Stourbridge Fan, 180, 181 
Stradcloutis, 697 
Straits, 428 
Stralsund, 302 n., 42(r 
Strassburg, 183, 245 n. 

Strata Florida, 634 n. 

Stratford, 507 
Stratford at Bow, 391 n. 

Stratford (Essex), 6^ 
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Strathclyde, 60 n 
Streams, tidal, 97 
Streets, 246 and n., 506 
Stretto^ Baskeiville, 448, 629 
Stringers (Bowstimg makers), 340 n. 
Strozzi, Loienzo, 417 
Stuarts, 380, 396 n., 483 
Stump, 523 
Sturton, Lord, 4ll 
Stykeswold, 637 
^Subinfeudation, 176 
‘ Subsidy, 277, 278, 296, 487, 619, 661 

General, 548, 549, 550 

men, 548 

Suburbs, 456, 512 
Sudbury, 385 n. 

Simon of, 404 

Sudtone (Sntlon), 647 n. ^ 

Suevi, 31 n., 50, 53, 54, 62 
Suffolk, 163, 169 n., 400, 435 
Sugar, 72, 426 n. 

Sumo Inoldarnesa (Swinhey), G37 
Sulleby, 635 
Sulphur, 132 n. 

Sumptu'^ry laws, see Legislation 
Sunday 30, 406, 4l0 n. 

Supper, 809 
Surgeons, 412 u. 

Surrey, 161 n., 165 n. 

Survey, 233, also see Domesday 
Surveying, 553 

Survivals, 25, 44n., 60n., 96, 113, 225 
Siisses, 60 u , 165 n,, 570 
Sutona, 169 n. 

Suzerainty, 267, 268 

Svinsivede (Swineshead), 631 

Swansea, 508 

Sweatmg, 336, 466 

Sweden, 51 n., 88, 413 n., 415, 421 

Swedes, 183 

Swme, 72, 79, 169, 544 n, 
Swmeherd, 78, 168, 238 
Swineshead, 631 

Swiufield, Bishop, 242, 244, 245 

Swinhey, 637 

Swiss, 424 

Swords, 48, 406 

Swynsty, 405 

Symon of Lynn, 195 

Synagogue, 288 

Syracuse, 426 n. 

Syria, 185, 196, 198, 199 
System, see Mercantile, Three-deld 


Tabemarii, 382 

Tacitus, 29, 34, 37, 38, 42, 43 u., ol, 
66 n , 61, ni 
Tacksman, 534 

Tailoia, 245, 334, 340 n., 491 

Merchant, 444 

— of Eseter, 192, 341 

nf Bristol, 383, 414 


Tale, see Payment 


Tallage, 152, 153, 201, 217 n,, 519 
Tallow, 506, 544 n 
Tally, 157, 158 n , 235 
Talmud, 202 n., 286 
Tames, 523 n 
Tamo (Thame), 633 
Tamworth, 96 
Tangmere, 165 n. 

Tanhers, 214, 229, 514, 653 
Tanterna (Tintern), 632 
Tapestry, 25 
Ta}'icers, 340 n, 

Taiiff, 250 
Tartars, 477 
Taunton, 128 n., 508 
Taverner, 318, 319 
Taverner, John, 413 
Tavistock, 507 

Taxation, 262, 359, 550, 561, 653 

assessment of, 125, 163 n , 164, 

165 n., 174, 295, 521, 548 f., 654 

certainty of, 104, 296 

■ exemptions fiom, 164 n., 440, 

454, 547 

equality of, 400 n. 

feudal, 138, 148 f. 

- — ■ incidence of, 2P7, 295, 316. 

400, 645 

inconvenience of, 276, 325 

papal, 105, 198, 207, 259, 

272, 363, 378, 423 

pressure of, 259, 296, 376, 400, 

456, 488, 506, 519, 645, 653, 655 

responsibility lor, 102, 216 

« of moveables, 152, 174, 295 296 

in service, 22, 276 

See Customs, Ee%^enue. 

Tax Kolls, 331 n 
Taylor, Dr Isaac, 126 n. 

Team, 103 

Teams 3, 62, 77, 119, 126 n., 163, 
165, 171 n , 398, 553 
Teasies, 193, 305, 439, 656 
Tegulator, 568 

Templais, 160, 209, 274, 288 . 

suni'»’es-.oL' of, 275, 380 

Temple,* 274, 274 n., 400 
Tenant farraeis 307, 398, 462 
Tenants, 16, 106, 106 n , 141, 165 1. 
233, 529, 532, 553, 562, 644 f 

Ecclesiastical, 218 n., 273, 

530 n. 

free, 63 n . 92, 101 n., 103, 

113, 164 n., 233, 273 

in chief, 176^ 273, 643 

of ancient domain, 63 a.. 176, 

217, 271 

See Villains, Serf, etc. 

Tenby,., 187, 50S 
Tennis ball, 430 n. 

Tenth and Edteenth, 152. 205 f : 
326, 334, 454 f., 507, 520, olT f., 

mi 
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Tents, 412 n. 

Teiminolo^y, 6, 17, 18, 98, 110, 128 
Teintormm, 55 
Teitiaiies, 443 n 
'Tettesbnry, John, 360 
Teutonic Europe, 43 

knights, 417 

legend, 49 

peoples, 31 

Tewkesbuiy, 640 
Thamep 633 

Thames, 383, 491, 497, 498 
Thane-iight, 93 
Thanet, 57, 61 
Thatchei, 77 
Theft, 129 n , 526 
Thegns, 64, 66, 93, 102 
- — Gild, 60 n 
Theologians, 536, 558 
Thetfoid, 385 n. 

Thicket, 637 
Thiisk, 630 
Thomas, S , 85 

Thomas Aquinas, S., 245, 252, 254, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 270, 356 
Thomas de Basingges, 176 n. 
Thomas, Joh?li, 504 
Thoresby, 240 
Thorne, Bobeit, 504, 555 
Thorney, 639 

Abbot of, 161 

Thornholm, 638 
Thorpe, Mr B , 117 
Three-held system, 74, 126, 126 n., 
527 

Threshing, 334 
ThrTtt, 311 

^Tbioseby (Thoresby), 240 
Thrums', 439 
Thurkytel, l02 
Ticcifeltro (Tychfieid), 635 
Tichbouine, 117 n. 

Tidd S Giles, 454 
Tiles, 387 

Tilit^ (Tiltey), 634 
Tillage, 31, 61, 70, 76, 126 n., 132, 
174,^9, 488, 527, 553, 565 

decay of, 331 n., 332, 403, 440, 

448 450, 489, 526, 532, 565 

encouiagement of, 406, 447, 

482, 551 

extensive, 33, 38 f., 42, 44 n., 

62, 73 

intensive, 42, 43, 43 n., 44 n., 

73, 76 n., 99 

See Agriculture, ^Three-field, Farm- 
ing, Husbandly. ‘ 

Tillingham, 126 n. 

Tiltey, 634 

Tin, 2, 65, 132, 196, 427, 428, 481 
Tine chotte (Thicket), 637 
Tmtefn, 632 


Tithe, 44 n , 105, 112, 15.^, 157 
Tofschef, 579 
Toft, 38, 62 

Token money, 543 ^ ^ 

Toll, 103, 123 n , 128, 149, 180, 181, 
217, 218, 220, 222, 223, 277, 278, 
282, 311 n., 321, 452 n., 643 
Tolley, John, 345 u. 

Tolta mala, 277 
Ton, 121, 124, 433 n. 

Tools, 133, 463 
Toppolmo (Tupholm), 634 
Toritone (Toirmgton), 645 n. 
Tornai presso aspaldinghe (Thoi n ey), 
639 

Tornolino (Thoinholm), 638 
Tort, 635 n 
Toscanelh, Paolo, 476 
Totnes, 191, 221 n. 

Tottenham, 202 n. 

Touch, 284, 542 

of Pans, 284 

Touraine, 484 
Tournaments, 309, 455 
Tourta, 569 
Tower, the, 511, 646 
Tower pound, 432 
Town-house, 246 

Towns, 14, 152, 172, 206, 211, 284, 
320, 383 n., 384, 442, 464, 491, 
526, 529, 536, 545, 548, 551, 564, 
622, 641, 651 

agricultural character of, 2, 

174, 215, 227 

s charters of, 211 f., 225, 278, 293 

constitution of, 174, 211, 219 f,, 

225 f. 

- 5 — decay of, 173, 298, 373, 376, 
440, 449, 453 f., 468, 488, 506 f., 
512, 518, 520 

foreigners in, 174 n., 188, 

217 f., 226, 248, 281, 292, 299, 
446, 513, 564 f., 643, 645, 650, 
655 

free, 215, 264, 267 n., 278 f 

market, 94 n., 96, 223 n., 282, 

646 

origm of, 24, 92 f., 246 

planting of, 246 

Roman, 59 

Scottish, 95, 184, 348 

and monasteries, 72 n., 95, 

210, 213 
See Gilds. 

Town hall, 225 
Trade, 270, 486, 650 
- — balance of, 396, •SOS 

carrying, 393, 427, 474 

centres of, 92 f., 174, 652 

coasting, 482 

— export, 130, 178, 196, 278, 311, 
382, 423, 628 
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Trade, f'^eign, 84, 94, 128, 182, 196, 
383 n., 414 506 

freedom of, 284 

illicit, 278, 418 

— inSboit, 132 n., 317, 382, 506 

internal, 72, 78, 79, 94, 128, 

178, 182, 882, 393, 550 
See Eoutes 
Trade, the, 491 • 

Trade marks, 441, 513, 516 
Tr-aders, 285, 544, 558 n., 647, 651 
Trades, 348 

Trades Unions, 337, 560 n. 
Trading, 52, 246, 488, 642, 651 

interest, 211 

royal, 486, 488 

Trtops, 334, 406", 533, 537 
Transition, 144, 489 ^ 

Transmutation of metalsf 432 n. 


Travel, see Discovery 
Treasure, 329, 396, 469, 545, 561, 
563 f., 648 

importance of, 377, 433, 470 f, 

481, 486 

methods for aoquiiing, 481 

Treasure?!, 248 * 

TieaBury,^^160, 549 
Treaties, 410 n. 

commeiGial, 84, 414, 492 f. 

Treatise, see Husbandly 
Trebizond, 196 
Tiebuchet, 584 

Tiee of the Commonwealth, 556 
Trees, 55, 67, 109, 554 
Trent, 281 n. 

Trentham, 639 
Trepeslau (Thriplow), 166 n. 
Tresche (Thirsk), 630 
Tressels, 235 
Tret, 569 

Trevelyan, Mr G M., 398 n., 400 n. 

Tribal Hidage, the, 126 n. 

“Trinity,” 413 

Trinity House, 497 

Timoda necessitas, 63 n., 104 

Tronage, 313, 325 

Trone, 324 

Troy pound, 123 a. 

Troves fair, 84 
Truce of God, 145, 147 
Truck, 438, 458, 546 
Truio, 456, 508 

Tudors, 44, 296, 308 n , 327 n., 374, 
S79, 380, 414, 457, 473 , 483, 488, 
534, 543, 549 f., 552, 55b, 562, 654 
Tun, 62 

Tun, 121, 15V377, 320 
Tunnage and Poundage, 2^0, 4X1, 
550 



Turks, 477 
Tuscan, 424 
Tussei, Thomas, 528 
Tweed, 649 
Twelf-hynde, 101 n. 

Two-field system, 126 
Twyford, John de, 448 
Twy-hynde, 101 n. 

Tylmrn, 178 n. 

Tychfield, 635 

Tyler, Wat, 383, 400 n 

Tyih 14, 27, 29, 53, 109, 114, 163 

Typhoid, 389 

Tyranny, 271, 489 

Tyrant, 355 

Uborno (Woburn), 633 , 

^go Spini, 628 
Umiliati, 628 

Unemployed, 536, 566, see Pooi 
Unfree, 219, see Cottais, Sert, 
Slaves, Viliams 

Units, 46, 109, 116 f., 119 f., 120, 
125 tf 465 

Unwm, Mr, 444, 446 n. 

Upland men, 217, 219, 446, 470 
Urban V., 317 n. ♦ 

Uricomum, 59 
Usgualdo, S. (Hostel^ 638 
Usipetes, 53 
Usk, 508 
Usurpations, 271 

Usury, 10, 15, 256, 357, 359, 377, 
486, 558 

and City ordinances, 224 n. , 361 

and Jews, 202, 204, 208, 363 

and Papal Merchants, 8^ 

objections to, 255, 361, 866, 46,^ 

See Loans 
Utfangenethief, 584 
Utility, 461 
Utopia, 555 
Utrecht, 418, 422 

Vagrants, 409, 536 
Vale of Belvoir, 244 
Vale Boyal, 634 
Valle Crucis, 634 n. 

Value, m use, 115 
— of estateb, 170, 235 

units of, 121, 122, 126 

Tan John, 289, 432 n, 

Vareale In guaiesi {Vale Koval 
[Demhall]), 631 

Vaienbergh. E , 623, 628, 645 a 
Yaudey, 631 • 

Venetians, 91. n., 424 f., 475, 176, 
503, 549 

Galleys, 197 n., 414, 425 t 

Vumcl, 426, 4b8 n., 473, 493, 498 

and the Last, 147, 185, 198 1.. 

477 f. 
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Venice, Merchant of, 363 
Verdnn, 85 n 
Veiimcche (York), 637 
Venvicche (York), 636 
Vermcche (York), 637, 638 
Verulam, 56, 59, 61 
Vervicche (York), 630 
Vestments, 310, 540 
V estrebell a nda (Westmoreland),^ 635 
Vestij, 95 n 
Vesture, 600 

Vichamo (Wyckham), 637 
Victual Brothers, 301, 409 
Victuallers, 299, 491, 523 
Victuals, 520, 523, 536, 544 n. 

Vic us, 37 n., 44 
Vigils, 500 
Vikmgs, 52 n., 100 n 
Village Community, 36 n., 44 f , 77, 
99 n , 101 n., Ill, 113, 275 n. 

free, 63, 113 

ViUages, 3, 34, 37 f., 44 f., 61, 62, 
92, 95, 111, 113, 126, 162, 421, 
430, 489, 491, 529 

migration of industry to, 509, 

512, 518, 520 

self-sufficient, 13, 70f , 77, 78n. 

Villainage, 63 n , 399 n., 402, 534 
Viliams, 162-^164, 168, 170, 179, 
210, 534, 642 n., 643 

grievances of, 398, 399 

holding of, 77, 167, 168 and n. 

revolt of, 399, 401 n., 402 

status of, 63, 63 n., 100 n , 

113 n., 167, 168, 2i7n., 237, 39? n., 
402 n 

taxation of, 282, 296, 462 

^ See Serf, Services. 

Viliam, 167; see Villains 
Villes franciies, 267 n. 

Vme, 55, 319 n. 

Vinetani, 882 

Vineyards, 160, 318, 318 n , 554 
Vmgorla, 37 n. 

Vinostradof^, Prof., 39 n., 40 n., 41 n., 
' 44 n., 62 n., 63 n., 117 n., 167 n. 
Viiitneiiis*, 338, 381 n., 382, 396 n. 
Yirga, 612 

Virgate, 125, 126, 167, 171, 644 
Yisby, 88 

Vivaldo, Ugolmo, 476 
Voet, 409 
Vortigern, 57 
Vovages, 554 
Vyniand, 90, 476 

$■ 

Wadon fWhaddon), 103 n. 

Wage, 329, 390, 398 

assessment of, 228, 251, 384, 

405, 449, 534 

combinations to raise, 334* 352, 
644 '^and n. 


Wage, nominal and real, ;\39 

reasonable, 250, 335, 342, 461 

Wage-earners, 442 n. ’ 

Wager of Battle, 214 
Wainage, 2S2 
Wamscot, 387 
Wamshillmg, 128 n 
Waltz, 37, 44 n. 

Walcber of Loiiaine, 646 
Wales, 108, 223, 225, 283, 648 f. 

raeasuies in, 118, 120 n. ^ 

tillage in, 40 n., 42 n., 62^ 

villainage m, 111 n , 402 

weavers in, 190, 308 

Wallace, Sir D. M., 42 
Waismgham, S33^n., 402 
Walter of Henley, 238, 552 f. 
Wal^r of ^Lindsey, 161 
Waltham, 640 
Walton, 636 
Wanderjahr, 352 

War, 7, 61, 93 n , 336 n , 557, 563 

and free citizens, 92 

as a trade, 32, 50 

French, 298, 309, 336 n., 391, 

455, 484 f., 5x8 

of Koses, 391, 453, 455 

Private, 30 n., 145 

weapons of, 425 

Warbeck, Perkin, 487 
Ward, Richard, 504 
Warden, of Gilds, 338, 351 n., 464, 
512, 513, 516, 519, 525 

Goldsmiths, 284, 441 

r of the Cmque Ports, 220 n., 283 

See Mint. 

Warden, 633 

Wardrobe, 242, 244 

Wards, 180, 212, 383 

Warectum, 593 

Wareham, 173 

Warehouses, 81 

Warenne, Earl, 161 

Wares, 81, 116, 465, 546, 562, 565 

Warfare, 32, 50, 92, 98 n., 231 

Warnkonig, 181 n. 

Warren, 176 

Wan 101 s, 49, 49 n., 50 

Warwick, 96, 172 n., 508 

Earl of, 422 

Warwickshire, 448, 643 n. 

Waspaii, Ralf, 160 
Waste, Common, 32, 40, 41, 43, 45, 
46, 62, 72, 77, 99 n., 104, 169, 
171 n., 233, 530 n. 

Wastel bread, 567 
Wasfcon, Richard, 419*a. 

Waterford, 94 n. 

Water-mill, 78 n. 

Water-supply, 82 
Watling Street, 91 
Wauikers, 189 n. ; see Fullers 
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Waverlei 633 { 

Was, 17-2,_244| 

i 

8lj 463j 


— - ecclesiastical, 269, 531 n. 

- — national, 357, 468 
Weavers, before Conquest, 2, 82^^647 
— - complaints of, 445, 518, 523 
_ Elemish, 60, 143, 187, 189 f., 
BO n., 226, 304 £., 641 f., 647 

gilds, 191, 193, 305, 337*, 341, 

444, 642, 652 f. 

- — - in Flanders, 306 f. 

in Italy, 197, 338 n. 

— — in London, 191, 306 n., 3^ n., 
314, 341, 345 n., 352/383, 624,' 
652 

See Protective Legislation. 

Week- work, 107, 167, 168, 234 

Weekly hiring, 524 

Weigh, 130 

Weighers, 289, 313 

Weights, 121 f., 237^ 263, , 412 n. 

Welbeck, '. 635 ; 

Wellow, 638 
■ WeUs, 294, 385 n. 

Welsh co-aration, 41 

Cistercian houses, 634 n. 

langua-ge, 108 

merchants, 282 n. , . ^ ■ 

- struggle' v/ith, 53, 57 f, 67, 


— - cliandiersi d4U n. 
Wealth; ligOOS, 3^9, 563 
— accumMation of, 36, 
559,' 566 • 

-- — desira of. 465 


92 4 ft 

S. Werburgh's ; see Fair, Chester 
Wergild, 48, 100 n. 

Wessex, 2, 60 n., 70, 88 
West Indies, 473 
West Biding, 515, 530 n. 
Westminster Abbey, 173 n., 178 n. 


Westmoreland, 635 
Wexford, 94 n. 

Weymouth, 507 
Whales, 131, 506 
Wheat, 74, 75 

price of, 407, o43, 568 

Whepe, 598 

Whitby, 68 n., 385 n., 638 
White Sea, 84 
White Tower, the, 646 
Whitsuntide, 127 , 

Whittawyers, 340 n. 

WHiitweli, Mr, 272 n., 634 n. 
Wholesale, 130, 382, 38S u. 
Widows, 352, 624 
Wigan, 508 ^ 

Wigffioxe Abbey, 290 n. , 

:• Wigton, 60 n. 

WilbiirtOB, 234 II., jiJa 
William, brother ol Henry I.L, lol 
William the Conqueror, 1, 2, 14, 21, 
138, 13% MB, 642 tv ■ 


William the Conqueror and towns, 
173 

and Yorkshire, 2, 165 

and Jews, 150 

policy of, 135, 140 f., 162, 207,* 

262, 275, 468 

taxation by, 126, 148 f., 162, 177 

William H., 137 1, 144, ISO n., 209, 
2'^ 

WilHam IH., 21, 358, 565 
William IV., 136 

William of Malmesbury, 194, 196, 
649 and n. 

of Pinchengi, 644 

of Worcester, 333 n., 413 n. 

of Ypres, 648 

son of Holdegar, 160 

Willis, John, 411 n. 

Willoughby, Hugh, 505 
Wills, 98 n., 333 n. 

Wilsford, 391 n. 

Wiltshire, 62 n., 148 n., 295 n., 644, 
645 n. 

Earl of, 411 

Wimelton (Wilmington), 350 
Wimpol, 178 n. 

Wimundewalle (Wyme^wold), 643 n. 
Winchcomb, John, 515 n., 523 
Winchcombe, 640 
Winohelsea, 246 n., 279, 498 
Winchester, 162, 217 n., 244, 385 n., 
654 n., 655 

Bishop of, 117 n., 128 n., 235 

- — Countess of, 206 

custom of, 223 n., 224, 229 

-t- B decay of, 330 n., 507 
— — fair at, 181 n., 452 

gild of, 129, 219, 259 n. 

— — Statute of, 280 

trade of, 316 

— — weavers at, 189 f., 435, 652 f. 
Windmill, 401 n., 598 n. 

Wine, 132n., 149, 244, 277, 297, 411, 
427, 433 n., 471, 490, 544 n., 551 
— English, 160, 318 n., 553 

from Gascony, 197, 290, *302,' 

318 f., 393 

from Germany, 194, 197, 422 

— : — from Bouen, 131, 194, 197 
Winetnnners, 382 
Winslow, 570, 586, 610 
Wisbech, 384, 454, 522, 

Wismar, 417, 420 
Wita, 127 n. 

Wits,a, 68 
, Witeaagemot, 69 
Wiveto.n, '420 

Woad, 425, 490, 490 n., 551 
Woburn, '633 ■ , 

Wolf, 483 

■ Wolf, L.,, 204 n., 287 m, 288 m 
WoIm'arus'.de 'Estehep, '176 nV* ' 
Wolowski^ L., 356. V,. ' 
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Wolsey, Cardinal, 490, 510, 529 
Women workers, 347 n., 348 n., 
352 f , 515 n 
Wood, 506, 532 
Wopdbnry, 129 n. 

Wool, 180 n., 181, 218, 277 f., 283, 
303, 515 n., 526, 529, 628 

export of, 130, 176, 178, 190 n., 

192, 196, 198, 207, 210, 268,^305, 
308 f., 313, 316, 395, 423, 628 ^ 

growing, 210, 467, 647 ^ 

policy regarding, 130, 192, 297, 

311, 515 

price of, 130, 314 f., 317, 462, 

544 and n., 628 

Spanish, 314 n , 439 

staplers, 387 n , 428, 544 n. 

weighing of, 288, 313, 323 n., 

325 

See Sheep, Staple. 

WoolfeUs, 277, 428 
Woollen, burying in, 479, 480 

drapers, 520 

Woolmen, 515 n. 

Worcester, 128 n., 166 n., 175, 226, 
282 u , 385 n. 

Bishop of, 169 n 

decay of, 507, 518 

Earl (>£>411 

gilds at, 221 n. 

Worcestershne, 164 n., 167 n., 188n., 
519 

Woik, 204, 204 n., 556 f., 560 n, 
Worksop, 638 

Worstead, 305 n. ^ 

Worsted, 322, 435, 441 n , 459, 517, 
5.75 

-Jf^^orth, 187 n. 

' Wreckage, 176, 280, 280 n., 430 
Writing, sr 
Wulfstan, 84 
Wyckham, 637 
Wy cliff e, John, 400, 400 n. 
Wycombe, 507 


Wynkyn de W^orde, 1239 A 553 n., 
554 n. I 

Wynselowe (Wip'Jo^^^L 586 
Wyttermg, 639' < 

Yard, 119, 120 
Yaidland, 76 n., 107 
Yaimouth, 222 n , 246 n ,^278, 316, 
385 n., 420, 520 

Black Death at, 333 n 

decay of, 454, 455, 507 

fair, 224 n., 226 

fishing at, 321 

and Cinque Poits, 224 a., 226. 

279, 320 
Yaip, 439, 517 
YeaDy tenancies,* 532 
Yedinghajp, 638 
Yeoman, 308, 310, 439 n. 

farmers, 398 

gilds, 352 n., 443, 444 

Yoik, 93, 97, 102, 173, 217 n., 218, 
224, 281, 294, 303, 306, 316, 885n,, 
420, 519, 630 

Archbishop of, 287 

decay of, *507 

gilds at, 521 n. 

Jews at, 205, 287 

poor at, 539 

Eoman, 2, 59 

S Andiew’s, 636 

S. Mary’s, 638 

weavers at, 191, 652 

Yorkists, 425, 429, 457 
Yoikshiie, 1, 126n , 143, 164n , 165, 
169, 218, 453, 519, 522 n., 530 n., 
635 n 

^res, 187 n., 306, 306 n., 307, 536 n. 
Y^trat Marehel, 632 
Ytallici, see Italian 

Zealand, 306, 412 n., 415 
Zealanders, 302 n. 

Zeno, 91 n. 
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